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Supplemeni  to  our  Horttu  BritannUiua  ;  and  in  this  form  we  mean  to  continue 
these  lists  in  future.  Our  Gardening  Tour  on  the  Continent  is  continued  in  this 
Volume,  as  is  also  our  Tour'^in  the  ijorth  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland. 

The  Ninth  Volume,  that  for  1 833  (just  completed),  contains  accounts  of  some  of 
the  finest  Gardens  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Baden ;  some  valuable  papers  on 
Arboriculture  and  Landscape- Gardenings  part  of  our  Tour  in  the  west  and  south 
of  Bngland ;  Mr.  Mallet's  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  the  modes  of  Heating  by 
Hot  Water  or  other  fluids,  of  Perkins,  Weekes,  Holmes,  Ure,  Kewley,  and  others ; 
imd  several  verjr  interesting  papers  on  Vegetable  Physiology. 

In  the  above  rapid  glance,  we  have  only  noticed  one  or  two  sutgects  In  each 
VoluiEies  as  features  by  .which  to  characterise  it ;  but,  viewing  the  series  of 
volumes  as  a  whole,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  accessions  that  have 
Ibeen  made  to  the  Science  and  Practice  isi  Gardenhig  throughout  the  temperate 
regiot»«f  bolblMmispheres,  and  more  espedaily in  Britain,  since  the  oamraeiie»* 
metit  of  the  Magazine,  in  Jannwy,  182$.  The  facts  and  reasouings  contained  in 
these  volumes  are  the  more  valuable,  from  having  stood  the  test  of  retrospective 
ofiticism  from  thdlr  various  readers  and  contributors.  The  liability  to  this  test 
rayders  statementa  communicated  to  the  public  through  a  scientiffic  periodical;  of 
vinoh.  gmater  vtalue  than  such  aa  are  published  in  a  work  which,  from  its  plan, 
jiidmits  of  no  discussidn.  Th^  Gardener's  Magaoae  has  been  from  its  ccnnmence- 
ment,  and  will  continue  to  be,  open  to  the  most  rigid  oriticism  of  whatever 
appears  ii»fit^  whether  by  Contributora  or  the  Conductor ;  the  only  condition  being* 
wax  such  criticism  shall  be  concise,  and  in  language  free  from  personal  abuse* 

*  ■ 

With  the  Tenth  Volume,  that  for  1 834?,  will  commence  a  reduction 
<^f  the  price  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  to  2«.  6c2.  a  Number,  or  IBs. 
iqt  th0  Annual  Volume;  a  reduction  which  has  been  made  in 
eompliance  with  the  suggestions  of  various  Gardeners,  and  iii  con- 
fbrmity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  this  New  Series,  as  it  may 
be  considered,  so  bulky  an  annual  volume  will  not  be  produced ; 
but  the  size  of  the  page  will  be  increased,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
ihsert  «  nearly  equal  quantity  of  matter;  and,  what  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  young  gardeners,  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  engravings, 
more  especially  when  these  contain  plahs  of  gardens^  or  of  pleasure- 
grounds. 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  publication  ot 
no  fewer  than  six  Gardener's  Magazines  in  England,  besides  one  in 
Ireland,  since  this  (the  first  Gardener's  Magazine  which  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language)  was  commenced,  the  contributors 
to  our  work,  so  far  from  falling  off,  either  in  their  numbers  or  in  the 
interest  of  their  communications,  have  steadily  increased  in  both. 
These  circumstances  afford  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  widely  spread- 
ing taste  for  our  art,  and  confirm  us  in  the  sentiments  we  have 
Expressed  in  reviewing  in  this  work  the  first  numbers  of  the  different 
periodicals  alluded  to. 

In  returning  our  Contributors  and  our  Readers  our  sincere 
thanks,  we  can  assure  them  that  no  exertion  whatever  on  our  part, 
^or  on  that  of  the  publishers,  shall  be  wanting  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance oi  this  Magazine  in  the  same  superior  style  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  beep  produced;  and  to  render  it,  in  all  respects,  what  it 
originally  professed  to  be,  and  has  hitherto  been,  a  perpetual  sup- 
plement to  our  Encyclop<Bdim  of  Gardemngy  of  AgncuUme^  and  of 
Plants*  and  to  our  Hortus  JSritannictts, 

J.C-L 

ia^*^vateri  Nov*  ^'  1833. 
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surface,  the  park  and  pleasure-ground.  An  excellent  kitchen- 
garden  is  already  walled  round,  and  the  gardener's  house^ 
about  to  be  commenced,  we  were  informed,  will  be  the 
first  in  Scotland,  not  only  as  a  commodious  and  complete 
dwdlhig,  but  as  a  specimen  of  cottage  Gothic  architecture. 
The  designer  of  the  garden,  Mr.  Hannay,  is  the  present  head 
gardener  at  Drumlanrig ;  and  the  architect  of  the  house  is 
Mr.  Burn  of  Edinburgh.  As  far  as  we  saw  the  new  line  of 
approach,  it  did  not  appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory ;  because 
we  could  not  conceive  how  the  ascent  to  the  house  by  it  could 
be  rendered  either  easy  to  travel  over,  or  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Judging  from  a  hasty  glance,  we  should  say  that  the 
best  way  to  procure  two  approaches  of  perfectly  easy  ascent 
and  descent,  of  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  views  seen 
from  it,  and  of  striking  effect  on  arriving  at  the  house,  would 
be,  to  commence  two  or  three  miles  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
to  lead  from  the  present  public  road,  a  private  one,  on  a 
uniform  but  very  gentle  slope,  along  the  side  of  the  range  of 
hills  at  the  back,  or  what  is,  we  believe,  the  south  side  of  the 
present  flower-gardens.  We  would  there  form  a  court-yard 
to  the  palace,  instead  of  the  present  one  on  the  western  front, 
reserving  the  extensive  prospect  from  the  north  front  to  be 
obtained  by  the  stranger  first  from  the  windows.  As  pleasure- 
ground,  we  would  follow  up  the  present  style  of  the  place, 
and  form  such  additions  and  variations  as  would  place  two 
ranges  of  terrace-gardens  on  each  side  of  the  east,  west,  and 
north  fronts.  The  beautiful  terrace-gardens  already  existing 
show  with  how  much  effect  this  might  be  done.  Whether  we 
might  not  change  the  course  of  the  river  in  some  places,  or 
produce  ramifications  from  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  more 
water  from  the  palace  windows,  we  did  not  take  time  enough 
to  consider^  but,  at  all  events,  we  think  we  ascertained  the 
practicability  of  diverting  a  part  of  its  waters  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  powerful  waterfall  in  one  place,  and  a  lake  in 
another.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  flower- 
gardens  were  in  the  highest  order  ^|d  keeping,  and  the  grass 
edgings  to  the  walks  entirely  to  ourTnind.  Mr.*  Hannay  we 
found  fully  concurring  in  all  that  we  had  said  on  that  subject  in 
our  October  article.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  544?*)  Some  instruction,  as 
well  as  amusement,  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  the  reader, 
from  the  perusal  of  what  the  celebrated  Gilpin  said  of  this 
place,  then  called  Queensberry  House,  in  his  Obsetvations 
relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty  in  Scotland.^  S^c.^  published 
in  1776.  "  The  garden  front  of  Queensberry  House,"  he 
observes,  "  opens  on  a  very  delightful  piece  of  scenery.  The 
ground   falls  from  it,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a   steep 
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sloping  lawn,  which  at  the  bottom  is  received  by  a  river;  and 
beyond  that  rises  in  lofty  woody  banks.  All  these  objects  are  in 
the  grandest  style,  except  the  river ;  which,  though  not  iarge^ 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  amazing  what  con*^ 
trivance  has  been  used  to  deform  all  this  beauty.  The  descent 
from  the  house  has  a  substratum  of  solid  rock,  which  has  been 
cut  into  three  or  four  terraces,  at  an  immense  expense.  The 
art  of  blasting  rocks  by  gunpowder  was  not  in  use  when  this 
great  work  was  undertaken.  It  was  all  performed  by  manual 
labour ;  and  men  now  alive  remember  hearing  their  fathers 
say,  that  a  workman,  after  employing  a  whole  summer  day 
with  his  pickaxe,  would  carry  off  in  his  apron  all  the  stone 
he  had  chipped  from  the  rock.  How  much  less  expensive  is 
it,  in  general,  to  improve  the  face  of  nature,  than  to  deform 
it !  In  improving,  we  gently  follow ;  in  deforming,  we  violently 
oppose.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  of  that  day,  who  carried 
on  these  works,  seems  himself  to  have  been  aware  of  his  folly* 
He  bundled  up  all  the  accounts  together ;  and  inscribed  them, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  with  a  grievous  curse  on  any  of  his 
posterity  who  should  ever  look  into  them.'*  (p.  84.)  The  other 
observations  made  by  Gilpin  on  this  place  are  excellent,  as, 
indeed,  is  all  that  he  has  written  on  picturesque  beauty; 
always,  however,  making  allowance  for  his  almost  exclusive 
admiration  of  that  kind  of  beauty. 

Of  all  the  alterations  which  we  should  wish  to  make  on  the 
grounds  at  Drumlanrig,  there  is  none  that  strikes  us  as  of 
half  the  importance  as  that  of  forming  new  approaches. 
There  is  one  now  going  on ;  but  a  more  preposterous  under- 
taking of  the  kind  we  have  seldom  or  never  witnessed  in  any 
country.  An  attempt  is  made,  or  was  making  in  August, 
1831,  to  ascend  a  steep  acclivity  directly  in  front  of  the 
house ;  a  still  more  hopeless  t£isk  than  that  of  cutting  the  rock 
into  terraces,  above  related  by  Gilpin,  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Queensberry.  The  duke  did  succeed,  and  the  terraces  were 
formed,  and  now  exist ;  but  this  approach  never  can  form  an 
easy  ascent ;  and  we  maintain  that,  even  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
in  the  very  worst  taste  imaginable  in  the  given  situation ;  for 
this  speciHc  reason,  that  it  would  show  all  the  striking  beauties 
of  the  spot  before  entering  the  house.  Now,  we  hold  it  to.  be 
a  fundamental  principle,  in  laying  out  grounds,  that  the  grand 
beauties  of  every  situation  should  be  first  shown  to  the 
stranger  from  the  drawing-room  windows.  If  this  be  not  a 
fundamental  principle,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
reasons  either  the  situation  for  a  house  is  fixed  on,  or  the 
direction  of  a  road  to  it  is  laid  out.  There  are  many  points 
in  which  a  stranger  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  a  place  may  be 
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oistakeB;  bat,  if  he  has  his  eyes  open,  he  never  can  err  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  approach.  As  to  the  terraces 
we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  alter  them.  At  the  time  Gilpin 
wYote»  terraces  were  common,  and  the  great  rage  was  for  na- 
tvdre  «ad  the  picturesque.  That  rage  has  now  subsided ;  and  in 
landscape-gardening,  as  in  architecture,  and  in  other  arts  which 
combine  beauty  with  utility,  reason  is  the  governing  principle. 
Of  Mansion  Residences^  the  first  we  saw  in  order  of  time  was 
Terragles,  where  some  additions  to  the  house  were  being 
made,  and  where  the  park  had  been  sprinkled  over  with 
single  trees,  in  the  equidistant  manner,  so  as  to  destroy  all 
allusion  to  natural  grouping,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  oblite- 
tttte  whatever  variation  of  surface  there  was  originally  in  the 
ground.  These  trees  were  chiefly  oaks^  from  20  to  30  ft". 
high:  they  were  removed  without  any  preparation,  in  the 
preceding  two  years;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  failed, 
mnch  to  the  credit  of  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Carmthers.     Adjoining  the  house  was  an  old  architectural 

Erden,  consisting  of  a  level  square  platform^  with  thick, 
%y,  hornbeam  hedges,  and  on  two  sides  a  broad  grass 
tttrrace,  between  20  and  30  ft.  higher  than  the  exterior 
(grounds.  The  view  from  this  terrace  to  a  new  kitchen-garden, 
iwhioh  meets  the  eye  on  a  gentle  slope,  backed  by  wood,  is 
.striking,  because  uncommon,  and  is,  we  think,  agreeable.  By 
'die  routine  manner  of  improving,  this  garden  would  be  turned 
into  a  pleasure-ground ;  but,  from  the  impressions  it  made  on 
ius^  we  should  be  inclined  to  retain  it  as  a  garden  of  fruit  and 
tflowers.     It  was  in  excellent  order. 

> '« fjardine  Hall^  in  the  midst  of  what  was  recently  a  wild 
'  counti^y,  and  several  miles  distant  from  any  similar  mansion,  is 
bn  imposing  object;  and,  as  we  approached  it,  the  broad  flight 
;.of  steps  to  the  portico,  with  the  group  of  stable  offices  with 
'dock  cupola  on  the  one  side,  and  the  encircled  boundary  wall 
wSth  its  porticoed  doors  and  ornamented  railings  on  the  other, 
had  an  Anglo-Italian  air,  the  more  charming,  because  unex- 
pected in  such  a  style  of  country.     The  ample  entrance  hall 
of  this  bouse  contains  some  large  handsome  paintings,  and 
•  rare  specimens  of  natural-history  subjects;  ana,  like  the  first 
:  bar  in  a  piece  of  music,  it  gives  a  note  of  preparation  for  the 
ornaments  which  prevail  throughout  the  house^  and  for  the 
almost  complete  museum  of  British  birds  collected  by  Sir 
'  WiUiainJardine,and  admirably  mounted  and  displayed.  There 
'is  a  large  botanic  garden,  which  already  includes  a  consider- 
iiable>  AmerioaD  ground;  an  arboretum,  which  will  be  as  com- 
)>(det^  418  the  climaiie  will  admit,  is  commenced;  and  Linnsean 
itfnd :  JusBieuean  .ajrrdngenienta  of  herbaceous  plants  are  in 
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contemplation.  The  object  is,  to  combine  general  elfect  and 
ornamental  display  with  science.  Oh  the  whole,  Jardine 
Hall^  and  the  pursuits  of  its  amiable  and  hospitable  owner, 
show  how  much  happiness  a  cultivated  mind  may  enjoy  in  the 
country,  without  reference  to  towns,  cities,  or  a  popoloos 
neighbourhood. 

Raehills  is  in  a  situation  still  more  wild  than  Jardine  Hall, 
but  it  has  the  advantages  of  having  a  hilly  surface,  a  great 
extent  of  wood,  and  a  river  considerably  below  the  house,  and 
not  on  a  level  with  it,  as  at  Jardine  HalL  It  is  singular  that 
there  should  be  considerable  streams  near  both  mansions, 
without  the  water  being  seen  from  either  of  them.  This 
defect  might  be  removed  in  both  cases,  but  not  without 
some  expense.  At  Raehills,  there  is  a  holm  which  might 
easily  be  flooded,  so  as  to  form  a  lake ;  or,  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  is  now  along  one  side  of  this  holm,  might  be 
changed  to  the  other  side,  where  it  would  be  seen  from  the 
house,  llie  natural  features  of  Raehills  are  all  grafid  and 
picturesque;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  additions 
making  to  the  house,  and  the  general  masses  of  the  distant 
plantations  as  seen  from  it,  we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
operations  of  art.  Whoever  may  lay  out  the  approach  road 
will  do  well  to  consider  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
in  a  preceding  page ;  and  the  whole  of  the  walks  among  tlj« 
natural  woods  and  rocks  require  reformation,  agreeably  to 
the  principles  alluded  to. 

Kirkmichael  House  is  rebuilding,  in  a  sort  of  EliEabethan 
style,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Burns.  There  is  a  good 
kitchen-garden  just  completed,  including  a  suitable  gardener's 
house,  and  forcing-pits.  The  situation  of  this  house  has  little 
to  recommend  it,  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  mudi 
natural  beauty;  but  highly  improved  design  and  high  keeping 
will  effect  much  ;  and,  in  a  country  where  these  qualities  are 
less  common  than  the  beauties  of  nature,  they  will  probably 
be  valued  more. 

Closehnrn  Hall  is  a  plain  but  very  commodious  mansion, 

^nd  its  vicinitv  has  been  the  scene  of  more  improvements  of 

the  useful  kind,  than  that  of  any  other  mansion  in  the  south 

of  Scotland.     The  extent  of  surface  that,  from  useless  bog 

lieath  or  other  sterile  soil,  has  been  turned  into  good  pasture^ 

irrigated,  rendered  arable,  or  planted  with  trees,  during  the 

last  forty  years,  is  astonishing.     During  this  time,  limeworks 

Tiave  been  established  on  a  highly  improved  principle^  and  the 

practice  of  liming  both  arable  and  grass  land  rendered  general 

throughout  th6  country.     Saw  mills  have  been  'greeted,  a^d 

tlie  piires  and  firs  planted  by  Mr.  Menlead^  savn  npjipto 
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boards,  laths,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sold  in  this  manu- 
factured state  at  very  moderate  rates ;  thus  at  once  creating  a 
market  for  the  article,  and  tempting  the  farmers  and  owners  of- 
cottages  to  increase  their  comforts.  Mr.  Menteath  has  formed 
many  miles  of  excellent  roads,  some  of  them  on  the  principle 
of  alternate  levels  and  inclined  planes,  with  stone  wheel- tracks 
on  these  planes,  by  which  he  has  found  that  one  horse  can 
draw  from  thirty  cwt.  to  two  tons  in  small  four-wheeled  wag- 
gons {Enct/.  of  Agr.^  2d  edit.  §  3540-1.)  He  uses  exten- 
sively bone  manure;  and,  as  an  Englishman,  has  of  course 
practised  his  country's  method  of  making  hay :  but,  though  he 
has  done  this  for  nearly  half  a  century,  his  neighbours  still 
continue  the  old  practice  of  withering  it  in  the  field.  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  534.)  Schools  have  been  established  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Menteath ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  good  work  that  can  be 
expected  from  a  resident  landed  proprietor  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  the  most  active  benevolence,  that  has  not  been 
engaged  in  (and  that,  too,  with  success)  by  this  family. 

Munches  affords  an  example  of  agricultural  improvement, 
combined  with  great  taste  in  landscape-gardening,  as  far  as 
the  latter  art  has  been  called  into  use.     The  line  of  approach, 
though  over  a  flat  surface,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things 
of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  trees  seen 
from  it,  whether  those  formerly  existing  or  recently  planted, 
are  all  in  natural  combinations ;  the  groups  in  the  foreground 
varying  with  every  change  of  the  spectator,  and  all  seeming  to 
belong  to  larger  masses ;  which,  in  their  turn,  appear  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  an  interminable  forest,  which  carries  the 
eye  to  the  woods  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
granitic  mountains.     On  arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  it 
unexpectedly  close  on  the  bank  of  a  winding  river,  near  which 
there  are  some  very  singular  masses  of  naked  granite,  which 
rise  abruptly  in  the  lawn,  and  remind  us  of  the  rocks  some- 
times observed  in  Chinese  drawings :  when  the  place  comes  to 
receive  its  finish,  these  masses  will  afford  fine  opportunities 
of  displaying  rock  plants,  trailers  and  creepers,  with  various 
half-hardy  shrubs  of  rarity  or  ornament.     We  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  that,  in  his  gardening  improvements,  he  had 
received  considerable  assistance  from  the  hints  of  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Dalbeattie ;  a  gentleman  whose 
taste  and  general  views,  judging  from  some  hours  passed  in 
his   company,  and  from  his  own  beautiful  little  residence, 
St.  Peter's,  appeared  to  us  entirely  to  coincide  with  our  own. 
The  kitchen-garden  at  Munches  was  in  the  most  perfect  order 
and  keeping :  there  was  a  little  too  much  raking  on  the  gravel 
walk,  as  at  T^rragles,  for  our  taste ;  but  not  a  weed,  nor  a 
decayed  shoot  or  leaf,  was  to  .be  found ;  the  walls  were  well 
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covered  with  trees,  neatly  trained,  and  the  gooseberry  bushes 
judiciously  pruned.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  gardener,  who, 
like  Mr.  Webster,  has  been  forty  years  in  his  situation,  not 
relaxing  in  any  of  his  duties,  and  more  especially  in  those  of 
order  and  neatness. 

Gilsfon  Castle^  which,  when  we  before  saw  it,  in  1805, 
then  nearly  completed,  appeared  to  be  in  a  naked,  barren, 
hilly  country,  is  now  embosomed  in  woods,  and  all  the  hills 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  thriving  plantations. 

St.  Mari/s  Isle  is  overgrown  with  wood,  but  with  wood  so 
beautiful,  both  as  to  the  individual  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their 
disposition  in  groups  and  masses,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at 
there  being  a  reluctance  to  thin  them  out.  The  grounds 
have,  however,  one  unpardonable  fault,  and  that  is,  they  are 
deficient  in  exotics;  without  which,  when  laid  out  in  the 
natural  style,  there  can  be  no  gardenesque.  At  the  time  these 
grounds  were  planted,  the  gardenesque  and  the  picturesque 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  same  thing ;  that  is,  plantations 
ibrmed  in  a  picturesque  or  natural  manner  were  then  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  grounds  of  the  country  residence  of  a  man 
of  taste,  as  plantations  in  the  geometrical  style  with  straight 
rows  and  avenues,  characterised  similar  residences  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  Both  styles  were  gardenesque  when  it  was  their 
turn  to  be  in  fashion ;  but  neither  being  at  present  exclusively 
the  mode,  the  characteristic  of  the  gardenesque  is  now  the  pre- 
valence of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  This  change  in  taste 
shows  a  real  advance  in  intellectual  enjoyment;  because  it 
carries  with  it  the  associations  connected  with  genera  and 
species,  in  addition  to  those  of  form,  colour,  and  combination. 
In  the  kitchen-garden,  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  we  found  most 
abundant  crops  of  grapes  and  peaches ;  the  vine  border,  as  we 
were  informed  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  had  not 
been  dug  or  stirred  with  the  fork  since  we  last  saw  it,  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

Cally  House  is  a  plain  granite  building,  in  a  park  of  recent 
formation,  of  great  extent,  of  considerable  variety  of  surface, 
and  abundantly  clothed  with  wood.  The  situation  of  the 
house,  near  an  estuary  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fleet,  is  very  fine ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  entrance  front  is  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  none  of  the  windows  of  the  principal 
rooms  look  towards  the  river.  All  the  works  executed  about 
Cally  and  the  village  of  Gatehouse  appear  to  be  of  the  most 
substantial  kind ;  but  they  are  not  all  in  that  high  and  finished 
taste  that  we  expected  to  find  them.  The  masses  of  trees  in 
the  park  are  in  many  places  too  formal  and  unconnected ;  and 
there  are  single  trees  which  neither  group  with  them  nor  with 
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one  another.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  park  by  the  in^o- 
iSuction,  hear  the  masses,  of  a  few  small  groups  of  trees  of 
mflbrent  sizes,  with  thorns  and  other  shrubs;  by  opening  the 
btitHne  of  the  masses;  and,  above  all,  by  thinning  them.  The 
scenery  about  the  house,  and  the  views,  from  its  entrance  front, 
of  the  rfchly  wooded  country  beyond  the  river,  with  themouo- 
tafins  atid  their  rocky  summits  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  sea 
on  the  other,  are  unequalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

TRe  approach  to  Blairquhan^  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Girvan,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  house  is  new,  in  a  highly 
enriched  Gothic  style  :  and  the  grounds,  forming  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Girvan,  are  backed  on  all  sides  by  rising  bills 
and  mountains.  On  the  whole,  Blairquhan  is  by  nature  a 
tioble  place ;  but  there  is  no  proper  connection  between  the 
^Teasure-ground  and  the  house ;  so  that,  although  nature  and 
afchitectiire  have  both  done  much,  yet  the  details  are  very 
defective.  A  great  deal  of  pains  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
hoeing  and  raking  some  miles  of  approach  road,  which  would 
'bav^  been  much  better  left  in  its  firm  state,  and  the  weed^ 
pidlled  up  by  hand.  Indeed,  on  such  a  road,  in  constant  use, 
few  weeds  will  be  found  to  grow;  and  therefore  nothing  should 
•be  done  to  disturb  the  firmness  of  the  surface,  and  infringe  <in 
its  character  of  mellowness  and  age.  We  are  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  because  the  practice  of  raking  walks,  and 
having  them  covered  with  loose  gravel,  instead  of  gravel 
fik'tnly  rolled,  seems,  as  already  observed,  to  be  a  prevailing 
Md  in  the  gardens  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  gardener 
hi^re  is  quite  an  original  character,  well  versed  in  his  profession, 
btit  Very  hard  worked ;  the  strength  allowed  him  being  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  what  is  under  his  care  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
addition  of  one  man  to  the  yearly  strength  kept  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  harassed  mind,  and  a  place  always 
oti  the  verge  of  disorder ;  and  a  mind  at  ease,  not  so  fatigued 
i^ith  the  work  of  the  day  as  to  be  unable  to  read  at  night,  and 
a  place  in  high  keeping.  But  there  is  evidendy,  among  the 
Scottish  country  gentlemen,  either  a  great  want  of  taste,  or  a 
great  want  of  means  ;  perhaps  both. 

Culzean  Castle  is  a  scattered  building,  in  the  mixed  style  of 
the  architect  Adams,  placed  on  the  brow  of  an  irregular  lofty 
cMff  washed  by  the  sea.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of 
the  situation ;  and  the  buildings,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  and 
speaking  without  reference  to  the  correctness  of  architectural 
deftails,  are  varied  and  picturesque.  None  of  the  approaches 
ate,  however,  judiciously  conducted  either  for  displaying  the 
bedttties  of  the  place,  or  for  easy  conveyance.     There  is  a 
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■great  extent^  of  garden  scenery,  an4  a' vier^y  ]arge  l^itcjiw- 
"gurden.  The  whole  is  remar^cably  well,kfp^by  %Kp  g^r4^ff» 
Mr.  Heppell,  though  evidently  with  the  greatest  .qi^ultjrf 
from  a  deficiency  of  hands.  Mr.  Heppell  had  ia.  lins  hot-JtiQii^e 
crops  of  pines,  grapes,  and  peaches,  wnich  were  not  aurp^s^f^i 
by  any  we  saw  in  Scotland :  indeed^  t£tking  size,  quantity,  a^d 
flavour  jointly  into  consideration,  we  think  they  werA  th^  b^t 
we  saw  any  where  north  of  Knowlesley  Park*..  Butthfit  yvl^ioby 
in  respect  to  horticulture,  renders  the  kitchen-g^rdefi  at 
Culzean  more  especially  worthy  of  attention^  is^  the  e^fxWff^t 
crops  of  grapes  obtained  in  the  pine  stoves,  iq  the  Qiaofi^ 
which  we  have  noticed  (Vol.  VII.  p.  411.  fvnd  p.  539,)  9s 
practised  at  Trentham,  Tatton  Park,  and  other  pjlacas,  in 
England.  The  grass  edgings  to  the  walks,  and  groujp^  .pf 
flowers  on  the  lawn,  were,  generally  speaking,  entirely  ta  omr 
taste.  The  young  plantations  were  in  a  ruinous  state^fQr  wfu^it 
ipf  thinning,  but  we  have  no  room  here  for  details.  .  .,,,,., 
Barganny  has  for  the  last  25  years  been  the  jso^ne. ,^ 
extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  road  making,  draining 
Ranting,  &c.  The  kitchen-garden,  laid  out  by  Mr^  IdiU^ 
has  flued  Walls  and  hot-houses.  It  occupies,  tog^hj^l?;  wiJ|l 
the  pleasure-ground  which  surrounds  it,  abpiit  1$,  ^r^ 
The- whole  is  most  economically  and  judiciously  m^ix^gfi^  l^y 
Mr.  Dodd,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  cannot,,  ^ 
coui'se,  attend  to  high  keeping,  ,,         i 

KUkerran  is  remarkable  for  an  excellent  kitcheu-g^r^i|^ 
iilso  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  for  a  singularly  romantic  wopd^ 
dingle.  The  rock  through  which  the  stream  has  furrowf$4 
its  course  down  the  face  of  a  steep  hill  is  of  red  s^rvds^tpo^.i 
and  the  cavernous  sinuosities,  waterfalls,  and  cascades  af^  ^ 
endless  variety.  Among  the  trees  are  some  magnifi.qeQjt,sjily|^i; 
firs,  but  either  more  exotics  are  wanted  to  render  th(3  deUj^ufj- 
ficiently  gardenesque,  or  those  which  are  there  ought  ^o  be 
removed,  in  order  to  render  it  perfectly  naturaL  There.  i» 
an  excellent  gardener's  house,  and  the  garden  is  admirably 
tnanaged  by  Mr.  Cullen,  a  reading  gardener^  who  is.  fcilly 
ftware  of  the  importance  of  not  digging  fruit-ti:ee  borders,  pr. 
paring  the  grass  edgings  of  the  walks.  > 

'  We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  mansions,  to  notice  Auchiff^ 
(ttti'oe^  a  grand  and  romantic  place  on  the  banks  of..thie.Ag^r«v 
The  house  is  placed  in  a  most  striking  situation,  buf  is  aaat.verj^ 
fortunate  with  regard  to  the  road  by  which  iiisapprofiobedc 
The  kitchen-garden,  as  such,  is  badly  situ^te4;.  put,  .poip:^^ 
bintng,  as  it  does,  architectural  and  Italian- Jlk.e  sc^nfsJ|:yrf'^Uh 
the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  it  has  an  exce^ent  ggi^^i^^ji^ 
^ecty  and  suits  the  style  of  scenery  amidst  which  it  is  placed. 
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There  is  a  broad  walk  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  is 
remarkably  fine;  and  the  place,  when  the  family  shall  again 
reside  there,  and  it  be  kept  in  high  order,  will  be  one  of  the 
first  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Skinner,  the  gardener,  is 
a  man  of  a  very  superior  order  of  mind,  and  nothing  in  the 
course  of  our  tour  gratified  us  more  than  to  hear  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  of  his  employer ;  who,  indeed,  from  his 
general  character  in  the  county,  must  be  a  man  of  a  great  and 
liberal  mind,  and  of  enlightened  benevolence. 

Caprington  Castle  has  lately  received  great  additions ;  -and 
a  number  of  trees  have  been  transplanted  in  the  grounds, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  manner ;  but  they  are  too 
much  dotted  instead  of  being  grouped.  We  were  very  soriy 
to  find  here,  that  the  gardener  had  recently  had  his  cow  taken 
from  him ;  and  we  saw  the  carpenters  at  work  fitting  up  his 
cow-house  as  a  fruit-room,  after  having,  for  nearly  25  years, 
lodged  a  cow  for  the  same  individual,  the  gardener.  What 
ft  reward  for  a  faithful  servant  of  25  years'  standing  ! 

Most  substantial  gardening  erections,  stable  offices,  and  a 
commodious  and  handsome  gardener's  house,  have  been  lately 
erected  at  Williamsfield^  by  Mrs.  Farley,  a  lady  who,  as 
we  were  informed,  possesses  great  kindness  and  liberality 
of  disposition.  We  regretted  to  see  the  park  spoiled  by 
dotting ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  too  late  :  and  if  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  gardener,  a  most  willing  and  excellent  man,  will  send  us 
a  correct  plan  of  the  trees,  and  other  objects,  as  they  now 
stand,  we  will  return  it  to  him  gratis,  with  corrections. 

The  grounds  at  Loudon  Castle  are  greatly  improved,  in  as 
far  as  respects  planting  and  farming ;  but  the  full  share  of 
expense  and  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  kitchen-garden  and  pleasure-ground,  probably  from  the 
family  seldom  or  never  residing  there. 

Eglinton  Castle  is  placed  in  a  dull  flat  situation,  surrounded 
by  abundance  of  wood,  including  some  very  large  beeches. 
There  is  an  extensive  kitchen-garden,  and  many  hundred  feet 
of  hot-houses;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  the 
owner,  the  grounds  are  not  kept  up  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  gardener's  house,  all  frontage  and  show,  but  very 
small  and  inconvenient  within. 

Ardgtman  is  finely  situated  on  a  knoll,  which  has  once 
been  the  highest  point  of  an  island  in  the  Clyde.  In  the  front 
is  a  terrace-walk,  commanding  extensive  views;  but  we  do 
not  like  the  placing  of  the  clumps  on  the  lawn  ;  because  the 
principle  of  a  siifficieiit  reason  is  not  obvious.  The  kitchen- 
garden  is  in  a  low  damp  situation,  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
system  of  drainage. 
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At  Erskine,  a  boase  in  the  church  Gothic  style,  and  on  a 
most  extensive  scaLei,  has  been  set  down  in  a  remarkably  fine 
situation  on  the  Clyde.  We  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  occupiedf 
9S  the  day  for  building  such  houses,  either  in  Scotland  or 
England,  is  decidedly  gone  by.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is 
new,  and  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  any  where  seen.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Shiells,  has  received  more  prizes  for  superior 
&uits  and  culinary  productions  than  any  gardener  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.  Here,  as  at  most  of  the  mansion  residences 
above  enumerated,  the  fruit  is  sold. 

Castle  Semple  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  a  magnificent  lake, 
and  extensive  woods^  Some  of  the  oaks,  chestnuts,  ashes, 
bec^ches,  sycamores,  birches,  silver  and  spruce  firs,  &c.,  are 
remarkably  large.  The  kitchen-garden,  by  Mr.  Hay,  is  in 
his  most  elaborate  manner,  with  water-pipes  in  the  walls,  &c.; 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  attempting  circular  work  in  wooden 
hot-houses,  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  the  obstruction  of 
light  produced  by  the  converging  rafters.  Metal  houses, 
however,  are  not  yet  popular  in  Scotland.  The  gardens  here 
are  well  managed,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Lauder,  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  an  excellent  master  and 
mistress,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Of  Villa  Residences  we  can  only  notice  a  few,  remarkable 
either  for  their  beauty,  curiosity,  garden  culture,  or  keeping. 

Castle  Dykes  is  on  a  romantic  spot,  overlooking  the  Nith 
and  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The  surface  is  broken,  irregular, 
and  rocky;  partly  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  an  old 
castle,  and  partly  from  its  having  served  for  many  years  as  a 
quarry  to  supply  red  sandstone  for  the  buildings  of  Dumfries. 
Nature  and  accident  supplied  a  few  old  trees ;  and  the  late 
Mr,  Stott,  the  proprietor,  who  formed  the  place,  spared  no 
expense  in  building  and  gardening,  that  could  contribute  to« 
wards  rendering  it  a  little  wonder  of  romantic  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  comfortable  and  elegant  residence.  This  gentleman's 
widow,  now  in  America,  had  a  taste  for  art  and  also  for 
botany ;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be  traced  many  beau- 
ties in  the  grounds,  which  it  is  probable  would  not  otherwise 
have  found  a  place  there,  and  many  rare  trees  and  shrubs  not 
common  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Stott  had  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  house  exotics,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  we  were  told,  she  took  with  her  to  America.  The 
kitchen-garden  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  what  was  one  of  the 
largest  quarries  reduced  to  a  level,  and  covered  with  suitable 
soil,  brought  from  a  distance.  This  level  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oval,  and  (Hi  three  sides  of  it  there  are  steep  grass  banks,  along 
the  top  of  which  is  a  terrace  walk,  whence  the  eye  looks 
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^Qwn  on  the  garden  on  one  side,  and  to  the  pleasure-ground, 
scenery,  and  distant  country  on  the  other.  A  great  mistake 
committed  here,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  covering  these  steep 
banks  with  turf,  instead  of  clothuig  them  with  low  shrub«, 
such  as  rhododendrons,  and  all  the  genera  belonging  to  that 
order  which  do  not  grow  above  4  or  5  ft.  high.  The  effect 
produced  by  these  shrubs  would  have  been  delightful :  whereas 
a  grassy  bank,  too  steep  to  be  walked  on,  not  being  part  of  a 
regular  terrace,  is  of  no  use  in  adding  to  the  effect,  and  is 
commonplace  In  itself.  The  trouble  of  mowing  this  exceed- 
ingly steep  bank,  we  were  told,  was  very  great ;  and  the  grass, 
notwithstanding,  looked  coarse  and  thin.  The  walls,  offices, 
^nd  buildings  of  every  description  are  executed  in  the  most  sub-* 
^tantial  manner,  and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention 
to  neatness,  and  to  the  perfection  of  minute  details.  Formerly, 
the  whole  place  was  kept  in  the  very  highest  order ;  even  the 
floors  of  the  pigsties,  we  were  informed,  were  scrubbed  with 
white  sandstone,  like  door*steps ;  but  at  present,  though  still 
respectable  in  point  of  neatness,  the  walks  in  the  lawn  have 
sunk  too  deep  for  the  grass  edgings ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
become  crowded,  and  the  grass  is  less  frequently  mown  than 
it  ought  to  be. 

Hannaij(field  is  remarkable  for  having  been  laid  out  by  the 
owner,  in  a  sort  of  geometric  style  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
house,  by  Mr.  Newall,  is  commodious  and  most  complete  in 
all  its  details.  It  commands  the  grandest  and  most  Italian- 
like views  of  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries. 
The  grass  edgings  are,  however,  pared,  and  the  gravel  raked 
to  a  degree  that  filled  us  with  horror.  We  found  here  every 
disposition  in  the  proprietor  to  make  a  fine  place,  except  that 
of  taking  advice ;  and  he  may  be  said,  in  consequence,  to  have 
quacked  himself.  Afler  the  kindness  which  we  experienced 
from  Mr.  Hannay,  it  does  seem  cruel  to  find  fault ;  but  we 
have  too  much  respect  both  for  him  and  ourselves  to  deal  in 
any  thing  but  truth. 

At  Dalscairthj   we   were  surprised   to   find   some   greerl 

t)ainted  iron  bridges,  an  artificial  ruin,  and  other  things,  be- 
onging,  as  we  thought,  exclusively  to  the  cockney  school. 

Qoldielee^  a  secluded  spot,  backed  by  high  wooded  moun- 
tains, which  form  at  the  same  time  a  background  to  Dal- 
scairth,  is  in  a  state  of  neglect 

St.  Peter's^  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  A.  Carruthers,  at  the 
Gothic  chapel,  Dalbeattie,  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  formed  out  of 
ah  aggregation  of  gi'anite  boulders  (large  rounded  Iragmenfes 
t)f  stone  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil)  and  an  immense 
'fnass  of  that  rock.     By  covering  part  of  the  rock  with  earth, 
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leading  a  winding  walk  around  and  over  and  through  among 
the  boulders,  and  introducing  rare  and  curious  plants  ana 
shrubs,  especially  climbers  and  trailers,  a  great  interest  is  created 
as  well  by  the  variety  of  the  near  objects,  as  by  the  charactet 
of  the  distant  views.  In  some  places  fruit  trees  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  introduced  in  plots,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
deep  for  their  growth ;  and,  after  following  the  mazes  of  the 
winding  path  in  its  various  ascents  and  descents,  we  have  thd 
agreeable  contrast  of  returning  by  a  straight  walk  by  the  side 
of  a  neatly  clipped  hedge,  which  forms  the  boundary  to  a  pad- 
dock. So  highly  do  we  think  of  Mr.  CaiTuthers's  taste  in 
landscape-gardening,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
neighbouring  proprietors,  who  may  propose  executing  any  thing 
belonging  to  that  art,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  his  opinion  ;  as 
we  feel  confident  that  he  would  only  recommend  what  every 
man  of  taste  must  approve.  We  hope  our  much  esteemea 
friend  (if  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  so  designating  a  man  after 
our  own  heart)  will  excuse  our  having  made  these  remarks. 

Bat'Pally^  at  the  head  of  a  most  lovely  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween hills  and  mountains  whose  sides  are  covered  with  wood, 
is  not  only  interesting  from  its  natural  beauty,  but  from  the 
accident  of  its  having  been  the  residence,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
of  Sir  Robert  Heron,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  hid 
country  and  time.  He  planted  many  rare  trees,  of  which 
some  fine  specimens  still  remain,  and  which  we  shall  here- 
after describe. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Paisley  there  are  some  villas  laid  out  ih 
imitation  of  the  newest  taste ;  but  which  are  liable  to  all  the 
objections  which  we  have  stated  in  preceding  articles.  Who- 
ever knows  these  villas,  and  will  look  at  fig.  72.  Vol.  VI I. 
p.  40  K,  will  understand  what  we  mean. 

Kirk'Allcmay  Cottage^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Auld,  well 
known  both  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  sculptor  Thom,  and  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  Burns,  and  more  especially  for  being  the  principal 
C^use  of  the  completion  of  his  monument,  is  situated  close  by 
the  new  bridge  of  Doon.  Within  the  grounds  is  Murigo's 
Well,  so  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  the  poem  "  Tam  o* 
3banter ;"  and,  as  the  public  take  a  great  interest  In  this 
spot,  which  the  genius  of  Burns  has  rendered  classic  ground, 
Mr.  Auld  allows  persons  of  all  classes  to  pass  through  his 
garden  to  the  well.  One  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  on 
,^eing  told  this,  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Auld  on  the  danger  of 
^Uipg  his  garden  robbed,  and  was  astonished  at  being  in- 
^med,  that  in  no  one  instance  had  it  ever  happened  that  a 
^ii^le  fif>yfev  or  firuit  had  been  touched.     The;  Uirfi,was  no 
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less  astonished  at  the  idea  of  treating  his  poorer  fellow-coun- 
trymen with  kindness,  than  he  was  at  their  returning  this 
kindness  with  gratitude. 

Crosslee  Cottage^  near  Johnstone,  though  of  less  extent 
than  any  of  the  villas  we  have  mentioned,  being,  in  fact,  more 
a  cottage  than  a  villa,  is  a  gem  as  unique  in  its  way  as  Castle 
Dykes  or  St.  Peter's.  The  cottage  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
bank  upwards  of  200  ft.  above  the  river  GryfFe,  just  at  a  bend 
in  the  stream,  and  the  ground  slopes  steeply  down  from  the 
house  to  a  narrow  holm,  which  skirts  the  margin  of  the  water. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  bank  is  still  higher  and  steeper,  and  it 
is  covered  with  old  wood  from  the  water's  edge.  The  sky  out- 
line of  these  trees,  owing  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  seems  here 
to  rise  into  a  hill,  declining  both  up  and  down  the  stream ; 
and  conspiring,  as  it  were,  with  the  bend  of  the  river,  to 
mark  out  the  situation  for  the  cottage.  The  portion  of  lawn 
in  front  of  the  dwelling  is  very  small,  but  it  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  beauties  and  rarities  such  as  we  have  not  elsewhere 
seen  in  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the  house,  the  lawn  joins  a 
terrace,  from  which  steps  descend  to  another,  both  supported 
by  masonry;  and  below  is  a  hanging  fruit-garden.  There 
are  two  other  gardens ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  enter  into 
details.  On  the  whole,  Gh'osslee  Cottage  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  mvltum  in  parvo  in  ornamental  gardening ;  and,  of  all 
the  places  which  we  saw  in  Scotland,  it  has  left  the  strongest 
impression  on  our  mind :  the  next  strongest  was  produced 
by  Auchincruive. 

Cottage  Gardens.  —  We  cannot  say  much  for  these  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  They  are  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  about  Paisley  and  other  manufacturing  places,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  grown  in  them  but  borecole  and  potatoes  : 
onions  and  beans  are  not  uncommon,  but  peas  and  turnips 
are  rare;  and  kidneybeans  (one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
summer  vegetables)  are  scarcely  ever  grown.  At  the  village 
of  Catrine,  in  addition  to  the  small  gardens  behind  the  cot- 
tages or  street  houses,  there  are  several  acres  feued  out, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  town  gardens  of  Birmingham 
and  Lancaster ;  and  in  these  a  variety  of  culinary  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  are  cultivated  with  care.  The 
gardens  attached  to  the  lodges  at  gentlemen's  seats  must  not 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  rude  ones  above  alluded  to. 
These  being  frequently  the  gardens  of  professional  gardeners, 
and  in  all  cases  more  or  less  under  their  eye,  are  generally 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  the  houses  belonging  to  them 
with  creepers.  They  are  not,  however,  always  very  profit- 
able gardens  to  the  possessors,  any  more  than  the  lodges 
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which  they  are  meant  to  adorn  are  always  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. That  part  of  these  lodge  gardens  where  kitchen  crops 
are  grown  is  in  general  behind  the  cottage,  overshaded  by 
the  branches  of  trees  above,  and  impoverished  by  their  roots 
beneath.  Much  of  what  looks  well  to  a  stranger,  in  the 
dwellings  and  appurtenances  of  those  immediately  depending 
on  the  wealthy  classes,  is  only  surface  comfort ;  and,  before 
any  thing  better  can  arrive,  the  rich  man  must  learn  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  whole  of  human  nature,  or  the  poor  man  to 
protect  himself. 


Art.  1 1.     Observations  on  several  Gardens  in  England. 

By  Mr.  W.  Sanders. 

{Continued from  Vol,  VIII.  p.  551.) 

TRAFALGAR  House^  the  Seat  of  Earl  Nelson.  —  July  3. 
Situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Avon  to  Long- 
ford Castle.  The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  some 
fine  old  timber.  The  mansion  is  of  brick,  and  stands 
on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a  fine  and  picturesque 
view  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  the  river  winding  its  way 
in  the  distance  on  the  south-western  side.  The  idea  struck 
my  mind  how  easily  the  whole  adjacent  scenery  might  be 
appropriated  as  its  own  by  a  little  judicious  planting,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  now  partially  to  be  seen  seats  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  opening  of  vistas  where 
most  desirable.  A  hint  or  two  from  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
would  not  be  unserviceable  here,  where  nature  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  a  finishing  touch.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  few 
bold  strokes  from  a  masterly  genius  would  go  far  to  raise  this 
place  to  no  mean  station  among  its  compeers.  The  gardens 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  boast  of  an  advantageous  site, 
having  been  crammed  away,  as  it  were,  in  a  dungeon,  as  not 
worth  caring  for ;  being  "  squatted "  down  in  a  low  marshy 
spot  by  the  side  of  the  river,  thus  almost  precluding  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  thing  like  a  good  tree,  much  more 
a  crop  of  the  finer  stone  fruits,  and  thereby  doing  away  with 
one  great  source  of  gratification  from  the  garden,  while,  from 
the  want  of  such  produce,  the  poor  gardener  is  too  often 
brought  in  guilty,  in  the  judgment  of  his  master.  An  ex* 
ceedingly  good  situation  might  have  been  chosen  for  a  kitchen- 
garden  within  500  yards  of  the  present  site,  and  one  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  removed  from  the  mansion  to  have 
been  entirely  excluded  from  the  view ;   but,  through  some 
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oversight,  or  want  of  skill,  in  the  outset,  a  great  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  the  building  of  walls,  hot-houses,  sheds,  &c., 
and  all  to  little  or  no  purpose.  The  place  was  in  tolerable 
keeping,  considering  the  little  assistance  that  was  allowed  to 
the  gardener;  but  the  present  proprietor,  I  believe,  is  not 
distinguished  for  any  great  love  of  horticulture. 

Norman  Court,  the  Residence  of  Baring  fVaU,  Esq.  —  Jid^  3. 
This  is  an  extremely  well  kept  place ;  the  gardens  and  grounds 
generally  indicating  that  no  small  degree  of  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  them :  but,  indeed,  under  the  care  of  such  an 
intelligent  man  as  Mr.  Hughes,  with  any  thing  like  a  moderate 
share  of  support,  they  could  not  fail  to  present  a  scene  of 
order  and  neatness.  Here  I  saw  some  remarkably  fine  clusters 
of  white  muscadine  grapes,  far  surpassing  any  I  have  before 
observed,  either  in  point  of  handsome  cluster  or  large  berry. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  got  a  peculiarly  good  method  in  managing 
his  Alpine  strawberries,  by  which  he  retards  their  bearing  to 
August,  when  his  crop  is  fit  for  the  table,  and  continues  so  to 
the  middle  of  November.  This  he  accomplishes  by  plucking 
off  the  first  and  second  show  of  flower-stems,  and  allowing 
the  third  to  come  to  perfection.  To  prevent  the  rain  from 
splashing  the  dirt  upon  the  fruit,  flint  stones  are  closely  laid 
underneath  the  foliage,  which  not  only  keeps  the  fruit  dry  and 
clean,  but,  I  doubt  not,  accelerates  its  ripening.  In  connection 
with  the  flower-garden,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  well 
stocked  with  a  choice  collection  of  showy  and  rare  plants, 
there  are  some  very  romantic  walks  leading  through  the 
woods  adjoining  the  mansion,  whence,  occasionally,  a  beautiful 
peep  of  rich  country  opens  to  the  view,  varied  by  the  thickly 
wooded  rising  ground  to  the  west  The  stove  and  conservatory 
are  well  filled  by  a  goodly  number  of  excellent  plants  in  higli 
health  and  keeping.  The  Cactus  family  is  well  managed. 
Mr.  Hughes  succeeds  in  flowering  Cereus  trunc^tus  better 
than  I  have  generally  seen  it,  and  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.  He  places  the  plants  immediately  under  the  glass  roof 
of  the  stove,  where  they  have  light  and  heat  in  abundance ; 
and,  having  various  sets  of  them  in  preparation,  he  thus  obtains 
a  prolonged  season  of  this  beautiful  flower. 

JhIj/  5. Baits,  Esq,,  has  a  small  place  on  the  west 

bank  of  the  Avon.  The  gardens  here  possess  very  little  to 
atti^act,  with  the  exception  of  some  good  fig  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing, and  a  house  of  superior  black  Hamburgh  grapes.  ITie 
frames  contained  a  good  crop  of  melons,  many  of  them  very 
large.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  I  observed  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  cedars,  lardies,  and  pines. 

After  leaving  this  place,  I  called  at  Colonel  Bakei^s,  in 
Salisbury ;  a  place  which,  before  entering  it,  one  might  sup- 
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pose,  could  present  nothing  attractive,  from  its  being  appa- 
rently situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city :  but  the  contrary  is 
the  case ;  for  you  are  ushered  into  a  large  piece  of  ground, 
laid  out  with  great  taste  as  a  pleasure-garden,  and  so  arranged 
as  that  all  the  surrounding  objects,  except  the  beautiful  spire 
of  the  cathedra],  are  completely  hid,  so  that  one  may  at  once 
&ncy  oneself  in  the  country.  This  place  was  then  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Shennan,  formerly  gardener  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  a  well  known  pine-grower,  sund  a  man  of 
very  superior  abilities*  His  pines  were  looking  extremely  well 
when  I  saw  them ;  and  we  had  some  very  handsome  fruit  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  Several  specimens  of  hot-house 
climbers  were  in  high  perfection ;  such  as  Cbmbr^tum  pur- 
pureum,  Passiflora  Bonapartea,  &c.  Some  specimens  of  Ix6ra 
Goccinea  were  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  grounds  were 
bespangled  with  ornamental  and  rare  plants ;  but  the  kitchen- 
garden  department  was  confined  to  a  small  space,  and  evidently 
looked  on  as  of  minor  importance.  The  crops,  &e.,  were,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  deficient,  and  the  whole  place  was  character- 
ised by  neat  and  orderly  keeping*         I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Wm.  Sanders, 
Laurence  Hill  Nursery^  BriUcl^  Zkf.  IS.  1832. 


Art.  III.    A  Visit  to  the  Gardens  of  T*  A,  Knight^  Esq. 

^y  Mr.  John  Pearson. 

Sir, 
Knowing  you  are  anxious  to  receive  reports  of  difiPerent 
gardens,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  again  visited  Downton 
Casde,  September  7.  Among  the  many  things  worthy  of 
notice,  Mr.  Knight  showed  me  his  Persian  melons.  Those 
grown  in  pots  are  certainly  very  good;  but  those  that  are 
grown  in  (what  I  shall  call)  his  patent  melon  pit  are  much 
the  best.  This  pit  is  built  on  the  plan  of  heating  cold  air  by 
passing  it  through  flues  heated  with  dung  linings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  plan  Mr.  Knight  has  before  described.  I 
mention  it  here,  because  I  think  the  melons  will  surpass  those 
grown  in  pots,  owing  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  in  the  former 
case,  not  being  exposed  to  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  pit,  &c. 

Mr.  Knight's  pines  are  looking  very  well :  he  considers 

them  much  better  flavoured  than  tho^^  grown  in  the  usual 

way.     He  cuts  them  when  quite  green  (that  is,  before  they 

show  the  least  appearance  of  colour),  as  they  are  the  best 
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flavoured  at  thattime,  when  grown  according  to  Mr.  Knight's 
plan*  I  tasted  a  fruit  of  the  green  olive  pine^  which  was  as 
green  as  a  leek,  but  of  the  finest  flavour  I  ever  tasted.  At  the 
BAOie  time>  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  pines  grown  in 
the  usual  way  are  never  better  than  when  just  beginning  ^<to 
turn,"  as  gardeners  term  it.  Mr.  Knight  has  quantities  of 
seedling  pears,  plums,  potatoes,  hybrid  melons,  &c.;  but 
what  I  wish  more  particularly  to  inform  my  brother-gardeners 
of  are  aome  seedling  nectarines,  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
in  every  gentlemim's  garden  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  procured. 

The  Downton  nectarine  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  these 
seedlings :  it  is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  large  in  size,  oblong  in 
shape,  firm  in  the  flesh,  excellent  in  flavour,  and  with  the 
stone  small.  The  next  in  quality  is  the  Althorp  seedling ;  a 
very  good  nectarine,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Downton:  it 
more  resembles  the  old  Elruge,  but  is  not  so  stringy  in 
the  flesh  as  that  long*esteemed  nectarine.  There  is  another, 
the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten  (not  having  taken  any 
notes),  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Downton  in  flavour,  but 
differs  widely  in  shape. 

Although  I  have  thus  volunteered  my  humfaie  opinion  on 
these  nectarines,  I  feel  assured  that  gardeners  will  be  very 
fond  of  them,  from  the  good  appearance  of  the  trees  on  the 
walls;  and  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  appreciate  their 
excellence  from  their  most  delicious  flavour,  which  far  sur- 
passes the  Murrey,  and  all  the  old  favourites. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Kifdet  Hall  Gardens,  Sept.  1832.  John  Pearson. 
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By  Robert  Mai^let,  Jun.  Esq, 

(Contmuedfrom  y 61.  YIIL  p.  526.) 

On  looking  over  my  last  jottanda,  I  find  some  corrections 
to  make^  which  I  send  you  ^,  and  many  omissions,  which  I 
would  now  fill  up,  but  that  I  should  have  to  bring  the  reader 
back  to  where  we  started.     I  propose,  however,  when  ixre 

*  Page  5f  1.  line  8,  from  the  bottom,  for  **  expeditious"  read  "  expe- 
ditus "  {Latin,  light-armed).  P.  62\.  1. 6.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  these** 
read  «  this."  P.  523. 1. 1 1-  for  «  engrafted  "  read  "  ungrafted."  P.  523. 
L  25*  for  **  wonders  "  read  **  wondrous."  P.  525. 1. 14., "  2Vow  Joumees  ** 
is  properly  translated  **  three  days  of  battle."  P.  526. 1. 19.  for  "  stormy  ** 
read  "  snowy."  P.  52$.  1. 25.  for  "  seventy  feet  deep  "  read  ^  seventeen 
feet  d»ep." 
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have  finished  our  rapid  travels  in  company^  if  so  it  shodd 
happen,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  statistics  of  each  coun* 
try  passed  over;  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  general 
subject  of  this  Magazinei  in  which  such  vacancies  can  be 
supplied. 

Having  arrived  at  Genevay  I  shall,  before  proceeding 
farther,  give  the  following  list  of  such  plants  as  I  observed 
by  the  way^de,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  that  city,  by  Dijon, 
&c«  Most  of  them  I  was  enabled  to  collect  specimens  of  by 
walking  up  the  hills ;  which  may  always  be  done  provided  the 
traveller  takes  his  place  on  the  outside,  or  in  the  coup^^  and 
secures  the  good  offices  of  the  conducteur  by  a  small  gra- 
tuity. Some  of  the  plants,  however,  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain  of,  as  far  as  regards  species,  having  only  seen  them 
from  the  diligence ;  and  plants  are  not  things  that  ^*  he  who 
runs  may  read." 

SantoUnaincana,  Tussil^go  alpina,  Cacalia alpina,  iic&nthus 
m611is ;  allium,  two  or  three  species,  not  in  flower ;  Gladiolus 
comuHinis;  lAihyrw  tuberosus,  also  seen  in  cultivation  for 
its  large  and  esculent  tubers;  Spartium  junceum ;  Sedum, 
many  species,  particularly  i^nacdmpseros  and  villosum ; 
Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  ^'nthemis  Pyr^thrum,  Melissa 
officinalis,  Campanula  grandiflora  [Platycodon^.  Dec.  grandi- 
fl6rum  A.  Dee.\  C.  Sp^culund  [Specularia  A.  Dec.  Specu- 
lum A.  Dee^  and  another  species,  which  I  could  not  recog- 
nise; Didnthusbarbatus,  JShododendronferrugineum  (on  Jura), 
Nig^lla  arvensis,  Xathyrus  prat^nsis,  Achillea  Afillefolium, 
M<^icago  lupulina  (very  common),  Cichdrium  /'ntybus, 
^conitum  Napellus,  Ad6ni£  vernalis,  £ry6nia  alba,  Jimiperus 
&bina,  J.  Ox^cedrus,  Clematis  Viorna,  IVifoHum  ripens, 
Piant^go  lanceolata. 

There  was  also  occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  plant  which  I 
took  for  an  ^chium,  but  of  which  I  was  unable  to  collect  a 
specimen. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  plants  from  the  immense  flora  of 
France ;  which  are  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  those  to  be 
found  between  Paris  and  Geneva,  but  merely  to  show  the 
young  gardener  that  some  botanical  knowledge  may  be 
snatched  up  even  while  whirling  along  on  the  diligence. 

We  now  return  to  Geneva.  I1ie  ground  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  hilly,  which  makes  most  of  the  streets  tortu- 
ous and  penible  [tiring].  The  houses  are  high,  from  five  to 
six  stories  in  general,  and  are  not  unfrequently  deformed 
by  shed  roof  arcades,  supported  by  clumsy  wooden  posts, 
which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  most  of  the  streets  are 

rather  narrow ;  the  pavement,  however,  is  good. 
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There  are  numerous  fountains,  supplied  by  fourteen  pumps, 
each  of  1 1  in.  diameter,  wrought  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  which  is  made  of  wood. 
Yet  they  discharge  water  at  the  height  of  100  ft. .  The  water- 
wheel,  which  is,  of  course,  undershot,  is  enclosed  in  a  dark 
wooden  shed,  standing,  as  the  whole  structure  does,  on  wooden 
piles  in  the  water.  The  only  light  admitted  into  this  shed  is 
through  and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the 
flashing  and  foaming  of  the  bright  blue  water  in  the  darksome 
gloom  produces  an  effect  almost  magical. 

Two  wooden  bridges  cross  the  Rhone,  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  and,  with  the  adjacent  extremity  of  Lake 
Leman,  insulates  one  of  them. 

The  principal  street  runs  nearly  parallel  with  one  of  these 
branches,  and  near  it  a  new  quay  is  now  being  built  for  the 
small  craft,  which  ply  upon  the  lake,  to  moor  at.  From  this 
lower  part  of  the  town  there  is  but  little  view :  but,  on  ascend- 
ing to  the  terrace  walks,  at  the  most  elevated  part  possible, 
the  view  is  extremely  magnificent.  It  overlooks  the  whole 
city  with  its  picturesque  and  scattered  roofs,  and  its  cathedral 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  pagan  temple  of  the 
sun.  The  deep  blue  lake,  stretching  until  the  villages  on  its 
beautiful  shores  dip  below  the  horizon ;  and  with  an  atmo- 
sphere so  pure,  that  village  and  church,  tower  and  hamlet, 
piercing  through  the  forestry,  are  seen  as  clear  at  forty  miles* 
distance  as  at  five  in  our  murkier  clime. 

Jura's  lofty  ridge,  clothed  almost  throughout  with  dark 
pine  forests,  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  everlasting  Alps, 
enwrapped  in  clouds  and  snow,  embrace  the  matchless  land- 
scape. Between  them  and  the  lake,  on  which  many  a  sail 
expands  its  placid  wing,  terraces  of  nature's  sloping  smile 
with  every  variety  of  sylvan  beauty  and  rural  elegance,  and 
rejoice  in  an  educated  gentry  and  an  intellectual  and  contented 
peasantry. 

Geneva  is  wholly  surrounded  with  walls  and  trenches,  across 
which,  in  one  place,  a  light  and  elegant  wire  suspension  bridge 
is  built ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the  observatory,  ai 
small  building,  surmounted  by  two  hemispherical  domes  of  tin. 
The  use  of  tin,  that  is,  tinned  sheet  iron,  is  universal  through- 
out Switzerland,  for  covering  roofs,  for  eave  shoots,  trunks, 
&c. ;  and  nothing  can  show  more  fully  the  exquisite  purity 
and  great  dryness  of  the  air,  than  that,  in  such  exposed  situ- 
ations, it  retains  its  fine  silvery  lustre  for  years.  By  a 
mistaken  and  miserable  parsimony,  tin  has  been  of  late  occa- 
sionally used  for  such  purposes  in  these  countries,  even  for 
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^vernment  works,  and  in  a  short  time  presents  nothing  but 
a  few  shreds  of  rusty  iron. 

Geneva  has  always  been  the  peculiar  abode  of  political  and 
religious  freedom ;  and,  even  now,  the  inhabitants  approach 
nearer  to  those  healthy  and  peculiarly  English  habits  of 
mind,  which  free  institutions  produce,  than  perhaps  any  other 
people  on  the  Continent. 

An  admirable  system  of  public  instruction  and  public 
reward  is,  and  has  long  been,  in  operation  ;  and  its  effects  are 
manifest  even  on  the  lowest  orders. 

In  fine,  "  were  the  world  all  before  me  where  to  choose '' 
.to  anchor  my  bark  of  life,  that  choice  should  be  at  Geneva. 

In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  must  pass  over  any  description  of 
its  library,  with  the  homilies  of  St.  Augustine,  written  on 
papyrus  of  the  sixth  century,  its  museum,  with  all  the  labours 
of  Saussure  and  De  Luc,  and  all  the  tempting  glories  of  its 
elegant  bijouterie^  &c.,  to  make  an  excursion  to  Ferney,  and 
visit  all  that  remains  of  the  abode  of  him 

**  Who  was  all  fire  and  fickleness ;  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes ;  but,  in  mind, 
A  wit  as  various,  gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined/' 

—  need  I  say,  of  Voltaire  ? 

The  way  from  Geneva  is  through  a  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated country;  corn  and  pasture,  chestnuts  and  orchards, 
and  here  and  there  a  vine  or  fig  tree,  embroider  the  face 
of  nature  into  a  garden.  Well  kept  fences  and  hedge- 
rows skirt  the  shady  roads,  which  not  a  little  resemble 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  house  in 
which  Voltaire  so  long  resided,  where  he  drew  around  him 
the  learned  and  the  noble  of  every  nation,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived the  ambassadors  of  the  Russian  empress,  is  now  a 
tenantless  mansion,  the  desolate  goal  of  travelling  curiosity. 

"  Decay's  effacing  fingers  "  press  heavily  on  all  around : 
the  house  is  disfurnished,  save  of  some  mouldy  pictures,  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  bed,  said  to  have  been  Voltaire's. 
The  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style  of  garden- 
ing. A  straight  avenue,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  have  fallen 
to  decay,  leads  to  the  house. 

The  garden  consists  at  present  but  of  a  long  straight 
fcrr^fltf  [bower]  walk  of  beeches,  rampant  and  undipped,  where 
many  of  those  works  were  composed  which,  w^hile  they  de- 
lighted by  their  wit,  poisoned  the  very  sources  of  human 
morals.  This  walk,  which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
high  Alps,  was  the  favourite  musing-place  of  Voltaire. 

Near  the  house  is  a  circular  fountain  basin,  half,  choked 
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with  rubbish  and  leaves,  whose  jet  d'eau  has  long  ceased  to 
murmur ;  a  dark  green  moss  covering  every  walk,  and  the  old 
bosquet  [thicket]  is  a  jungle  of  weeds. 

The  reflections  suggested  by  visiting  this  spot  are  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  attained  greater 
literary  popularity  during  his  lifetime  than  Voltaire :  in  fact, 
his  death  was  caused  by  overwhelming  admiration  and  public 
honours ;  yet  few  men's  memories  are  dwelt  on  with  less  sym- 
pathy, or  fewer  praises.  Among  all  that  deserves  repre^ 
hension,  it  is  consolatory  to  find  some  traits  related  that 
bespeak  benevolence  of  disposition.  All  that  deserves  praise 
in  his  voluminous  writings  is  his  poignant  wit,  and  the  elegant 
speciousness  with  which  he  was  able  to  clothe  the  weakest 
sophistry.  But  he  has  made  no  discoveries,  and  has  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge;  and,  however  he 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  misery,  it  is 
certain  he  has  devised  nothing  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  man.  [Our  own  opinion  of  Voltaire,  and  of  the  good  done 
by  him,  differs  widely  from  that  of  our  correspondent.] 

A  steam-boat  now  plies  upon  Lake  Leman,  from  and  to 
Geneva,  touching  at  most  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the 
shores  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water.  This  lake,  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe, 
is  of  nearl}'  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  the  convex  side  of  which 
is  towards  the  north.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth;  its  depth  varies  from  40  ft.  to  900  ft;.; 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1000  ft.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  upwards  of  forty  rivers,  of  which  the 
Rhone  is  the  largest.  Owing  to  its  great  average  depth,  it 
never  freezes,  except  near  the  edge  in  very  severe  winters. 
Similar  agitations  to  those  once  observed  in  Loch  Tay,  in 
Scotland,  have  been  seen  in  it ;  namely,  sudden  rising  and 
failing  of  the  waters,  at  particular  spots,  above  and  below  their 
usual  level,  succeeded  by  oscillations,  until  they  return  to 
their  ordinary  situations.  This  phenomenon  may  arise  either 
from  landslips,  so  to  speak,  taking  place  under  the  water ; 
that  is  to  say,  large  masses  of  debris  detached  by  the  watec 
falling  from  the  sides  of  subaqueous  precipices,  or  from  the 
water  suddenly  forcing  its  way  into  large  cavities  or  sub- 
aqueous caverns,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  strata,  are  not 
unlikely  to  exist  in  Lake  Leman.  It  contains  a  great  many 
species  of  fish.  I  have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  washes  of  its  shores ;  but  from  their  mineral  composition, 
at  least  on  the  Jura  side,  they  do  not  seem  likely  to  afford  a 
very  rich  botanical  harvest. 

There  is  but  a  single  islet  in  the  lake,  so  small  as  to  be 
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probably  but  the  pinnacle  of  an  immerged  mountain ;  two  or 
three  bushes  grow  on  it)  nevertheless :  it  is  nearly  opposite 
the  rocks  of  La  Meilleraye. 

It  was  a  morning  of  exulting  sunshine  and  loveliness  when 
we  sailed  from  Geneva  for  Villeneuve,  and  so  for  some  time 
it  remained  ;  but  alas !  fine  weather,  that  most  essential  of  all 
comforts  to  the  traveller,  soon  deserted  us.  Behind  the 
snowy  Alps,  that  relieved  themselves  in  dazzling  whiteness, 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  a  colossal  nimbus,  dark  as  despair, 
gradually  rose,  with  ragged,  whitish,  thundery-looking  rack 
sweeping  about  beneath  it.  Up  it  rose,  and,  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  IcMvering  of  the  footlights  in  a  theatre,  it  threw  a  cold 
gloominess  over  the  before  sunny  landscape.  The  clear  blue 
lake  became  black  as  ink.  The  great  cloud  now  covered  the 
whole  heaven.  The  rack  seemed  violently  agitated  over  the 
crest  of  Jura.  A  few  large  heavy  spitting  drops  of  rain  fell 
upon  tlie  deck  of  the  steamer ;  a  bright  blinding  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  almost  instantly  a  deafening  thunder,  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  timbers  of  the  ship,  burst  above  us,  and 
rumbled  away  in  reiterated  reverberations  from  crag  to  crag. 


— —  **  Quo  maxima  motu 
Tenra  tremit,  fupere  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  strayit  pavor." 

^  Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  pod : 
Her  entnuk  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod; 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode: 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd,^ 

DrydefCi  trans, 

Down  came  the  rain ;  and  such  rain  as,  in  force  and  beavines9| 
I  never  saw  equalled ;  — 

-— —  **  Fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  aequor,*' 

**  And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas  rebound.^' 

DiydefCttraiiu. 

After  about  an  hour,  its  extreme  violence  subsided ;  the 
clouds  descended  gradually  to  about  within  100  ft  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  there  they  hunff  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  copiously  distilling  a  thick,  smaJJ,  drenching  rain, 
something  of  the  Scotch  mist  order. 

However,  underneath  this  pluviose  canopy,  and  that  of  an 
umbrella,  we  were  enabled  to  see,  though  not  to  advantage, 
the  many  picturesque  ch&teaus  and  villages  past  which  we 
swept : — Copet,  Lausanne,  Vevay,  Clarens ;  names  ever  asso- 
ciated with  ijie  undying  &me  of  £>e  Stael,  Gibbon,  and  Rous* 

seaut 
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•    **  Lake  Leman  lies  by  Ohillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom  line  was  sent 
From  Ohillon's  snow-white  battlement, 
'Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls;" 

and  beyond  which  the  beetling  brow  of  the  mountain  over- 
hangs, in  almost  perpendicular  abruptness,  yet  clothed,  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  rich  verdure  of  ivy  and  procumbent 
shrubs.  Small  seems  the  height  of  that  lofty  "  donjon," 
when  matched  against  the  loftier  rock,  that  seems  to  frown 
haughtily  upon  it,  the  ancient  abode  of  feudal  tyranny,  where 
once  the  magnanimous  and  patriotic  Bonnivard  chafed  in  un- 
just imprisonment. 

We  arrived  at  Villeneuve  tolerably  soaked,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  comfortable  assurance  from  one  of  those  oracular 
personages  sometimes  met  with,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  rain  giving  over  for  a  week  at  least,  and  that  there  was 
small  chance  of  our  being  able  to  get  into  Italy,  as  the  Sim- 
plon  was  mined,  and  an  Austrian  army  of  observation  on  the 
Italian  side.  We  shall  see  how  these  matters  turned  out  by 
and  by.  I  mention  this,  as  a  caution  to  young  travellers  like 
myself  not  to  swallow  all  they  hear,  or  to  rule  their  actions  by 
the  gossip  of  every  chance  camerado  {companion]. 

From  Villeneuve  a  singular  conveyance,  intended  as  a 
stage  coach,  but  very  like  a  modern  hearse,  with  leathern 
sides,  and  benching  along  them,  and  moreover  a  kind  of 
narrow  table  along  the  middle,  which  seemed  to  concentrate 
the  rain  that  poured  through  the  roof  upon  our  knees,  started 
with  us  for  the  little  town  of  Bex,  pronounced  Bay^  and 
celebrated  for  its  salt  brine  springs,  which,  as  a  wag  once 
said,  must  be  bay  salt.  The  road  lay  through  a  fine  valley, 
completely  flooded  over,  the  trees  alone  standing  out  of  the 
muddy  water;  and  the  road  so  obliterated,  that  we  more  than 
once  ran  the  danger  of  being  upset.  Arrived  at  Bex,  we 
hired  a  calash  to  carry  us  on  to  St.  Maurice,  which  we  arrived 
at  just  as  it  became  dark.  We  stopped  to  change  our  horses 
in  the  main  street;  and  in  a  second  or  two  a  party  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  men,  with  lanterns  and  poles,  accosted  us,  with 
the  pleasant  intelligence,  that  the  torrents  had  broken  up  the 
road  to  Martigny  in  many  places,  and  that  the  Rhone  had  so 
uprooted  and  overflowed  it,  near  the  Pisse-Vache,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  dangerous;  and  they  wished  to  know 
whether  we  would  have  their  escort. 

After  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  were  the  real  difiifculties 
of  the  way,  we  agreed  to  their  ofier ;  and>  having  obtained 
our  change  of  steeds,  we  began  to  move  slowly  on,  accOHi- 
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panied  by  our  jacks-o'-the-lantern.  We  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile,  when  the  noise  of  rushing  water  began  to  be 
heard,  and  presently  we  encountered  the  first,  and,  as  it  after« 
wards  turned  out,  the  worst  torrent  At  a  place  where  the 
road  was  cut  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  one  side 
rapidly  declined,  but  on  the  other  was  a  gentle  but  broken 
slope,  a  tremendous  rain  torrent  was  discharging  itself  over 
the  road.  It  had  already  carried  above  two  feet  deep  of 
shining  slaty  stone  out  over  the  road  for  the  length  of  fifty 
or  sixty  paces ;  and  in  some  places  it  had  excavated  deep 
hollows.  At  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  water  fell  with 
prodigious  noise  over  the  abrupt  bank ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  head  of  a  temporary  cataract. 

'  Some  of  the  guides  seized  the  horses  by  their  heads ;  the 
rest  stood  fast  at  each  side  of  the  carriage ;  the  driver  whipped 
the  frightened  animals;  and  we  rushed  in.  But,  before  we  had 
passed  over  ten  feet,  one  of  the  wheels  sunk  into  a  gully, 
so  deep  as  to  require  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  guides  to 
prevent  its  upsetting)  which,  had  it  happened,  we  and  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  washed  down  the  abrupt  bank  over  which 
the  torrent  rolled.  For  some  time  the  carriage  remained 
immovable,  and  was  every  moment  becoming  less  mobile, 
from  the  wedging  of  the  stones  into  the  spokes  of  the  wheels, 
which  we  could  hear  over  the  noise  of  the  water  rattling  and 
clashing  along  thie  bottom.  The  torrent  here  was  of  a  depth 
and  force  that  rendered  standing  in  it  difficult,  and  falling 
destruction ;  so  that  our  unstable  equilibrium  in  our  carriage, 
lying  nearly  on  its  beam  ends,  in  the  momentary  expectation 
of  a  ducking,  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  However,  a  sud- 
den and  united  exertion  of  our  guides  and  horses  dragged  us 
out  of  the  gully,  and  we  got  in  «  second  or  two  out  of  the 
main  rush,  and  soon  afler  on  dry  land  again.  We  passed 
two  or  three  similar,  but  less  formidable  torrents,  before  we 
came  to  where  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  seemed,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge  by  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  to  be 
entirely  flooded.  The  rain  had  now  ceased  ;  and  through  the 
water  we  were  dragged,  the  guides  poking  out  the  road  with 
lantern  and  pole.  In  a  short  time  we  began  to  hear  the 
hoarse  brayings  of  the  swollen  Pisse-Vache.  The  guides, 
whenever  they  communicated  with  one  another,  spoke  palois, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  us ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent, 
by  their  hesitation,  that  they  had  lost  the  road  track,  which, 
I  suppose,  was,  as  roads  «q  the  Swiss  valleys  usually  are, 
without  side  fences.  However,  we  got  on  without  accident, 
if  not  without  danger,  until  we  came  close  opposite  the  cataract ; 
and  then  the  water  became  so  deep  that  we  came  to  a  full 
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stop,  while  the  guides  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  track.  It 
was  still  Tery  dark ;  but  on  our  right,  apparently  at  about 
150  yards'  distance,  we  could  dimly  discern  the  whitish  column 
of  the  foaming  fall,  and  occasionally  the  wind  wafled  its  wet» 
ting  spray  against  our  faces,  and  the  water  we  were  in  was  a 
deep  and  rapid  eddying  current.  After  a  delay  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  our  driver  answered  all  our 
enquiries  with  ^^  sacreSf "  and  saintly  invocations,  the  guides 
returned,  having  rediscovered  the  road  a  little  farther  on, 
lying  high  and  dry,  which  by  a  lateral  movement  we  soon 
gained,  and  then  found  that,  in  the  way  we  were  going,  we 
stood  a  chance  of  a  shower-bath  beneath  the  Pisse-Vache 
itself,  if  not  of  a  worse  fate. 

Here  we  dismissed  our  hardy  guides  with  thanks  and  suit- 
able remuneration ;  and,  with  a  gi*ateful  ^^  bon  sair^'  they  prer 
pared  at  once  to  return  to  St.  Maurice  by  the  way  we  had 
come.  The  hardiness  and  endurance  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 
is  truly  admirable ;  and  it  is  most  worthy  of  being  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  no  instance  will  a  peasant  seek  to  be  employed 
as  a  guide,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  unless  his  assistance 
is  necessary,  which,  when  offered,  should,  consequently,  be 
always  accepted. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  safely  at 
Martigny,  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  and  got  into  bed. 

Such  was  our  first  day's  journey  in  the  Alps,  l^be  amount 
of  debris  carried  down  by  the  torrents  of  one  heavy  day's 
rain  in  the  Alps  is  inconceivable.  I  shall  be  enabled,  in  the 
progress  of  this  little  tour,  to  adduce  some  remarkable  in* 
stances  of  these  and  similar  phenomena,  which  Lyell  has  so 
ably  illustrated,  and  founded  thereon  his  geological  system. 

The  morning  appeared  again,  with  all  the  beauty  of  the 
preceding  one;  and  nought  remained  of  the  previous  day's 
inundation  visible,  but  some  muddy  pools  in  the  meadowSf 
and  the  swollen  Drance,  rolling  turbidly  along  past  the 
town. 

Martigny,  said  to  be  the  ancient  ^^  Octodurum,"  stands  at 
the  exti*emity  of  a  level  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  Drance  coming  from  the  passes  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  which  we  will  hereafter  describe,  sweeps  past  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Rhone  farther  down  the  valley.  Imme« 
diately  behind  the  town,  boldly  perched  upon  a  projecting 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  ruins  of  the  old  casde 
of  La  Bathia,  once  a  bishop's  {mlace.  The  town  itself  is  a 
scattered  irregular  collection  of  houses  of  the  meaner  sort : 
the  new  square,  however,  has  some  in  better  style,  and  shows 
a  marked  improvement  in  taste ;   some  of  the  ;streets  ajra 
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tbleraUy  well  paved ;  knd,  in  common  with  every  Swiss  vil« 
lage,  or  even  chalet,  it  has  got  its  fountains  of  crystalline 
water,  which  are  usually  supplied  from  elevated  mountain 
springs,  conducted  through  wooden  pipes.  In  Martigny  I 
first  observed  the  custom,  common  throughout  many  parts  of 
Switzerland,  of  hanging  mistletoes  over  the  bouse  doors  ;  a 
superstition  for  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  reason 
rendered.  Martigny,  ahliough  sadly  injured  by  the  inun* 
dation  of  the  Drance  in  1818,  a  catastrophe  which  we  shall 
more  fully  touch  upon  when  treating  of  St.  Bernard,  is  a 
rising  litde  town,  from  its  convenient  situation  for  Alpine 
tourists,  and  the  celebrity  it  has  acquired  from  having  been 
Napoleon's  head-quarters,  attracting  travellers. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  stands, 
is  one  of  the  deepest  in  Switzerland,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by 
mountains  of  great  altitude,  and  its  bottom  but  little  more 
than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  may  here  remark 
an  instance  of  the  analogy  that  always  subsists  between  the 
magnitude  of  rivers  and  tiie  depth  of  the  valleys  in  which  they 
rise.  One  of  die  first  objects  that  arrested  my  eye  in  Martigny 
was  a  cretin,  or  person  afflicted  with  goitre.  It  was  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen ;  and,  as  it  happened  to  be  a  very  bad  case,  it 
made  a  powerRil  impressicni  on  me.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
**  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  none  is  more  humiliating  in  the 
spectacle  it  presents  of  mind  and  body.  As  this  disease  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  learned  world, 
and  as  few  people  are  to  be  met  with  that  have  a  correct 
notion  of  it,  a  short  account  of  it,  I  presume,  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  although  this  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  gardeners,  yet  to  exclude  every 
thing  but  gardening  from  it,  would  be  like  a  gardener  tra* 
veiling  with  his  eyes  obstinately  shut,  except  when  he  was 
informed  that  a  garden  was  in  view. 

The  disease  called  goitre,  and  by  physicians  broncho* 
cele,  is  seated  in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  afiecting,  chiefly, 
the  thyroid  gland.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  swelling, 
varying  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  20  or  25  lbs.  weight.  The 
protuberance  generally  remains  of  the  usual  colour  of  the 
skin ;  but  in  bad  cases  it  becomes  of  a  livid  red,  and  some* 
times  suppurates.  It  is  sometimes  oongenite,  and  frequently 
appears  in  after-life.  It  is  not  wholly  confined  to  man; 
dogs  and  other  quadrupeds  have  been  ob9erved  labouring 
under  it. 

It  is  not  confined  to  Switzerland,  but  is  or  has  been  found 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  Sumatra,  in  Tartary,  in  the  East 
Indies,  at  Dresden,  and  in  Derbyshire.     It  has  been  said  not 
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to  be '  indigenous  at  a  greater  elevation  than  about  4000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  this  is  much  disputed. 

The  swelling  of  the  throat  affects  women  and  children  much 
more  than  men.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  never  painful, 
and  then  it  is  always  attended  with  idiotcy  more  or  less  com- 
plete. I  have  scarcely  seen  a  woman  in  Switzerland  that  has 
not  an  unusual  fulness  of  flesh  about  the  throat,  which, 
although  not  deformed,  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  goitre. 
Foreigners  are  not  supposed  liable  to  it. 

When  incision  is  made  into  the  diseased  gland,  it  is  found 
cellular,  and  filled  with  a  viscous  fluid,  occasionally  containing 
portions  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  concretion.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  affection;  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following :  —  1st,  That  it  is  caused  by  drink- 
ing snow  water.  2dly,  By  drinking  water  impregnated  with, 
or  holding  in  solution,  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  which 
the  water  from  glaciers  generally  is,  although  sometimes  quite 
transparent.  Sdly,  That  it  is  produced  by  the  ardent  heat  and 
stagnation  of  the  air  of  the  valleys  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Saussure.  4thly,  That  it  is  produced  by  an  imperfect  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
highly  elevated  countries  affording  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  the  blood,  in  a  given  time,  than  a  denser  atmosphere  would. 
To  all  these  theories  cogent  objections  have  been  made,  and 
the  (]uestion  still  is  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  of  late  the  exhibition  of  iodine,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease, lias  been  attended  with  almost  universal  success. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  first  supposition  is,  that  snow 
water  differs  in  nothing  from  common  water  but  in  temperature, 
and  that  goitres  are  found  where  snow  is  unknown.  To  the 
second,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  secretion  of  solid  or 
earthy  matter  is  found  in  the  gland.  To  the  third,  that  the 
disease  is  found  existing  under  various  climates  and  states  of 
the  atmosphere.  And  to  the  fourth,  that  the  rapidity  of 
respiration  is  accelerated  in  a  rare  atmosphere,  to  compensate 
for  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen. 

However,  amidst  all  this  speciousness,  the  most  universal 
coexistence^  and  probable  cause  of  goitre,  is  the  drinking  water 
loaded  with  earthy  matter,  which  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
the  water  of  Switzerland ;  and,  from  my  own  observation,  I 
know  that  the  peasants  pay  no  attention,  to  what  water  they 
drink.  I  have  seen  them  drinking  the  water  of  the  Aar,  a 
glass  of  which,  when  laid  by,  soon  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  silex,  and  after  some  time  an  impalpable  precipitate  of 
tufa. 
.    Idiotcy,  as  one  of  the  frightful  attendants  on  the  disorder, 
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has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  earthy 
secretions  lodged  in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  glands  of  the 
throat.     Silex  has  been  found  in  the  pineal  gland  of  idiots. 

One  remarkable  fact  respecting  cretins  remains  to  be 
noticed.  They  are  esteemed  by  their  parents  blessings;  they 
are  even  said  to  prefer  idiotic  children,  conceiving  them  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  God,  and  certain  of  future  felicity,  because 
incapable  of  wilful  sin.  These  idiots  are  frequently  married, 
and  are  always  carefully  tended  in  all  their  wants  by  their  rela- 
tions. It  is  at  least  fortunate  for  these  poor  objects  that  such 
a  superstition  prevaUs.  They  usually  bask  in  the  sun  all  the 
summer  long,  and  are  seldom  employed  at  any  occupation, 
however  unintellectual.  * 

In  next  Number  we  propose  passing  through  the  T^te 
Noir  into  Chamouny,  &c. 

Robert  Mallet. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Emigration  of  Gardeners  to  the  United  States 
of  America,    By  Benjamin  Poo  re,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Sir, 

In  your  Number  for  June  last,  your  correspondent,  now  in 
this  country  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  288.),  wonders  you  should  advise 
gardeners  and  others  to  emigrate  hither ;  and  you  very  pro- 
perly give  my  name  in  the  margin  (p.  289.)  as  the  person 
from  whom  you  received  the  information  as  to  price  of  wages, 
board,  &c. 

Understanding  your  correspondent  was  in  Albany,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  see  him ;  not  doubting,  from  what  I  had 
heard  of  him  as  a  gentleman,  he  would  be  open  to  conviction, 
and  correct,  in  his  next  letter,  the  mistake  he  had  laboured 
under  when  he  wrote  to  you  last :  but,  he  having  left  Albany, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  farm,  as  I  was  informed,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  procure  his  address ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  beg  of  you  to  publish  as  much  of  this  letter  as  you 
may  deem  proper,  in  answer  to  him.  I  am  anxious  for  this, 
as,  after  the  reception  I  met  with  from  every  class  of  society 
with  which  I  came  in  contact  during  my  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  my  forefathers  (it  being  universally  marked  with  frank 
hospitality  without  the  smallest  claim  to  it,  although  at  the 
risk  which  always  attends  the  bestowing  confidence  in  advance 
upon  a  stranger),  I  should  feel  very  unwilling  (partial  as  I  am 

*  Infonnatioa  on  cases  of  goitre,  and  opinions  on  the  causes  of  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History ,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  19  L 
446.  470. 1  vol.  iv.  p.  86.  89. — J.  D. 
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to  America,  though  still  proud  of  my  English  ancestors)  to 
make  any  statement  that  would  not  be  realised  by  every  per- 
son emigrating  here.  I  hope  ever  to  remember,  with  grati- 
tude and  respect,  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  myself  and 
family  received  while  among  you ;  and  shall  always  endeavour 
to  promote  the  wishes  of  all  who  visit  this  country,  either  for 
a  short  period  or  a  permanent  residence.  Numerous  enquiries 
were  made  of  us,  while  in  Europe,  as  to  the  class  of  people 
most  benefited  by  emigration ;  and  those  enquiries  often  pro- 
ceeded fix)m  persons  who,  like  yourself^  had  no  wish  to  emi- 
grate themselves,  but  who  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  and  desirous  of  imparting  facts  to  such  as 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  them  by  personal  observation. 
To  these  enquiries  my  reply  was  always  the  same.  To  those 
who  have  a  competent  income  to  live  in  England,  and  no 
desire  to  increase  the  property  intended  for  their  heirs,  Remain 
Kjohere  you  are ;  but  to  those  wishing  to  increase  their  property, 
America  opens  a  wide  field  in  any  branch  of  industry.  Should 
they  not  wish  to  attend  to  anv  description  of  business,  an 
opportunity  is  here  presented  ot  investing  capital  in  stocks  of 
various  descriptions,  or  on  bond  and  on  mortgages  of  real 
estates ;  by  which  6  per  cent  interest  can  always  be  obtained, 
and  oftentimes  7  and  S,  and  sometimes  12  per  cent  per  an- 
num. To  all  who  labour  for  a  livelihood,  and  particularly  if 
they  have  families,  I  say.  Come  without  fail ;  and,  should  you 
meet  with  every  obstacle  imagination  could  picture,  and  you 
should,  in  faqt,  enjoy  less  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  in 
England,  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your 
children  educated,  however  poor  you  may  be ;  and  to  know 
that  the  highest  ofiices  of  honour  or  profit  that  a  numerous 
and  free  people  can  bestow  are  within  their  reach ;  and,  also, 
that  they  are  in  a  country  where  the  standard  of  morality  is 
higher,  although  no  religious  sect  has  a  preference  by  law, 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Most  of  your  readers 
know  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  dollars  and  cents ; 
100  cents  making  one  dollar,  and  444  cents  the  par  value  of 
the  pound  sterling.  Of  course,  one  shilling  sterling  is  a  frac- 
tion more  than  22  cents.  Multiply  22  cents  by  ?  (the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week),  and  it  makes  154  cents;  for  which 
sum,  I  say  (and,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  without 
fear  of  contradiction),  board,  lodging,  and  washing  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  farming  section  of  the  twenty-four  United  States. 
I  have  been  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-four,  and,  always 
feeling  an  interest  in  agriculture,  am  certain  I  am  not  deceived. 
I  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  board  could  be  ob- 
tained in  our  cities  and  their  immediate  viqmity  at  th^  pricey 
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neither  did  I  intend  to  quote  the  price  of  labour  in  such 
situations ;  as  living  is  higher,  and  labour  also  higher.  I  have 
paid  as  high  prices  for  accommodations  in  hotels  in  this  coun* 
try  as  I  did  at  the  London  Coffee-house  on  Ludgate  Hill : 
that  is,  however,  no  rule  that  a  labouring  man  cannot  live  for 
much  less  here  than  in  England.  The  labouring  man  receives 
as  much  wages  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  board,  washing, 
and  lodging,  as  he  obtains  in  England  without  either,  as  at 
least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  board  their  labourers;  and  I  doubt  much  if  they 
would  give  them  16  cents  per  day  (say  Sd.)  in  addition,  if  they 
would  board  themselves.  The  living  or  board  generally  con- 
sists of  coffee  or  tea,  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  cold  meat| 
morning  and  night ;  warm  meat  and  vegetables,  with  a  tart  or 
pudding,  for  dinner ;  with  good  home-brewed  beer  or  cider, 
I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  prices,  which  will  enable  at  least 
housekeepers  to  see,  and  which  will  account  for,  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  living  in  the  two  countries. 

I  can  safely  say,  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  any  per* 
son  wishing  employment  in  the  agricultural  or  gardening  way, 
that  could  not  readily  find  it.  We  often  have  emigrants 
arriving  among  us  like  the  Irishman,  who^  soon  after  landings 
saw  a  half-dollar  in  the  street,  but  passed  it,  and  observed, 
he  would  not  pick  up  any  thing  less  than  a  dollar  in  America. 
Such  had  better  not  come.  An  industrious  man  is  as  certain 
to  make  himself  and  family  comfortable  in  this  country,  as  the 
sun  is  to  rise  and  set.  I  think  I  could  call  on  many,  now 
holding  respectable  rank  among  us,'  who  would  say  they  had 
not  the  value  of  one  pound  when  they  arrived  here.  The 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  find  employ  at  the  highest  rates : 
but  the  host  of  gardeners  you  have  sent  out,  or  rather  those 
who  have  brought  letters  to  me,  have,  I  believe,  without  ex- 
ception, found  employ  immediately.  The  Messrs.  Prince  are 
always  ready  to  extend  a  lielping  hand  to  those  coming  out  of 
season,  by  giving  them  employ  in  their  extensive  establish- 
ment, if  at  a  low  price,  to  begin  with.  If  they  prove  compe* 
tent,  places  are  always  to  be  had;  and  a  character  from  them 
(being  so  well  known  here)  is  much  more  advantageous  than 
any  they  can  bring ;  although  it  is  best  always  to  encourage 
their  bringing  certificates,  not  only  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  but  of  good  moral  character.  I  employ 
English  and  Scotch  farmers,  and  gardeners  entirely,  and  pre- 
fer them :  not  that  they  work  faster,  but  that,  always  being 
accustomed  to  one  kind  of  work,  they  execute  it  better,  and 
generally  work  more  days  in  the  year.  One  word  more  as  to 
board.    I  know  an  instance  where  six  men  were  employed  on 
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a  farm  for  one  year,  and  every  article  consumed  chlU'ged ; 
and  also  fuel,  rent  of  house,  wages  paid  the  maid  for  cooking 
atid  washing,  &c. ;  which  amounted,  for  twelve  months,  to 
947  dollars  and  42  cents,  or  about  112  cents  per  week  each, 
or  16  cents  (about  8^.)  per  day.  I  now  annex  the  market 
prices  of  articles  here,  and  also  in  the  interior. 


Flour,  per  200  lbs.    - 
Wheat,  per  bushel 
Hve         ... 


£   t.    d. 


i. 


City  1     0    0  Country  18    0 

-046  -        -36 

-03    0  -        -20 

-  0     1     6  -        -       1     0 

-  0    2    0  -        -       1     0 

Jamaica  spirit,  5i, 
Domestic  spirit,  1«.  6d. 
Madeira  wine,  7s,  to  24f. 
Champagne,  2/.  per  dozen. 
Common  light  wines,  Ss.  per  dozen. 
Spanish  cigars,  4^.  per  thousand. 
American    cigars,   10#.  to  2/.   per 

thousand. 
Tobacco,  3^.  to  6(2.  per  lb. 


Rye 
Oats 
Indian  com 

Loaf  sugar,  Qd,  to  Sd, 

Brown  sugarj  4d.  to  5d, 

Coffee,  6rf.  to  8rf. 

Cflftidles  f  tstllow),  4tf.  to  6d, 

CtofUes  (sperm),  U.  to:U.  3d, 

Caiuiles  (wax),  2s,  ed.  to  Ss, 

Green  tea,  Ss,  6d.  to  4*.  6d, 

Blick  tea,  ts.  6d,  to  4^. 

Ritiis,  2d. 

Bratidy,  Cognac^  &t.  to  6«.  6(/. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  put  down  but  one  list  of  the 
prices  of  groceries :  in  the  country  they  afford  them  as  low 
as  in  the  city,  as  the  expense  of  transportation  is  small,  and 
their  rents  and  other  expenses  less.  I  fear  I  have  tired  your 
patience,  but  trust  your  kindness  will  excuse  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
New  York,  Oct,  15.  1832.  Benjamin  Poobe. 


iVfK.  Prince,  writing  to  us  on  August  the  6.  1832,  thus  adverts  to 
the  preceding  subject:  — "  I  notice  (Vol.  VIII.  p. 288.^  some  remarks' 
about  the  price  of  board  here,  and  some  difTerence  of  opinion.  The  price 
for  real  good  farmer^s  board  for  labouring  men  is  1  dollar  75  cents ;  and 
for  village  hoard  for  labouring  men  from  I  dollar  75  cents  U>  1  dollar 
87^  cents,  seldom  2  dollars.  I  speak  of  this  state,  and  of  states  east  and 
south  as  far  as  the  city  of  Washington  :  in  the  western  states  it  is  far  less. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  labourers*  hoard  is  usually  2  dollars  to  2  dollars 
50  cents.  The  fact  is,  there  is  board  at  every  price  and  kind ;  but  what 
we  speak  of  is  good  wholesome  board."  —  Cdnd, 


Art.  VI.     Hints  to  Gardeners  toishing  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America,    By  Mr.  G.  Thorburn. 

Sir, 
BeiKo  a  well-wisher  to  gardeners,  both  from  principle  and 
interest  (as  it  is  by  that  craft  I  live),  I  think  I  may  be  of  some 
service  to  those  who  intend  coming  to  this  country,  by  letting 


to  the  United  States.  M 


them  know  on  what  fi>oting  they  must  stand  on  their 
We  have  neither  lords  spiritual  nor  temporal  In  this  coon- 
try,  with  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  at  their 
back ;  and  who,  to  assist  them  in  spending  so  much  money^ 
must  employ  perhaps  thirty  horsemen,  a  hundred  labourers, 
and,  it  may  be,  thirty  gardeners.  Every  tub  here  stands  on 
its  own  bottom,  and  almost  every  man  is  his  own  gardener; 
and  perhaps  not  in  all  America  are  there  three  gentlemen 
who  employ  two  gardeners  for  the  twelve  months  round* 
While  our  present  system  of  government  continues,  as  we 
have  no  hereditary  estates,  and  property  is  consequently 
always  shifting,  we  never  shall  have  what  are  called  overgrown 
foitunes.  No  man  is  able  to  employ  ten  gardeners  m  this 
country ;  therefore,  while  the  present  system  continues  in 
Britain,  gardeners  will  meet  better  encouragement  there  than 
in  America.  Such  a  thing  as  head-gar^^^/^r,  agrieve  [bailiff]^ 
or  overseer^  is  not  known  in  this  country,  except  some  of  the 
latter  in  the  southern  states,  among  the  blacks.*  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  a  gardener  may  live  very  comfortably 
in  America;  single  men  (that  is,  such  as  are  not  married) 
are  generally  engaged  by  the  year,  and  receive  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  bed,  board,  and  washing.  It  is  ex- 
pected from  them  to  raise  vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  the 
family,  to  take  the  care  of  a  few  flower-beds,  and  sometimes 
a  small  green-house.  If  they  are  careful  of  their  money,  by 
attending  church  on  Sunday,  instead  of  travelling  about  in 
steam-boats,  chairs,  or  frequenting  ice-cream  gardens,  they  in 
a  few  years  will  have  enough  to  hire  a  few  acres  near  the  city, 

*  Some  of  the  young  cockneys  who  have  visited  this  country,  with 
more  jnoney  in  their  purses  than  wit  in  their  heads,  have  returned  and  got 
some  one  to  write  for  them  a  book,  or,  as  they  generally  style  it,  A  Journal 
of  their  Journey  overland  in  America.  These  would-be  authors,  almost 
without  an  exception,  describe  in  lively  colours  (and  it  is  generally  the 
only  lively  paragraph  in  the  book)  the  inconsistency  of  the  pedple  and 
government  of  America  keeping  slaves  in  the  south.  This  charge  is  true 
m  the  abstract ;  but  these  men  forget,  or  perhaps  they  never  knew  (as  they 
are  not  deep  read),  that  these  slaves  were  introduced  into  America  under 
the  reigns  of  George  I.,  II.,  and  III. :  rather  an  inconsistent  act  of  a  govem- 
meilt  composed  of  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  and  kings  by  the 
grace  of  God,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c. !  So,  when  the  Americans  were 
old  enough  to  govern  themselves,  they  found  they  were  saddled  with  this 
last  curse  of  the  European  dark  ages.  But  there  is  no  way  to  get  quit  of 
them,  except  they  do  as  the  Hessians  and  other  white  slaveholders  do  in 
Europe;  tnat  is,  sell  them  from  one  master  to  another,  to  be  shot  at  for 
80  much  per  head.  However,  they  are  now  sending  them  back  to  their 
own  country  as  fast  as  practicable ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  eat  better, 
sleep  better,  are  clothed  better,  and  have  less  hard  work,  than  the  white 
•taves  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c.  Another  generation,  I  confidently 
tniat,  will  not  find  a  slave  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  —  G,  T, 
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■^Wher^^liey  may  commehce  market-gardening  for  themselves. 

ll  have  known  many  who  in  a  few  years  have  established  them- 

^selvfes  ^ery  comfortably  in  this  way ;  and  a&  land  is  cheap, 

' '  and  neither  poor's  rates  nor  tithes  to  pay,  if  they  mind  their  own 

'    business,  they  will  get  along  very  qm'etly.     But  I  would  not 

advise  a  gardener  who  has  a  mmily  to  come  here,  except  he  «an 

brittg  with  him  100  or  200  guineas;  for  it  often  happens  that 

'some  months  go  over  his  head  before  he  gets  into  a  situation. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  takes  considerable  sums  to  support  his 

family.    If  he  has  no  children,  and  his  "wife  understands  taking 

care  of  a  dairy,  they  may  both  get  employed,  and  live  in  the 

same  house  with  the  family;  he  managing  the  garden,  and  she 

tihe  dairy :  but  if  he  has  sons  grown  up,  or  of  the  age  of  1 8 

or  20  years,  he  might  hire  a  piece  of  land  near  the  city,  and 

'commence  raising  green-house  plants  for  sale.     I  have  known 

some  do  very  well  in  this  way,  and  among  them  is  ybur  worthy 

'  friend,  Thomas  Hogg.   But,  if  a  man  come  here  from  principle^ 

"he  will  not  regret  being  put  to  a  little  inconvet^ience,  v^hen 

hfe  reflects  'that  he  has  delivered  his  children  from  the  burdens 

and  bondage  of  Europe,  and  placed  them  where  their  worth 

And  industry  will  be  suitably  rewarded.     Some  of  the  wise 

toen  in  Britain,  of  late  years,  have  been  devising  plans  whereby 

*  fo  stop  the  growth  of  the  poor  population ;  but  in  America 

'  the^e  is  room  and  sustenance  for  the  whole  population  of 

'  'Europe  fbr  very  many  centuries  to  come.     A  man  wants  only 

"   health'  (S8  years  I  have  been  in  New  York,  and  have  hot 

Ibeen  one  day  confined  by  sickness),  hands,  a  good  character, 

aiid  a  good  spade,  to  work  his  way  in  this  country. 

Yours,  with  respect, 
JVha  York,  Sept  15.  18S2.  Grant  Thorburn. 


>  Abx.  VIL  On  heating  Hot'houses  hy  hot  Water;  mth  some  Account 
of  a  nem  Mode,  the  Invention  of  Mr.  Weekes.     By  Mr.  Main. 

Sir, 

As  thfe  Gardener's  Magazine  is  a  receptacle  for  everything 
rfeTating  to  horticulture,  I  beg  to  present  a  few  remarics  on 
the  various  plans  of  heating  houses  by  hot  water. 

Ever  since  the  idea  of  using  hot  water  as  a  medium  of 
tonveymg  heat  was  first  entertained,  various  improvements 
have  beeh  suggested  by  professional  engineers  and  others,  all 
appt^oachltig  towards  perfection  in  the  form  and  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus  employed.  The  first  designs  were  objected  to 
oti'  ftctH^uwt  of  their  expensive  massiveness,  slow  action,  and 


iJfte  sooall  saving  realUfed  in  the  axtipl^  pf  fueU  These  aU 
t^npts  requiring  nearly  a  dead  level,  aod  being  thereibre 
inapplicable  to  the  irregular  farms  of  many  previously  built 
bot-houses,  soon  called  for  iinprovements  on  the  principle  of 
conveying  the  heated  fluid.  The  ascending  tendency  of 
heated  fluids,  and  the  impulsive  effect  thereon  by  cold,  directed 
the  artificer  in  the  disposition  of  his  conveying  tubes;  and  by 
working  in  unison  with  these  laws  of  nature,  many  most  sue* 
icessful  improvements  have  been  made.  Heating  by  steamt 
and  admitting  it  into  houses  designed  for  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  plants,  is  found  to  be  a  good  plan ;  Kewley's  siphon 
principle  answers  every  moderate  purpose  of  forcing ;  Cottam 
and  Hallen's  improved  boiler  and  conveying  tubes  are  also 
perfectly  efficient  for  pineries,  vineries,  peach-houses,  or  for 
;»ny  other  similar  erections ;  and  Weekes's  fiat  tubes  are  par- 
ticularly convenient  in  houses  built  for  the  propagation  and 
growth  of  exotic  plants :  so  that  it  would  appear,  as  every 
purpose  o(  the  forcing-gardener  can  be  obtained  by  one.  or 
other  of  these  several  plans,  there  remains  scarcely  room  for 
&rther  amendment 

Durii^  the  progress  of  these  improvements,  however,  it 
soon  became  manifest  that,  when  apparatus  o(  large  dimen<* 
siops  and  great  quantity  of  water  were  employed,  though  more 
slpw  in. action,  and  more  expensive  in  fuel,  yet,  when  once 
thoroughly  heated,  the  re^juired  degree  of  heat  was  evolved 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  would  have  been  by  apparatus 
of  at  lighter  and  less  capacious  construction.  This  circwn* 
stance  was  particularly  satisfactory  to  theanxiousgardener^  who^ 
from  this  plan  ofheating,  found  thathecouldconfidently  take  his 
nightly  rest  in  peace.  The  reverse  of  this,  also,  became  appa« 
rent ;  namely,  tliat,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and 
the  smaller  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  circulating  pipes,  the  more 
rapid  was  the  circulation,  and  consequently  the  more  intense 
the  heat  which  was  evolved.  This  discovery  also  combined 
at  the  same  time  cheapness  of  first  cost,  economy  in  fuel,  and 
economy  of  space ;  very  little  room  being  required  for  the 
xange  of  pipes.  On  this  latter  principle  Mr.  PerJcins  has 
executed  some  excellently. con veniait  apparatus,  alike  .credit- 
able to  his  genius,  and  satisfactory  to  his  employers ;  and,  it 
may  be  added  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  properly  constructed 
safety-valve,  if  this  be  practicable,  his  apparatus,  .for  celerity 
of  effect,  and  for  local  and  temporary  efficiency,  stands  un- 
rivalled. This  plan,  however,  is  objected  to  by  some  gar- 
deners, because  it  does  not  possess  that  accumulation,  .or  store, 
of  heat,  which  constituted  the  chief  excellence  of  the  old- 
•fiidbioned  pipes   and  boilers.      Whether  this  objection   be 
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valid)  or  whether  Mr#  Perkins  has  made  sufficient  provision 
against  all  the  accidents  to  which  such  apparatus  is  liable, 
does  not  as  yet  appear  determined  by  public  opinion.  But  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  just  medium  between  the  fiei^ce 
and  fugitive  effects  of  the  light,  and  the  more  expensive  and 
dilatory  action  of  the  heavy,  apparatus ;  and  if  permanence  of 
effect  be  an  indispensable  property  of  such  contrivances,  in  the 
business  of  forcing ;  then  we  would  say  that  the  newly  invented 
boiler  and  apparatus  of  Mr.  Weekes,  horticultural  builder,  of 
the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  promise  to  be,  as  stated  in  the 
published  opinion  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  595.]  of  Mr.  J.  Knight,  of 
thfe  Exotit  Nursery,  Chelsea  (for  whom  a  small  one  has  been 
erected),  more  effective  than  any  other  plan  yet  offered  to 
public  notice. 

'  This  invention,  though  very  different  in  construction,  is 
efvidently  a  union  of  Mr.  Perkins's  principle  of  applying  the 
fire,  with  a  new  arrangement  of  thie  conducting  tubes.     A 
ccunplicated  boiler  produces  almost  instant  effect,  and  the 
complication  of  the  circulating  pipes  not  only  gives  extent 
df  radiating  surface,  but  a  sufficient  body  of  heated  fluid  to  be 
depended  on,  when  the  manager  is  asleep.     The  whole  is  an 
ojbvious  improvement  of  Mr.  Weekes's  flat  conductors ;  and 
the:' facility  with  which  steam  can  be  admitted  into  houses 
tJiUis  heated  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  plan.      The 
narrow  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Weekes's  pipes  is  also  a  great 
i;ecc>aw[ieDdation,  whether  as  applicable  to  hot-houses  of  con- 
fin^  dimensions,  or  to  public  or  private  buildings.     Foar  the 
:^stlbirles  or  halls  of  large  mansions  the  invention  is,  more- 
over^ appropriate ;  as  the  pipes  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
elegant  shapes,  and,  with  gratings  or  curtains  of  brass  or 
Either  polished  metal,  the  most  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture 
jtkSif  be  designed.     The  conductors  may  be  carried  in  any 
directioti,  and  as  well  below  the  fireplace  as  above  it. 
i   Whether  we  have  reached,  or  are  only  approaching,  the 
acme  of  this  use  of  fire  and  water,  for  the  purposes  and  ad- 
vancement of  gardening,  I  know  not ;  but,  judging  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  and  contemplating  thebound- 
Ie$3.  prospect  before  us,  we  may  still  expect  results  of  which) 
at  present,  we  have  no  kind  of  conception. 

J.  Mi 
^,  Xfnion  HonsOi  Chelsea^  October^  1832. 
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^,/JI?HB  principle  on  which  Mr.  "Weekes's  apparatus  acts  will  be  readily 
under$top<l  by  the '  following  diagram  {fig,  lA  in  which  a  is  a  section  of 
flje  fijreplac^j^  surrounded  by  cast-iron  tubes,  tne  uppermost  of  which  com- 
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muniodtes,  by  means  of  the  u()right  tube  h,  w\th  the  open  vessel  c;  and  the 

lowermost  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner  by  means 
of  the  tubie  d^  with  ooe  €»r  any  munjber  of  tubes  under 
the  level  of  the  boiler  at  e.  The  uppermost  of  the  tubes, 
at  e  is  connected  by  the  tube /with  the  open  vessel  c. 
Now,  all  these  tubes  being  so  connected  as  to  admit  of 
water  circulating  freely  tnrough  them,  when  a  fire  is 
made  in  a,  the  heated  water  ascends  by  its  rarificatioa 
into  the  open  vessel  c;  and  its  place  in  the  tubes  round 
the  fire  is  supplied  by  the  colder  water  from  e,  through 
d;  the  heated  water  descending  to  supply  its  place  from 
the  open  vessel  e,  by  the  tube  /.  The  object  gained  by 
this  arrangement  is,  die  circulation  of  water  below  tke , 
level  of  the  boiler,  the  limits  of  the  depth  below  beio^ . 
that  of  the  height  of  the  open  vessel  above.  To  pro- 
duce this  circulation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  water 
should  boil ;  for,  as  every  heated  particle  will  ascend  to 
the  ope&  vessel  c  (which  might  be  closed,  and  then  the 
apparatus  would  be  in  principle  the  same  a3  that  odf 
Mr.  Perkins V  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  a  cold  par<» 
tide  from  a.  When  the  fire  is  urged  so  as  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  open  vessel  nearly  to  the  boiling  pbltit, 
the  chroulation  goes  on  with  the  greatest  rapidity* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  substitution  of  tubes^ 
round  the  fire  for  a  boiler  over  it,  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  plan,  though  by  tubes 
the  raprcKty  of  the  circulation  is  greatly  increased.     Any  dose  boHef^ 
with  the  tube  &  attached  to  its  cover,  and  communicating  with  an  opeA' 
vessel  fixed  at  any  height,  such  as  c,  having  another  itube^  similar  ^.y^ 
affixed  to  it,  will  circulate  the  heated  water  from  such  vessel  to  a  point 
below  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  nearly  equal  to  the  balance  of  atmo- 
spherical pressui'e,  or,  say  30  ft.  below  it.    Messrs.  Cottam  and  HtAl^ti,^ 
smd  Mr.  Timothy  Bramah,  have  both  drculated  hot  water  on  a  Imgk 
scale  upon  this  prindple,  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in  Count  :Cf^ 
bannes's  pamphlet ;  and  in  our  review  of  it,  Vol.  IV.  p.  28.      If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  p.  30.  of  that  review,  he  will  there  find  an  engraving, 
in  which  a  is  the  dose  boiler,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekes's  tabes  ;  ^,  th^* 
ascending  tube;   c^  the  open  vessd,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekesfs  opei^ 
Vessel;  and  d,  the  descending,  tube,  answering  to  Mr.  Weekes's. tub/ei^X 
We  mention  this^  not  to  undervalue  Mr.  Weekes's  apparatus,  but  merely 
to  show  that  the  principle  has  been  known  and  acted  upon  since  1.8 1 8. 
Mr.  Weekes,  who  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  we  know,  has  re^inveAted 
both  the  principle  and  the  applicatioQ  of  it;  and  most  siaoer^y  dd  we  wash 
him  the  success  he  so  amply  deserves.    His  plan  is  capable  .of  varied  and 
up^eful  application,  both  in  heating  garden  structures  and  dwelling-houses« 
manufactories,  &c.    The  tubes  may  be  small,  even  as  much  so  as  those  or 
M6r.  Perknis;  in  which  case,  as  the  water  circulates  with  very  grekt  rapidity,' 
Mr.  Weekes's  plan,  like  that  of  Mr.  Perkins,  may  be  adopted  in  sitiiaftbnff 
wbere.lac^ge  pipes  would  be  unsightly. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  all  plans  of  h.oilers  f  ompose^  of 
tubes,  which  is,  that,  as  they  cannot  be  cleaned  out,  they  soon  become 
^ated  with  deposit  in  the  inside ;  and,  consequently,  extremely  difficult  to 
wat.  An  extra-application  of  fire  then  becoming  rec^uisite,  the  tubes  or 
boilers  arjs  soon  burnt  out.  For  immediate  and  striking  effects,  there,  is 
90  plan  equal  to  the  tube  system;  biit,  for  permanency,  nottfe^re  egiiaf  to 
the  open,  boiler,, or  close  boiler  with  a  manhole.  Having  a  cover  fh^t  adfttlis 
of  easy  removal,  for  cleaning  out  the  interior. '  "We  have'se^tiiio*  Aahy 
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l^oilers  and  tubes  burnt  out  sinc^  the  hot-water  system  commenced,  thad 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  thus  freely,  our  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
east-iron  tubes,  such  as  those  of  Mr  W«ekes,  or  the  wrought-iron  ones  of 
Mr.  Perking,  may  be  renewed  at  very  little  expense ;  and  also  that,  if 
distilled  water  onlv  were  used,  the  deposit  would  be  much  longer  in  taking 
place.  lu  particular  situations,  therefore,  the  tube  system  may  unquestion- 
ably be  the  best.  —  Gond, 


^i^m^immmamm^^mtm 


Art,  VIII.     A  short  Notice  of  Mr.  Bushy  s  Method  of  circulating 
Watery  hot  or  cold,  by  the  Aid  of  Machinery,  By  the  Conductor- 

• 

This  method  is  described  at  length  in  the  Repertory  of 
Patent  Inventions  for  September,  vol.  i v.  new  series,  p.  137- 
Aft  it  is  not  particularly  adapted  for  hot-hpuses,  we  shall  not 
go  much  into  details;  but  simply  state  that  the  circulation  is 
effected  by  an  apparatus  which  may  be  compared  to  the  wheel 
of  a  winnowing  machine,  and  which  is  fixed  on  a  perpeildi- 
^irlar  axis  within  the  boiler  (which  must  be  circular),  with  its 
•avis  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  end  of  a  pipe  which  reaches 
fmiB  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  boiler.     There  is 
Mother  pipe,  which  reaches  no  farther  than  the  circumference.s 
Th^se  two  pipes  may  descend  or  be  conducted  to  any  distance^ 
being  anited  at  their  &rther  extremity  so  as  to  form  only  one 
pipe&     The  whole  being  then  filled  with  water,  the  fan  or  cir* 
cuiator  is  made  to  revolve,  by  the  action  of  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  of  the  chimney-flue,  upon  the  £Eins  of  a  common  smoke* 
jack ;  and  the  result  is,  a  rotatory  motion  communicated  to 
cihe  fluid  in  the  boiler,  the  centrifugal  force  of  which  will  so  act 
against  the  fluid  in  the  pipe  terminating  in  the  circumference, 
as  to  force  the  water  down  it,  while  it  draws  it  out  of  the  other. 
It  is  evident  that,  by  this  apparatus,  either  hot  or  cold  water 
may  be  circulated  with  equal  ease ;  the  circulation  depending 
entirely  upon  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  orifice  of  one  pipe 
being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  in  the  circumference,  of  the 
boiler.     The  result  is  certainly  such  as  would  not  easily  have 
been  anticipated.     "  To  prove  the  eflicacy  of  his  invention, 
Mr*  Busby  has  had  an  apparatus,  on  his  principle,  fixed  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Eckstein,  ironmonger,  in  Holborn ;  and, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  a  numerous  meeting  of  engineers  and 
gentlemen-  of  science  took  place,  to  witness  its  performance. 
'  The  furnace  is  situated  in  a  workshop  on  the  second  floor ; 
and  tlie  heated  water,  urged  by  the  circulator^  passes  throug|||^ 
'  inch  pipes  to  a  receptacle  in  the  open  shop  on  the  ground- 
floor,  having  descended  21  fl*  below  the  furnace.     The  expe- 
iriftidnt  succeeded  completely,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
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. "  Mr.  Busby  cpnsiders  his  invention  of  general  applicatipxi  j 
for>  besides  forcijog  the  hot  wa^er  downwards,  an  object  neve^f 
before  aooooiplished,  he  causes  so  rapid  a  cLrcqlalion  ip  the 
ascending  and  level  pipes,  as  to  be  enabled  to  employ  tubes 
of  much  smaller  bore  than  ar^  now  used.  He  can,  besides, 
make  water  ascend  and  descend  again  al:K>^t  doors  and  win- 
dows, pass  beneath  floors ;  and,  in  short,  he  can  carry  his 
pipes  in  any  direction  wha^ver,  without  sensibly  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  hot  fluid."  —  C.  A.B.  ifiep.  of  Art^^ 
vol.  xiv.  p.  143.) 

We  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  alluded  t6, 
and  were  much  gratified.  The  following  figure  {Jig*  2.)| 
taken  from  the  Repertory  of  Arts^  will  givd  a  general  idea  of 
the  apparatus,  as  exhibited  at  Mr.  Eckstein's :  -^      > 

^  A  common  fire-grate,  fixed  ia.a 
garret  over  the  back  shop*  ^iTh^ 
boiler,  with  the  drcqlaior  withifi>:iit« 
c.  Smoke-jack  wheel,  fis(edon  the  saitie 
axis  with  the  circulator.  <2,  Desoeind- 
r  ing  hot-water  pipe.     «,  Yaae  iu  -Mr* 

Eckstein's  shop,  21ft.  below  the  gaivet» 

which  is  kept  full  of  ciroulatin^  -hot 

it  water  by  the  descending  hqt>waitei?f)i{ie, 

/  ff  Ascending  {»pe,  by  whieh  tbe.w^r 

.«A       is   returned  to  the   boiler,  to   be  .Vf* 

"^    "  IlH^   ^^^ *   heated,     g^  The  garret  floor>    h  ^^^ 

shop  floor. 

In  heating  dwelling-houses,  and  in  cooling  or  heating  U<|uo^s 
in  manufactories,  it  is  evident  that  this  most  ingenious  iny^n-^ 
tion  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  n^.i 


! 
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Art.  IX.     A  Mode  of  obtaining  Uniformttt/  of  Temperedure,  and 
various  Modes  of  Engrafting,     By  Charles  M.  W    ■  ■  . 

Sir, 
I  AM  not  aw$re  that  the  following  metliod  of  obtaiohig 
uniformity  of  temperature  has  been  tried.     I  placed  a:  smaU 

3  pot  with  a  cutting  from  a  delicate  &try  rose  is^  a 

larger  pot  (^.  S.  a),  containing  chavcoali  Vfitk  a 
double  glass  over  it  (&),  so  as  to  leave  a,  Btv^tum 
of  air  between  the  glasses.  Although  it  wta&  tried 
late  in  the  season,  and  placed  in  a  grfiefi-ihousQ 
without  any  artificial  hea^yel'it  fiu^jceeded.  i<Tibe^ 
object  in  view  was,  to  Burjround  the  potbyii^m^n^ 
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cqqf^uptor.o^  b^V  sjjch.cis^  diwc^l.     The  3tHrt«ni  of  air 
between  th^  gla9S(e$  prqdMced  a  tshoilar  efTaqt 

;  ^heplan  of  inarching  with  a  cuttiDg,  mentioned  m  Vol-IIL :. 
p«  29*9  suggested,  to  me  the  idea  of  laying  a  cutting,  and 

.Inserting  tlie  end  in  a  bottle  of  water  {Jfg*  4.  ^)» 
4  I  have  lately  tried  a  cutting  of  Lonicera 
flexuosa,  and  I  feel  very  sanguine  of  sucoessu 
I  hgve  lately  met  within  old  book  written 
by  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  which  be 
calls  Kalendarium  Hortense.  I  was  much  sur* 
prised  to  find  in  it  many  remarks  and  advices  • 
whifib  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated  as  novelties. 
It  would  appear  that  John  Evelyn  was  the  inventor  of  the 
met;nod  of  warming  green-houses  with  heated  air.  In  the 
above  book  are  drawings  and  descriptions  fully  explaining 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  efiected.  If  I  mistake  not^ 
pat^^nts  were  taken  out  some  years  ago  for  heating  bouses  ion  > 
that  plan.  In  his  remarks,  under  the  month  of  July,  he  says: 
"  i^W  with  lime,  brine,  potashes  (which  is  the  very  best  of 
al\,i  pecause,  being  cast  on  fine  turf,  it  destroys  the  werma - 
an^JimprQves  the  grass,  which  most  other  applications  mor-i 
tifjj)  .^nd  water,  or  a  decoction  of  tobacco  refuse,  water  your  • 
gravel  walks,  &c.,  to  destroy  both  worms  and  weeds,  of  which 
it  yi]l  cure  them  for  some  years."  Soot  is  also  recommended. 
H^  aifsp  sa3's,  ^^  In  wall-fruit  borders,  which  should  be 
4  or,  5  ft. , wide,  plant  neither  herb  or  flower."  He  mentions 
"  ^^t^  siqt  trees,  as  oranges,  &c.,  are  many  times  recovered 
by|,|9^,f|[xUk  diet;  that  is,  diluting  it  with  a  portion  of  water 
di^^r^etly.a^miQistered,  as  you  find  amendment."  I  do  not 
reifi^ber  seeing  this  last  recommendation  in  any  late  writer. 
It  niiay,  therefore,  pass  for  a  novelty.  As  to  removing  trees, 
of,  which  so  much  is  written  in  our  time,  he  says,  "  That 
you  may  transplant  not  only  any  fruit  trees,  but  remove 
almost  any  of  the  foresters,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  if, 
taking  the  trees  with  some  mould  about  the  roots,  you  imme- 
diately, plunge  them  into  earth  made  into  a  pap  like  mortar, 
keeping  it  fresh  and  under  shade,  and  not  suffering  the 
ground  quite  to  dry  up  and  harden  till  rain  comes  down*^  V 
Thjis  Y^ry  much  resembles  some  of  the  modern  plans.  As  !©• 
straw  mats. lately.  50  strongly  recommended,  he  says,  in  the 
montl;  of  November,  ^^  Cover  also  your  most  delicate  stone 
fruiit.^nd  ijnurals,  screening  them  with  straw  hurdles,  as  long' 
as  the  east,  and  northern  winds  continue,  even  to  the  end  of 
Ma^chiAto  be,.9ure  of  the  fruit.  Stand,  therefore,  not  sa 
much"  upon  the  beauty,  as  for  its  preservation  and  pro« 
duction.'^        .     ,,.  ,.    r/    . 


Romagn^B  ^Md^iMfHhg.  4 1  *  * 

-I  tWnk  th^-follwing  iidyic^'whfcH'li^  glVw,  \lhodgTi  ii6t"; 
entirely  new,  is  good.    For  plants'  not'  ^feced  in  the  conserV-  * 
atbry,  nnd  not  hardy,  he  recommends,  •**  that  the  pots  thoifld 
be  placed  two  or  three  inc^hes  Ic^wer  thati'the  surface  oT a 'bed'* 
with  southern  exposure,  hating  doth^'them  first  .with  ^weet 
and  drf  moss;  but  upon  all  warm  and  benign  emission^  of 
th«  son,  and  sweet  showers,  give  them  air,'*  &c. 

I  will  not  draw  farther. on  the  stores  of  the  worthy  John 
Efielyn ;    as,  before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  '<ball  the*  attention 
of  3'4our  readers  to  a  new  plan  of  grafting,  called  iiy  Monsieur-' 
V^rgnaiid  R<Mnagny*,  fcussan  greffiy  or  shield-grafting.     It 
mAy  be  laniversaUy  practised  on  all  the  igneous  tribe,  whether  | 
trees  or  shrubs,  eithw  on  the  old  or  on  the  new  wood ;  blit ' 
the  latter  is  to  preftrred.     The  stock  should  be  vigorous,  *" 
and  the  sAp  by  preference  ascending:  it  need  tiot,  however,  ^' 
be   very'  abundAnt ;    nevertheless   this   disposition  is  more  ^ 
advantageous  than  hurtful.     The  stock,  whether  young  6r  ' 
old,  shcmid  be  clean  cut  horizontally,  from  half  an  inch  to  on)g  /| 
inth  (according  to  the  species)  above  a  bud  which  is'sdm'e- 
what  developed,  and  the  extremity  of  which  should  b6  pliiched'^' 
off;  or  a  small  shoot  on  which  one  or  two  eybs  fna^  bereft..  ^' 
The  bark  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  cut,  from  oitp  t6  ' 
nearly  ti\k>  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  siz^'and  stfeiigth  ;! 
of  the  stock,  the  distance  from  the  bud  or  shoot  neat  tne/' 
horizontal  cut,  and  also  according  to  the  species,  as  frohi  a 
to -C,J^^  5.     Either  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  bark,  ^'^ 
^--5^  guided  by  the  neighbourhood  6nd  po^i-  * 

^     C^l)        A   tion  of  the  bud  or  shoot  near  the  vertifeir 

cut,  is  to  be  raised  with  the  handle  df'* 
the  budding-knife,  taking  great  Cat'^'n'rit  , 
to  touch  or  injure  the  opposite  side; '  Ih'' 
^.  5.,  the  left  side  (a)  is  raised' opposite' 
the  bud  (e?),  and  the  right  side  (A)  're- 
mains untouched.    The  graft  should  be 
tak^  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stib-   * 
ject.    It  is  a  shoot  of  young  wood  cut  to 
a  certain  length,  according  to  the  pofiJtibil ' 
of  the'  ^es  (gemmes)  ct  the  s^^es.    If  both  the  grafft  and  ihH   - 
stock  <are  in  •  perfect  beahh  and  full  of  sap,  three  or  even'fottt^ 
eyes  may  be  left;     Fig.  6.  has  three  at  i.    The  shoot  is  to  Ibk'" 
cut-across,  a  little  above  the  firetsupeiSor  eyej  aYid,''belb^*r,  it'"' 
must  be  eut  sfeping  {en  siffiet%  aS  from  k  to  k.     At  the  ndtcK  ^* 
A,  half  the  thickness  of  the  wood  is  to  b6  cut  kwa^;  'TH^ '* 
sideg  will  be  oblique,  and  the  side/ quite  straight.  "Ft¥,'f:^^ 

*  From  the  RecueU  Indusiriely  par  M.  de  Moleon. 


,  14  afront  viwr.  It  will  be  observed  that 
M  the  niptch  »  half  the  wood  is  scooped 
away,  and  that  the  graft  has  oDly  a  thin 
portiwi  of  wood  two  thirds  of  its  length, 
and  that  at  o  only  the  peel  or  bark  r&< 
mainS}  also  that  the  sides^and^  (j^,  6>} 
have  only  bark  or  peel  oq  their  eclges* 
The  graft  thus  prepared  will  slide  iato 
the  opening  prepared  in  the  bark  of  the 
stock  ( fig.  5.),  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
bark  of  the  graft  joins  the  edge  of  the 
bark  {b  c)  in  the  stock.  The  notch 
(n)  resting  on  the  horizontal  cut  of  the 
stock,  aod  the  bark  of  the  stock  [a  c, 
j%,  5.)  nlmoBt  covering  the  graft.  Held 
in  this  positbn  by  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  It  should  be  tied  tight  . 
with  bass,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
opening.  Afterwards  apply  grafting-wax,  *  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  the  recent  wounds  of  the  stock  and 
graft.  The  graft  may  now  be  left  to  itself.  The  only  care 
which  it  requires  is,  that 
the  stock  should  be  freed, 
from  time  to  time,  of  any 
buds  which  might  absorb 
part  of  ihe  sap ;  and  sup-: 
port  given,  if  the  graft  ^ow 
very  rapidly.  Figs.  8.  and 
r'lAf  I  9.   show   an   advantageous 

^,  ,,  ,    modification  of  shield-graft- 
^-J'S'^S  '"8'    *''''*^1>    M.  VerguauiJ 
V-^"=^  Romagny  believes  has  npt 

■N*  I         been  practised.     It  always 

succeeded,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other  mode, 
when  operating  on  the 
young  wood,  or  with  the 
more  delicate  species.  This  modification  consists  in  preserving 
nn  ^e  on  the  lower  part  of  the  graft,  as  at  /  m.  Jig-  S^  and 

•  The  following  receipt  for  grafting-wHx  will  be  found  good,  the  heat  of 
the  body  or  themonlh  rendering  it  sufficiently  soft  for  use :  —  Take  common 
Bealing^wax,  sny  colour,  except  green,  one  part;  mtitton  &t,  one  port; 
wUte  wBHj  one  pait ;  honey,  one  eighth  of  a  part.  The  wax  aod  the  fpt 
to  be  first  meltedj. then  add  gradually  the  t>ealijig-wax  in  small  pieces; 
keep  it  constantly  stirred  ;  and,  lastly,  the  honej',  just  before  taking  it  off 
the  Are.  It  should  be  poured  hot  into  paper  or  tin  moulds,  and  k^t 
alightly  agitated,  tUl  It  begins  to  cougBBU 
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to  let  it  appear  tfarongh  an  opening  led  in  the  folds  of  the 
barss,  as  at  p  ^,  j%.  9.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  graft,  by 
this  metliod,  only  beai*s  two  su)>erior  bu^ ;  and  that  the  third, 
left  on  the  lower  part,  forms  the  shield,  and  should  bet  freed 
from  wood,  according  to  the  species  and  to  custom.  The 
operations  are  the  same;  but  the  latter  plan  offers  more  chances 
for  the  success  of  the  bud,  without  interfering  with  the  graft. 
The  results  of  a  great  number  of  trials  of  the  new  methods 
are  given  by  M.  Vergnaud  Romagny.  I  will  not  take  up 
more  of  your  valuable  space  than  to  state  that  he  considers 
the  result  to  be  more  than  a  gain  of  ouq  half  the  time 
usually  required  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  grafting;  and  that 
these  sort  of  grafts  resist  the  effect  of  cold.  Various  kinds  of 
deKcate  roses  resisted  an  intense  cold,  while  some  by  the  old 
method,  even  of  two  or  three  years,  perished. 

Would  steam  injure  fruit  trees,  if  applied  by  the  machine 
used  for  destroying  bugs ;  and  would  it  not  destroy  the  A^plHs 
lanigera  ?  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

London^  Dec  11.  1832.  Charles  M.  W ^. 


Art.  X.    On  a  new  System  qf  labelling  Plants  in  living  Collections^ 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Jun.  Esq. 

Sir, 

A  NEARER  approach  than  has  hitherto  been  made  to  per* 
fection,  in  all  the  requisites  for  good  labelling,  I  suppose 
myself  to  have  made,  and  am  about  briefly  to  describe.  The 
first  object  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  good  label,  is  immutability 
by  the  effects  of  climate  and  seasons ;  the  next,  quantity  of 
information,  and  perspicuity  in  the  mode  of  conveying  it 

Labels  have  hitherto  been  made  either  of  lead,  iron,  wood^ 
or  poljtery.  Lead  bends,  and  is  liable  to  be  stolen  ;  iron  rusts, 
and  destroys  the  paint ;  wood  rots ;  and  pottery  moulders, 
unless  so  hard  as  not  to  receive  paint,  and  is  always  clumsy. 

Common  paint  has  been  used  for  the  nomenclature  of  all 
but  the  latter,  which  have,  I  believe,  been  stamped. 

The  labels  I  propose  are  composed  partly  of  iron,  partly  of 
copper  and  enaraeU  Start  not,  reader,  nor  exclaim  "  Expense  I  '* 
for  I  purpose  to  show  that  the  original  and  entire  cost  of  this 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  expended  in  two  or  three 
years  renewing  the  present  defective  ones.  To  proceed :  my 
label  consists  of  a  cast-iron  ring,  elongated  at  one  side  into  a 
prong,  to  stick  into  the  earth  ;  cast,  into  the  c^ntrq  of  wh^qh 
is  a  disk  of  copper,  not  more  than  one.  twentieth  of  an  indb  in 
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thickness,  which  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  coat  of  hard 
^yh^te  eoainel,  on,  which  Latter  the  letters  are  also  enameUed* 
.,  The  situation  of  the  copper  plate,  in  the  cast-iron  rinj,  ia 
seet>  by  the  section,^.  10.  a.  The  mode  of  casting  the 
former  in  the  latter  is  perfectly  simple. 
When  taken  out  of  the  moulding  aand, 
the  copper  will  be  found  having  a  sMght 
I  curvature,  which  is  to  be  removed  by 
a  few  blows  of  a  hammer. 

The  contraction  of  the  rim  in  coolr 
ilig  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  has  the 
advaatage  of  completely  preventing 
their  beinz  stolen,  to  sell  as  old  cop- 
per; for  the  latter  is  held  so  tight  that 
nothing  but  breaking  the  iron  rim  into 
small  fragments  can  possibly  detach 
it,  and,  together,  they  are  tinsalaib>e:' 
The  hard  white  enamel  fe-  next  t<» 
be  applied,  on  both  sides  of  the  copper, 
aud  fused;  an  operation  familiar  toevery 
clock-rdi^l  maker;  afler  which  the  letters  are  to  be  painted  in 
efiamel  eoloars,  and  burnt  in.  The  final  operatjon  is  then  to 
cftyer  the  iron  rim  and  prong  with  a  varnish,  to  prevent  rust. 
All  eCisily  attainable  and  perfectly  efficacious  one  is  to  be  found 
in  a  mixture  of  ground  black  lead  with  the  residuum  which 
is  drawn  out  of  the  retorts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas. 
It  is  a  black,  solid,  shining  asphalium,  fusible  at  about  S00° 
J^htl.i  and  resisting,  when  applied  with  the  black  lead  iii 
$^i|b2ient  quantity  to  give  it  a  body,  all  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
To  apply  it,  the  labels  are  to  be  heated  slowly  in  an  oven, 
or  ^ot.^ted,  to  about  SOO"  Fahr,,  and  the  varnish,  being  pre- 
vi^sly  melted  in  a  fit  vessel,  is  to  be  applied  with  a  hard 
b^sh.      :  ' 

^  So  much  for  the  material  of  the  label :  now  for  what  it 
beats.  It  is  obnous  that  the  more  information  can  be  con- 
veyedbya  label,  consistent  with  due  simplicity,  the  better.  All 
that  is  generally  useful,  however,  and  that  is  not  evident  by 
the  locality  of  the  plant  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
garden,  may,  1  think,  be  comprised  as  follows ;  viz., —  1,  The 
jM^Jein't^  UniJseRn  ^stem ;  2.  The  place  in  the  Jussieueah 
system;  3.  The  genua  and  species;  4.  The  habitat,  and  yeat" 
dfhiiitfoduttten, 'if  an  exotic;  or  the  habitat,  and  year  of  dis- 
cWeryV'if '^  tnrti*ef  5.'  The  month  of  flowering;  6.  Thfe 
oe*Abir'Ofrtl(e-'fle'wer'r  Ti  The  number  in  the  catalogue  of  tliei' 
^td6h.ii"Oiv4he^ineipaKaee  of  the  label  are  enamelled  thfe' 
places  of  the  plant  in  the  Linnsean  and  Jussieuean  systems. 
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with  the  genus  and  species;  on  the  other,  the  year  of  intro- 
duction dr  discovery,  and  the  habitat.  '  ' 
Hie  time  of  flowering  is  shown  by  the  labels,  being  maiti* 
hiteral  fignres  whose  sides  correspond  in  number  to  that  of 
the  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from  January  inclusive  $ 
the  label  for  which  is  a  circle  or  ellipse,  as  being  the  only 
regular  figures  bounded  by  one  line  {J^.  1 0.  d) ;  for  February^ 


In.  6     '  1     '^       '0  JFt 

of/tiro  segments  of  C]rcles(  fig,  I L  c) ;  for  March,  some  modfo- 
fisatbons  of  a  triangle  (J%.  11.  £^);  for  April,  a  square  or  rectp 


angle(j%.  11.  ^);  for  May,  a  pentagon  {Jfg,\2,/)\  and 'sol 
on  {J^.  12,  18.  ^  to  n).    The  colour  of  the  flower  iiashbWfr 


bjf  the  letters  being  all  enamelled  on  the  white  tgiowjid' of  jtbd(^ 
cplpur,  or,  if  white,  on  a  coloured  giround^  .  .  '  ;  , ..;  -  /^ 
.^Xhp.nmnber  in  the  catalogue  is  ^9i  in  rawed  %ure(i^o^ 
tlie  edge  of  the  iron  rim.  It  is  obvious,  tbiMi:muQ|i  ptbev  k;^ 
formation  might  in  this  w^y  be  ^pasily  cpnveye(i,fe<*g4,  twh«lilejr> 
tbe.pjant  w^s  deciduous.'or.c^ii^erg^nriilpjyr^iihei^^imiJb^ng^ 
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-serrated  or  plain,  and  that  the  kind  of  information  might  be 
changed  according  to  the  application  of  the  label.  The  prin- 
icipal  facts  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  labelling  are,  1st,  absolute 
itmBiDtability  from  climate  ami  seasons;  2d,  no  inducement  to 
feteal  for  saiey  except  as  a  label ;  Sd,  beauty  of  appearance ; 
itb,  quantity  of  information  simply  giv^ii. 
.  JThe  argument  of  expense  against  it  is  set  aside  thus:  — A 
common  cast-iron  label  costs  about  Sd,\  the  painting  costs 
^d.  more,  and  it  requires  to  be  painted  twice  a  year,  to  keep 
the  iron  from  rusting  and  the  letters  legible ;  so  that  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  label  has  cost  1  Id.^  and  will  cost  4id. 
more  every  year  it  exists :  but  an  enamelled  label  can  be 
made,  where  a  number  are  required,  for  about  9d,  and 
never  costs  a  halfpenny  afterwards. 

Any  argument  on  the  scqfe  of  difficulty  of  manufacture  I 
am  prepared  to  rebut.  It  may  be  said  that  the  label,  being 
lettered  on  both  sides,  would  be  inconvenient  to  read :  this  is 
obviated  by  placing  it  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  with 
the  plane  of-  the  label  transverse  to  the  line  of  plants,  and 
between  them  and  the  walk  or  alley;  by  which  arrangement 
a  person  walking  along  can  see  each  face  equally  well. 

This  method  is  x^bviously  applicable  to  inside  plants,  in 
which  case  the  iron  rim  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Robert  Mallet. 
Ryder  Bxrwy  Dublin,  Sept.  23.  1830. 


Art.  XL    Design  Jbr  a  GardenerU  Houscy  to  be  eituated  on  the 
North  Side  of  a  toalled  Kitchen-Garden. 

The  whole  of  the  living-rooms  of  this  house  are  on  one 
floor,  about  4?  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  garden ;  and,  below 
this  floor,  there  are,  a  cellar  for  beer  and  roots  (j%.  15.  a); 
a  wash-house  (6),  with  an  oven  and  boiler,  the  former  for 
baking,  and  at  the  same  time  heating  the  floor  of  the  kitchen, 
passage,  and  office  on  the  floor  over  it;  and  the  found- 
ations {c  c).  The  living-floor  contains  a  parlour  (rf) ;  a  master 
and  mistress's  bed-room  (e);  children's  bed-room  (y);  office 
[g);  and  kitchen,  with  pantry  and  closet  (h).  The  exterior 
offices  are  obvious,  and  need  not  be  particularised. 

The  architecture  of  this  dwelling  {Jig.  14.)  is  in  the  plain- 
est possible  style ;  the  object  being,  to  produce  a  cheap,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  commodious  and  comfortable  house,  for  a 
master-'gardener,  with  a  wife  and  two  children. 
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48  On  the  Pruning  of  Forest  TreeSj 

Art.  XII.  Phj^siological  and  ■  Practical  Remarks  on  the  pruidnj^ 
of  Forest  Trees,  particularly  of  the  Scotch  Pine.  Bj  Mr.  W* 
Taylor. 

Sir, 
From  what  you  have  published  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  303.)  as  the 
forerunner  of  Mr.  Main's  book  on  forest  trees,  there  is  reason 
to  antieipatfi  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  work,  as  he  is  a  man 
of  science  and  practical  experience.  Such  a  book  is  much 
wanted ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  may  treat  of  soils  and 
subsoils  scientifically,  as  well  as  of  trees.  I  have  just  read  an 
article  in  Chambei*s'  Edinburgh  Journal  on  trees,  wherein  we 
are  told  that  no  science  was  known  or  applied  in  arboricul- 
ture until  1828,  when  Sir  H.  Steuart  published  his  Pla?itet^s 
Guide.  It  also  advises  landowners  to  form  an  arboricultural 
society ;  and  adds,  ^^  Were  phytological  science  to  become  a 
favourite  study  with  them,  then,  of  course,  gardeners  and 

nurserymen  would  acquire  it Before  many  years  pass 

over  iiS|  we  are  confident  that  a  revolution  must  take  place  in 
our  arboricuUural  skill  and  science,  as  complete  as  in  political. 
The;  future,  compared  with  the  present  race  of  our  planters, 
wifl  then  be  like  that  of  mariners  who  have  long  been  at  sea 
without  a  compass ;  or  like  men  working  in  the  dark,  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  let  in  upon  their  labours  !  "  Mark 
this,  ye,  my  brethren  of  the  old  school,  who  still  maintain  that 
practice  is  every  thing ;  and  who  will  not  go  beyond,  nor  alter 
from,  the  system  you  were  taught  Yes ;  all  in  the  dark,  not 
one  redeeming  man  among  us.  Much  has  been  discovered  by 
men  of  leamuig  and  science,  which  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  practical  men,  from  their  want  of  education ; 
but^  more  so,  from  want  of  means  and  time  to  try  expe- 
riments. WeW  :  but  do  men  of  science  see  clearly  through 
all  nature's  laws?  It  seems  not  At  any  rate,  they  differ  in 
opinion,  for  instance,  on  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap ; 
and  whether  or  not  fruit  trees  can  be  perpetuated  by  graftings. 
But  the  great  light  is  soon  to  be  let  in  upon  us,  when  our 
great  men,  in  imitation  of  Peter  the  Great,  learn  the  arts, 
trades,  &c. ;  turn  their  old  swords  *^  into  pruning -hooks,  and 
learn  the  art  of  war  no  more."  Establish  a  horticultural 
society  in  all  its  branches  (pity  it  was  not  done  fifty'years  ago), 
at  which  all  must  pass  before  they  can  obtain  situations  as 
kitchen-gardeners,  foresters,  or  flower-gardeners.  Therefore 
it  is  time  for  those  who  do  not  think  themselves  already  fully 
qualified,  to  begin  to  get  their  catechisms ;  for,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  pass  the  **  Hall,"  we  shall  be  turned  to  making  roads 
in  forests,  and  transplanting  large  trees.  This  will  be  no  joke. 
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In  this  awkward  squad,  besides  men  of  tfae  blue  apron,  there 
viH  be  not  a  few  farm  overseers,  carpenters,  cartwrights,  &c, 
who  all  were  foresters  before  they  were  examined  and  found 
wanting. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  How- 
den,  will  pass ;  but  his  new  bill  will  not  pass,  unless  it  be 
amended.  He  does  not  put  a  proper  value  on  leaves^  and  their 
functions.  He  knows  that  the  taste  of  grapes,  gcmseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  is  not  very  palatable  when  the  trees  have 
been  stripped  of  thdr  leaves  either  by  man  or  beast ;  and  has 
he  not  seen  forest  trees,  whose  leaves  had  been  blasted  in  the 
beginnii^  of  summer  by  storms,  stunted  in  their  growth ; 
also  beech,  and  other  nonreproductive  leaf  trees,  stunted  for 
years  by  severe  pruning?  His  stripping  a  tree  of  its  leaves  in 
summer  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  paper  forwarded  to  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  from  '  Sk  ' 
Brook  Bootbby,  then  at  Brussels;  to  say,  that  he  keeps  his  ^ 
peach  trees  free  from  the  red  spider  by  plucking  off  every  leaf 
the  moment  he  sees  any  on  it.''  On  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  tree  can  have  too  large  a  head-;  and  aH 
large  rambling  branches  are  robbers  as  well  as  feeders  of  the 
tree.  Such  branches  should  be  foreshortened,  and  are  not  to 
be  seen  on  a  well-pruned  tree.  A  newly  transplanted  tree, 
shrub,  or  even  a  cutting,  may  have  too  many  leaves;  by 
which  too  much  of  its  sap,  in  a  dry  season,  is  carried  off  by 
evaporation  before  new  spongioles  can  be  formed  to  afford  a 
sufficient  supply. 

We  of  the  heath  and  fir  covered  mountains  are  still  of  opi- 
nion that  thick  planting  and  timely  thinning  is  the  better  treat- 
ment of  the  pine  tribe.  I  state,  without  fear  of  its  being  called 
exaggeration,  that,  on  an  average,  one  man  has  upwards  of  a 
million  of  those  trees  to  care  for,  of  all  ages.  If  he  get  assist- 
ance to  thin,  it  is  all  he  can  expect,  and  ail  that  is  necessary  * : 
and  the  best  Scotch  pines  ever  grown  in  Scotland  were  nei- 
ther pruned  nor  thinned. 

In  the  Qtmrterly  Jtmnml  of  Agrietdture^  a  year  or  two  ago, 
there  is  an  essay  on  pruning  deciduous  trees,  by  a  Mr. 
Gavin  Cree,  nurseryman  at  Biggar.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
man,  but  his  system  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  best ; 
and,  were  it  generally  followed,  there  would  be  less  over- 

*  Scotch  firs,  planted  on  a  suitable  soil,  at  3^  ft.  distant,  or  4500  per 
Scotch  acre,  and  properly  managed  in  tiiinning,  will  be  in  general  dean* 
stemmed  20  or  30  ft.  up  before  they  are  50  ft.  high,  and  of  a  size  for 
common  rafters.  Were  a  few  extra  men,  with  30  ft.  ladders,  set  to  prune 
200  acres  of  them  higher,  it  would  not  pay,  unless  they  were  of  more 
value  than  at  present.  —  W,2\ 

Vol.  IX.  —  No.  42.  e 
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pruning,  no-pruning,  and  rot-tree-^pruning.  I  do  not  think 
you  published  Mr.  Cree's  essay ;  perhaps  you  will.  Not  having 
been  able  to  see  the  four  Numbers  of  this  Magazine  preceding 
the  last  two,  I  am  ignorant  of  what  made  John  Howden  give 
his  new  bill.  Hoping  he  will  come  to  the  saatch  again  (for 
we  cannot  do  without  him),  I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

TkaimtoHy  Nw.  10.  1832.  W.  Taylor. 


Art.  XIII.     Observations  on  some  of  the  principal  Causes  txhy  the 
most  important  Parts  of  the  Science  of  Arboriculture y  pruning 
and  thinningy  or  rather  the  System  to  supersede  the  Necessity  of 
much  pruning,  are  not  more  generally  knoton,  or  at  least  practised; 
with  Hints  for  the  Removal  of  these  Causes,     By  Mr.  W.  Bil- 

I.INGT02{. 

Sir, 

From  reading  the  numerous  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
science  of  arboritulture,  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
and  some  other  works,  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
within  the  last  few  years,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  your  Magazine,  if  you 
judge  them  worthy  a  place  in  such  a  useful  publication.  What 
has  induced  me  to  resume  my  pen  is  the  extraordinary,  yet  still 
too  common^  opinion  Mr.  Howden  has  advanced  relative  to  the 
subject,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  560.,  which  he  terms  the  true  si/stem ;  and 
of  which  he  says,  that  he  will  stand  or  fall  by  it.  But  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Howden,  that  it  is  not  with  any  desire  to  bring  him 
to  the  *^  scratch^'  again,  as  he  terms  it,  that  I  notice  what  he 
has  advanced  on  the  subject,  but  to  prevent  others  from  im^- 
bibing  or  retaining  such  erroneous  opinions.  For  possibly  I 
may  not  see  what  he  can  further  say  about  it ;  or,  if  I  do,  I 
shall  probably  not  notice  it.  He  may,  from  his  ready  talent 
at  humour,  get  the  laugh  against  me ;  but,  I  trust,  I  have 
philosophy  enough  not  to  mind  such  a  method  of  ^^  shutting 
people's  mouths ; "  as  my  desire  is  to  be  useful  to  others  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  without  hurting  any  one,  and  to  seek  for  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  divulge  and  spread 
it  as  clearly  and  extensively  as  I  am  able. 

Seeing  that  there  are  such  clashing  opinions  (let  them  be 
called  systems,  methods,  or  what  you  please),  I  am  put  in 
mind  of  a  circumstance  which  I  have  proved  in  myself,  and 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  my  remarks  a  little.  Some  years 
ago,  I  purchased  a  famous  British  Herbal^  that  professed  to 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  by  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  upon  an  entire  new  plan,  by  a  Mr.  J.  Ingle. 
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Well,  after  the  specification  of  a  disease,  there  are  the  ge-» 
neral  and  particular  remedies,  internal  remedies,  and  ej^ternal 
applications,  preventives,  preservatives,  abaters,  provokers, 
with  Jinmerous  and  different  tierbs,  and  methods  to  effect  the 
object ;  and,  as  Shakspeare  says, 

**  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  which  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.** 

Consequently,  among  so  many,  not  knowing  which  to  prefer, 
I  neglect  all,  or  adopt  any  remedy  that  another  recommends. 
So,  I  am  afraid,  the  case  is  too  often  with  respect  to  pruning 
and  thinning  of  plantations,  when  the  owner  has  not  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  it  himself;  and  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case. 

Mr.  Howden  says,  "  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the 
branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  assist  the  growth  of  timber ;  and 
a  certain  author,  Mr.  Withers,  compares  the  leaves  of  trees 
to  its  mouths,"  and  '^  advises  such  authors  to  shut  their 
mouths  till  they  can  open  them  to  better  purpose."  Mn 
Howden  says  he  should  rather  have  called  the  leaves 
"  nostrils,  or  mere  excrements,"  because  the  trees  discharge 
them  annually.  It  would  thus  appear  that  trees  have  a  won-^ 
derfal  power  of  retaining  their  excrements  for  six  or  eight 
months.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 
the  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  do  assist  the  growth  of  timber ; 
also,  that  the  leaves  of  trees  take  in  nourishment  for  the  sup- 
port and  increase  of  the  wood,  or  timber,  if  you  like;  which 
persons  Mr.  Howden  affects  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  and 
desires  to  shut  their  mouths,  but  not  their  eyes  or  ears,  I 
presume,  to  hear  or  see  what  he  says  upon  the  subject. 

Some  of  our  physiologists  say  that  leaves  have  a  power  of 
absorbing  and  imbibing  nutriment  from  the  gases  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  which  a  common  person,  like  myself,  who  pretends  to 
none  of  that  great  learning,  would  term,  to  take  in  or  to  draw 
in  nourishment,  when  discoursing  with  persons  of  his  own 
size  or  make ;  but  not  to  mean,  to  eat,  chew,  or  swallow  it. 
If  Mr.  Howden  had  read  carefully  what  Mr.  Lindley  (the 
professor  of  botany)  has  advanced  on  these  two  subjects  in 
his  late  lectures,  extracts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  three 
last  Numbers  of  your  Magazine  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  380.,  507., 
615.],  letting  alone  other  authors,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
ready,  perhaps,  to  have  ridiculed,  «nd  desired  him,  with  others, 
to  shut  his  mouth,  if  he  could  open  it  to  no  better  purpose ; 
nor,  had  he  read  Mr.  Main's  remarks  on  the  use  of  branches 
and   twigs  in   forming  timber,  whose   ideas  and   rules  for 
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pruning,  and  the  functions  of  branches,  are  in  substance  the 
same  that  I  published  some  years  since. 

I  cannot  see  the  analogy  of  Mr.  Howden's  comparison  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  and  the  wool  of  a  sheep :  ^^  that  we  might 
divest  the  tree  of  its  leaves  in  summer  without  injuring  it,  if 
we  could  keep  the  sun  from  blistering  it."  This  is  wonderful, 
if  it  were  true ;  as  it  is  evident  a  tree  could  make  little,  if  any, 
process,  till  it  had  produced  fresh  leaves. 

Mr.  Howden  further  asserts  that  "  the  branches  are  only 
the  offspring  of  the  tree ; "  and  quotes  St.  Paul  to  prove  it. 
That  "  they  draw  up  sap  only  to  enrich  themselves,"  and 
that  they  are  "  complete  bloodsuckers ; "  consequently,  that 
they  add  nothing  to  the  stock  whence  they  sprang:  a  very 
ungrateful  progeny,  to  be  sure,  if  they  return  nothing  ! 

Before  I  quote  any  author  who  seems  to  be  of  my  opinion, 
to  corroborate  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  would  just  premise 
that  there  appear  to  be  but  three  ways,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
by  which  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  are  increased  in 
bulk.  First,  by  the  descending  radicles,  roots,  filaments, 
tissue,  or  fibres,  as  they  are  variously  termed,  from  the  leaves 
and  leaf-buds  annually,  as  Dr.  Darwin  supposed.  Secondly, 
from  ascending  fibres  from  the  root  or  collar  upwards.  Or, 
thirdly,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  sap  only,  in  its 
ascension  and  descension,  or  rather  flowing  state,  adding  to 
the  trunk,  like  paint  or  plaster  to  a  wall,  or,  as  Mr.  Howden 
says,  like  as  candles  are  increased  in  thickness  by  frequent 
dipping.  In  that  case,  one  would  suppose  every  part  of  the 
stem,  branch,  and  twig  would  thicken  equally  alike,  which,  we 
find,  is  not  the  case.  Then,  if  timber  is  not  increased  by 
something  that  grows  longitudinally,  it  must,  according  to 
Mr.  Howden  and  others,  be  by  the  condensation  of  the  sap, 
in  the  fashion  of  candlemaking.  Query,  Were  this  the  case, 
would  not  timber,  when  dry,  break  to  pieces  like  candles  ?  and 
if  it  would,  Mr.  Howden,  perhaps,  can  inform  us  of  what  use 
it  would  be. 

Now,  we  see,  as  the  young  shoots  of  a  tree  increase  in  length, 
they  increase  in  thickness,  from  the  extremities  downwards  or 
backwards ;  so  also  with  the  branches  and  the  trunks.  But 
if  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  timber  and  branches  were 
from  the  root  upwards,  one  would  suppose,  by  analogy,  that 
the  case  would  be  reversed,  and  that  every  part  of  a  tree 
would  be  thicker  upwards.  What  sort  of  trees  they  would 
be,  I  cannot  conceive,  or  how  they  would  be  supported  in  the 
earth :  there  must  be  cleverer  men,  I  presume,  than  either 
Mr.  Thom  or  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  to  transplant  and  support 
them  afterwards. 

There  is  a  nectarine  tree  in  my  garden,  which  I  have  been 
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examining,  to  refresh  my  recollection.  The  part  above  where 
it  was  budded  is  more  than  one  third  thicker  than  the  part 
below.  Now,  the  stock  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness before  the  bud  was  inserted  ;  therefore,  if  the  tree  were 
increased  in  thickness  from  the  root  upwards,  or,  as  I  have 
suggested,  horizontally  from  the  bark  to  the  alburnum  or  stem 
by  the  sap  only^  each  part  contiguous  must  have  thickened 
alike,  and  the  stock  must  still  have  been  the  thickest  part, 
particularly  if  all  the  sap  ascends  from  the  roots  every  spring. 
As,  however,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  instance  noticed,  and  in 
many  similar  ones,  it  would  appear  that  wood  is  increased 
from  the  top  downwards;  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
stocks,  when  the  engrafted  scion  and  stock  are  nearly  alike 
in  their  habits,  increase  regularly  in  size  with  the  engrafted 
part,  to  the  very  point  of  union  with  the  roots,  the  same  as 
trees  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings :  hence  it  appears  clear, 
that  the  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  do  increase  or  assist  the 
growth  of  the  timber. 

I  can  understand  perfectly  what  Mr.  Howden  says  of 
*^  having  seen  a  weeping  ash  getting  on  to  the  size  of  a 
pyramid,  on  a  common  ash  stock  with  a  bole  not  fit  for  a 
ladder.*'  This  is  an  instance  of  the  disproportion  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate.  Mr.  Howden's  remarks 
on  another  ash  tree  which  he  has  seen,  that  was  planted  at 
the  same  time  with  that  named,  "  with  a  top  that  barely 
makes  room  for  three  rooks*  nests,  yet  with  a  trunk  fit  for 
sawing  into  11-inch  planks,  I  cannot  comprehend.  As  Mr. 
Howden  does  not  inform  us  whether  it  ever  had  any  more 
branches,  or  when  it  was  divested  of  them,  nor  what  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  make  22-inch  planks,  with  no  more 
branches  than  would  contain  three  rooks'  nests,  it  would  be 
well  if  Mr.  Howden  would  explain  that  to  those  whom  he 
advises  to  "  shut  their  mouths." 

In  Mr.  Lindley's  late  lectures  on  the  relation  of  botany  to 
horticulture,  I  observe  that  he  appears  to  have  the  same  opi- 
nion that  I  have  on  these  subjects,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  quote :  — 

In  Lecture  1.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  382.)  he  says :  —  "  Leaf-buds 
(so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  flower-buds)  in  trees,  are, 
in  fact,  trees  in  embryo,  and  afford  the  only  certain  means  of 

multiplying  varieties* Leaves  may  be  called  the  lungs 

of  plants ;  as,  through  them,  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmospheric  air.  They  are  furnished  with  pores 
(vulgarly,  perhaps,  called  mouths),  which  can  imbibe  nou- 
rishment as  well  as  throw  off*  superfluous  moisture." 

Lecture  5.  (VoLVIlI.  p.  619.) : — "  The  sap,  having  reached 
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the  leaves,  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  in  lungs ;  with  this 
important  difference,   that,  while   animal   blood   principally 

absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c 

sap  appears  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  oxygen, 
before  it  is  fit  to  afford  proper  nourishment  to  the  plant* 
As  the  sap,  during  the  process  of  its  elaboration  in  the 
leaves,  has  not  only  to  imbibe  certain  qualities,  but  to  throw 
off  others,  plants,  like  animals,  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary organs  for  a  double  kind  of  respiration  [which  Mr. 
Howden  would  rather  have  called  excrements.  Have  excre- 
ments organs?].  These  functions,  however,  are  never  per- 
fectly performed  without  the  assistance  of  light.  When  a 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  gives 
out  pure  oxygen,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  ;  which  is  after- 
wards decomposed  in  the  plant,  the  carbon  being  only  re- 
tained. Carbon  has  been  proved  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  plants ;  and  it  appears  that  their  vigour  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  are  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb.'* 

Lecture  6.  (p.  621.) :  —  "  He  had  before  stated  that  leaves 
absorb  carbonic  acid  during  the  day,  and  oxygen  during  the 
night,  forming  carbonic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen 
they  have  absorbed ;  that  they  decompose  their  carbonic  acid 
during  the  day,  setting  free  the  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  it 
contains,  and  retaining  the  carbon,  which  appears  to  afford 
them  food ;  and  that  this  process  is  necessary  to  their  vege- 
tation, though  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  acts  is  at  present 
unknown  to  botanists." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lindley,  on  the  use  of  the  leaves  to  imbibe 
nourishment  or  food  for  the  support  of  trees ;  consequently, 
to.flf55/5/in  the  growth  of  timber.  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
other  question.  Whether  the  branches  and  leaves  are  the 
principal  means  of  the  increase  of  timber,  or  are  perfectly 
useless  to  this  end,  I  would  just  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  How- 
den, and  others  that  are  of  his  opinion  (as  I  have  asked 
before  in  my  publications),  whether  trees  that  grow  in  hori- 
zontal fissures  of  sandstone  and  other  rocks,  with  immense 
thicknesses  or  layers  of  rock  over  and  below  their  roots,  and, 
of  course,  no  soil,  and  where  no  rain  or  dew  can  get  at  their 
roots,  and,  in  some  countries,  where  it  seldom  if  ever  rains ; 
I  ask,  whether  such  rocks  do  contain  all  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients or  matter  that  constitute  the  food  of  trees ;  and  that  the 
roots  actually  imbibe,  extract,  or  introsuscept  (as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  would  say),  all  the  sap  or  blood  necessary  for  the 
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growth  of  the  tree,  out  of  the  very  stones  or  sand  (which  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  barren),  for  the 
support  of  not  only  the  stem,  but  that  offspring  of  ^*  complete 
bloodsuckers,''  as  Mr.  Howden  terms  the  branches  and  leaves. 

If  any  able  chemist  can  satisfactorily  prove  by  analysis 
that  the  very  rocks,  sand,  or  sandstone,  where  such  trees  are 
found  to  grow,  some  in  great  luxuriance,  contain  all  the 
carbon  and  other  ingredients  that  constitute  the  food  of  trees, 
and  form  the  sap,  wood,  and  leaves,  we  might  then  be  con* 
vinced  that  leaves  were  of  no  use  to  imbibe  any  part  of  the 
necessary  food  from  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere :  but  how 
they  will  reconcile  the  difference  between  such  barren  rocks 
and  sands,  and  the  best  of  soils,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  even  to  conjecture« 

Now,  to  the  use  of  the  branches  and  leaves  in  the  increase 
and  growth  of  the  wood  or  timber.  In  Lecture  3.  (Vol.  VIIL 
p.  512.),  on  the  formation  of  timber,  Mr.  Lindley  says :  — 
^^  The  timber  is  increased  by  concentric  layers,  formed  one 
every  year  between  the  inner  bark  and  alburnum,  or  surface 
of  the  young  wood,  the  manner  in  which  this  layer  is  depo- 
sited is  the  point  where  botanists  do  not  agree/'  Of  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  broached  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Lindley  said,  he  should  only  state  two,  which  he  considered 
the  principal. 

<^  First,  That  the  increaise  in  diameter  of  timber  trees  is 
effected  by  the  annual  transformation  of  the  inner  bark  into 
alburnum,  hardening  into  wood,  and  a  new  inner  bark  being 
formed  by  tlie  eamding  juices  of  the  tree."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Howden's  opinion,  probably  the  candlemaking  way.  Se- 
condly, ^'  That  fibres  are  constantly  sent  down  by  the  leaves, 
which,  embedding  themselves  in  the  cellular  tissue  formed  by 
the  descending  sap,  make  a  new  layer  between  the  inner  bark 
and  the  alburnum.  Various  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
the  supporters  of  the  first  of  these  opinions ;  one  of  which 
seemed  almost  conclusive.  A  portion  of  the  outer  bark 
having  been  removed,  and  a  thin  plate  of  silver  having  been 
bound  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  bark,  this  plate  of  silver 
was  buried  in  the  tree." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  the  second  hypo« 
thesis,  viz.,  that  the  layer  of  new  wood  is  formed  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  leaves,  assert  that,  if  a  tree  h^  ringed  to  such 
a  depth  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  albur- 
num and  the  leaves,  the  stem  below  that  ring  will  not  increase 
in  size ;  but  that  the  part  above  the  division  will  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  swell,  as  though  the  nourishment  intended  for 
the  whole  trunk  were  concentrated  to  that  point.     In  further 
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support  of  the.secorxl  bypath^sis»,  it  ))ad  bee^  ^sery^cVthat 
tfees  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  such  a  3ituatioi>)  ^ 
billy  to  have  one  side  exposed  to.  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun 
a;na  air,  and  which,  of  course,  have  partially  developed  their 
leaves  and  branches,  are  found  invariably  to  have  their  coi3r 
centric  layers  of  wood  broader  on  the  vigorous  than  on  the 
stunted  side.  Mr.  Lindley  further  stated  that  many  olj^- 
jections  had  been  raised  to  the  second  of  them,  because  its 
first  supporters  had  asserted  that  each  individual  leaf,  or 
rather  bud,  sent  down  fibres  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
tree,  directly  to  the  ground.  This,  he  observed,  seemed  to 
be  carrying  the  doctrine  rather  too  far.  Now,  from  what  I 
have  observed  and  stated  before,  the  second  hypothesis 
appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  let  us  see 
^vhat  further  Mr.  Lindley  has  said  on  this  subject,  befoj^e  I 
state  what  more  I  have  to  say. 

In  your  Number  of  this  MagaKin,e  for  October,  1&3^1 
(Vol. VII.  p.  584.),  in  Mr.  Lindley's  introduction  to  his  book 
dn tilled  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen^Garden^  I  find 
the  following  statements  on  this  subject :  — "  A  pl^nt  is  really 
an  animated  body,  composed  of  an  iufinite  multitude  of  sys-f 
terns  of  life ;  all,  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  but  each  having 
an  independent  existence.  These  systems  of  life  are  buds^ 
each  having  a  power  of  emitting  descending  fibres  in  the 
form  of  roots ;  and  also  of  ascending,  in  the  form  of  stem. 
The  first  of  these  buds  is  the  embryo  (in  the  seed);  the 
btliers  are  subsequently  formed  on  the  stem  emitted  by  the 
embryo  (in  the  progress  of  germination).  As  these  secondary 
buds  develope,  their  descending  roots  combine,  and  form  the 
wood.  Their  ascending  stems  give  rise  again  to  new  buds.. 
"  ^^  Budding  and  Grafting,  Budding  differs  from  grafting 
in  this,  that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is  not  made  to  strike  root  oa 
another  stem ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud,  deprived  of  all 
trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem^  is  introduced  beneath  thei 
bark  of  the  stock,  and  there  induced  to  strike  root/'  Herei 
then,  we  have  Mr.  Lindley's  opinions  of  the  use  oi  branohest. 
leaves,  and  ieafrbuds,  in  combining  and  formijig  the  wood.,  . . 

Let  us  now  see  Mr.  Main's  opinion  rejecting  braQche9 
^nd  leaves  assisting  in  the  growth  of  timber.  In  his  Essm^.  on 
V^egelafile  Phifsiology^  now  under  preparation  for  the  press^). 
extract^  from  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  Junejait 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  304.  and  3O60>.on  pruning  forest  trees*  "  If," 
says  he,  "  we  except  the  failure  of  the  lowest  branches  oC 
tirees,  there  are  few  indications  in  nature  showing  the  necessity, 
of*  pruning.  In  natural  forests,  trees  grow  generally  close 
together :  of  course,  their  brdoch^s,  being  deprived  of  airsiai4. 


'lights  qiiickty  perisK  j  but  \r!ien,  fey  acciclent,  they  stana  sm^jr, 
ilie*lbw^r  branches  are  aspertnanerrt  as  those  of  the  top,  qfyr, 
feven  moffe  so;  ami,  moreover,  they  appear  to  be  as  necessary  a 
"part  of  the  system.  ...  A  great  dieal  has  been  written^"  tie 
observes,  *^  relative  to  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  head  of 
a  tree,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  bqlk  of  the  trunk.  .  The 
question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  larger  the  head,  the  larger  mu9t 
i^  the  trunk :  also  the  diameter  or  the  latter  is  increased  by 
the  number  of  branches  which  are,  or  have  been,  produced  by 
the  former.  In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  increased  and 
extended,  in  like  manner  are  the  stem  and  head.  Severie 
mutilations  of  the  head  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  roots.; 
and,  vice  versA,  reducing  the  number  of  branches,  to  give  mag- 
nitude to  the  stem,  is  ridiculous.  Every  individual  twig  of  the 
hmd  is  a  part  of  the  stem;  and  the  former  could  not  be.  de- 
veloped without  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  which,  while  it 
conveys  support,  is  itself  enlarged  by  this  very  functiop.  JLfi 
fact,  every  ^lart  of  a  tree  depends  on,  and,  in  its  turn,  lepds 
assistance  to,  every  other.*'  Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Maia'^ 
opinion.  He  says  further,  "  that  probably  Dr.  Darwin  got  his 
ideas  of  the  stems  of  trees  being  increased  by  descending 
fibres  from  the  leaf-buds,  from  the  spectacle  of  a  hollow  wi(lo\v 
tree  being  partly  filled  with  roots,  which,  from  time  to  time^ 
had  descended  from  the  head  ; "  but,  he  adds,  '^  that  was  uq 
corroboration  of  the  doctor's  conclusion." 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  I  may  presume  to  state  hly  own 
observations.  Let  any  one  strip  a  leaf,  when  in  a  growing 
state;  and  he  will  find,  as  Mr.  Lindley  observes  (in  Lecture  4? 
p.  615.,  when  speaking  of  leaves),  "  that  their  intiqiate  con- 
nection with  the  bark  might  easily  be  discovered,  by  tearing 
tfce  petiole  of  a  growing  leaf  from  its  point  of  union  with  jhe 
branch ;  when  it  would  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
and  even  of  the  alburnum,  would  be  stripped  off  with  it.'* 
But  I  advise  to  go  farther,  and  to  strip  it  off  when  it  has  done 
growing;  and  it  will  be  found  to  break  off  quite  smooth  at  the 
pobit  of  union  with  the  branch,  without  tearing  any  of  the, 
bark  or  alburnum  with  it,  and  leave  every  part  that  connected 
it  to  the  shoot  behind,  for  the  increase  of  the  bark  or  wood; 
which,  I  think,  clearly  proves  that  the  descending  fibres  of 
the  leaf  and  leaf-buds  are  incorporated 'with  the  bark  and 
alliurnutti.  But  those  who  still  doubt  should  examine  fa^ the^,. 
and>  begin  with  the  last  formed  leaf  and  bud  at  the  end  of  the' 
shoot;  and  they  will  find  that  the  biid  springs  directl^y  from 
th^ pith,  then  with  a  knife  separate  the  leaf  and,  bud  togetheF|, 
when  they  will- find  how  the  new  shoot  lis  formed,  an<Jln-\ 
ct^aised  frorn  the  desceftditig  fibres  of  each  successive  le^f 
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and  leaf-bud;  theo,  descending  still  lower,  strip  off  the  last 
year's  lateral  (side)  shoot  from  the  preceding  year's  wood 
(which  operation  may  be  done  with  the  fingers  and  thumb), 
and  they  will  th^i  see  it  farther  illustrated ;  and,  pursuing 
the  examination  still  farther,  strip  off  a  two  years'  lateral 
shoot  from  the  main  one,  when  it  will  be  seen  (more  con- 
vincingly, if  possible)  how  the  descending  fibres  from  above 
have  increased  and  enclosed  it  to  the  main  stem ;  also,  how 
the  descending  fibres  turn  over,  and  to  each  side  of,  the  pro- 
tuberance at  the  base  of  the  lateral  shoot,  at  its  emission  from 
the  pith  or  centre,  and  descend  downwards.  These  exa- 
minations, I  think,  must  convince  the  most  incredulous,  of 
leaves  and  branches  being  the  means  of  supplying  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  diameter,  of  the  stem : 
hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  numerous  branches,  twigs, 
and  leaves,  in  a  healthy  state,  to  produce  much  good  timber 
in  the  shortest  time ;  whatever  Mr.  Howden  and  others  may 
assert  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  bulk  is  increased  regularly  from  the 
extreme  point  of  each  year's  young  shoot,  from  leaf  to  leaf  on 
the  young  shoot,  from  lateral  shoot  to  lateral  shoot,  and  from 
branch  to  branch  progressively  down,  to  the  collar  or  junc- 
tion of  the  stem  with  the  root.  This  is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  some  of  the  conical  trees,  such  as  the  larch  and  poplar ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  roots  of  trees  are  in- 
creased in  a  similar  manner ;  that  the  office  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  is,  only  with  differently  formed  organs,  to  imbibe 
necessary  nourishment.  Mr.  Lindley,  however,  seems  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion ;  as  he  says.  Lecture  3.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  510.), 
♦*  Those  portions  of  the  roots  nearest  the  trunk  are,  in  fact, 
only  elongated  portions  of  the  stem,  stretching  into  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  the  tree."  On  this  point 
I  nmst  beg  to  differ  from  such  high  authority ;  for,  let  any  one 
take  the  same  method  to  examine  the  roots  that  has  been 
recommended  for  the  stem  and  branches.  It  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  to  increase  by  ascending  fibres  towards  the  collar, 
common  centre,  or  the  point  where  the  ascending  stem  and 
descending  root  spring  from  in  the  seed.  I  have  stated  this 
merely  for  more  skilful  persons  to  investigate,  as  it  is  rather 
foreign  to  the  present  subject.  It  would  hence  appear  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  leaves  and  branches  are  indispens- 
able for  the  increase  of  timber,  at  least  according  to  such 
recent  authorities  as  Mr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Main,  whom  you 
so  highly  applaud.  Still,  from  what  Mr.  Howden  and  some 
cyfthers  have  published  on  the  subject,  some  may  and  do  think 
that  tibe  leaves  and  branches  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  as 
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the  means  of  increasing  the  trunk  of  trees ;  witness  the  numer^ 
ous  instances  which  we  see  of  the  whole  of  the  branches  being 
cut  off  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  else  the  trees  suffered 
to  grow  so  close  that  they  can  make  but  few  side  branches. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Mue  Wood,  near  Shrembury,  W.  Billington. 

Oct,  20.  1832. 

We  have  left  oqt  the  remainder  of  this  long  commuiiication 
(at  least,  for  the  present),  as  not  being  essential  to  the  object 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  in  view.  -«-  Cond. 


Art.  XIV.     On  forming  Live  Fences  mth  Larch  Trees* 

By  Mr.  Gorrie,  F.H.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
In  the  spring  of  1831  I  had  occasion  to  enclose  a  four-acre 
park,  of  high,  dry,  and  rather  poor  land.  Economy  and 
immediate  protection  being  objects  of  consideration,  I  liad 
a  4-ft.  ditch  cast,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  fall  of  six  ells  (we 
still  generally  keep  by  the  ST^inch  ell  in  Scotland);  and 
having  some  plantations  of  larches,  of  nine  years'  standing, 
on  an  adjacent  eminence,  which  required  thinning,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  construct  of  them  a  live 
fence,  that  would  have  immediate  effect;  and,  with  this  view, 
I  employed  two  men  to  take  them  up  carefully,  as  marked  out 
for  thinning,  about  the  beginning  of  March.  I  employed  two 
other  men  in  planting  them  among  the  earth  thrown  out  of 
the  ditch.;  myself  holding  the  tree,  and  giving  it  the  intended 
position.  It  occurred  to  me  that  wind-waving  was  one  prin^ 
cipal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transplanted  at  that 
age,  which  would  be  avoided  by  laying  the  trees  in  a  slanting 
direction ;  besides,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence, 
than  if  standing  perpendicular.  The  trees  were  from  10  to 
12  fu  long,  and  were  laid  at  about  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
horizon,  the  tops  inclining  a  little  aoer  the  ditch  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  park,  whence  the  danger,  from  cattle  attempting 
to  break  through,  was  to  be  apprehended;  the  surface  of 
the  ditch  bank  being  about  from  20  in.  to  2ft»  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  roots 
about  3  in.  below  that  surface  when  the  earth  was  dressed  off. 
The  plants  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom,  with  side- 
branches,  which  .were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees;  and 
at  the  surface  the  roots  were  from  30  to  ^Q  in.  distaiit,  but 
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tji^  stems  or  centres  of  the  tree,  from  the  sloping  direction 
given  them,  were  only  from  15  to  18  in.  distant,  "  centre 
U^om  centre,**  which,  with  the  branches,  presented  an  obstruc- 
tion more  apparently  formidable  than  really  so ;  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  of  the  enclosed  horses  or 
cattle  from  making  an  attempt  at  taking  a  leap.  The  expense 
of  planting  did  not  exceed  another  6d.  per  fall ;  and  thus  an 
effective  live  fence  was  put  up,  at  less  than  would  have  erected 
^,  threc'^railed  paling,  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the 
day  on  which  it  was  erected,  while  the  living  larches,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  almost  useless,  acquire  yearly 
strength,  which  will  soon  present  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  live  stock,  besides  affording  immediate 
shelter,  which  will  be  annually  increasing.  This  year  I  find 
(as  w^s  to  be  expected)  the  leading  shoot  begins  to  assume  a 
perpendicular  direction ;  and  every  fourth  or  fifth  tree  I  intend 
Xp  allow  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  when  the  proprietor  of 
A^tMre  times  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  cut  up  for 
jiaval  timber. 

I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  transplanted  at  that  age 
^l^ould  grow ;  and  the  dry  weather  which  followed,  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  suc- 
cess; about  80  plants  died  of  760.  These  I  this  spring  inter- 
lined with  young  plants  of  about  8  ft.  in  length,  transplanted 
larches  from  the  nursery,  inserted  under  the  backgone  plant, 
t^e  dead  branches  of  which  give  the  young  plant,  with  a  little 
^sBistance,  the  proper  direction.  In  order  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  planted  a  row  of  young  transplanted  larches 
from  the  nursery  at  about  a  foot  apart,  and  a  foot  separate 
from  the  old  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  contrary  direction 

fiven  them.  Here  I  would  have  takeil  blame  to  myself,  if  1 
ad  to  record  the  death  of  a  single  plant.  The  whole  are  now 
in  a  thriving  condition;  and  I  can,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, recommend  the  process  to  those  who  may  have  upland 
fences  to  form,  and  thinnings  of  larches  of  nine  or  ten  years* 
standing  to  spare.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

.    Annat  Gardens^  Oct.  1.  1832.  Arch.  Gorrie. 


"Art.  XV.     On  laying  out  Plower- Gardens,    By  Masaroni. 

Sir, 
,    I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  on  laying  out  flower-gardens  by 
l^Vp  Robert  EJrrington,  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  VIII.  p*  562.), 
and  hope  they  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  that  numerous 
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band  of  amateur  gardeners,  who  make  Flora  blush  at  their 
awkward  arrangement  and  disposal  of  her  gifts.  How  often 
do  we  see  parks  laid  out  in  good  taste,  so  far  as  water,  treear| 
and  drives  are  concerned,  with  a  flower-garden,  composed 
either  of  "  gaudy  masses  "  and  "  lumpish  forms,"  or  of  stars, 
and  hieroglyphics  of  all  sorts,  for  which  no  name  can  be 
ibund.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  the  flowers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  landscape  scenery  of  a  park,  and  are  to  con« 
tribute  to  its  embellishment  by  their  individual  beauty  only. 
I  difier  from  this  opinion  in  toto ;  but,  without  formally 
attempting  to  controvert  it,  shall  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few 
ideas  of  my  own  on  the  subject.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
most  general  fault,  in  laying  out  flower-gardens,  is  the  total 
absence  of  connection  or  unison  between  the  several  beds  or 
borders.  It  is  admitted  by  most  persons,  that,  in  park  scene ry, 
all  details  should  be  subservient  to  the  effect  of  the  whole; 
and  I  consider  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  a  flower-garden.  Where  the  shape  of  any  individual 
bed  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without  injuring  or  altering 
the  general  effect ;  where  stars  can  be  transformed  into 
garters,  full  moons  into  crescents,  oblong  meat-dishes  Into 
round  cheese-plates,  and  Dice  versa  s  I  cannot  consider  tie 
flower-garden  as  approaching  to  perfection,, notwithstanding 
any  sum  which  extravagance  may  have  been  pleased  to  throw 
away  upon  it.  1  concur  in  several  of  Mr.  Erringtori's  re- 
marks, but  cannot  say  that  I  at  all  like  his  plan  or  design,  of 
which  your  Magazine  contains  a  woodcut  (fig.  106.  p.  564. 
Vol.  VIII. ).  I  do  not  see  any  bed  or  beds  in  it  that  might 
not  be  replaced  by  others  of  a  different  form ;  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  other  principle  than  that  of  placing  large  groups 
outside,  and  little  groups  in  the  middle.  I  venture  to  subjoiti 
a  sketch  {Jig.  16.)  illustrative  of  my  own  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

Allow  me  here  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  little  iron 
basketwork  with  which  many  flower-beds  are  surrounded',  to 
the  very  great  detriment  of  the  toes  of  gouty  or  contemplative 
amateurs.  Where  the  little  monstrosities  are  visible,  they  give 
a  rigid  and  harsh  outline,  which  has  any  appearance  but  that 
of  nature ;  and,  when  they  are  covered  or  overhung  with 
flowers,  such  as  heliotropes,  geraniums,  or  the  bright  scarlet 
beauty  of  Ferbena  chamaedrif^lia,  in  which  case,  being  out  of 
sight,  they  look  best,  as  the  Irishman  said ;  wl^,  even  ihe^,  jSir, 
suppose  a  lady  or  gentleman  wishes  to  reach  a  rose  or  honey- 
suckle growing  in  the  centre  of  a  group  ;  cautiously  stepfjing 
here  and  there  among  the  front  ranks,  his  6r  her  foot  cattdies 
in  the  basketwork,  and  a  fall  is  the  consequehce, '%'Vrhitdk 
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the  flowers  are  broken  and  destroyed,  not  to  mention  the 
danger  which  "  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  "  may  encounter 
from  the  fixed-bayonet  defence  of  sharp-pointed  iron  flower- 
stakes,  number  sticks,  and  various  other  sticks  with  which  the 
border  may  be  furnished.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

London,  Dec.  6.  1832.  Masaroni. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Culture  and  a  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  which 
tvill  thrive  in  the  Air  and  Smoke  of  Cities*  By  Mr.  William 
BoycE. 

Sir, 

No  person  having  given  the  information  desired  by  "  A 

would-be  suburban  Gardener"   (Vol.  VII.  p.  721.),  I  now 

attempt  to  do  so ;  and  although  I  regret  that  the  subject  has 

not  fallen  into  more  able  hands,  still,  I  shall  hope  the  motive, 
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and  not  the  value,  of  the  offering,  may  propitiate  its  acceptance. 
The  two  principal  causes  of  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
cultivation  of  plants  in  town  gardens  are,  the  want  of  a  proper 
soil  and  a  congenial  air :  the  former  is  generally  composed  of 
too  much  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  which  is  any  thing  but 
good  for  showy  herbaceous  plants.  I  would  first  ascertain  if 
such  were  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Should  it  prove  to  be  of 
these  materials,  take  it  out  of  the  clumps  and  borders  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  fill  them  up  with  fresh  loam,  mixed  with 
a  little  rotten  cow  manure :  in  this  soil  will  grow  fdl  the  plants 
named  in  the  accompanying  list. 

I  shall  endeavour  now  to  assist  the  suburban  gardener  in 
rendering  the  air  which  surrounds  his  plant  department 
more  healthful  to  them.  Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  air  con- 
tains the  life  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals :  *^  it  is  a  com* 
pressible  elastic  fluid."  The  smoke  of  populous  towns  and 
cities,  where  coal  is  the  fuel,  greatly  lessens  its  elasticity  and  its 
fluidity,  and  consequently  renders  it  uncongenial  to  plants.  The 
practice  observed  by  town  gardeners  in  general  is,  to  give  an 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots  of  plants :  this  should  be 
discontinued,  or,  at  least,  given  much  more  sparingly  and 
less  frequently :  it  is  by  over-watering,  in  such  gardens,  that 
plants  are,  as  it  were,  surcharged  with  crude  juices,  which  the 
leaves,  while  they  are  covered  with  dust,  cannot  pass  off.  I 
would,  therefore,  instead  of  watering  so  much  to  their  roots, 
give  frequent  syringing  over  leaves  and  stems,  and  keep  them 
as  free  from  dirt  as  possible.  They  will  then  be  able  to  per- 
form their  proper  functions,  perspire  during  the  day,  and 
during  the  night  fill  themselves  with  fresh  juices.  Cleanliness 
is  as  necessary  to  plants  as  to  animals.  Tiie  syringing  should 
^  be  performed  at  the  approach  of  evening  in  the  summer 
months,  and  just  before  sunrise  in  early  spring  and  autumn. 
Keep  the  mould  in  the  clumps  and  border  loose,  by  fre- 
quent stirring  with  a  Dutch  hoe ;  water  with  a  fine  rose  any 
vacant  compartment.  By  this,  and  the  syringing,  the  air  will 
be  rendered  more  humid.  The  China  rose  may  be  induced 
to  grow  more  than  2  ft.  high,  by  giving  it,  in  addition  to  the 
soil  I  have  mentioned,  a  good  supply  of  rich  manure,  and 
keeping  its  leaves  clean.  The  fuchsias,  particularly  Fuchs/a 
gracilis,  should  be  kept  to  one  principal  steih ;  the  side  shoots 
to  be  shortened  to  an  inch  of  the  stem  :  they  then  flower  more 
freely.  A  suburban  gardener  will  do  well  to  examine  whe- 
ther his  georginas  [dahlias]  are  not  infested  with  earwigs :  if 
they  are,  hang  a  few  lobster's  claws  on  the  sticks  they  are  tied 
to ;  in  these  they  may  be  caught :  if  he  has  a  bloom  he  par* 
ticularly  values,  tie  loosely  tow,  dipped  in  sweet  oily  just 
below  the  flower-bud. 
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In  the  list  below,  I  have  confined  myself  to  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  are  showy,  and  will,  with  the  treatment 
I  have  described,  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  even  in  town 
gardens.  I  had  intended  to  have  made  a  Few  observations, 
respecting  the  care  of  plants  kept  on  balconies,  and  in  apart- 
ments, in  London,  but  shall  reserve  these  for  a  future  commu- 
nication. Should  the  above  remarks  be  considered  worthy 
«  place  in  your  Magazine,  which  has  done  much  service  to 
gardens,  gardeners,  and  their  employers,  and  be  of  use  to 
•<  A  would-be  suburban  Gardener ; "  the  little  trouble  I  have 
had  will  be  amply  rewarded.         I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

The  Lady  GiffonTsj  Wm.  Boyc£. 

Jtoehamptorij  Surrey,  Sept.  23.  1832* 


ilchill^  rdsea. 

Cheldne  Lyons. 

ilconkum  ochroleikciiiii. 

Core6p8i8  verticillata. 

variegatum. 

senifolia. 

versfcolor. 

lanceolata. 

Actm'A  spiclita. 
Ad6ni«  vernalis. 

Coronflla  ib^rica. 

montana. 

Allium  Afoly. 

Corydalis  n6bilis. 

ilnchiksa  itdlica. 

i>elpbiniuni  grandifldrum. 

ilntirrhinum  m^jus  bfcolor. 

mesoleucum. 

Aquilegia  sibirica. 

Barlowti. 

glanduldsa. 

Didnthus  latifdliuB, 

atropurpurea. 

jap6nicus. 

h/brida. 

sup^rbus. 

^scl^pia«  piilchra. 

Dict&mnus  Fraxinella. 

purpur&scens. 

&lbU8. 

>lsph6delus  raxndsus. 

Digitalis  micr&ntha. 

A'ster  alpinus. 

lanata. 

ilmellus. 

Dodec&theon  Meadia. 

Novae  A'ngliae  ruber. 

albifI6ra. 

sibfricus.     . 

gigantea. 

mut^bilis. 

elegans. 

spectabilis. 

Dracoc6phalum  speciosum. 

8er6tinus. 

variegatum. 

pulch^rrimus. 
Baptisia  exahata. 

altaiense. 

Erdnthis  hyemalis. 

australis. 

^rfgeron  philadelphicus. 

tinctdria. 

glabellus. 

J9et6nica  grandifldra. 

Erythrdnium  D^ns-cania. 

Camp&nula  carpathica. 

Dens-canis  41buin. 

/lersicaefolia  caeriklea  61ba. 

americanum. 

latifolia  caerulea  &lba. 

Fritillaria  imperi^lia,  in  variety. 

TrachMium  blcolor. 

Galanthus  nivalis. 

specidsa. 

Gaillardta  aristata. 

az^rea. 

Gentidna  asclepi^ea. 

alliarisfolia. 

cruciata. 

aarm^tica. 

acaulis. 

CtLtaikknche  caerulea. 

Geum  coccineum  majus. 

alba. 

Gladiolus  byzantinus. 

Gheldne  glabra. 

communis. 

obliqua. 

Glaucium  fiilvum. 

^akltk  will  ikrive  in'  OiHes. 
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.^Mfuruin  obscdrutn, 

JSelGnmm  autumnkle. 
Helianthus  decapetalus. 
-fliell^orus  niger. 
HiBmeroc611i8  gramfnea. 

fulva, 
Hepatica  triloba,  all  the  varieties. 
Hippocrepis  comdsa. 
^Tyadnthas  orientMis,  all  the  yars. 
/^oula  glaadulosa. 
LaY&tera  thuringiaca. 
Xeiicdjum  vernum. 

aestivum. 
IMhii  spic^te. 

scariosa. 

squarrdsa. 

el^ans. 
Xflhim  edndidum. 

Pompomum, 

chalced6nicuni. 

tignnum. 

Mdrtagon, 
Xithosp^rmum  davuricum. 

paniculatum. 
Zrupinus  Dootkat^nsis. 

polyphyllus. 
albus. 
2>^thrum  diffusum. 
Mon&rda  Kalmiafia. 

Russelliana. 

punctata. 
Muscari  comdsum. 

monstr6sum. 

botryoides. 
aziireum. 
pallidum, 
album. 
C^nothera  specidsa. 

macrocarpa. 

fruticdsa. 

Frksert. 

ser6tina. 

pi^mila. 
Oniith6galum  umbellatum. 

pyraroidale. 
(Xrobus  ^thyroides. 

variegatus. 

villus. 

▼anus. 

niger. 
Psednia  ofi&cinalis  rubra. 

camescens. 
Papaver  orientale. 

bracteatum. 
Pentstemon  rdseus. 

campanulktus. 

atropurpiireus. 
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Pentsldmon  pulohliliu. 
Phldmia  puiweiM. 

Phl6x.  All  the  species  except  pil^a^ 
amoe^na,  subulata,  canadensis,  ni- 
valis, and  setacea. 
Phyteuma  orbicul^. 

campanulatiun. 
Polemoniura  gracile. 

pulchelluin.  , 

Potentflla  pedata. 

fonndsa. 

Russellr'aiMi, 

Hopwoodtana. 
Prunella  grandifl6ra. 
Pyrcthrum  rdseum. 
i?an(incalu6  oconiti^lius. 
Rudbeckia  hirta. 

fulgida. 

8er6tina. 

purpiirea. 
541via  Tenoref . 
Saponaria  ocymoides. 
&;illa  nutans. 

siblrica. 

bifdlia  cserulea. 
Alba, 
carnea. 

anioe^na. 

AyacinthoM/ef. 
iSfen^cio  Dorotdcum, 
6^syrinchium  conyolikunu 

calif6micum. 

striatum. 
5pir8e^a  Filipendula. 
<^&tice  latifdlia. 
Stembergf'a  lutea. 
Taxanthema  5ellidifblia. 

flexuosa. 
7\ucrium  hyrc&nicum. 
Tlialictrum  aquilegiaefolium. 

anemondldes. 
Tradescantta  virginica. 

nivea. 

cong^sta. 

r6sea. 
Trolliut  europse^us. 

asidticus. 

pdtulus. 

americ^nus. 
Ferbascum  form6sum. 

pyramidatum. 

cupreum. 

phcenlceum, 
Veronica  neglecta. 

incisa. 

corymb6sa. 

incamata. 

multiiida. 
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Art.  XVII.     On  raising  Seedling  Ranunculuses, 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Sir, 

Several  of  your  'correspondents  have  noticed  my  com- 
munications on  raising  seedling  ranunculuses  (Vol. VI.  p.  548., 
Vol.  VII.  p.  565.);  and  others,  by  private  letter,  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  have  adopted  my  plans  with  success. 
As  I  am  anxious  to  promote  the  growth  of  seedling  flowers 
in  general,  and  of  ranunculuses  in  particular,  I  shall  readily 
communicate  to  you  any  additional  knowledge  I  may  acquire 
from  observation  and  experience.  During  trie  last  season,  I 
sowed  about  forty  boxes  of  seed.  My  first  sowing  was  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1831 ;  my  second  on  the  15th :  both  these 
failed,  which  I  attribute  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
My  third  sowing  was  performed  on  the  22d,  which  did  well, 
and  produced  a  quantity  of  fine  large  roots.  The  fourth 
sowing,  on  Sept.  24.,  did  well ;  the  fifth,  on  Sept.  30.,  did 
equally  well ;  the  sixth,  on  Oct.  10.,  did  well.  At  the  seventh 
sowing,  on  Oct.  1 3.,  I  sowed  three  boxes :  all  came  up  well, 
but  two  failed  soon  after  the  seeds  came  up.  On  close  inspec- 
tion, I  found  that  all  my  boxes  were  infested  with  a  great 
number  of  very  small  brown  insects,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  except  when  in  motion.  They  resemble  lobsters 
in  shape,  and  had  the  power  of  hopping  about  by  the  sudden 
pressure  of  their  tails  against  the  ground.  I  should  guess 
there  might  be  sixty  or  eighty  in  every  square  foot.  I  applied 
tobacco  smoke,  and  found  they  were  easily  destroyed ;  but^ 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  found  them  increasing  upon  the 
boxes  again.  I  applied  the  same  remedy,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, until  they  disappeared.  They  may  be  discovered  by 
breathing  or  blowing  on  the  surface  of  the  box.  I  examined 
several  of  them  in  a  microscope,  and  I  found  the  power  of 
motion  lay  in  their  forked  tails.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  name ;  but,  to  my  great  regret,  I  found  that 
they  had  made  great  havoc  among  the  young  plants ;  and, 
I  believe,  they  were  the  cause  of  an  entire  failure  in  many  of 
my  boxes.  The  eighth  sowing,  Oct.  21.,  did  well:  I  took 
up  228  roots  in  one  box,  which  was  16  in.  by  14  in.,  and  4  in. 
deep.  The  ninth  sowing,  Oct.  27.,  did  middling ;  the  tenth, 
Nov.  7.>  good ;  the  eleventh,  Nov.  10.,  very  good ;  the  twelfth, 
Jan.  7.  1832,  a  complete  failure ;  the  thirteenth,  Jan.  17.,  a 
complete  failure^  the  weather  being  too  cold  to  produce  ger- 
mination ;  the  fourteenth  sowing,  Jan.  24.,  did  well ;  the  fif- 
teenth sowing,  Feb.  20.,  did  badly. 

I  do  not  attribute  the  success  or  non-success  entirely  to 
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A^  time  of  sowing ;  but,  from  many  years'  observation,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  the  middle  oF  October  and  the  latter 
end  of  January  are  the  best  times  for  sowing ;  and,  at  the 
latter  time,  they  will  succeed  without  any  protection  by  glass : 
but  they  should  be  defended  from  heavy  rains  when  very 
young,  and  from  scorching  suns  at  all  times,  until  diey 
begin  to  fade,  which  will  be  in  June.  They  should  be 
taken  up  in  July,  and  planted  the  ensuing  February,  in 
the  same  manner  as  old  roots.  I  have  about  100  fine  new 
varieties,  which  I  have  raised  from  seed ;  several  of  which  I 
have  sold  for  51.  per  root,  and  others  at  different  prices, 
according  to  their  worth.  I  have  raised  about  2000  this  year 
from  seeds  saved  from  the  best  old  flowers,  impregnated  with 
semidoubles  possessing  good  properties.  I  have  long  ceased 
to  sow  seed  from  semidoubles,  because  they  rarely  produce 
one  good  flower  in  five  hundred.  Let  all  who  attempt  to 
raise  seedling  ranunculuses  utterly  destroy  the  insects  de- 
scribed above,  and  slugs  which  harbour  about  the  boxes. 

The  king  has  graciously  condescended  to  become  the 
patron  of  our  Horticultural  Society;  which  has  given  an 
increased  stimulus  to  its  members,  who  are  manifesting  a 
becoming  zeal  to  excel  in  the  exhibition  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  flowers  and  fruits  which  skill  and  industry  can 
produce.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

fFaUingJbrd^  Nov.  1832.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Mr.  Tyso  has  published  a  sheet  catalogue  of  ranunculuses, 
tulips,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  for  1832,  which  may  be  had,  gratis, 
on  application  to  him,  post-paid.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Orange  Tree  in  England* 

By  R.  S- 

Sir, 
Having  often  observed  with  astonishment  the  inconsistent 
manner  in  which  the  orange  tree  is  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  the  bad  success  which  generally  attends  such  a  mode 
of  treatment,  I  take  the  present  opportunity,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  of  describing  the  method  of 
management  by  which  I  have  found  them  to  succeed  best. 
After  having  procured  a  quantity  of  good  seed  from  the  com- 
mon citron,  sow  it  about  the  middle  of  February,  or  beginning 
of  March  at  the  latest,  in  24-sized  seed  pots  filled  with  rich 
light  mould ;  covering  it  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  same  sort 
of  soil,  and  spread  a  little  moss  over  the  top,  to  keep  the  mquld 
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moist.  Plunge  your  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  previously  prepared 
for  them,  of  about  70  to  75  degrees  of  heat,  taking  good  care 
not  to  let  the  heat  sink  below  that  temperature.  In  a  few 
days  the  plants  will  make  their  appearance  through  the  moss, 
after  which  a  little  air  must  be  given  them  when  the  weather 
permits.  As  soon  as  they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six 
inches,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  in  five  or  six 
weeks  after  they  are  sown,  pot  them  into  60  or  small  48 
sized  pots,  taking  good  care  to  drain  the  pots  well,  which  is  a 
very  necessary  thing  towards  the  growing  of  any  plant  well, 
and  especially  orange  trees ;  after  which  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  hot- bed  as  before,  taking  good  care  that  the  bottom  heat 
is  not  too  violent  for  their  roots,  and  keep  a  steady  heat,  so  as 
not  to  let  them  get  any  way  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  by 
the  month  of  July  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  ready 
for  being  engrafted.  Prepare  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  a  shady 
situation  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  turn  the  back 
of  the  frame  towards  the  south  :  then  graft  the  plants,  which 
may  be  performed  in  various  ways  with  equal  success ;  but 
the  manner  I  would  recommend,  as  in  my  opinion  best,  is  that 
of  clefl-grafting,  as  the  scion  heals  over  the  wound  much 
sooner  than  by  any  other  way.  I  generally  take  off  the  top 
of  the  scion  before  inserting  it  in  the  stock,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  make  the  sap  flow  afresh,  and 
make  them  unite  much  sooner  than  if  left  untopped.  At 
this  time  much  care  is  required  to  keep  up  a  proper  heat ;  and 
that  the  plants  be  well  shaded  with  double  mats,  for  the  clear 
sun  will  often  cause  a  complete  failure.  When  you  find  that 
they  have  properly  taken,  admit  a  little  air ;  but  it  must  be  but 
very  sparingly  at  first.  If  convenient,  I  would  recommend 
the  plants  to  be  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter,  as  they  are 
sure  to  keep  much  better  there  than  any  where  else,  if  good 
care  be  taken  not  to  overwater  them,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
rot.  If  about  the  beginning  of  April  a  little  dung  heat  be 
given,  to  set  them  growing,  they  will  benefit  much  by  it,  pro- 
vided plenty  of  air  be  admitted,  to  prevent  them  growing 
weak.  If  one  shoot  be  likely  to  take  too  much  the  lead  of 
the  others,  pinch  off  the  top,  which  will  cause  the  sap  to  go  to 
the  others,  and  by  that  means  form  a  fine  head  to  the  plant. 

By  such  treatment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  orange  trees 
might  be  grown  to  much  more  advantage  than  by  the  present 
manner  of  raising  stocks,  which  are  generally  two  years  old 
before  they  are  fit  for  use.  I  have  seen  orange  trees  cul- 
tivated in  this  manner  with  great,  success.  The  orange  tree 
does  not  require  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house,  like  stove  plants,  as 
most  people  treat  it  in  this  country ;  but  ought  to  get  plenty 
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of  air  at  all  seasons,  and  in  sumraer  should  be  put  out  early 
in  the  season,  and  not  treated  as  they  are  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  several  other  of  His  Majesty's  gardens,  where  they  have 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  or  at  least  which  were  the 
finest  when  they  arrived  there;  but  at  present  they  assume 
another  appearance.  The  treatment  these  trees  receive  must 
convince  every  reasonable  person  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  kept  in  a 
house  all  summer,  with  only  a  few  windows  in  front  of  it,  and 
then,  in  August,  after  they  have  made  young  wood,  like 
windlestraws,  by  being  kept  in  such  a  place,  they  are  turned 
out  of  doors  for  two  or  three  weeks,  for  the  winds  to 
blow  off  their  leaves,  and  blast  the  young  shoots.  On  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  turned  out  early,  as  in  France,  which 
is,  in  most  seasons,  from  the  1st  of  May  till  October. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  our  climate  is  not  so  good. 
That  I  will  allow ;  but  if  our  early  part  of  summer  is  not  so 
hot,  our  month  of  August  is  sometimes  more  so.  I  would 
never  wish  for  a  better  place  than  that  at  Hampton  Court  for 
wintering  orange  trees,  when  in  many  parts  of  France  they 
are  kept  in  cellars  and  caves,  and  in  very  few  places  have  they 
a  better  place  than  an  old  coach-house  or  barn.  I  know  an 
English  candle  manufacturer  at  Rouen,  who  has  80  of  the 
finest  orange  trees  I  ever  saw,  and  has  no  place  to  keep  them 
in  except  an  old  barn,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  set  the  large 
plants  on  pillars  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  smaller  ones  may  be  placed  under  their  branches,  where 
they  stand  without  injury  until  the  following  spring,  without 
scarcely  losing  a  leaf.  M.  Vallet,  who  is  well  known  about 
London  as  an  importer  of  standard  roses,  has  upwards  of  300 
orange  trees  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  has  no  better 
place  than  the  sheds  under  a  cotton  manufactory  in  which  to 
winter  his  trees ;  and  many  other  instances  I  could  mention, 
if  necessarv. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  have  often  observed  in  France, 
namely,  that  orange  trees  in  small  wooden  boxes,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plant,  always  thrive  better  than  in 
pots.  The  reason,  I  presume,  is  merely  this,  that  the  boxes 
generally  stand  on  four  small  feet,  about  two  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  of  course  always  keep  the  plants  free  from  stag- 
nant water,  which  orange  trees  cannot  endure  without  injury. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Upper  Clapton^  Nov.  29.  1830.  R.  S. 
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Art.  XIX.  On  cultivating  the  Pine^apple  out  of  Pots.  By  Mr. 
William  Bowers,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Heskfield 
Place,  Hartford  Bridge,  Hampshire. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  to  say  that  I  have  treated  my  fruiting  pines,  these 
last  three  years,  in  nearly  the  manner  described  by  Mr. 
Mitchinson,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  576. ;  only  that,  instead  of  turning 
the  plants  out  into  mould,  I  turn  them  out,  and  bury  the 
plants  six  inches  deep  in  half-decayed  leaves :  the  plant  roots 
well  into  the  leaves,  and  the  suckers  also  make  sufficient  roots 
before  taken  off.  I  find  by  tbis  treatment  that  I  get  my  fruit 
and  suckers  both  much  finer  than  when  I  fruited  them  in 
pots ;  and  there  is  much  less  expense  and  trouble  during  the 
fruiting  season,  as  I  never  give  any  heat  into  the  pit  after  the 
plants  are  turned  out.  The  plants  never  require  any  water^ 
except  syringing  over  them  in  a  high  temperature.  The  gar- 
deners who  have  seen  this  treatment  approve  it  very  much ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  generally  practised, 
particularly  when  pines  are  grown  on  a  small  scale.  My 
succession  plants  I  treat  in  exactly  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Mitchinson.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Hartford  Bridge,  Oct.  1832.  Wm.  Bowers. 


Art.  XX.  A  Mode  of  cultivating  Grapes  and  late  Peaches.  By 
Mr.  J.  Haythorn,  late  Gardener  to  Lord  Middleton,  Middle- 
ton  Hall,  near  Nottingham. 

Sir, 

A  succession  of  grapes  all  the  year  round  is,  I  think,  best 
obtained  by  having  a  circular  house  of  from  20  to  26  yards 
in  circumference.  For  a  small  family,  26  vines  would  be 
sufficient.  Two  fresh  vines  should  be  introduced  into  the 
house  every  month :  these  should  be  taken  down  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  cut;  which  would  thus  give  room  for  others  to 
spread  as  soon  as  they  showed  fruit.  I  suppose  each  vine  to 
produce  from  30  to  40  branches,  without  over-bearing. 

For  a  late  crop  of  peaches,  the  back  part  of  the  house 
should  be  supported  by  pillars  placed  under  each  rafter,  the 
interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  wood  panels.  The  trees  must 
be  of  late-bearing  sorts,  and  trained  on  a  trellis  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  When  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  wood  is 
ripe,  remove  the  panels  from  the  north  side  of  the  trees  to 
the  south,  exposing  the  trees  to  the  north :  the  panels  must 
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be  fixed  close  under  each  rafter.  The  pillars  and  coping 
would  guard  the  trees  against  perpendicular  rain  and  side 
storms.  When  the  crop  is  nearly  over,  vines  may  be  intro- 
duced in  front  for  early  grapes ;  after  gathering  the  crop  and 
ripening  the  wood,  the  house  may  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
panels  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  peach  trees,  which 
would  not  require  glass  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  houses  might  be  of  any  length,  but  both  should  com- 
mand a  good  heat.  A  circular  stage  might  be  erected  in  the 
vinery,  for  pots  of  vines,  figs,  or  flowers. 

1  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Wollaton,  Sept.  16.  1829.  J.  Haythorn. 


Art.  XXI.  A  Description  of  a  Pit  suited  to  the  Culture  of  early 
Cucumbers^  and  of  a  Mode  of  cultivating  them.  By  Mr.  £d« 
WARD  Elliot. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  a  plan  for  growing 
early  cucumbers,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  very  well. 
The  plan  is  as  follows :  —  Let  a  three-light  pit  be  made  of 
the  usual  size,  and  having  the  appearance  of  M ^Phail's  plan, 
except  in  the  open  work  being  stopped  up ;  the  flues  to  be 
continued  round  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  one  flue  to  go  under 
the  bottom  lengthwise  in  the  middle,  but  no  cross  flues,  as  in 
M^Phail's  plan ;  the  sides  of  the  flue  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
to  be  filled  up  with  broken  bricks  or  stones,  to  make  it  level ; 
the  top  of  the  pit,  and  the  lights,  to  be  as  in  general.  Next, 
opposite  the  two  rails,  about  five  feet  from  the  firont  of  the 
pit,  let  two  wooden  trunks  be  sunk  in  the  ground  till  they 
come  to  a  level  at  the  top;  the  height  of  the  trunks  to  be 
about  eighteen  inches,  the  space  in  the  middle  to  be  about  five 
inches  square.  Then  let  two  lead  pipes  be  laid  from  the  pit 
to  each  of  the  trunks,  one  end  of  each  pipe  to  enter  the 
trunk  about  half  way  to  the  bottom,  the  other  end  to  be 
applied  to  the  pit:  each  pipe  to  emerge  fi:om  the  ground 
about  eighteen  inches  before  it  reaches  the  pit ;  then  with  an 
easy  turn  let  each  pipe  be  carried  up  the  side  of  the  pit ;  one 
pipe  from  each  trunk  to  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  flues ;  the 
other  two  to  enter  above  the  flues,  one  under  each  rail  that 
supports  the  lights.  Next,  let  there  be  two  pieces  of  small 
pipe,  about  two  feet  long ;  let  one  of  these  pieces  be  applied 
to  each  end  of  the  pit  near  to  the  back  leading  fi*om  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  flue  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  the  back  flue  being 
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one  brick  higher  than  the  others.  The  two  front  pipes  that 
enter  the  flues  are  to  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with 
warm  atmospheric  air,  and  the  small  tubes  at  the  ends  are  to 
take  away  the  nocturnal  vapour  which  has  no  other  means  of 
escape.  This  vapour,  on  being  confined  in  the  flues,  and 
having  no  means  to  escape,  must  of  necessity  force  itself 
through  the  earth  in  the  pit,  and  consequently  become  very 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  other  two  pipes  that 
enter  under  the  rail  are  to  convey  warm  atmospheric  air  among 
the  plants,  which  is  constantly  passing  into  the  pit,  and  escapes 
at  the  back  of  the  lights ;  they  being  a  little  raised  at  the 
back,  and  a  small  piece  of  board  being  pegged  up  against  it, 
to  keep  the  cold  winds  from  blowing  under.  Thus  there  is 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  day  and  night.  The  size 
of  the  large  pipes  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters ;  the  small 
tubes  are  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  When  I  sow  my  seeds,  I 
use  a  small  rack  suspended  from  the  rails  that  support  the 
lights  with  some  pieces  of  board  on  it :  the  seed  pot,  being 
placed  on  it,  remains  till  the  seed  has  come  up ;  the  plants 
are  then  potted  ofl*,  and  placed  on  the  suspended  rack  till  it 
is  time  for  them  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots ;  they  are  then 
transplanted  into  small  hills  of  earth  on  the  suspended  racks, 
with  some  bricks  laid  flatwise,  to  keep  the  earth  together; 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  are  supplied  with  fresh 
earth.  I  find  that  cucumber  plants  managed  this  way  do  much 
better  than  in  the  usual  way  of  ridging  them  out  on  the  earth 
in  the  pit;  for  they  grow  stronger  and  more  healthy,  and 
they  will  show  fruit  much  better  and  finer.  Just  before  the 
fruit  is  in  bloom,  the  plants  are  removed  fi*om  the  suspended 
rack,  which  is  done  by  placing  a  hand  glass  over  the  plants 
on  the  rack ;  then  having  the  lining  levelled  by  the  side  of 
the  pit,  lift  the  suspended  racks  out  of  the  pit,  and  place 
them  on  the  lining,  clean  out  the  top  earth  that  is  in  the 
pit,  scald  the  sides  with  hot  water,  and  put  in  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  warm  fresh  earth ;  next  take  off*  your  hand 
glass,  and,  having  two  sticks,  place  one  under  each  end  of  the 
boards  that  have  the  plants,  and  gently  take  them  off*  the  rack, 
and  place  them  on  the  fresh  earth  in  the  pit  where  they  are 
to  remain ;  then,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  board  against 
the  earth  that  contains  the  plants  (the  bricks  having  been 
removed),  gently  draw  away  the  two  outside  boards;  the 
middle  one  is  drawn  out  endwise,  it  being  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  in  that  part  rests  on  brackets  attached  to  the  two 
outside  boards.  Here  you  will  find  that  all  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  alive  and  healthy,  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
.  plants  retain  their  health  and  strength ;  whereas,  in  the  original 
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vfay  of  ridging  out  the  plants  when  small,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  often  lose  their  bottom  roots,  which  causes  the 
plants  to  become  weak,  and  seldom  or  never  do  well  after ;  but 
in  this  way  of  ridging  out  from  the  rack,  you  will  find  that 
the  plants  will  grow  very  freely,  and  you  will  soon  cut  fruit. 
I  have  ridged  out  with  fruit  in  bloom,  and  cut  the  second  week 
after.  Cucumbers  grown  this  way  will  produce  fruit  much 
sooner,  and  continue  to  do  well,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  cheese  bugs  (or  wood  lice),  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  I  recommend  the  air  pipes  to  be  stoppled  when  the 
linings  are  changed,  till  the  heat  has  recovered  again ;  then 
let  them  be  open  as  before.  The  boards  that  are  put  on  the 
suspended  rack  are  three,  of  a  breadth  which  forms  a  square ; 
the  middle  board  being  divided  across  the  middle,  which 
makes  four  pieces ;  the  rack  is  suspended  by  four  pieces  of 
chain,  which  hook  to  any  height  that  may  be  required. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
The  Rev,  Ford  Gildarfsj  Edward  Elliot. 

West  JVickhanif  Kent, 


Art.  XXII.     On  the  Pruning  and  Training  of  the  Morello  Cherry 

Tree.    By  Mr.  William  Seymour. 

Sir, 

Conceiving  that  the  morello  cherry  (which  is  generally 
allowed  to  pine  away  under  the  uncongenial  influence  of  a 
northern  aspect)  is  almost  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  numerous 
friends  of  horticulture,  and  that  it  merits  a  small  share  of 
notice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  hints  on  its  culture, 
which  may  be  found  of  some  service  to  some  of  your  young 
readers,  like  myself.  The  mode  that  I  adopt  is,  to  form  the 
tree  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  the  peach  tree 
is  formed  {Jig,  17.)  (to  which  the  morello  cherry  has  a  great 
resemblance  in  its  growth),  and  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  young  main  branches  of  last  summer's  growth.  While 
these  are  strong,  and  supplied  with  wood  buds,  we  should 
Fetain  such  as  are  well  placed  and  likely  to  produce  shoots 
for  future  bearing,  at  about  a  foot  distant,  on  the  upper  side, 
if  they  can  be  got  (but  that  cannot  always  be  accomplished, 
from  the  buds  being  single,  and  part  of  them  blossom  buds), 
and  displace  those  not  wanted,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
shoots  retained.  {Jig  17,  a  a  a.) 

At  the  winter  dressing,  the  young  bearing  shoots  of  last 
summer's  growth  must  be  neatly  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  not 
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sbortened,  as  the  buds  towards  the  termination  of  these  shoots 
are  generally  blossom  buds.  {^.  17.  b  b  b.) 

In  the  spring  following,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bearing 
shoots  of  last  summer's  growth  will  have  a  wood  bud  at  the 
termination,  and  a  few  small  wood  buds  (for  studs  or  spurs) 
at  the  base  of  each  of  them,  which  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served; but  the  terminal  bud  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  it 
has  grown  an  inch  or  two,  by  which  means  it  will  throw 
strength  into  the  blossom  and  the  small  buds  below,  and 
cause  some  of  them  to  grow,  and  make  shoots  for  the  next 
year's  bearing.  {_y%.  17,  c  c.)  These  must  be  nailed  to  the 
wall,  to  prevent  shade,  and  to  ripen  their  wood.  If  two  or 
more  of  those  buds  should  spring,  the  lowest  of  them  must 
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be  retained,  and  the  other  displaced ;  and,  soon  after  the 
iruit  is  gathered,  the  shoot  that  bore  fruit  must  be  cut  back 
to  the  young  one  before  mentioned,  at  the  base.  By  these 
means  you  will  keep  the  tree  continually  supplied  with  young 
bearing  wood,  and  consequtntly  free  from  the  confusion  of 
weak  naked  shoots  that  in  general  fill  the  morello,  by  pcfw 
mitting  the  terminal  bud  to  proceed,  and  go  one  beyond 
another,  as  in  the  old  metho^,  producing  a  tree  something 
like^.  18.,  which  is  nothing  hut  a  mass  of  confusion,  and 
unable  to  produce  a  crop  of  fine  fruit,  from  the  enormous 
load  of  useless  wood  that  it  has  to  supports 

I  am,  Sir,  yonst,  &c. 

William  Seymour. 
Palace  Gardens^  Bishopthorpe^  Oct*  ^3.  1831. 


Art.  XXIII.     On  the  Culture  qf  Onions.     By  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell, JuD.,  Gafdener,  Slapton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon. 

Sir, 

The  crop  of  onions,  this  year,  has  been  universally  pro- 
ductive in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slapton.  Encouraged  by 
your  insertion  of  a  letter  from  me,  on  a  former  occasion, 
(Vol.  VIH  p.  469.),  I  trouble  you  with  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicfiting  to  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I 
made  this  season  in  sowing  a  bed  of  onions  in  the  garden  of 
J.  Deere,  Esq.,  of  this  parish. 

The  so^  of  the  garden  is  a  decomposed  argillaceous  slate, 
reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot ;  beneath 
the  mould  it  is  rubble,  or  the  slate  broken  into  small 
fragments  mixed  up  with  earth,  for  the  depth  of  more  than 
another  foot ;  it  having  been  broken  up  with  pickaxes  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  the  soil,  about  three  years  since. 
Where  I  sowed  my  onion  crop,  the  soil  had  been  dressed 
like  the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  not  treated  better.  The  bed 
was  14  fl.  long  and  8  fl.  wide.  On  the  28th  day  of  February 
I  sowed  my  seed,  which  was  of  the  Deptford  sort.  My 
employer,  Mr.  Deere,  has  all  his  crops  sown  in  drills;  a 
mode  very  rarely  practised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where 
prejudice  and  ignorance  prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  im- 
provement. I  made  my  drills  at  18  in.  apart,  and  raised 
between  them  crops  of  radishes  and  Patagonian  lettuce. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  we  were  much  occupied  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  kitchen-garden,  and  other  work,  to 
the  neglect  of  my  onion  crop.  The  radishes  were  drawn  as 
they  became  fit  for  use ;  but  the  lettuces  were  permitted  to 
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grow  loo  late,  and  the  onions  were  omitted  to  be  timely 
thinned.  The  lettuces  were  at  length  drawn,  the  onions 
were  thinned,  and  wood  ashes  (here  called  hearth  ashes) 
were,  at  two  different  periods,  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  drills  dug,  and  frequently  stirred  after- 
wards. The  consequence  of  this  treatment  was  soon  visible 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  which  before  were  small 
and  stunted,  from  the  neglect  of  thinning,  &c« 

I  do  not  follow  the  plan  of  prematurely  stopping  the 
growth  of  the  onion  by  breaking  the  stalk,  but  permit  it  to 
grow  as  long  as  it  will.  When  the  stalk  breaks  down  of 
itself,  I  draw  up  the  onion.  Such  being  my  daily  plan,  my 
crop,  of  course,  is  in  the  progress  of  drawing  for  many  days ; 
and,  when  drawn,  I  lay  them  out  in  rows  to  dry,  and  occa- 
sionally turn  them  over. 

I  housed  my  crop  on  the  2d  of  this  month  (October),  and 
it  contained  204  onions,  weighing  108  lbs.  Many  were  15  in. 
in  circumference,  their  weight  being  as  many  ounces.  One 
weighed  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  and  a  rope  or  string,  containing  38 
onions,  weighed  28  lbs.  Where  the  Patagonian  lettuces 
were  permitted  to  grow,  there  the  onions  were  all  dwarfs. 
That  circumstance,  of  course,  tended  most  materially  to  lessen 
my  average  weight.  Had  proper  care  and  attention  been 
paid  to  the  crop  in  an  early  stage,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
weight  of  it  would  have  been  more  than  double.  The  object 
of  my  experiment  has,  however,  been  obtained ;  namely,  to 
prove  that  wide  cropping,  and  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
roots,  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil  between  the  drills,  are  the 
means  to  obtain  large  onions. 

Comments  I  will  not  add  to  my  plain  narrative.  Should 
you,  or  your  correspondents,  favour  me  with  comments,  they 
will  assist  a  young  gardener  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  in 
increasing  his  knowledge.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Slapton^  near  Dartmouth,  John  Mitchell,  Jun. 

October  10.  1832. 


Art.  XXIV.  Remarks  on  Cobbetfs  Indian  Com*  By  William 
RoTHWELL,  Farmer  and  Nurseryman,  Spout  Bank,  near  Bury, 
Lancashire. 

Sir, 
All  that  Mr.  Cobbett  either  says  or  does,  with  some  per- 
sons, is  right ;  with  others,  it  is  always  wrong.     I  pay  little 
attention  to  either  class,  but  judge  for  myself.     I  have  been 
a  cultivator  of  his  Indian  com  for  three  years,  but  only  to  the 
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extent  of  a  few  rows  each  year:  however,  I  consider  this  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  its  habits,  produce, 
&c.  I  always  say  that  all  farming  and  gardening  experiments 
ought  to  be  tried  three  or  four  years  before  a  decided  opinion 
be  given  upon  them ;  as  the  seasons  vary  so  much,  and  there 
are  such  varieties  of  soil,  that  a  correct  one  cannot  be  formed 
in  one  season,  or  upon  one  kind  of  soil.  I  always  say  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  was  premature  in  writing  his  book  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  corn.  The  first  year  (1828)  he  cultivated  it  at 
Barn  Elms  was  a  fine  season ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  it  would  ripen  then  well  and  early :  but,  if  he  had  waited 
two  years  longer,  and  had  taken  into  consideration  the  soil 
and  situation,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  said  quite  so 
much  in  its  favour  as  he  has  done.  After  the  trials  I  have 
made  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  never  answer,  as  a  general 
crop,  upon  a  farm  in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Except  it  can  be  made  more  hardy  than  it  yet  is,  by 
naturalisation,  it  will  never  ripen  in  every  situation  and  in 
every  season  in  which  wheat  will.  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  best  parts 
of  Scotland,  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  would  answer ;  and 
might  be  made  a  profitable  crop  upon  a  farm,  as  I  consider  it 
a  valuable  grain  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
Mr.  Hunt  says  it  is  worthless  for  this  purpose.  I  happen  to 
have  some  rats  and  mice  (and  I  shall  believe  them  before  him), 
which  prefer  it  to  either  oats,  beans,  or  peas :  I  have  not  tried 
them  with  wheat  and  barley ;  but,  if  he  were  to  say  that  the 
former  are  worthless,  we  should  know  what  to  think  of  him. 
In  situations  where  the  Indian  corn  will  answer,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  fallow  crop,  as  no  one  will  admit  of  such 
close  tillage  as  it ;  neither  do  I  consider  it  so  exhausting  as 
potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  beet  root,  or  cabbage.  It  is  very 
delicate  when  in  the  seed  leaf;  and,  in  my  opinion,  should 
never  be  sown  or  planted  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May,  for- 
if  a  few  chilly  nights  come,  when  in  this  state,  its  growth  will 
be  much  retarded,  if  not  destroyed.  Last  year,  the  produce 
from  seed  taken  out  of  the  same  ear,  and  sown  in  the  middle 
of  May,  was  ripe  before  that  sown  in  the  middle  of  April. 
The  best  manner  of  cultivating  it  is  in  rows,  30  in.  or  3  ft. 
asunder,  and  the  plants  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  asunder  in  the 
row.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  as  thick  in  the  row  as 
beans ;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  3  in.  high,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  the  proper  distance,  which  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  richness  or  quality  of  the  soil.  By  these  means, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  sufiicient  number  of  good  plants  to  stand 
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tar  a  crop ;  except  there  be  a  total  failure,  and  then  the  land 
will  be  ready  for  turnips.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  sowing  no  more 
seed  than  you  intend  to  have  plants  upon  the  land. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  a  great  number  of  farmei's, 
whenever  a  new  plant  is  introduced,  or  a  new  method  of 
cultivating  an  old  one,  and  a  failure  takes  place,  to  condemn 
the  plant  or  the  system  at  once;  forgettmg  that  the  most 
common  crops  fail  in  some  seasons,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
passes  over  but  there  is  some  part  of  the  crops  upon  every 
farm  fails :  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  premature  in  our 
condemnation  of  any  experiment.  The  soil  in  which  I  have 
grown  the  corn  b  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  far  from  being 
fresh ;  the  situation  is  rather  high,  and  exposed  to  the  west 
and  north-west.  In  1829  the  season  was  rather  wet  and 
cold  here,  particularly  so  when  the  plants  were  in  bloom ; 
and,  in  that  season,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  crop  came  to 
maturity,  and  some  of  the  ears  in  this  portion  were  imperfect. 
In  1830  the  season  was,  throughout,  wet  and  cold;  not  one 
ear  came  to  perfection.  That  season,  I  finished  reaping  my 
other  corn  crops  upon  the  farm  on  the  30th  of  September ; 
last  year,  I  finished  reaping  on  the  31st  of  August,  and 
gathered  my  Indian  corn  quite  ripe  the  30th  of  September, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ears  which  were  neither  quite  ripe 
nor  perfect.  The  fowls  found  these  before  they  got  ripe,  and 
took  every  grain.  I  intend  to  continue  my  experiment,  and 
always  to  sow  from  the  seed  of  the  preceding  crop.  This 
year  I  intend  to  sow  on  various  kinds  of  soil.  I  consider  the 
straw  quite  as  valuable  as  that  from  any  other  kind  of  grain ; 
and  the  produce  of  grain  will,  I  think,  be  near  double  that  of 
wheat  from  land  of  the  same  quality. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Rothwell, 
Farmer  and  Nurseryman, 
Spout  Banky  near  Bvry^  Lancashire, 
Feb.  25.  1832, 


Art.  XXV*     On  O'xalis  crendta  Jacquin,  as  a  Ctdinary  Vegetable 
in  Britain.    By  James  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  send  you  some  tubers  of  the  (Xxalis 

crenkta,  dug  up,  on  the  5th  instant,  in  the  garden  of  Great 

Roper's  Hall,  near  Brentwood,  Essex.     I  was  one  of  a  party 

where  some  tubers  of  the  same  plant  were  cooked,  by  boiling 
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for  ten  minutes;  and  they  were,  on  trial,  declared,  by  all  pre- 
sent, to  be  more  agreeable  in  tbeir  flavour  than  the  common 
potato.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  a  flavour  in 
words ;  but,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  should  say,  it  was  that 
of  the  potato  slightly  combined  with  the  chestnut.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  tuber  of  the  O'xalis  crenata  was 
brought  from  South  America  by  Mr,  David  Douglas,  and 
was  planted,  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Lambert.  One  of  the  tubers 
obtained  from  Mr.  Lambert  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Hirst  in  a 
pot  in  the  green-house,  in  the  end  of  April  last,  and,  in  the 
month  of  May  the  pot  was  removed  to  the  flower-garden 
and  broken,  and  the  parts  removed.  It  was  first  planted  in 
the  green-house  as  a  security  against  frost;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  as  the  plant  has  stood  the  frost  r^ 
markably  well,  and  the  leaves,  on  the  5th  instant,  before  the 
tubers  were  dug  up,  were  quite  green.  The  tuber  planted 
was  less  than  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  the  tubers  produced 
were  ninety  in  number,  and  weighed  altogether  upwards  of 
4  lbs.  They  were  in  a  space,  the  diameter  of  which  was  9  in., 
and  the  depth  6  in.  The  stems  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,  succulent,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
flowers  appeared  in  August,  and  consisted  of  five  petals, 
crenate  at  the  edge,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  the  leaflets  are  inversely  heart-shaped. 

The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  tuber  may  be  considered 
as  hitherto  v^ry  successful ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
common  potato  was  long  confined  to  gardens,  producing  roots 
which  were  exceedingly  small,  and  was  far  less  promising 
than  the  (Xxalis  crenata  at  present  appears ;  we  may  reason- 
ably anticipate  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
culinary  vegetables,  and  tha^  by  skilful  cultivation,  the  tubers 
may  be  greatly  increased  in  size. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Jan.  10.  18dS.  James  Mitchell. 

A  GOOD  figure  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  Oxalis 
crenitta  were  published  in  the  second  series  of  Sweet's  British 
FUnoer-Gardtn^  t.  125.,  about  a  year  ago.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  autumn  and  close  of  1832  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  mildness,  and  for  being  almost  totally 
free  from  frost.  A  notice  of  this  plant  has  been  already  given 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1 6.  —  J.  D. 
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Art.  XXVI.     Short  Communications. 

MolE'Trap  in  Use  near  Monmouth.  —  Sir,  Much  hav- 
ing been  said,  in  your  useful  and  interesting  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, respecting  mole-traps,  allow  me  to  offer  one  to  your 
notice  which  has  long  been  in  use  near  Monmouth.  When 
I  lived  near  that  town,  I  employed  a  man  who  then  lived  at 
Penault,  near  Monmouth,  to  catch  my  moles,  or  wunts,  which, 
although  they  abounded  in  very  great  numbers,  he  did  most 
effectually,  at  a  small  expense,  considering  the  destruction, 
after  the  box-traps  were  provided  and  the  first  year  paid. 
The  contrivance  is  a  fall-trap,  made  by  a  square  piece  of 
wood  or  trough,  the  hollow  in  the  inside  about  three  inches 
diameter  in  the  square,  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  whole  of  the  trough 
being  about  two  feet  long.  In  the  centre  of  this  a  mov- 
able bit  of  wood  is  fixed,  or  rather  worked  on  a  strong 
wire,  which,  as  the  animal  passes  over  it,  lets  him  fall 
into  the  trap,  from  which  there  is  no  return.  To  this  trough 
is  fixed  in  its  centre,  by  a  willow  twig,  a  box  (well  planed 
within),  much  like  a  microscope  box  in  form,  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  about  four  inches'  diameter  in  the  clear  at 
top.  But  as  your  Magazine  is  universally  read  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Monmouth,  no  doubt  some  one  there  or  else- 
where, where  this  trap  is  in  use,  will  see  this  notice,  who  can 
furnish  you  with  a  drawing  of  the  trap,  and  can  give  you  a 
better  description  of  it  than  I  am  capable  of  doing,  as  I  have 
not  even  seen  one  for  these  twenty  years  past.  I  think,  where 
moles  are  in  but  small  quantities,  the  traps  already  described 
in  your  Magazine  may  do  very  well ;  but  where  they  abound 
in  vast  numbers,  as  they  do  near  the  woods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Monmouth,  they  are  inefficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  objections  I  see  to  the  fall-traps  are,  the  first  expense  of 
traps,  &c.,  and  their  great  cruelty,  as,  when  the  traps  remain 
for  some  length  of  time  uninspected,  the  moles  devour  each 
other.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  Thomas  Hawkins.  The  HaWy 
near  Gloucester ^  August  1. 1832. 

A  very  cheap  Iron  Field-Gate.  —  Sir,  With  this  I  send 
you  a  sketch  {J^.  19.)  of  an  iron  field-gate,  which  I  think 
you  will  allow  that  I  am  warranted  in  calling  very  cheap, 
when  I  inform  you  that  it  can  be  supplied  for  26^.  singly,  but, 
if  in  quantities  of  twenty  and  upwards  in  number,  for  still  less. 
For  strength  in  the  construction,  and  durability  of  material, 
I  have  not  as  yet  seen  a  gate  at  the  same  cost  to  compete 
with  mine.     It  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  horizontal 
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bars  and  braces  are  of  flat  bar-iron,  riveted  together  at  every 
intersection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  swagging  or  sinking  of 
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the  head,  as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Telford's  iron  gate,  noticed 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  85.,  does  exceedingly  well  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  contrived,  viz.  for  toll-gates  on  public' 
roads ;  but  that  it  is  not  calculated  for  general  use,  as  a  farm 
gate,  is  quite  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  drawing 
there  given,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  pigs,  sheep,  &c., 
may  readily  pass  through  it ;  besides  which,  the  cost  would 
be  considerable,  on  account  of  the  extra-labour  and  weight 
of  material,  such  gates  being  very  heavy.  In  asserting 
this,  I  am  speaking  from  experience,  having  made  gates 
upon  the  same  design.  The  gate  of  which  I  npw  send  you 
a  sketch,  I  consider  well  adapted  for  farms ;  because,  fron^ 
its  great  durability,  it  will  be  found  more  economical  than 
a  wooden  gate.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Cottam. 
Winsley  Street^  Londofi^  March  6.  1832. 

The  Egg  Plant  {Soldnum  ovigerum  Dunal,  S.  Melong^na  L.)* 
—  I  remark  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Plants.  I  subjoin  some  synonyraes  of  the 
Sblanum  MeUmgena^  if  you  choose  to  make  use  of  them :  — 
Egg  plant,  English ;  Aubergine,  French;  Corne  de*  Greci, 
Italian;  Heihmidiy  Smyrna ;  Ocha^  West  Indies,  It  is  generally 
used  at  Smyrna,  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies  (that 
is,  the  purple  varieties,  long,  and  round)  as  a  vegetable ;  but, 
though  I  have  tried  different  methods  of  cooking,  I  have 
always  found  them  too  high  in  flavour  to  suit  my  palate,  or 
that  of  any  of  my  friends.  They  are  hot,  burning,  sweet,  and 
acrid,  when  fried.  I  have  grown  the  round  8|  in.  in  circum- 
ference, and  5 in.  in  length;  the  long,  7 in.  in  length,  and 
6  in.  in  circumference ;  in  rich  garden  soil,  under  a  high  paper 
frame  (like  a  house),  without  artificial  heat. — J.  C  K 
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(Continued from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  439.) 

18.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Garden  of 
il^e  Horticultural  Society  at  Chismck  during  the  Year  1828.    By 
Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 

This  paper   occupies  16  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraved  diagram. 

19.  An  Account  of  the  striped  Hoosainee  Persian  Melon.    By 
Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  President.     Read  Oct.  4.  1831* 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  the  seeds  of  many  different  varie- 
ties  of  melon  were  received  from   Persia  under  the  same 
^name.    The  striped  Hoosainee  was  introduced  in  1824  ;  and 
from  Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  Mr.  Knight    re- 
ceived seeds.     From  these  one  plant  only  was  produced,  and 
this  so  feeble,  that  it  was  difficultly  kept  alive ;  but  by  great 
care,  and  by  engrafting  two  of  its  feeble  lateral  shoots  upon 
two  of  the  plants  growing  in  contiguous  pots,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  three  melons.     The  plant  offered  blossoms  very 
freely,  and  would  have  borne  fruit  much  sooner  than  it  did ; 
but,  when  **  I  wish  to  preserve  the  seeds  of  the  fruit,  I  never 
suffer  fruits  to  set,  nor  even  blossoms  to  unfold,  till  the  powers 
of  the  plant  to  nourish  its  fruit  have  been  given  time  to  accu* 
mulate.**     Of  the  three  melons,  the  largest  weighed  not  more 
than  four  pounds  ;  their  form  oval,  a  third  longer  than  broad ; 
their  colour  dark-green,  in  broad  stripes,  with  narrow  inter- 
vals of  dull  white,  which  became  faintly  yellow,  as  the  fruit, 
which  was  much  netted,  approached  maturity.     The  pulp  was 
externally  green,  but  more  internally  pale  red,  excessively 
juicy,  and  more  perfectly  melting  than  that  of  the  finest 
Ispahan ;  and  its  juice  was  more  sweet  and  highly  flavoured 
than  I  had  ever  previously  found  that  of  any  other  fruit  of  the 
species  to  be.     Gardeners  and  other  persons  all  expressed  the 
same  opinion  of  its  merits.     Mr.  Knight  grew  and  ripened 
his  fruit  very  slowly ;  but  all  ripened  well  without  bursting, 
and  remained  sound  and  perfect  a  fortnight  after  they  had 
been  gathered,  and  all  became  externally  very  sofl,  without 
exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  approaching  decay.- 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Knight  discovered  that  one  very  sickly 
plant  was  the  sole  result  of  the  first  packet  of  seeds,  he  ob- 
tained a  second  packet,  from  which  six  plants  arose.  ^^  All 
these  afforded  striped  fruits ;  but  the  pulp  of  five  was  perfectly 
white,  and  that  of  one,  which  possessed  no  merit,  was  deep 
yellow,  as  in  common  melons ;  and  the  fruit  of  almost  every 
plant  differed,  to  some  extent,  in  form  and  external  colour. 
The  pulp  of  four  of  the  varieties,  which  I  retained,  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  very  tender,  and  the  juice  very  abundant  and 
very  sweet;  but  the  pulp  was  not  in  any  of  them  what  I 
could  call  melting."  The  melons  produced  by  these  plants 
all  burst  before  they  became  perfectly  ripe ;  but  Mr.  Knight 
conceives  this  probably  owing  to  giving  water  holding  manure 
in  solution  too  abundantly,  and  till  too  late  a  period ;  his 
object  being  perfect  seeds  rather  than  perfect  fruits ;  and  he 
hopes  that  the  imperfection  of  the  pulp  arose  from  the  imper- 
fect maturity  of  the  fruit,  in  some  degree  at  least.  Mr.  Knight, 
expecting  his  six  plants,  raised  at  the  second  sowing,  would 
all  produce  perfectly  similar  fruits,  employed  the  pollen  of  all 
indiscriminately,  but  as  the  pulp  of  one  of  them  was  yellow  and 
worthless,  he  is  doubtful  of  the  character  of  the  fruit  which 
may  spring  from  the  seeds  produced.  He  has  obtained  pure 
seeds  of  one  of  the  white-fleshed  varieties,  but  doubts  the 
permanence  of  the  habits  of  these  vai*ieties,  even  from  seeds 
preserved  free  from  bybridisement. 

20.    Upon  the  Preparation  and  Management  of  Plants  during  a 
Voyage  Jrom  India.     By  N.  Wailich,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.     Read 
July  19.  1831. 

Dr.  Wailich,  during  his  residence  in  India,  has  ^^  had 
many  opportunities  of  judging  how  far  the  various  modes  of 
packing  plants  for  their  voyage  to  Europe  are  successful,  or 
otherwise;''  and  in  his  somewhat  recent  voyage  to  Europe, 
by  bringing  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  living  plants, 
has  baa  personal  experience  ^'  of  the  gradual  influence  of 
those  successive  changes  of  climate  to  which  plants  are  ex- 
posed during  their  transmission."  He  considers  the  condition 
of  the  individual  specimens  to  be  transported  a  material  point, 
aAd  one  usually  not  enough  attended  to.  ^^  Very  often  plants 
of  tender  age,  or  already  weak  and  sickly,  or  grafts  only 
recently  or  imperfectly  united  to  their  stock,  are  crowded 
together  hastily  into  the  travelling-cases,  and  put  on  ship- 
board without  being  sufficiently  rooted.  These  soon  perish, 
or  become  so  sickly,  that,  if  their  lives  hold  through  the. 
journey,  they  perish  presently  after ;  it  is,  in  consequence, 

recommended  that  plants  already  advanced  in  age,  with  a 
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strong  root  and  thick  stem,  should  invariably  be  selected ;  and 
that  only  such  grafts  be  chosen  as  have  already  been  firmly 
established  for  two  or  three  years  on  old  healthy  stocks/* 

"  In  packing,  the  following  directions  particularly  require 
to  be  observed  !  —  That  the  packing  cases  may  not  be  trouble- 
some, unwieldy,  and  unsightly,  no  case  should  be  more  than, 
three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  in  width,  and  sixteen  in  depth 
below  the  roof;  I  have  taken  these  dimensions  from  a  due 
consideration  of  the  places  where  plants  are  generally  stowed 
on  board  ship,  namely,  on  the  poop,  or  in  front  of  the  cuddy. 
The  depth  of  the  roof  should  be  sixteen  inches  more,  so  thai 
the  shutters,  when  opened,  will  be  the  same  depth  as  the  sides 
of  the  boxes.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  rail  should  be  five 
inches,  which  will  admit  of  a  piece  of  painted  canvass,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  cover  the  whole  sides,  to  be  rolled  upon  it^ 
and  fixed  to  each  side. 

*'  I  would  here  observe  that  I  would  on  no  account  use  the 
common  tarred  canvass,  which  is  a  very  imperfect  defence 
against  rain  and  sea  spray ;  and  that,  whenever  a  number  of 
chests  are  to  be  placed  in  a  row  close  to  each  other,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  use  one  piece  of  canvass  instead  of  many.  Some 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  neatness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  cases,  as  captains  are  very  unwilling  to  allow  the  deck 
to  be  occupied  by  unsightly  objects :  they  should  be  well 
clamped  together  with  iron,  and  painted.  On  no  account  should 
boles  be  bored  in  the  ends  for  passing  rope  handles  through ; 
the  latter  are  perfectly  useless.  The  roofs  should  be  glazed 
either  with  stout  glass,  or  with  the  Chinese  oyster  shell,  or 
V^ith  plates  of  thick  talc. 

**  Each  plant  should  have  a  separate  square  pot,  made  of 
wood?  of  such  a  size  that  eight  should  be  contained  in  each 
case  :  they  should  not  fit  too  tightly  together,  but  should  be 
so  contrived  that  any  one  may  be  lifted  out  without  disturbing 
the  remainder.  This  [besides  conveniently  enabling  any  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  plants  individually]  renders  it  easy  to 
replace  deaths,  if  the  ships  touch  at  any  port  on  their  voj'age. 
The  pots  should  have  three  or  four  boles  bored  in  their 
bottoms;  but  there  should  be  no  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chest ;  for  it  is  at  such  apertures  that  rats  on  ship- board 
always  commence  their  depredations,  and  there  is  no  advan- 
tage whatever  in  the  holes.  Between  the  bottoms  of  the  pots 
and  the  bottom  of  the  case  should  be  a  layer,  three  inches 
deep,  of  broken  glass  and  pebbles;  the  former  renders  it 
impossible  for  vermin  to  establish  themselves  in  the  cases. 
The  cases  sbopld  b^  raised  two  inches  from  the  ^eck  hy 
little  feet. 
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*^  In  the  trelttment  on  board,  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  exposing  the  plants  to  the  open  air  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  will  admit  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  boxes  should  be  kept  shut  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  and  opened  during  the  night,  whenever 
the  weather  appears  steadily  fine.  Where  tne  cases  are 
placed  under  the  awning,  the  former  precaution  is  less 
necessary;  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  changeableness 
of  weather  at  sea  will  of  course  direct  particular  attention 
to  closing  the  roofs,  if  bad  weather  come  on.  Whenever  a 
shower  falls,  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  it,  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  that  too  much  moisture  be  not 
admitted. 

"  With  regard  to  watering,  it  is  desirable  that  the  captain 
should  provide  for  each  plant  one  pint  a  day ;  because, 
although  in  rainy  weather  no  water  is  required,  yet,  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  a  larger  allowance  than  this  may  be  ne- 
cessary. The  water  should  be  given  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  leaves  and  branches  may  be  refreshed,  besides  the  root ; 
part  should  therefore  be  sprinkled  over  them,  the  rest  poured 
on  the  earth.  Generally,  half  a  pint  of  water  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  plants  before  you  shut  them  up  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  quantity  when  the  cases  are  opened 
in  the  evening ;  a  greater  quantity  will,  however,  of  course, 
be  given  in  hot  dry  weather,  than  when  the  sky  is  overcast, 
and  the  air  moist.  It  has  happened,  in  the  large  collection 
brought  home  by  myself,  as  well  as  in  another  which  came 
subsequently  in  the  same  ship  [the  Orient,  Captain  Thomas 
White],  that  such  was  the  vigour  with  which  plants  thus 
treated  grew,  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  knife,  in  order  to  check  their  luxuriance. 

**  When  the  plants  have  arrived  in  England,  they  should 
not  be  immediately  taken  from  their  pots,  but  allowed  to 
remain  in  them  in  a  conservatory  or  hot-house,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves,  or  the  season  of  their 
arrival.  Water  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  the  plants 
well  cleansed  from  the  dust  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  collected  on  their  leaves  during  their  voyage." 

The  doctor  concludes  his  valuable  paper  by  confessing 
that,  **  after  all,  the  success  of  a  consignment  of  plants  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  good-will  of  the  captain,  and  his  dis- 
position to  promote  the  objects  contemplated,  that,  unless 
both  interest  and  zeal  concur,  even  the  best  arrangements 
will  be  frustrated."  Dr.  Wallich  was  fortunate  in  having 
to  cooperate  with  Captain  White,  in  whom  were  both  thesQ 
qualities. 
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21 .  Some  Account  of  a  new  Cherry,  called  the  Early  Purple  Guigne* 
By  Mr.  Robert  Thonipson,  Under-Gardener  in  the  Fruit  De« 
partment  of  the  Garden  of  the  Society.     Read  June  1.  18S0. . 

The  May  Duke  is  our  best  early  cherry,  but  others  of 

freat  excellence  ripening  at  the  same  time  as,  or  soon  after,  it, 
ave  lately  been  added  to  our  catalogues  and  collections.  Of 
these,  Knight's  Early  Black  and  the  Black  Tartarian  are  of 
the  highest  merit  "  But  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fruit 
is  greater  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  the  Early  May  cherry  has  long  been 
cultivated  as  the  early  substitute  of  the  May  Duke,  because  it 
ripens,  or  rather  colours,  about  a  week  before  the  May  Duke, 
although  it  really  does  not  possess  a  single  good  quality."  The 
relative  merit  of  this  new  kind,  the  Early  Purple  Guigne, 
consists  in  that  it  is  ^^  superior  to  the  Early  May  in  size  and 
quality,  and  ripens  even  earlier;"  and  on  the  ground  of  these 
qualities  it  is  thought  "  an  acquisition  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance." When  this  Early  Purple  Guigne,  the  Early  May, 
and  the  May  Duke,  are  grown  in  similar  situations,  the  Early 
Purple  Guigne  is  in  full  perfection  when  the  Early  May  is 
barely  ripe,  and  when  the  May  Duke  is  quite  green  :  it  may 
be  said  to  ripen  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  May  Duke, 
and  to  be  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality.  Its  fruit  <  Ms  of  a  good 
size,  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  compressed;  its  footstalks 
are  long,  of  moderate  thickness,  rather  deeply  inserted  in  an 
almost  round  cavity ;  its  skin  is  of  a  shining  dark  purple 
colour  when  the  fruit  is  well  ripened.  The  flesh  is  purplish, 
juicy,  tolerably  soft  and  tender,  with  a  sweet  rich  flavour. 
The  stone  is  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  roundish  ovate  figure : 
ripens  on  an  east  or  west  wall  in  the  first  week  in  June :  on  a 
south  aspect  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  end  of  Mav*  Has 
been  distributed  from  the  Society's  Garden  under  the  erro- 
neous name  of  the  Early  Purple  Griotte;  which  misnomer 
arose  from  its  originally  and  accidentally  forming  one  of  a 
collection  received  in  1822  from  Geneva,  named  Griotte  de 
Chaux. 

22.  On  the  Means  of  prolonging  the  Duration  of  valuable  Varieties 
of  Fruits.  By  Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  President.  Read 
May  3.  1831. 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  all  the  constitutional  properties  of 
every  variety  of  fruit  are  contemporaneously  inherent  in  all 
the  plants  which  can  be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  if 
taken  as  they  usually  are  from  the  branches,  be  the  mode  of 
multiplying  the  buds  of  these  branches  into  plants  what  it 
may.     No  trees  of  any  varietj^  •*  can  be  made  to  produce 
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blossoms  or  fruit,  till  the  original  tree  of  that  variety  has 
attained  its  age  of  puberty;  and  under  our  ordinary  modes  of 
propagation  by  grafts  and  buds,  all  [the  individual  plants  of 
any  given  variety,  as  we  understaiid  it]  become  subject 
within  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of 
old  age.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  planter  should 
know  at  what  periods  of  their  existence  varieties  of  fruits  are 
most  productive  and  eligible;  and  by  what  means  (if  any 
exist)  the  deterioration  of  valuable  varieties  may  be  prevented 
or  retarded."  Mr.  Knight  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
^^  that  each  variety  possessed  its  greatest  value  in  its  middle 
age,"  but  now  believes  '^  that,  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life, 
the  most  prolific  period  is  that  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  age  of  puberty."  Out  of  a  good  many  experiments  which 
led  Mr.  Klnight  to  this  conclusion  were  these : — From  seed- 
ling pear  trees  twenty  years  of  age,  and  which  had  borne 
their  first  fruit  in  the  preceding  autumn,  he,  in  July  1828-, 
took  from  the  extremity  of  their  leading  branches  buds,  and 
inserted  them  into  seedling  pear  stocks,  then  only  four  months 
old.  Many  of  these  budded  plants,  although  not  transplantedi 
nor  subjected  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  produced 
blossoms  abundantly  vigorous  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  con- 
sequently at  but  three  years  fro^i  the  date  of  their  springing 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Knight  remarks: — "  I  never  pre- 
viously saw,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  person  has 
se^n,  in  this  climate,  fruit  produced  by  pear  trees  at  so  early 
an  age.  I  had  previously  made  the  same  experiment  with 
apple  trees,  with  the  same  results."  Mr.  Knight  laid  some 
branches  of  a  plum  tree,  which  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  (as  he  expected)  freely  emitted  roots ;  but  he 
found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  young  shoots 
which  these  layers  had  produced  afforded,  in  the  following 
spring,  much  blossom.  The  variety  of  plum  experimented 
on,  Mr.  Knight  believes  to  be  one  exceedingly  productive 
of  blossom :  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  I  doubt  much  if  such  blos- 
soms would  have  appeared,  if  the  variety  had  been  a  century 
old."  Thus,  while  Mr.  Knight  hence  infers  that  grafts  or 
seeds  taken  from  the  bearing  branches  of  very  young  seedling 
trees  afford  trees  capable  of  bearing  freely  at  a  very  early 
age,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  youthfulness,  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  health  and  vigour ;  yet  he  readily  admits 
that  this  information  will  not  subserve  the  object  of  prolong- 
ing the  duration  of  existing  varieties  of  fruits,  if  every  part  of 
seedling  trees  is  in  the  same  degree  affected  by  age.  This;, 
however,  Mr.  Knight  states,  is  not  the  case ;  for  "  the  decay 
of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling  trees  is  exceecU 
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ingly  slow,  comparatively  with  [the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life 
in]  the  bearing  branches.  Scions  [shoots]  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  pear  trees  of  200  years  old  afford  gi*afts  which  grow 
with  great  vigour,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  covered  with 
thorns,  like  young  seedling  stocks ;  whilst  other  grafts,  taken 
at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  such 
trees,  present  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  very  slow 
and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
scion  [shoots]  which  thus  springs  from  the  root  of  an  old  tree 
possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling  tree ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly passesses  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such  powers ; 
and  I  have  proved  such  scions  to  be  capable  of  affording 
healthy  trees  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  If  grafts  or  buds  were  taken  from  such  scions  [shoots], 
on  their  first  emission  [from  the  roots],  much  time  would 
elapse  before  any  blossom  would  be  produced ;  but,  if  buds 
were  not  taken  from  such  scions  [shoots]  till  the  branches  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  no  loss  of  time  whatever  would 
subsequently  occur. 

*^  The  branches  of  the  plum  tree,  in  the  experiment  above 
mentioned,  emitted  roots  just  at  the  period  when  they  bad 
attained  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
scions  [shoots]  from  the  rootts  of  these  will  spring  from  the 
soil,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  attached  to  the  branches 
from  which  they  derived  their  existence.  My  own  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  trees  of  the  pear^  the  apple,  and  the 
plum  may  be  better  raised  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the 
Toots,  than  by  the  methods  usually  practised,  and  at  less 
expense." 

Mr.  Knight  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  permanent 
preservation  of  valuable  and  new  varieties  of  fruits,  of  which 
the  Society's  garden  contains  many,  in  their  pristine  and  pre- 
sent state  of  health  and  vigour,  appears  to  be  an  object  of 
great  importance;  as  does  the  retardation  of  the  decay  of 
many  varieties,  "  such  as  the  Cornish  Gilliflower  apple, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  is  and  always  was  without  a  rival  in 
the  climate  of  England*'* 

23.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Balsam  (Imphtiens  Balsamina  L.) 
.    b^  Cuttings,   By  Mr.G.  John  Towers,  C.M.H.S.    Read  Oct.  18. 
1831. 

Mr.  Towers  had  raised  balsam  plants  from  seeds  received 
from  Madras,  which  grew  sufficiently ;  "  but  scarcely  any  of 
ihem  exhibited,  throughout  the  summer,  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  producing  flowers.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,"  he 
'Bays,  **  I  took  a  small  cutting  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
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upper  lateral  shoots,  about  three  indies  long,  and  not  so  thick 
as  a  goose-quill.  I  cut  it  off  just  below  a  leaf,  removed  that 
leaf,  and  planted  the  cutting  an  inch  deep,  in  a  very  light 
sandy  compost,  similar  to  bog  earth ;  plunged  the  pot  (a  60) 
in  a  hot-bed  of  leaves,  and  covered  the  cutting  with  a  glass* 
The  earth  was  slightly  watered,  and  subsequently  kept  in  a 
moist  state.  This  was  done  on  the  28th  of  August ;  by  the 
12th  of  September  the  cutting  had  formed  roots,  and  was 
growing ;  the  glass  was  removed,  and  flower-'buds  soon  after 
became  apparent^"  By  the  12th  of  October  the  plant  had 
become  eleven  inches  high,  and  had  expanded  two  flowers, 
and  more  were  ready  to  follow.  By  this  time,  also,  five  other 
cuttings  of  a  balsam,  taken  ofi^  in  the  middle  of  September, 
had  struck,  were  growing  freely,  and  had  each  protruded 
blossoms.  All  this  time  the  original  seedling  plants  had 
**  evinced  no  sign  of  producing  blossom."  Mr.  Towers's 
object  was  to  obtain  plants  for  preserving  alive  through  the 
winter,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  kind,  of  which,  as  the  bal- 
sam is  annual,  and  as  his  seedling  plants  neither  flowered  nor 
seeded,  there  was  every  prospect.  To  promote  this  perpetu- 
ation, Mr.  Towers  deemed  it  advisable  to  pinch  off  all  the 
flower-buds  from  the  plants  formed  from  the  second  set  of 
cuttings. 

{To  be  confined,) 
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(Continuedfrom  Vol.  VIII.  p.  442.) 

2*  Notes  respecting  TreeSf  Shrubs,  economical  Plants,  and  other 
Objects  of  HorttculturCy  as  they  occurred  at  different  Places  on 
the  Rhine f  and  in  France,  in  tfie  Years  1824',  1825,  and  1826. 
By  W.  A.  Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S.    Read  March  4.  1830. 

The  tubers  of  the  ££thyrus,  tuberosus,  boiled,  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  Nimeguen  in  the  month  of  August.  At  Heidel- 
berg almonds  are  grown  for  sale  on  standard  trees.  At 
Schwetzingen  the  mistletoe  is  common  on  the  poplar;  at 
Carlsruhe,  on  the  Scotch  pine,  and  at  Strasburg  on  lime  trees. 
In  Britain  the  mistletoe  does  not  occur  naturally  farther 
north  than  about  54;^^ ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  some  gardens 
near  Edinburgh,  in  lat.  56\  ^*  It  is  stated  by  authors  that 
the  Lombardy  poplar  was  introduced  at  Pavia  from  Asia, 
about  the  year  1 590,  and  only  the  male  plant  (see  Vol  VL 
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p.  419.).  An  oil  is  made  from  beech  mast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baden.  Strasburg,  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
and  favourable  climate,  is  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
kitchen-garden  stuff  and  fruit  trees.  Grapes  and  figs  ripen 
there  in  the  open  air.  The  fruit  of  Cornus  mascula  and  of 
jS6rbus  domestica  are  brought  to  market.  A  spirit  is  made 
from  plums,  as  well  as  from  cherries.  Currants  are  common, 
but  not  gooseberries.  Wood  strawberries  are  abundant  in 
June,  and  also  bilberries.  Before  cabbage  is  sliced  for  saner 
kraut,  the  core  or  central  part  is  taken  out  with  a  conical  iron 
scoop.  [In  pickling  red  cabbages  in  some  parts  of  England, 
the  lower  part  of  the  core  is  cut  out  with  a  knife,  it  being 
found  not  to  keep  so  well  as  the  leaves,  and  to  give  a  strong 
taste  to  the  vinegar.  —  J.  fV.  Z/.]  [In  the  kitchens  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  apples  are  freed  from  their  cores  with 
an  instrument  like  a  cheese-taster,  and  this  may  be  called  a 
conical  iron  scoop ;  its  figure  resembles  that  of  the  capital 
letter  Y,  and  the  branches  are  for  the  handhold ;  the  apple  is 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  bored  through  stalk,  core,  and 
eye  at  once,  and  a  cylindrical  plug  is  brought  out.  — «/.  Z).] 
The  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  the  arbutus,  the  laurustinus, 
and  the  alateriius,  which  require  shelter  at  Paris,  Strasburg, 
and  Vienna,  during  the  most  severe  weather,  require  none  at 
Edinburgh.  "  A  much  greater  number  of  exotic  plants  are 
injured  by  the  winter's  cold  at  Edinburgh,  whilst  they  grow 
freely  at  Paris  and  Strasburg.  These  are  plants  which  re- 
quire a  warm  summer  in  order  to  ripen  their  shoots,  and 
bring  them  into  a  woody  state.  In  the  warm  summers  of 
Paris  and  Strasburg,  the  plants  accomplish  this;  but  they 
cannot  accomplish  it  in  the  lower  temperature  of  Edinburgh, 
whence  the  roots  remain  tender,  and  are  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  Palma  Christi  (22icinus  communis)  is  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  summer  heat  in  ripening  the  wood ;  for  in  Britain 
this  plant  remains  herbaceous,  and  in  the  open  air  lives  only 
one  season  ;  but  in  Barbary  it  is  perennial,  and  grows  to  be  a 
woody  tree  of  12  fl.  in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trees 
of  the  temperate  zone,  afler  they  have  perfected  their  shoots, 
require  a  colder  season,  during  which  their  growth  may  be 
less  active :  it  would  seem  that  the  heat  which  excited  them 
to  grow  must  not  be  continued  during  the  whole  year.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  European  forest  trees  will  not  grow 
in  Ceylon ;  they  are  killed  by  the  constant  action  of  the  heat 
which  prevails  without  intermission  in  that  climate.  Lime 
trees  grow  to  a  large  size  near  Strasburg.  Hornbeam  is  the 
wood  most  esteemed  at  Strasburg  for  fuel.  This  wood  being 
compact,  is  also  used  for  stocks  of  carpenters'  planes.     Oak 
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timber  is  sent  to  Ptrf«^  from  the  country  around  NancI,  for 
the  use  of  the  house-carpenter.  It  i$  Ihe  wood  of  the  Qu^rcus 
pedunculata  of  Latnarck,  which  grows  to  a  large  tree,  with 
a  straight  well-proportioned  trunk.  It  differs  from  the 
Qu^rcus  se$§ilU16ra,  by  its  pedunculated  acorns,  and  by  its 
wood  being  of  a  less  specific  gravity.  Its  wood  is  less  knotty, 
for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  for  several  kinds  of  work.  It 
is  said  that  the  wood  of  the  Qui^rcys  pedunculata  is  more  sub- 
ject to  dry  rot  than  that  of  Q,  sessilifl6ra.  The  term  merrain 
means  osk  wood  split  into  cask  staves. 

At  Tbann,  the  C61chicuni  autumnslle  abounds  in  the  mea- 
dows, bpt  the  cows  never  tQuch  it.  [The  case  is  the  same  in 
the  meadows  at  Hawstead,  and  other  villages  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  -—  J.  DJ]  The  staH(s  of  hemp,  after  being  stripped 
of  the  outside  fibre,  are  used  in  some  part  of  Franche- Comt6 
to  make  sulphur  matches.  ^'  On  some  of  the  rocky  calca- 
reous hills  at  Besan^on  there  grows  a  great  deal  of  box ;  and 
at  St.  Claude,  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  boxwood  is  wrought 
into  various  articles.  Box  occurs  in  Franche-Comte,  the 
Jura,  Dauphin^,  the  Pyrenees,  where  Ramond  remarks  that 
it  is  found  in  the  great  valleys  as  far  up  as  the  height  of  about 
6000  ft.;  but  he  observes  that  it  does  not  extend  into  the 
collateral  valleys.  It  grows  in  the  Levant,  from  which  we 
import  the  wood  under  the  name  of  Turkey  box ;  and  like- 
wise in  Italy  and  Spain.  One  of  its  most  noilherly  stations 
is  Boxhill,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly on  a  chalky  soil.  I)warf  box,  such  as  is  used  for  edg- 
ings, is  indigenous  on  chalk  rocks  in  the  barren  soil  of 
Champagne." 

The  fruit  of  the  Cratae^gus  torminalis  is  sold  in  the  market 
at  Besan9on.  "  Between  Chartres  and  Nogent  le  Rotru, 
whin  hedges  appear.  They  are  cut  every  three  years,  and 
used  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens.  The  young  shoots  are  bruised 
and  given  to  cattle.  Whin  hedges  are  frequent  also  in 
Gruemsey,  where  they  are  likewise  cut  for  fuel.  At  Le  Mans, 
a  kind  of  kale,  6  ft.  high,  is  cultivated  in  gardens.'' 

The  pomegranate  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  at  Tours, 
where  the  ^rundo  Donax  grows  12ft.  high.  The  botanic 
garden  at  Angers  is  ^*  neatly  laid  out  with  walks  and  shrub- 
beries, in  the  irregular  or  English  style,  ^^triplex  ^alimus 
is  employed  to  form  hedges  of  3  ft.  high  in  the  garden.  The 
plant  bears  clipping,  and  retains  its  leaves  during  winter,  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  low  hedge.  It  is  indigenous  to  some 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  France.  Photinia  glabra  grows  well 
as  a  standard  here.  Eriobotrya  jap6nica  was  in  flower  in  the 
open  air,  20th  December.      The  stone  pine  (Plnus  Pinea) 
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produces  cones  at  Nantes,  and  the  cones  containing  the  edible 
nuts  are  sold  in  the  streets.  This  pine  [fig.  37.  p.  230.  Vol.  V.]) 
which  is  frequent  at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany,  has  a  peculiar  form^ 
which  is  distinguished  in  pictures  of  Italian  landscape,  the 
branches  spreading  out  like  an  umbrella  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem,  and  forming  a  flat  top.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  this  pine  in  places  in  the  interior  of  France  under  the  same 
parallel  with  Nantes  (47°  15')j  where  the  winters  are  colder 
than  they  are  near  the  sea.  At  Paris,  however,  there  are  two 
that  produce  fruit  on  the  mount  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes*  In 
Britain  the  Pinus  Pinea  seldom  attains  the  size  of  a  large  tree, 
the  temperature  not  being  high  enough." 

"  Between  Nantes  and  Clisson  occur  many  smallish  fields, 
enclosed  by  hedges  of  hiiwthorn,  bramble,  and  whin,  with 
hedgerow  trees  of  pollard  oak.  This  is  the  part  of  La  Vendue, 
called  Le  Bocage.  Some  patches  of  winter  flax  are  now 
(11th  January)  green,  and  2  in.  high.  This  kind  of  flax  is  by 
some  authors  stated  to  be  a  variety  differing  from  the  flax 
which  is  sown  in  spring.  Clisson,  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  old  grey  towers  of  the  castle,  is  the 
villa,  with  extensive  and  picturesque  grounds,  of  M.  Mott  the 
sculptor.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  him,  and  are  ornar 
mented,  in  proper  situations,  by  Italian  buildings,  temples^ 
and  antique  statues.  There  are  some  large  specimens  of 
Pinus  Pinea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  long 
before  the  trees  begin  to  produce  cones.  The  cones,  contain- 
ing the  nuts,  are  sold  in  the  streets." 

lii  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  an  oil  is  made  from  the  berries 
of  the  M^lia  Azedarach^  which  is  used  in  lamps.  Rushes  are 
planted  along  the  edge  of  the  Languedoc  canal,  to  prevent  the 
bank  from  being  washed  down.  The  egg  plant  is  much 
cultivated  at  Narbonne  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 

The  kitchen-gardens  at  Montpelier,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  are  watered 
by  means  of  rills  {rigoles  in  French).  The  highest  part  of 
these  rills  is  at  the  well,  and  from  that  they  are  conducted 
with  a  small  declivity  round  all  the  beds  of  the  garden. 
When  any  bed  does  not  require  water,  the  branch  of  the  rill 
which  supplies  it  is  for  the  time  stopped  with  earth.  The 
water  is  raised  from  the  well  by  machinery,  moved  by  a  horse 
of  very  moderate  strength.  In  some  places  the  machine  is  a 
chain  pump,  consisting  of  an  endless  chain,  with  earthen  pots 
attached  to  it,  the  chain  hanging  upon  a  drum-wheel.  In 
other  places  it  is  a  wheel  of  so  large  a  diameter,  that  whilst 
the  upper  part  is  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
lower  part  is  immersed  in  the  water,  and  wooden  buckets  ar^ 
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affixed  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel*  The  irrigation  wheel  of  this 
construction  is  used  in  many  of  the  countries  that  surround 
the  Mediterranean ;  in  Egypt  it  is  called  naourah ;  in  Spain, 
noria.  In  China  the  irrigation  wheel  is  used,  and  is  made 
entirely  of  bamboo.  This  mode  of  watering  gardens  by  rills 
requires  less  labour  than  the  practice  of  carrying  the  water  in 
watering-pots.  It  is  suited  to  the  warm  and  parched  climate 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  but  is  not  practised  in  the  mid- 
dle and  north  of  France,  where  less  watering  is  required. 

"  The  cardoon  (C^ara  Cardunculus)  is  much  cultivated 
in  kitchen-gardens  at  Montpelier,  and  in  Provence;  the 
blanched  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  boiled,  and  used  at 
table.  The  dried  florets  of  this  plant  have  the  property  of 
coagulating  milk,  and  are  sold  for  that  purpose  at  Montpelier. 
Seeds  of  annual  flowers  are  collected  from  the  wild  plants  in 
the  country  about  Montpelier,  and  sent  to  Holland,  where 
they  are  sold  for  the  use  of  the  flower-garden.  Spanish  broom 
(Spartium  j'dnceum)  is  used  for  making  cloth  atLodeve,  thirty 
miles  north-west  of  Montpelier.  It  is  sown  in  January,  dn 
dry  banks,  which  have  been  slightly  dug  or  ploughed.  About 
the  fourth  year  the  stalks  are  long  enough  to  be  used  for 
their  filaments.  The  stalks  are  pulled  in  August,  tied  in 
bunches,  which  are  placed  in  a  ditch  covered  with  straw,  and 
watered  during  eight  or  nine  days;  the  bunches  are  then 
beaten  on  a  stone;  they  are  opened  out  and  dried,  they  are  ^-^ 
then  combed,  and  the  filament  is  now  fit  to  be  spun.  Sheep 
iare  also  fed  with  the  young  branches.  Between  Montpelier 
and  Gauges  the  small  branches  of  box  are  used  as  litter  for 
cattle. 

^'  In  the  Cevennes,  chestnuts  are  an  article  of  food,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  a  process  of  kiln-drying  them,  so  that  they 
will  keep  good  for  two  or  three  years.  The  process  consists 
jn  exposing  the  chestnuts,  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  to  the  smoke 
of  a  smothered  wood  fire.  The  heat  is  applied  gently,  so  as 
to  make  the  internal  moisture  transpire  through  the  husk  of 
the  chestnut.  The  fire  is  kept  gentle  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  is  gradually  increased  during  nine  or  ten  days.  The 
chestnuts  are  then  turned  with  a  shovel,  and  the  fire  is  con- 
tinued till  they  are  ready.  This  is  known  by  taking  out  a  fe\y 
and  threshing  them ;  if  they  quit  their  inner  skin,  they  are 
done.  The  cnestnuts  are  then  put  in  a  bag,  and  threshed  with 
sticks,  to  separate  the  external  and  internal  husk.  If  the  husks 
are  lefl:  on,  as  is  practised  in  the  Limousin,  the  chestnuts  be- 
come black,  by  imbibing  from  the  husk  the  empyreumatic  oil 
of  the  wood  smoke,  and  do  not  keep  so  well. 
'    ^^  St^rciilia  j?latanif61ia  (le  parasol  Chinois,  the  Tomchu  of 
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^  Chinese)  grows  to  a  handsome  tree  of  8  in.  diameter,  in 
Ae  botanic  garden  at  Marseilles.  The  trunk  is  straight, 
with  a  fine  smooth  bark.  There  are  some  at  Avignon  like- 
wise in  the  open  air.  At  Lyons  and  at  Paris  it  is  usoallf 
kept  in  the  green-house,  although  it  is  there  considered  capa- 
ble of  bearing  the  cold  of  ordinary  winters,  when  sheltered 
from  the  north,  and  when  covered  in  tkae  of  frost. 

"  There  are  but  few  places  on  the  coast  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc  where  orange  trees  grow  all  the  year  in  the  open* 
air,  and  these  are  in  sittiaCions  well  sheltered  from  the  north. 
Hi^res  is  one  of  them :  it  is  situated  50'  south  of  the  parallel 
of  Florence.  At  Rome,  which  is  upwards  of  a  degree  farther 
south  than  Hi^res,  the  orange  trees  are  covered  in  winter 
with  dieds,  having  large  apertures  in  front,  which  are  closed 
at  nigbi  by  shutters  made  of  reeds,  and  opened  in  the  day  to 
IKbmt  the  sun ;  and  at  Aleppo,  lat  36°  J  2\  nearly  under  the 
same  parallel  with  Gibraltar,  Russell  states  that  orange  trees 
are  removed  into  the  house  in  winter,  although  they  bear  the 
open  air  in  places  nearer  the  sea  in  the  same  geographical 
latitude." 

(^To  be  amtmued,} 


Jk^    Art.  III.    VerhanMungen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gar' 
^  tenhaues  in  den  Koniglich  Preussischen  Staaten,      Transactions 

of  the  Societj^for  the  Advancement  of  Gardening  in  the  Royal 
Prussian  States.    4to,  2  Plates.     Vol.  V.     Berhn,  1828. 

1.  Extracts  Jrom  the  London  Horticultural  Society  s  Transactions, 

Vol.  vii.  Part  i. 

The  essence  of  all  the  articles  is  given  in  eleven  pages. 

2.  On  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  Roses.    By  M.  Stichler  of 

Dresden. 

The  following  roses  are  said  to  flower  more  freely,  and 
with  larger  better-filled  double  blossoms,  when  budded  on 
brier  stocks,  than  when  on  their  own  roots :  2Z6sa  centifolia 
Sultana,  R.  hollandica  maxima,  or  La  Duchesse  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  R.  unica  [unique  ?  ]  carnea,  and  R.  pimpinellifolia. 

The  following  sorts  should  be  worked  on  Rosa,  semper- 
fl6rens,  on  which  they  will  bloom  early,  and  abundantly :  — 
jR,  muscoea,  and  its  several  varieties ;  jR.  ilnica,  R.  centifblia 
sulphdrea,  and  R.  nigra  vera. 

3.  Notices  of  what  took  place  at  the  Meeting  of  Jan.  6.  1828. 

A  paper  was  read,  written  by  M.  Schoch,  head-gardener 
at  Worlitz;    describing   that   celebrated   place,   which  was 
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begun  lobe  laid  out  in  1768,  and  in  which  the  second  example 
of  the  introduction  of  American  trees  was  afforded  to  6er« 
many ;  the  first  having  been  given,  a  few  years  before,  in  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover. 

To  prevent  the  caterpillar  (PhalaeW  brumkta  minor  Xi.) 
from  ascending  trees,  M.  Hallmann  fastens  a  broad  ftrip  of 
paper  round  the  stem ;  and  on  this  lays  a  coating  of  linseed 
oil  which  has  been  thickened  over  the  fire.  Every  three  days 
this  must  be  renewed.  He  had  previously  tried  far,  but  found 
it  dry  much  too  soon. 

4.  On  the  Coldxohich  certain  Trees  and  Shrubs  tmllbear  in  Germany* 
In  this  paper  a  judicious  use  has  been  made  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetables^  published  in 
the  Memoires  du  Museum  (CHistoire  NaturellCi  t.  xiv.  1827, 
p.  356.  A  table  is  subjoined,  showing  the  cold  which  dif- 
ferent trees  will  bear  at  Carlsberg,  Tiibingen,  Hanover^ 
Munich,  and  Berlin*  Many  plants  which  thrive  at  the  two 
first  places  are  killed  at  the  last.  The  table  embraces  709 
species ;  and  might  well  bear  transferring  to  our  columns,  but 
it  would  fin  half  a  Magazine ;  and,  after  all,  it  would  be  chiefly 
of  use  to  the  closet  botanist,  to  assist  him  in  his  generalis- 
atioDs;  and  such  can  generally  have  recourse  ta  the  originaL 

5.  Oil  the  Liverpool  Potato^  and  a  Black  Winter  Radish. 

This  Liverpool  potato  is  said  to  be  an  early  sort,  without 
blossoms,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool,  for  the  supply  of  the  market.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  try  it  in  the  sandy  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin.  The  black  winter  radish  is  recommended  for  its 
hardiness. 

6.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Blue  Hydrangea. 

M.  Fintelmann  considers  it  dear  that  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  soil;  sometimes  the  iron  is  found  in  peat  earth,  and 
sometimes  in  loam  or  sand.  To  make  sure  of  blue  flowers^ 
he  recommends  the  mixture  with  soil  of  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  filings,  or  of  rust  of  iron  in  any  form ;  say,  about  one 
twentieth  part. 

7.  Descrijdive  Notices  of  Two  North  American  Needle4eaved  Trees. 

By  M.  Schoch  of  Worlitz. 

These  trees  are  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  the  balm  of 
Gilead  fir :  the  former  grows  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  and  the 
latter  to  70  ft.  in  Germany.  The  resin  called  the  balm  of 
Gilead  is  found  in  lumps  beneath  the  bark  of  the  tree  io 
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North  America.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is  strongly  recom 
mended  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  parks,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  cones,  and  of  the  fragrance  with  which  the 
resin  that  exudes  from  them  perfumes  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. The  deciduous  cypress  M.  Schoch  recommends  as 
very  fit  to  mix  with  evergreen  needle-leaved  trees.  He  says 
it  is  found  very  hardy  in  Germany,  and  grows  in  any  moist 
loamy  soil.  The  wood  is  light,  but  firm ;  and  the  tree  might 
probably  be  more  frequently  introduced  into  useful  plant- 
ations in  Britain.  It  is  singular  that  the  knobs  which  are 
produced  by  the  roots  of  this  tree,  and  which,  even  in  Britain, 
rise  a  foot  or  more  above  the  surface,  never  produce  shoots. 

8.  On  Tfjoo  North  American  broad-leaved  Treesy  viz,  the  Maple* 
leaved  Liquidambar  and  the  Ttdip  Tree,    By  M.  Schoch. 

The  Liquidambar  styraciflua  grows  in  Virginia,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  in  low  moist  situations ;  and,  according  to  several 
writers,  produces  an  aromatic  resin,  which  exudes  through 
the  bark  at  wounded  places,  like  the  gum  of  the  cherry  tree. 
The  small  branches  are  used  for  fumigation  to  purify  rooms, 
and  the  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea* 
The  tulip  tree  grows  best  in  rich,  moist,  loamy  soil ;  it  is  very 
hardy;  and  its  wood,  being  hard,  heavy,  tough,  and  beautifully 
veined,  is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work. 

(7b  be  contmued.) 
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NjTtTRALlST^s  Library:  conducted  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
coloured  plates,  engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars.  In  fcap.  8vo. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  will  appear  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  volumes  will  not  exceed  6s. ;  each  of  which  will 
contain  from  30  to  40  coloured  plates.  The  subjects  for  the 
volumes  which  are  now  in  preparation  are :  —  Vol.  1.  Natural 
History  of  Monkeys.  2.  The  Feline  Race,  or  Animals  of 
the  Cat  Kind.  3.  The  Dog.  4*.  Sheep  and  Goats.  5.  Deer. 
6.  Eagles  and  Hawks.  7.  Humming-Birds.  8.  Creepers. 
9.  Gallinaceous  Birds.  10.  Partridges  and  Grouse.  11.  Ce- 
tacea,  or  Whales.  12.  The  Salmon.  13.  Coleopterous  Insects, 
or  Beetles.     14.  Bees,  &c. 

Philosophical  Conversations  ^  in  which  are  familiarly  ex- 
plained the  effects  and  causes  of  many  daily  occurrences  in 
natural  phenomena.  By  F.  C.  Bakewell.  12mo.  In  the 
press. 
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Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices^ 


ENGLAND. 

Labourer^  Gnrdetu^  Warwickshire^  —  On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  Noyem- 
ber,  1632,  the  prizes  offered  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  to  the  labourers  rentii^ 
garden  ground  in  Berkswell  were  awarded  by  him  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates. The  prices  were,  the  whole  year's  rent,  the  half-vear's  rent,  and  the 
quarter-year's  rent,  for  the  three  greatest  quantities  of  wheat  on  one  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  the  three  greatest  quantities  of  potatoes  on  the  other  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  in  the  three  successful  gardens 
was,  114  bush.,  10^  bush.,  and  9^  bush.;  and  of  potatoes.  111  bush.,  107| 
bush.,  and  IO64  bush.  The  average  produce  of  all  the  forty  gardens  was, 
for  each  garden,  as  follows :  — 

Wheat  on  one  quarter  acre,  at  8x. 
Potatoes  on  ditto  (70  bushels,  at  Is.  6<f.) 


Deduct 
Rent 

Seed  wheat 
Seed  potatoes 
Extra-labour  (perhaps)    -     1     0    0 

2  15    0 


£  s. 

d. 

- 

. 

2  16 

0 

a 

» 

m 

5    5 

0 

6     1 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Total  profit    -    j^5    6    0 

Thus  leaving  a  sum  which,  if  subdivided  into  weeks,  will  give  to  each 
labourer  2».  per  week  per  annum,  obtained  by  his  own  industry  and  exer- 
tion. The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  plan  to  the  payers  of  poor-rates,  as 
well  as  to  the  labourer,  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  comment.  But 
nobody  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the  moral  improvement  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  property,  however  small,  and  the  having  an  occupation 
to  resort  to,  in  leisure  or  unemployed  hours,  rather  than  going  to  the  beer- 
shop.  —  E.  JB,  W.    Dec,  7. 

The  Linfuean  Society  of  London,  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  1832,  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  from  the  East  India  Company  a  munificent  present  of 
dried  specimens  of  Indian  plants,  collected  between  longitude  73^  and  1 14^ 
east,  and  latitude  32^  north  to  the  equator.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
several  distinguished  naturalists  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
have  accumulated  a  very  rich  herbarium,  which  contained,  besides  very 
numerous  duplicates,  as  many  as  1300  genera,  and  about  8500  species. 
The  Company  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  with  great  good  sense  and 
liberality,  distributed  between  7000  and  8000  specimens  &m  among  the 
duplicates,  to  individuals  distinguished  for  their  botanical  attainments.,  and 
also  to  some  institutions,  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  in  June  last, 
as  a  crowning  act  of  judicious  munificence,  presented  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  herbarium,  which  comprises  about  8000  species,  and  at  least 
80,000  specimens,  to  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London.    The  Society,  fuUy 
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sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  such  an  herbarium  of  Itkdian  Tegetation, 
have,  by  voluntary  contributions  among  themselves,  provided  a  series  of 
capacious  and  handsome  cabinets  to  receive  them ;  and  into  these  the 
apecimenfl,  after  being  first  arranged,  are  now  disposed.  —  J.  JJ, 

Mr.  Thompson,  late  head-gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Wel- 
beck,  in  Nottinghamshire,  has  retired  from  that  situation,  and  commenced 
practising  as  a  "  general  and  landscape-gardener,  improver  of  grounds, 
reclaimer  of  bogs,  preparer  of  land  for  irrigation,  &c.  &c.,"  on  his  own 
account.  Mr.  Thompson's  experience  has  been  great  and  varied  during 
the  many  years  which  he  has  superintended  the  multifarious  improvements 
going  on  at  Welbeck ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  him  that  success 
whi<%  he  so  well  deserves.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued one  of  the  steadiest,  supporters  of  this  Magazine.  —  Cond^ 

FuchnsL  grdciiisy  nearly  hardy,  at  Whitby ,  Yorkshire,  —  I  have  at  this  tisie 
ft  plant  of  Fuebsiflf  gracilis  in  the  open  ground  near  7  ft.  high,  and  from 
four  to  five  yards  in  circumference,  and  loaded  with  flowers.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  plant,  and  has  been  planted  out  three  years,  and  last  winter  was 
not  cut  down  at  all.  My  garden  is  in  an  open  situation,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1^  ft;,  above  its  leveL  — 
Henry  Belcher^  Whitby.    Sept.  18.  1832. 

A  Horticultural  Society  is  about  to  be  formed  at  Whitby,  —  We  are  at- 
tempting to  form  a  Horticultural  Society  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
country ;  and  as  I  understand  that  the  subscriptions  already  promised 
exceed  20/.  a-yqar,  I  fuljy  expect  we  shall  succeed.  —  Id, 

A  very  fine  Scarlet  Cockscomb  (Celosia  cristdta  L.l.  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to 
register  in  this  Magazine  the  dimensions  of  a  cocKscomb  which  I  have 
this  year  (1832)  grown.  It  was  exhibited,  on  the  27th  of  July  last,,  at  the 
Northampton  Horticultural  show;  and,  on  the  31st  of  July,  at  Bucking- 
ham Horticultural  show,  when  the  comb  measured  32  in.  over,  14  in.  long, 
and  8  in.  wide.  Now  (Oct.  12.)  it  measures  36^  in.  over,  14}  in.  loog^  and 
8 J  in.  wide :  the  plant  is  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  the  comb  of  a  very  handsome 
ahape,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — •  John  Oxley, 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Southamptony  Whittlebury  Lodge^  North" 
amptonshire,  Oct^  12,  1832. 

jBumard*s  Seedling  Peach  (a  beautiful  drawing  of  which,  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Smith,  the  botanical  artist,  is  before  us)  has  the  flesh  of  a  deep  purple 
from  the  skin  to  the  stone.  It  was  raised  by  J.  P.  Burnard^  Esq^  in  his 
garden  at  Eden  Grove,  HoUoway.  -^  Cond, 

Heaviest  Gooseberries  in  1832;  4  kinds  in  each  colour.  —  Sed,  The 
Young  Wonderful,  27  dwts.  13grs,  This  kind  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1828,  when  a  berry  of  it  weighed  23  dwts..  13  grs^  Companion,  26  dwts. 
6  grs.  Briton,  26  dwts.  lOgrs.  London,  24  dwts.  19  grs,  -^  Yellow,  Leader, 
26  dwts.  9  grs.  Gunner,  25  dwts.  17  grs.  Teaser,  25  dwts^  6  grs.  Tsuo 
to  one,  25  dwts.  3  grs.  —  Green,  Bumper,  a  seedling  in  the  first  year  of 
fruiting,  raised  by  John  Bratherton,  of  Wistaston :  it  weighed  30  dwts. 
18  grs.    Peacock,  25  dwts.  8  grs.    Invincible,  23  dwts.  20  grs.    Lord  Crew, 

22  dwts.   11  grs. —  White,  Ostrich,  24  dwts.  20  grs.     Chorister,  24  dwts. 
7gra.    Fleur  de  lis,  23  dwts.  9  grs.    Eagle,  23dwts^  6.  grs.     There  are 

23  new  seedling  kinds  of  gooseberry  going  out  this  year;  5  of  ^em  red, 
.  5   yellow,   4  green,   9   vi^hite.  — »  M,  Saul,      Sulyardstreetj  Lancaster ^ 

Oct,  27.  1832. 

A  Prodigious  Pear  has  been  grown  near  l^is  town,  on  a  tree  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Cockerham :  it  weighed  28}  oz^  —  Id, 

Exhibition  of  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Plants  for  Fartnitig,  at  the  kUe  Show  rf 
the  Smithfield  Club,  —  Sir,  The  report  of  the  agricultural  seeds,  roots»  and 
plants  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  as  given  in  Morning  Chro^ 
nicle  of  Saturday,  the  Herald  of  Tuesday,  and  as  copied  into  several  of  the 
evening  papers,  is  so  partial,  and,  in  some  instances,  sq^  contjrary  tP  the 
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facts,  that,  for  the  information  of  your  agricultural  readers,  we  beg  to  hand 
you  a  correct  account,  at  least,  of  what  was  exhibited  by  the  firm  of 
Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair.  Another  year  it  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  directors  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving  a  correct, 
however  short,  report  of  this  department  of  the  show,  and  not  leaving  it,  as 
hitherto,  to  irresponsible  reporters ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  introduction  of 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  green  food  for  stock,  and  of  keeping  up  true 
and  genuine  those  already  obtained,  is  a  point  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  stock  itself.  On  the  stand  were  exhibited  the  different  kinds  of 
seeds  employed  in  British  husbandry  (exclusive  of  the  common  grain) ; 
among  which  were  all  the  essential  natural  grasses  and  clovers  for  perma- 
nent pasture,  for  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  for  fine  or  garden  lawns. 
In  the  root  department,  the  specimens  of  turnips  were  much  admired  for 
the  great  weignt  and  fine  shape,  in  comparison  to  the  bulk,  which,  when 
overgrown,  affects  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  root.  The  red  round 
measured  about  3d  in.  in  circumference,  weighed  18  lbs. ;  the  white  globe 
31  in.,  16  lbs.;  yellow  bullock  24 in.,  ]2lb8. ;  and  the  green  round,  green 
globe,  Pomeranian,  and  stone  in  proportion.  The  purple  and  green  top 
Swedes  appear  to  have  attained  nearly  the  highest  state  of  perfection  these 
bulbs  are  capable  of  being  brought  to ;  the  ofial  parts,  as  the  neck  and 
top,  and  tap-root,  being  now,  by  repeated  careful  selection  in  transplant- 
ing, reduced  to  as  small  a  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  root,  as  the  necessary 
potection  of  it  from  wet  and  frost  requires.  The  purple  kohl-rabi,  which 
IS,  in  some  instances,  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbages  or  Swedish 
turnips,  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  in  bulk,  shape,  and  quality,  as 
r^ards  the  thickness  of  the  nnd.  The  mangold  wurzel  weighed  from  25  lbs . 
to  35  lbs.  per  root  of  a  good  shape  and  rich  saccharine  quality.  The  spe- 
cimens of  natural  grasses  and  clovers  comprehended  all  the  species  and 
varieties  essential  for  permanent  pasture  on  various  soils ;  also  those  to  be 
avoided,  as  couch,  &c.  The  name  was  attached  to  each,  of  which  there 
were  upwards  of  60  different  species.  This  new  and  instructive  part  of  the 
exhibition  excited  much  attention  in  the  visiters.  We  are,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
^^~  Cormackt  and  Smclmr, 


Art.  II.     Metropolitan  Nurseries. 

A  List  of  the  lest  common  Kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  culti' 
voted  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  CamberweU.  —  Sir,  I  perceive  you 
have  inserted  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  106— 1 13.)  selections  of  choice  plants  grown 
at  various  provincial  nurseries,  but  which  lists  are  rather  deficient  in  many 
good  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  As  we  have  now  many  articles  of  this 
description,  which  are  b^  no  means  common,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
handing  you  a  selected  list  from  our  general  catalogue;  and,  should  you 
publish  it,  it  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  forming  arboretums.  I . 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W^  J.  Buchanan,     Sept,  14.  1832« 

Ornamental  TVees, 

iTcer  barb^tum,  coccineum,  dasy-  color,  flava,  glabra,  humUis,  ohio- 

carpum,  erioc4rpum,  fl6ridum,  h J-  ensis,  orientalis,  p&llida,  pendula, 

bridum,    heterophylium,    macro-  and  rubicunda. 

c^rpum,   monspessulanum,  mon-  ^'Inus  canadensis,  cordif61ia,  glauca, 

tanum,    nigrum,    nigricum     [?],  angulata,     incana,     macroc&rpa, 

O'palus,    obtusum,     jslatanoides  oblongata, ovata,oxyacanth£ef6tia, 

laciniatum,saccharinum,spicatum,  pumiia,  rubra,  and  serrulata. 

striatum,  and  tat&ricum.  Ameldnchier     Botryapiuni,     liicida^ 

.^sculus  aculeata,  coccinea,  dis-  ovalis,  spickta,  and  vulgaris. 
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Aralia  spindsa. 

ilxn/gdalus  amara,  macroc6rpa,  and 
siblrica. 

^etula  carpinif61ia,excelsa,laciniata, 
lenta,  nigra,  ^apyracea,  pdntica, 
jDopulifolia,  pubescens,  and  i^rticir 
fdlia. 

Brousson^tia  joapyrifera. 

Carpinus  americana,  ^etiilus  var. 
incisa,  B.  var.  fdliis  variegatis,  and 
orientalis. 

Castanea  pumila,  vesca  var.  ffsple- 
niif61ia,  v6s.  foliis  variegatis,  and 
glabra. 

C^Itis  austxalis  and  occidentalis. 

Cercis  canadensis  and  jSiliquas- 
trum. 

Cratae^gus  altkica,  apiifblia,  Ardnia, 
AzaroluSt  caroliniana,  carpathica, 
Ceisidna,  cocclnea,  cordata,  elHp- 
tica,  edulis,  fl6rida,  flssa,  glandu- 
16sa,  heterophylla,  incisa,  lacini- 
ata,  linearis,  mexicana,  mon6gyna, 
odoratissima,  ovalifdiia,  oxyacan- 
thoides,  Oxyacantha,  O.  punfcea, 
O.  stricta,  O.  prae^cox,  pendula, 
jDrunifolia,  punctata,  sibirica,  spa- 
thulata,  spmosissima,  stipulkcea, 
tanacetifolia,  vfridis,  and  virgini- 
ca. 

Cupressus  disticha  v.  patens. 

Cydonia  moschata  and  sinensis. 

Cjtisus  laburnum,  L,  incisum,  and 
L,  pendulum. 

i>iospyro8  virginiana. 

Eriobdtrya  japonica. 

Jligus  ferruglnea,  sylvatica  asplenii- 
fdlia,  s.  cristata,  s.  cuprea,  s.  lacini- 
ata,  s.  pendula,  s.  purpurea,  and 
s.  fdliis  variegatis. 

JPVaxinus  acuminata,  amarfssima, 
atrovirens,  carolini^na,  cinerea, 
elHptica,  excelsior  foliis  variegktis, 
e.  nana,  e.  verrucdsa,  floribunda, 
glauca,  jaspidea,  /entiscifdiia, 
monstrosa,  ovlita,  oxyc&rpa,  oxy- 
phylla,  pallida,  panndsa,  platy- 
c4rpa,  pubescens,  Rich^rdi,  «alici- 
fdlia,  fambucir61ia,  simplicifdlia, 
virens,  and  vlridis. 

Gleditschia  aquatica,  brachycdrpa, 
caspica,  horrida,  inermis,  micra- 
canthos,  monosp^rma,  orientalis, 
praeVox,  purpurea,  sinensis,  and 
triac^nthos. 

Gynin6cladus  canadensis. 

Magn61ta  auriculkta,  obtusifblia, 
macrophyila,  and  Thomsoni^na. 


Mdrus  pennsylvanica,  sinensis,  and 
tatarica. 

iVegu;z(/o/raxinif61ia  var.  violacea. 

CXstrya  virginica. 

Pinus  ^^bies  alba.  A,  ni^ra,  Cembra, 
Fr^seri,  inops,  Laricio,  Mughtu, 
BanksiaTza,  maritima,  ponderdsa, 
resinosa,  halepensis,  and  rigida. 

Platanus  cunekta  and  orientklis  in- 
cisa. 

P6pulus  acerifdlia,  angulata,  canes- 
cens,  grisea,  heterophylla,  hy- 
brida,  laevigata,  macrophy  11a,  moni* 
Kfera,  pendula,  supma,  trepida, 
viminalis,  and  viridis. 

Prunus  cdndicans,  ceraslfera,  Cha- 
maecerasus,  Chicasa,  hyemklis, 
pennsylvanica,  serotina,  virginica^ 
sinensis,  Cerasus  asplemifolia,  and 
C.  foliis  variegatis. 

Pjrus  amygdalaefdrmis,  baccata, 
Chamaemespilus,  communis  foliis- 
variegatis,  linearis,  grandif61ia, 
montana,  nivalis,  Bollwylleriana, 
prae^cox,piibens,jalicifdlia,sinMca. 
variola,  il/alus  fdliis  variegatis, 
M,  coronaria,  M,  hyemklis,  ilf. 
sinensis : 

Quercus  .^gilops,  dlba,  ambigua, 
aquatica,Banistena,  bf  color,  buUa- 
ta.  Cat esbae^t,  discolor,  C^rris  fdliis 
variegatis,  C  dentata,  coccfnea^ 
coccifera,  ^'^sculus,  falcllta,  fasti- 
giata,gram6ntia,  heterophylla,  hy- 
brida,  lacuiiata,  /aurifolia,  Leu- 
combeaiza,  lyrata,  macrocarpa,  ma- 
ritima, nana,  nigra,  obtusfloba, 
palustris,  pedunculkta,  p.  foliis 
variegktis,  p.  pendula,  Phellos, 
Prinus,  rubra,  sericea,  falicifdlia, 
iSiiber,  tinctoria,  Tauxin,  triloba, 
Tumeri,  and  virens. 

Robinia  crispa  and  procera. 

Sopkhra  jap<5nica  and  j.  pendula. 

iStorbus  angustifdlia,  acuminata, 
aurea,  auricul^ta,  cretica,  den» 
tata,  d.  minor,  domestica,  h^- 
brida,  latifdlia,  lanuginosa,  longi- 
fdlia,  nivea,  pinnata,  pinnatifida, 
torminalis,  and  vestita. 
Tilia  americana,  aurea,  laciniata, 
parvifolia,  pubescens,  and  riibra. 

Virgllia  lutea- 

ZTlmus  americana,  ietulifolia,  cine- 
rea, crispa,  nodosa,  rubra,  joopuli- 
folia,  stricta  dspera,  viminalis,  and 
pendula. 
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Acacia  JuMrissin, 

A^cer  creticum. 

Amm/rsine  6uxifdlia. 

Ampelopsis  cordata. 

Amorpha  Lewiszi,  C8erulea,and  nana. 

Andromeda  arb6rea,  coriacea,  spe- 
cidsa,  and  /igustrina. 

«/lmygdalus  nana,  n.  dlba,  pi^miia, 
and  orientalis. 

Afibna  triloba^ 

^^rbutus  ^ndr&chne,  A^  hybrida, 
crlspa,  and  procera. 

Aristotelta  Mdcqai  foliis  variegktis. 

^'triplex  jportulacoides. 

JSerberis  aristata,  americana,  cana- 
densis, cretica,  daurica,  fascicu>- 
l^ris,  gtumacea,  tlieif^lia,  provin- 
cialis,  vulgaris,  vuL  asperrima,  vul. 
&lba,  and  vul.  lutea. 

J9etula  nana. 

Bdrya  /igustrina. 

J?iimelia  /ycioides. 

^upleurum  fniticosum. 

Oaldphaca  wolg&rica. 

Calycanthus  buUatus,  giaucus,  gra- 
cilis, fertilis,  and  Isevigktus. 

'Caragdna  Altagana,  arenaria,  fru* 
tescens,grandifl6ra,  Halodendron, 
jubata,  macrophjlla,  pygmae^a, 
sibirica  inermis,  spinosa,  and  i^a- 
gac&nthoides. 


Skmb*. 

j^uonymus    americanus,   angUBtif>- 

lius,    atropurpureus,    europae^us 

nanus,  HamiltoniayitWy  latifeliusy 

and  verrucdsus. 
I^ontan^sia  johillyraei^des. 
Fotherdlla  alnifblia. 
Gaultheria  Shdilon. 
Genista  decumbens,  germanica,  his* 

p&nica,  ovata,  pilosa,  radiata^  and 

trlquetra. 
Gordonia  pubescens.  ' 
Hydrangea  radiata  and  guercifblia. 
I  \e\  bale&rica,  ciliata,  Cassine,  b&- 

teroph^lla,   opaca,    Perddo,    and 

;>rinoides. 
«/^unfperus  alpina,  daurica,  excelsa, 

l^'cia,  phoenfcea,   prostrata,    and 

recurva. 
Kalmia  lucida,  «alicifx^lia,and  latifdlia. 
Lavandula  spica  klb^ 
Linnse^a  boreklis. 
Menziessa  ^oUifolia  var.  atropurpu- 

rea,  p.  cserulea,  and  p,  globularis* 
Pinus  palustris. 
Philadelphus    gracilis    and  grandi* 

florus. 
Photlnia  serrulata. 
Potentdla  floribunda^ 
Prinos  ambiguus,  canadensis,  glaber, 

laiiceolatus,  Isevigatus,  and  verti* 

cill^tus. 


Chimondnthus   fragrans,  grandifld-     Prunus  caroliniana,  depressa,  prO" 


rus,  and  luteus. 
Clematis  calycina,  cirrhosa,  crispa, 

orientalis,  revoluta,  and  Vi6nia^ 
Cotoneaster,  affinis,  a.  obtusa,  acu- 
minata, frigida,  laxifidra,  and  ro- 

tundifolia. 
Clethra    acuminkta    and    panicu- 

lata. 
Comus  alteniifolia,  dlba,   circinata, 

serfcea,  and  strlcta^ 
Cytisus  argenteus,  austriacus,    bi- 

fl6rus,  elongatus,  decumbens,  fal- 

catus,  supinus^  triilorus,  and  leu- 

c&nthus. 
Oeiprifdlium  pubescens,  longiflorum, 

and  cocclneum  n6vum. 
D&phne    coUina    foliis    variegatis, 

p6ntica    rubra,    and    Mexh-eum 

serdtinum. 
DiervlUa  hikmilis. 
Dirca  palustris. 
j&lae4gnus  argentea. 
Epigae'a  repens. 
Escalldnta  &lba,  montevidensis,  and 

r^bra. 


strlita,  and  spindsa  fl^re  pl^no. 

Pt^lea  trifoliata. 

JSh&mnus  alnifolius,  catharticus^ 
Frdngula,  h^bridus,  latifolius,  pii- 
milus,  saxdtilis,  ^laternus,  ^.  Clu«> 
s»,  and  A,  foliis  variegktis. 

i2hododendron  dauricum,  d.  atro» 
vlrens,  caucdsicum,  fragrans,  hir- 
sutum  foliis  variegatis,  myrtif5» 
Hum,  cont6rtum,  magnolies/o/tum, 
p6nticum  dlbum,  m&ximum  rd» 
seum,  marginatum^  pallidum,  ^ali**- 
cifblium,  pallidum,  and  several 
fine  hybrids. 

i^osmarinus  officinklis  fdl.  vafieff^ 

i^hus  arom&tica,  copallina,  glabra^ 
Toxicodendron^  and  vemix. 

Ktbes  sanguineum  andviscoslssimum* 

Robinia  amorphaef^lia,  grandifldra^ 
microphylla,  and  tortuosa. 

Sdlsola  fruticosa. 

«Spartium  ^'unceum  fl^e  pl^no,  mul* 
tifl6rum  luteum,  m.  incarniitum, 
jcoparium  &lbum,  sco,  flore  pl^o, 
and  vari^atum. 
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iSlpirse^a  dlpina,  ariaefolia,  ^etulifolia, 
^'hamaedrifdlia,  cor^mbosei,  flexu*- 
dsfL  incarnata,  sibirica,  ^halic- 
troides,  tob61skia,  trilobata,  and 
i^lmifdlia. 

Staphylea  trifolikta. 

Stuartia  Malachodendron  and  rnari^ 
landica. 

iStyrax  laevigatum  and  officinale. 

Symphdriaglomerata  foliis  varieg^tis. 

Syringa  persica  alba,  laciniata,  ro- 
thomagensis,  cserulea,  and  viol4- 
cea. 

TlSlxus  baccata  foliis  variegktis  and 
hibemica. 


Tbermdpsis  /aburnif^lia* 

T'huja  plicata. 

CTlex  europae^a  and  stHcta. 

Faccfnium  anKB^num,  corymbdsuni) 

fiiscatum,  nitidum,  pallidum,  and 

vtoustum. 
Fiburnum    acerifdlium,    alnifoliuni, 

lantanoides,     Lentago,     nudum, 

prunif(^ium,  ^yrifdlium,  and  pu- 

b6scens. 
Xylosteum  monthnumandsibiricum. 
Xanth6xylon  /raxineum. 
Xanthorhiza  apiifolia. 
iSmilax    rotundifblia,    aspera,    aiid 

caduca. 


Art.  III.     Provincial  Nu7'series. 

Ipswicu  Nursery  (^Mestri,  R.  Jeffries  and  Son)  is  situated  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  principal  west  entrance  of  the  town 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  R.  Jefiries,  one  of 
the  present  occupiers,  about  the  year  1810,  since  which  time  additions 
have  been  made,  and  which  (being  in  detached  parts)  are  appropriated  to 
the  rearing  of  a  general  collection  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  with  evergreen 
and  flowering  shrubs ;  while  the  original,  or  homestead,  is  a  receptacle  for 
the  rarer  flowering  plants,  abounding  with  a  good  collection  of  roses, 
American  plants,  and  some  of  the  most  showy  herbaceous  plants,  some 
florists'  flowers,  and  a  very  splendid  collection  of  georginas,  many  of  whicfi 
were  raised  from  seed  on  the  premises ;  and  among  which  I  notice  the 
following  seedlings  of  the  last  two  years,  as  being  particularly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator ;  namely, 


^  Name. 

Jeffnes's  Alfred 
burning  coal 
unique 
Isabella 
insignis 
incurved 
Don  Pedro 
conspicua 
Lady  Rowley 
transcendens 
triste 
viceroy 


Colour. 

shaded  maroon 

fiery  crimson 

early  blood  crimson 

fine  claret 

fine  shaded  crimson 

deep  rose,  white  streaks 

very  thick  quilled  ruby 

fine  puce 

ifosy  crimson 

fine  shaded  scarlet 

fine  dark 


ft.  4 
3 


Height. 


3  to  4  ft. 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 
5 

6 
5 
6 
4to5 


fine  bright  crimson 

There  is  a  good  green-house,  with  a  select  and  excellent  collection  of 
green-house  plants ;  several  pits  and  frames  for  the  defence  of  half-hardy 
plants^and  other  purposes.  Upon  the  whole,this  is  an  interesting  little  place ; 
but  to  point  out  every  species  of  plant  would  be  superfluous  in  itself,  and 
uninteresting  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  I  therefore  content  myself,  for 
the  present,  with  giving  the  names  of  a  few,  which,  on  my  visits  there, 
struck  me  as  being  worthy  of  particular  attention,  either  for  thdr  rarity,  their 
beauty,  or  their  fragrance. 

Green4iouse  Plants, 
Alstroem^ria   psittacina,    pulchella,     Andr6meda  &uxif61ia. 

and  tricolor.  Azalea  indica,  phoenfcea,  h^brida, 

Amaryllis  J6hnsont.  and  /edifolia. 
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Boroilia  denticulata  and  serrulata. 
Cereus    speciosissimusy  Jenkinsont, 

and  Ackermdnnt. 
Calceol^ia  bicolor,  Youngti/Y.  pah- 

lidior^  Hopeana,  poiydntha,  epso- 

mdna,  punctata^   Atkinsdnti  and 

Gellaniamj; 
Chirdnia  trinervia. 
Cytlbmtvi  rep&ndiim  and  persicum 

odoratum. 
Escalldnia  rubra. 


F6ch8ta  globosa. 

Gesnerta  bulbdsa; 

(rladiolus  natalensis. 

Gloxinia  caulescens  and  Candida. 

Hovea  Celstt  and  latif6iia. 

Ipom6psis  elegaiiB. 

O^xalis    floribunda,    Depper,    and 

B6wit. 
Pi^aimia  staminea. 
Petunia  integrifdlia. 
Tecoma  capensis. 


The  following  are  the  more  interesting  of  the  herbaceous  plants  grown 
in  the  Ipswich  Nursery :  — 


^lyssum  saxaule  variegatum« 

^nemdne  alpina. 

Aquil^a  glanduldsa. 

^^rabis  lucida  variegatai 

^scl^piair  tuberdsa. 

Cktaivinche  bicolon 

Centroc&rpha  specidsa  and  grandi- 

flora. 
Calceolaria  plantaginifolia  and  arach- 

noldea. 
Cypripedium  spectabile. 
Dianthus  Flschen  and  pumilus  [bar- 

batus  2  latifdlius.] 
jbodecatheon  M^dia  albiflora,  M» 

..  flig^nt^*  tt°d  ^*  elegansk 
Dracocephalum  argunehse. 
Erythrolse^na  consplcua. 
Erpetion  renif6rmi& 
Francda  appendiculatai 
€ral6nthus  plicatus. 
Gaill4rdia     bicolor,    aristata,    and 

Richardsdnti. 
j5emeroc411is  fulva  variegata. 
X<4thyru8  grandifldrus. 


Jbeuc^um  vemuai. 

Zrilium  japdnicum,  longiflorum,  and 

c6ncolor. 
Lobelia  speciosa^ 
Linaria  alpina. 
Lubinta  atropurpiirea-. 
X/chnis  chalced6nica  &lba  plena. 
Ondsma  tauricum. 
ilf&iva  miniata  and  purpurata. 
ilfimulus  rivularis  yar4  major. 
Pentst^mon   ovatus,   Richards6ni, 

procerus,  glanduldsus^  and  spe- 

ct6sus« 
Z^hlox,  many  species  and  varieties  oC 
Potentilla     Russellian/i,    Briennia, 

Mackavanoy  and  Hopwoodiana. 
Polemi^nmm   pulch^Uum    and  Ri- 

chards6ni. 
Pulmonaria  daurica. 
Sidsi  malvaefldra. 
Silene    maritima   fl6re  pl^no    and 

regia. 
Soldanella  montana. 
Tradescdntta  nivea  and  congesta. 


Choice  ha/rdy  Shrubs. 

Bhbertt  faBciculafis. 
Bigndnia  radlcans  major  superba« 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and  affinis. 
Chimondnthus  fr^rans. 
Oaprif51ium  flexuosum^  japonicum^ 

and  pub^seens; 
Calampeiis  scabra. 
€hiultnerta  ShaUotu 
Magnolia  consplcua,  Thomsonttina, 

and  Soulangfanut 

Messrs^  Jefl^es  and  Son  are  growers  of  seeds,  and  deal  in  them;  I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c. — John  Smithy  Gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq,  St*  Matthew* s% 
Ipswich^  Dec.  27.  18324 


Piptanthus  nepalendis. 
/Rhododendron  dailkricum  atrovirens, 

fragrans^  Smiths,  and  RusselltaW. 
Ribp  aureum  prae^cox,  sangulneum, 

and  specidsum. 
Wistkria  frutescens  and  Consequafia. 
iS^pirs^a  ariaef61ia  and  bella. 


H  4 
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Art.  TV.  Floncultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants^  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Enei^clopcMlia  qfPlantSt*  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.*^ 

Curtit*s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  .each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 
St,  6d.  coloured,  Ss,  plain.  Edited  by  Dr,  Hooker,  Ring's  Professor  of 
Botany  hi  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Begister;  each  monthly  Number  containk^  eight 
plates }  4tf.  coloured,  3s,  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  ia  the  London  University. 

Sweefs  British  Flower^Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates ;  3s,  coloured,  2s,  3d,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  motrthly  Number  coDtaining  ten  plates  ; 
5s.  coloured,  2s,  6d,  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

2ifaund*s  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  one  plate, 
bearing  pictures  of  four  plants ;  U,  6d,  coloured  and  large  paper,  U,  small 
paper.     Edited  by  Benjamin  Maund,  F.L.S. 

Dicotyledonous  Poi>ypetalous  PLANTfrr 
XLVL  Cdctear, 

1C2.  CE'REUS. 

setbsua^.C.  bristled  JtWtJor     |  an    Fk   Bniiil  lt89.    C  lU  Bot.  cab.  1887 

"  It  has  a  trailing  stem,  rooting  as  it  goes,  for  two  or  three  feet  in  length* 
Its  flowers  are  readily  produced,  and  usually  about  the  month  of  August.*' 
(Bot,  Cab,,  Jan.  1833.) 

Mr.  D^nis  has  raised  a  Dumber  of  seedling  cereuses ;  ami,  as  many  of 
them  are  from  hybridised  seeds,  some  interesting  varieties  are  expected. 
Mr.  Dennis  possesses  an  interesting-looking  kind,  but  not  of  his  own 
raising,  named  Cereus  ox}'p^talu8. 

LI.  Loasese. 

147&  MENTZPLW, 
WSgIa  hlspida  WiUd.         hnpid  £  ^  or  If    ap    T     Peru    188!.     S  kC    Bot  nag.  aSO& 

This  is  an  interesting  plant ;  but  its  flowers,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and 
exceeding  in  outline  the  size  of  a  shilling,  seem  not  numerously  produced « 
Dr.  Hooker  conceives  that  this  may  be  distinct  from  the  M.  6spera  of 
Linnaeus.  The  powdered  roots  of  some  species  of  this  gemis  are  violently 
purgative,  and  in  consequence  used  medicinally.    (Bet,  Mag,y  Dec.} 

LVI.  Mi/rtdcece, 

S179.  MELALEirCA. 
19G0Sa  ?  Frksen'  Hook        Fnuet's  «  uJ  or  ]|  ...    Pa.Ko  KS.  W,  1829.  C  p.I    Bot  mag.  SStlO 

**  A  lowly,  much-branched  shrub,  with  many  short  opposite  or  subver* 
ticillate  branches,  bearing  generally,  towards  their  extremities,  and  crowd- 
ediy,  linear  awl-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  collected  into  a  ^ike,  of  a  broadly 
oval  or  subglobose  outline,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  only 
terminated  by  two  or  three  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth."  Mr# 
Eraser,  late  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney,  sent  it  to  the  Glasgow  garden, 
named  M.  genistifdlia,  but  it  is  very  difierent  from  the  species  so  named  by 
Smith.     M.  Fraseri  is  a  pretty  species.    {Bot,  Mag,^  Jan.  1833*} 

LXXIL  Aristolochia, 

"   574.  ^RISTOLO*CHIA. 

e2846ia  oymbffera  Mart.      hoaiUfltod.       i.  O  or   SO  Jl.au  Y.P  StPaal  16SII     G  p.l    Bot  reg.  154S 

A  most  remarkable  species,  in  the  style  of  A.  labidsa*  The  leaves,  by 
the  one  figured,  emulate  in  size  those  of  the  hardy  A,  sipho;  and  the 
flower,  in  its  size,  and  the  length  of  its  lip,  exceeds  that  of  A,  labiosa.  Its 
introduction  to  England  was  by  a  seed-vessel,  sent  from  South  America 
by  Mr.  Parish  to  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  about  five  years  ago* 
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That  lady  gave  the  seed-vessel  to  the  Rev.  John  Austen,  of  Fulborougfa 
Rectory,  in  Sussex,  who  raised  plants  from  it }  and  from  a  plant  in  his 
fitove,  growing  in  rich  soil  under  the  pavement  at  the  back  of  the  stove, 
the  specimen  figured  was  supplied*  In  this  situation  it  grows  so  vigorously, 
that  armfulls  of  it  require  to  be  annually  destroyed,  to  prevent  its  over- 
running the  house.  It  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings*  Hu^e  as  are 
the  flowers  of  this  species,  they  yield  in  sflse  both  to  A,  cordifldra  and 
gigantea,  in  which  the  blossoms  are  from  \6  to  16  inches  across,  being 
lat^e  enough  to  form  hats  for  the  Indian  children,  who.  amuse  themselves 
with  them.  (Bof.  Reg,,  Dec.) 
LXXIII.  'Rosdcete, 

tSSS.  POTENTI'LLA. 

atroMUiguf  nea-pedkta  Mound  (hybrid)    ]£  A  or  1  jn.s  Dp.O  £ng.hyb.  1831  D  co  Bot  gard.  385 

**  The  novel  colour  of  this  new  hybrid  flower  renders  it  very  desirable. 
The  plant  is  slender,  like  P.  pedkta.  We,"  says  Mr.  Maund,  **  raised  it 
from  seed  of  the  P.  atrcsangufnea,  fertilised  with  pollen  of  P.  pedata ; 
and  we  believe  that  a  more  perfect  mixture  of  two  distinct  and  dis* 
similar  species  is  not  known.  The  dark  red  of  the  one,  and  full  yellow  of 
the  other,  are  well  mingled,  and  produce  a  rich  deep  orange.  The  foliage, 
also,  of  it  is  intermediate  between  that  of  its  two  parents."  Mr.  Maund, 
on  the  wrapper  of  his  Botanic  Garden  for  January,  1833,  has  the  following 
additional  remark  on  this  plant:  —  *'  We  have  presented  the  stock  of  our 
new  PotentfUa  to  the  Messrs.  Pope,  nurserymen,  Handsworth,  near  Bir- 
mingham. This  appear^  to  be  the  only  practicable  method  by  which  we 
could  accommodate  all  who  may  wish  to  possess  it." 

LXXVII.  Legummosts,     §  Genistece, 

1952L  CROTALA^RIA. 
173870  ?  stxiita  Hoofc.  tMatedJODd.    m  CD  or  9    ...     Y.R  Maiuithu  ?  183t  SLp  Bot  mag.  3900 

The  figure  is  '*  from  a  drawing  made  ten  years  ago  from  a  i)]ant  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Amo  s  Grove,  but  unaccompanied 
with  any  remark.  The  flowers  are  small,  numerous,  and  yellow  streaked 
with  red.    (Bot.  Mag^  Dec.  1832.) 

Legurmnosie,    §  MmosecB. 

3BSJ.  ilCAX^IA.    ^4. 
M7i3a  intermedia  Ctift.      intermediate    il  |_J  or   8    ...       Y     N.HolL  1816?  C  B.1.p.  Bot.  mag.  3203 

Figured  from  the  Kew  collection,  off  a  shrub  of  strong  growth,  8  ft. 
high,  and  much  branched  |  the  branches  twiggy,  and  bearmg  copious 
foliage,  the  leaves  or  phyllodia  nearly  3in»  long,  and  linear-'lanceolate. 
^  Flowers  crowded,  fragrant,  arranged  in  rather  long,  slender,  cylindrical, 
spreading,  sessile,  deep  yellow  spikes,  shorter  than  the  leaves."  This  kind 
has  long  existed  at  Kew  $  but  no  botanist,  before  Mr.  Cunningham,  has 
described  its  characteristics :  its  nearest  affinity  is  to  A.  floribunda  Wilid. 
and  A,  mucron4ta  fViUd.  {Bot,  Mag.,  Dec.)  The  time  of  its  flowering 
IB  not  stated. 

XCVI.  BJidmneee*  Pomad^rris  detulina  Cun.,  already  given  in  our 
Additional  Supplement,  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magasxne  for  January, 
t.  3212.  It  is  an  interesting^looking  species,  described  as  *'  a  slender,  and 
much  branching,  shrub,"  with  numerous  small  leaves,  shaped  like  those  of 
birch,  and  **  ereen  and  nearly  glabrous  above,  but  clothed  beneath  with  a 
dense  rusty  down.  Flowers  small,  collected  into  numerous  dense  brac- 
teated  heads,  which  are  sometimes  on  short  solitary  peduncles,  from  die 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  they  form  a  sort  T>f  panicle  at  tbe  extremity  of  the 
numerous  branches."  Figured  from  the  Kew  collection,  into  which  it  was 
introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  in   1823,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 

CXXlIIr  OxalidecB, 

CumingiHeib.        Cuming's         £.AJ?pr|   «u.8   Oo   Chile    1831.     S    8.1     Bot.  reg.  1546 

A  pleasing  species,  with  small  pubescent  leaves,  and  rather  numerous 
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golden  flowers,  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  who  raised  it  from  seeds,  introduced  to  England  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
thus  speaks  of  it :  -^''  The  appearance  of  the  little  pot,  containing  four  and 
five  seedlings,  which  produced  a  constant  succession  of  blossoms,  expanding 
without  sunshine,  and  on  the  wettest  days,  w€is  very  pleasing."  (Bot, 
Meg,,  Dec.)  Mr«  Herbert  considers  the  plant  likely  to  prove  a  perfectly 
hardy  annual,  but  in  a  frame  it  will  possibly  be  perennial. 

c5cXIVv  7yop€eUe€B,  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum  is  figured  in  the  Boi, 
Mag,  for  Octk,  t.  3190.,  and  m  the  Bot.  Beg.  for  Dec,  t»  1547.  It  is  a 
tuberous  root-stocked  green-house  or  pit  perennial,  with  wreathlike  stems, 
gracefully  climbing  by  means  of  the  long  tendrilly  footstalks  of  its  pretty, 
somewhat  starlike,  leaves.  The  peduncles  of  the  numerous,  and  not  un- 
handsome, flowers,  are  gfacefblly  long  and  droopingi  The  plant  is  dormant 
during  the  winter,  and  should  then  have  plenty  of  ain  Mr.  Neill, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Knight,  Chelsea,  possess  the  plant. 

CXld.  €aiyopf^lle6e,     §  SilenedB. 

1S8&  DIA'NTHUS.  .      ,  *  .^   ^   . 

1146Sft  Libanbtis  Lab,        of  Lebanon      j£  A  or  4  au    W.spot  MtLeb.  1830.  C   Ip     Bot  reg.  1548 

*'  We  incline  to  think  this  most  lovely  species  the  very  finest  of  the 
^nus.  Mr.  Lambert  is  its  fortunate  possessor.  We  presume,  from  its 
native  country,  the  highest  points  of  Mount  Lebanon^  that  it  will  require 
a  warm  and  dry  situation  $  it  will  then  thrive  in  the  open  air."  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  on  the  tips  of  the  peduncles,  their  tube  is  long, 
and  the  five  white  petals  are  spotted  in  thdr  middle  part,  and  end  in  a  cut 
fiinge,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  D.  superbus.    (^Bot,  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Di&nthus  aggregatus  is  figured,  from  Mrs.  Marryat's  garden,  in  Sweet's 
Flower-Garden  for  Nov.,  t.  166.  "  It  is  closely  related  to  D.  barbatus,  of 
which  specie^  it  may  be^  perhaps,  only  a  variety;  but  it  is  a  highly 
ornamental  plant,  and»  therefore,  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  plant  is  perennial,  delighting  in  a  light  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  perfects  in  abundance." 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plant's. 
CLXXV.    Lohetikceai. 

eOd.  tOBE^L/i. 
SlOSa  mucron&ta  Cav.      mucnmateb/tM^  ^  lAI  or  S  au      BtC  Chile  1831.    D  Lp     Botmag.  S807 

This  beautiful  species  b  nearly  related  to  the  splendid  L.  Tupa,  and  is 
expected  to  prove,  like  that,  comparatively  hardy.  **  It  is  a  much  smaller 
plant  than  that,  in  all  its  parts^  bearing  a  much  shorter  and  more  lax 
raceme  of  [12  to  14]  flowers,  but  which  are  equally  brilliant  in  point  of 
colour."  Introduced  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden  by  Alexander  Cruick- 
shanks,  Esq.     {BoU  Mag,,  Jan.  1833.) 

Lobelia  speci6sa  is  figured  in  Sweet's  British  Ftower^Garden  for  Jan. 
1833,  1. 174.,  and  stated  to  be  an  Irish,  not  a  Scottish,  hybrid^  as  I  had 
before  registered  it.  This  plant  finely  grown  in  pots ;  and  beverai  plants 
of  it}  placed  among  potted  plants  of  the  scarlet-flowered  kinds$  L*  fulgens, 
spl^ndens,  and  cardinalis,  give  to  the  group  a  lively  contrastedness  of 
colour.  I  saw  a  group  of  this  kind  in  Messrs.  Dennis  and  Co/s  nursery^ 
on  the  20th  of  August  last.  At  the  same  nursery  I  saw,  on  Sept.  30»| 
two  very  interesting  species  of  Lobelia  blooming,  which  had  been  im- 
ported, in  1832,  from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon :  whether 
they  have  ever  been  described  or  not,  I  do  not  know :  one  is  called  L. 
glandulosa^  and  has  glands  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves,  at  the  shallow  ser^ 
ratures.    Both  species  have  blue  flowers. — J„  D. 

CLXXXVL  ComposiUB. 

3S5   5ENE^CIO 

'2>iwillgini8'/>«a     ColtsfooWMl  tt-ijorlimy     P  Tenerifib  18Sa    C  p.l     Bolreg.  16S0 
Ciner&ria  nusil&ginia  Herii.  and  WiUd. 


in 
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*'  It  is  li  handsome  gfeen>-house  plant,  flowering  very  abundfiintly,  and 
is  readily  increased  by  cuttings."     {BoL  Reg,,  Jan.  1833.) 
CXCi  Cinchon2Lces&  LindL 

SSa  MANETTU. 

cordtfolia  A/ar/.       hearUvd.         2.  CD  or  10?  au.d  S  Buen.Ayr.  1831.   S  p.1     Bot  mag.  32QS 

A  graceful  evergreen  suffruticose  twiner,  with  stalked  pendulous  scarlet 
tubular  corollas  above  an  inch  in  length :  the  height  or  extent  to  which 
the  plant  attains  is  not  stated.  The  plant  seems  well  furnished  with 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  shining  and  opposite ;  in  figure  cordate,  acumi- 
nate, and  the  lowest  and  largest  4  in.  long,  and  nearly  2\  in.  broad, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  uppermost,  which  are  4  lines  long 
and  2  lines  broad.  The  plant  is  figured  from  the  stove  of  Mr.  Neill, 
Canonmills,  where  it  first  showed  flower  in  August  last.  Another  and 
stronger  specimen  is  just  now  (10th  October)  opening  its  first  blos- 
soms ;  and,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  buds  in  every  stage,  promises 
to  be  exceedingly  ornamental  dunng  many  weeks.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Tweedie.     {Bot,  Mag,,  Dec.) 

CCXI,  ^crophularinecB. 

178a  Jtfl'MULUS. 
ISgOOavarieg&tus  Don.      variegated^Iw^t^  A  or   1   su  W.Ro  Chile    1851.     S  Itl    Bot  cab.  1879 

Lately  introduced  from  Chile  into  France :  we  received  it  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  friend,  M.  Mirbel,  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  It  flowers  in 
long  succession  during  the  summer,  and  thrives  best  if  the  pot  is  placed  in  a 
)an  of  water :  it  appears  to  bear  seeds  freely,  and,  being  probably  not  long- 
lived,  it  is  requisite  to  renew  it  frequently.  {Bot,  Cab.,  Dec.)  The  limb 
of  the  corolla  is  large ;  and  of  its  five  divisions,  four  are  white,  the  lowest 
rosy,  with  some  yellow  towards  the  throat :  it  seems  in  habit  closely  related 
to  M»  guttatus  and  luteus. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden,  on  Sept.  8.  1832, 1  was  shown  a 
very  pleasing  herbaceous  species  of  ikfimulus,  the  M,  rdseus  of  Douglas: 
it  has  rosy  largish  corollas,  and  foliage  not  very  unlike  that  of  M. 
mosch^tus. 

CCXI  11.  ^oldnecB. 

589.  SOLA'NDRil. 
4611a  gutt&U  2>.  Don     spotted.^tiM^       il  O  or  ll2  jnjl  Pa.Y  Mexico  IdSO.     C  r.m  fioi  r^.  1551  . 

A  splendid  species,  "introduced  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Tate,  of  the 
Sloane-street  I^ursery,  from  whom  Mr.  Lambert  obtained  the  plant,  which 
blossomed  in  the  stove,  at  Boyton,  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  It 
appears  to  be  fond  of  warmth  and  moisture,  grows  luxuriantly,  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  promises  to  produce  its  blossoms  more  fi*eely 
than  the  other  species."     (D.  Don,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  Jan4  1833*) 

Nieremb^rgia  linariaefolia  of  our  Additional  Supplement,  is  published  in 
Sweet's  British  Flowen-Garden  for  December,  by  the  name  of  N.grdcihs,  to 
which  that  in  the  Supplement  must  be  altered.  Mr.  D.  Don  remarks  the  ^ery 
close  affinity  of  this  genus  to  the  genus  Petunia,  and  also  the  close  affinity 
of  the  genus  Petunia  to  the  genus  Salpigl6ssis.  This  seems  practically 
proved  by  the  Salpiglossis  integrifdlia  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  3113*, 
being  as  palpably  a  Petunia  as  it  can  stare.  It  is  a  most  ornamental 
species,  with  largish  rosy  crimson  blossoms ;  and,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  I  learned,  on  Sept.  3.  1832,  that  a  blossom  or  blossoms 
of  it  had  been  there  just  previously  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  Petunia 
nyctaginifldra.  Mr.  D.  Don  proposes  to  call  the  Salpigldssis  integrifdlia  of 
Hooker  Petunia  phcenicea. 

CCXIV.  Acanthdcecs. 

1787.  BUE'LUM. 

Dbloogifbtia^.  C.  oblong.lvd.         AOor  3?8     Ro     Brazil    1830.     C    It.l    Bot  cab.  1880 

**  One  of  the  last  plants  we  received  from  our  late  friend,  Robert 
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Barclay,  Esq.    It  is  a  stove  plant,  of  considerable  beauty."    (Loddiges*s 
Bot.  Cab,,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXXI  LabiatcB^  *S>&lvia  angustifolia  Cav.y  a  beautiful  species,  native 
of  New  Spain  and  Mexico,  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  January, 
t.  1554.,  and  there  thus  spoken  of :  —  "  It  proves  a  very  pretty  perennial, 
growing  about  2  ft»  high,  and  producing  its  deep  pure  blue  flowers  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  In  the  summer  it  thrives  in  the  open  air,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  red  Brazilian  and  Mexican  species  commonly 
cultivated  j  but  in  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  frost  in  a 
green-house  or  well-protected  pit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  In 
the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  in  its  foliage,  it  much  resembles  S.  Grahams." 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PLANTS. 

CCXXXVIII.  Amaryliidesd,  Mr.  Haworth,  in  a  somewhat  recent 
number  of  Taylor's  Philosophical  Magazine,  has  published  some  useful 
additions  and  amendments  to  his  Monograph  on  Narcissinean  Plants  ;  and 
this  mention  of  the  paper  will  enable  the  students  of  this  group  to  refer  to 
it,  and  use  the  information  it  imparts.  In  a  postscript  at  the  close  of  that 
communication,  Mr.  Haworth  remarks  that  Zephyranthes  grandiflora  {BoU 
Reg,,  902.)  is  the  same  plant  as  Habranthus  robustus  of  Herbert,  in 
Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden,  Second  Series, 
CCXXXIX.  Iridea. 
142.  rnis. 

l9S7a  crumfbliA  JS.  a      thiclulvd  £iAlor|  jUu   Pa.B  C.G.H.  1830?  D  a.l    Bot  cab.  1861 

**  It  has  been  lately  introduced^  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  /.  moraeoides  i 
it  flowers,  and  appears  to  increase,  slowly."     (^Bot.  Cab*,  Nov.) 

ifia  GLADrOLUS. 

pudibfindus  Sud.    bhxsh-ftwd         if  lAI  or  3    ...      Bh    Eng.hyb.  ...     O        Sw.fl.gar9.8.176 

"  This  is  of  hybrid  offspring,  we  believe,  between  G,  cardinalis  and 
blandus,  and  was  raised  by  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  specimen  figured.  It  is  an  extremely  showy  plant, 
and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  become  a  universal  favourite  with  florists.  It 
will  doubtless  require  the  same  treatment  as  Go  cardinalis,  and,  like  it,  be 
readily  increased  by  oflsets.     (British  Flower-Garden,  Jan.) 

Gladiolus  natalensis  (psittac^nus  of  some),  we  are  informed  from  the 
country,  multiplies  itself  by  oflsets  amazingly  fast. 

CCXL.  OrchidecB  §  Vdndese. 

2537  MAXILLA^RIA. 

decolor  LmdL        ^leffOlow.flwd  £  IS!  or  1  ja       Fa.Y  Jamaica  IBSO.  D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1549 
(For  an  eoumeration  of  17  other  species,  living  in  British  collections,  see  £ot.  Beg.,  1549.) 

A  new,  distinct,  and  tender  stove  species,  figured  from  the  nursery  of 
Its  introducer,  Mr.  Lee,  Hammersmith.  The  plant  is  of  the  size  of  Mb 
fiqualens;  the  scapes  are  many-flowered,  and  the  flowers  unspotted;  the 
foliage  is  fine,  and  varies  from  8  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad,  to  18  in.  long  and 
2  in.  broad.  At  the  close  of  the  description  of  this  species.  Professor 
Lindley  gives  a  systematic  enumeration  of  38  species  of  this  genus,  18  of 
which  are  already  living  in  Britain*  (Bot,  Reg.,  Dec.) 
atropurpbrea  B.C  dark purple./Iu;d  j«  (23  or  1  jl.au  D.P    Brazil     1828.  D  p.r.w  Bot  cab.  187t 

**  It  flowered  in  July  and  August,  1832,  remaining  very  long  in  perfec- 
tion. The  beauty  of  this  flower,  and  its  singularity,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  render  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  the  orchideous 
plants ;  to  which,  if  we  unite  its  delicious  fragrance^  there  will  be  few  more 
desirable."     (Bot,  Cab,,  Dec.) 

Warrehna  Lod.     Warrc's  f  CSJ  or  2  au  W,P.Y  Brazil     1829.  D  p.r.w  Bot  cab.  1884 

A  magnificent  plant,  received,  with  many  other  orchideous  plants,  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  their  friend,  Frederick  Warre,  Esq.,  who  collected 
it  in  Brazil.     (Bot.  Cab,,  Jan.  1833.) 
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•S  ACCOL  A^BIUM  Blume.  {Saccus,  a  bag,  /aAitiira,  a  lip ;  labellum  with  a  bag.) 

papiUbsum  LtndL  pimpled  ^  CSl  or  1  au.a  W.spot  India  1828  f  D  p.poUh  Bot  rcg.  155S 

'*  The  genus  Saccolabium  consists  of  a  large  number  of  caulescent  epi* 
phytal  species  inhabiting  the  continent  and  archipelago  of  India.  It 
comprehends  some  oftthe  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  tribe,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated,  without  difficulty,  by  being  suspended  in  pots  filled 
with  potsherds,  intermixed  with  a  little  earth,  from  the  back  wall  of  a 
damp  and  hot  stove.'*  8.  papillosum  has  its  flowers  white,  spotted  with 
yellow  and  purple.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, by  Dr.  Wallich.     (Bot.  Reg,,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXL.  Orchidea  §  Eptdendrece. 

2554u  EPIDE'NDRUM.  [3209 

flS743a  Harris5iu>  Hook.  Mn.  Harrison's  £{2^  or  I  ...     Pa.G. Wah  Brasil  1830?  D  p.r.w  Bot  mag. 

''  This  is  a  fine  and  very  distinct  species,  allied  in  size  and  general  mode 
of  growth  to  E.  nutans,  but  very  different  in  the  form  of  the  labellum.  .  .  . 
Flowers  large,  of  a  pale,  delicate  green,  whitish  in  the  centre,  arranged  in 
a  corymb-like  raceme."     (Bot,  Mag.,  Jan.  1833.) 

CCXLII.  Maranidcead. 

3.  CALA^THEA. 
51a  orbicuUita  B.  C.     round^iw/  jg  (S]  or  9  ?  au.a    Y     W.Indies  ?  183a  D  Lp  Bot  cab.  1879 

'*  We  received  this  fine  plant,  in  1830,  from  the  Leyden  Garden :  it  is 
probably  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  requires  constant  preservation 
in  the  stove."  (Bot,  Cab,^  Dec.)  We  are  not  absolutely  certain  whether 
the  specific  name  is  meant  to  express  the  figure  of  the  head  of  flowers,  or 
that  of  the  fine  foliage,  but  we  have  concluded  for  the  latter. 

CCXLVII.  AspftodelecB, 

1064.  SCI'LLA. 
88160  ?  Tillbaa  De»f.       villous-M.  tf  A  or  i    ...       Li    Tripoli    1831.  O  pi    Bot  mag.  3211 

"  Specimens  of  this  pretty  little  plant,  which,  no  doubt,  will  bear  culti* 
vation  in  a  warm  border  in  the  open  air,  I  received  from  my  friend.  Dr. 
Dickson,  in  1831,  who  had  gathered  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli. 
Among  the  specimens,  some  of  the  bulbs  yet  retained  life :  these  were 
planted  in  the  stove,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  flowered 
there  in  November,  1832."     (Dr. Graham,  in  Bot,  Mag,,  Jan.  1833.) 

Mr.  Haworth  has,  in  a  late  number  of  Taylor's  PbiiosopAical  Magazme, 
presented  some  useful  information  on  species  of  the  genus  jS^cilla,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  amount :  —  S,  plumbea  Bot,  Reg,,  t.  1355.,  is  the  same 
as  S.  /<yacinthoK/e<  Linn,  and  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  1140.  iScilla  escul^nta 
Bot.  Mag,,  t.  1574.,  must  be  very  different  from,  and  not  even  of  the 
same  genus  as,  the  Camdssia  escul^nta  Bot,  Reg.,  t.  1486.  S,  unifolia  L,^ 
S,  pumila  Brot,  (monophylla  Link),  and  S,  pumila  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  3023., 
are  the  same  plant.  Mr.  Haworth  distinguishes,  by  the  relative  length  of 
their  bracteas  the  S,  peruviana  of  Linnaeus's  herbarium,  and  that  figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  749.,  into  two  species  :  to  the  latter  he  applies  the  name 
of  prsebracteata,  retaining  the  name  of  peruviana  for  the  plant  of  Linnaeus. 

107a  1AVIA.EA  Cav. 
•fft^  bifl^ra  Cav,  two.flowered       A  JM  or  1|   au      W    Mexico  18S6.  D    1.1    Bot  reg.  1555 

Already  in  Hort,  Brit.,  p.  137.,  but  less  accurately  than  as  here  given. 
It  is  a  most  charming  plant,  with  rushy  leaves,  and  a  rushy  scape,  sur- 
mounted by  an  umbel  of  from  two  to  four,  long-peduncled,  erect,  salver- 
shaped  blossoms ;  the  tube  of  each  of  which  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
and  the  border,  of  six  segments,  spreads  flatly  to  the  width  of  2  in.  The 
segments,  on  their  upper  or  inward  side,  are  as  white  as  snow,  on  their 
outside  greenish,  and,  when  once  expanded,  remain  so  through  many  days, 
not  closing  up  at  nights,  in  the  manner  of  the  ornithogalums.  M.  bifldra 
is  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico ;  and,  planted  out  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  in  a  cold  pit  facing  the  south,  from  which  the 
frost  is  just  excluded  in  winter,  it  flowered  beautifiiliy  in  August  last.  The 
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flowers  were  of  a  white  so  pure,  that  snow  itself  is  not  more  colourless. 
Increasable  by  seeds,  which  hitherto  have  been  but  sparingly  produced. 
(^Bot,  Reg.y  Jan.  1833.)  I  saw  this  plant  blooming  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  on  Sept.  3.  or  4.  1832,  and  was  there  told  that  the 
flowers  effuse  a  very  fragrant  odour  in  the  evening.  This  is  not  stated  in 
the  description.  The  rushlike  leaves  drawn  through  the  fingers  have  a 
roughness. 

*FHA^RIUM  Herb.  {Pharos,  a  veil ;  ovarium  concealed  in  a  membranous  cup.) 

6.  1.  i4«phoddle«  Sp.  1.  — 
fistul58um  Herb.   hollow.ivd  tf  lAi  or   1    s        F.  W  Mexico  1831.   O  s.l.p.  Bot  reg.  1546 

"  This  curious  and  exceedingly  pretty  little  bulb  flowered  in  the  green- 
house, at  Spofibrth,  in  September,  having  been  imported  from  Mexico  by 
Mr.  Tate,  of  the  Sloane-street  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Its  leaves  closely 
resemble  those  of  i^eldnthium^'unceum;  its  slender  scape  is  crowned  by 
an  umbel jof  six  pendulous  flowers  on  peduncles  1^  in.  long,  which  have 
spathaceous  bracteae  at  their  base.  The  segments  of  the  perianth,  six  in 
number,  so  spread  as  to  form  a  cup-shaped  flower :  they  are  externally  of 
a  rosy  purple  colour,  each  with  a  green  line  down  its  centre ;  within  they 
are  white,  edged  with  rosy  purple,  and  have  also  a  central  line  of  this 
colour.    This,  to  botanists,  is  a  very  interesting  plant.*'    (Bof,  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Phorraium  tenax  is  admirably  figured  on  a  double  plate,  and  has  eight 
pages  devoted  to  the  description  of  its  structure  and  uses,  in  the  Bot.  Mag. 
for  December,  1832,  t.  3199.  The  specimen  figured  blossomed  in  June, 
1832,  in  the  green-house  of  Joseph  Boultbee,  Esq.,  of  Sprin^eld^  Knowle, 
near  Birmingham,  who  describes  it  as,  "  though  not  a  brilliant,  yet  a  very 
handsome  and  magnificent  plant."  The  flower-scape  was  '^  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  bore  thirteen  branches,  the  lower  ones  of  which  sustained  about  twenty 
flowers ;  the  remaining  branches  bore  successively  fewer  as  they  arose  on 
the  scape."  The  flowers,  which  all  rise  erect,  so  as  to  stand  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  branches,  are,  although  of  six  leaflets,  of  a  tubular  form ;  they 
are  1^  in.  in  length ;  the  three  outer  of  the  leaflets  are  of  dull  brownish 
orange  colour;  the  inner  a  full  yellow;  capsules  were  freely  produced. 
After  a  technical  description  of  the  plant  in  all  its  parts,  its  economical 
properties  are  expatiated  on  at  much  length,  and  those  who  would  know 
the  details  must  have  recourse  to  the  article.  The  amount  of  it  appears 
to  us  to  be,  that  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  has  been  made  into  ropes,  &c., 
which  have,  by  using  them  in  shipping,  been  proved  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  those  made  of  Baltic  hemp ;  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  quite 
desirable  that  marine  cordage,  &c.,  made  of  the  leaves  of  Phdrmium  tenax» 
should  receive  increased  adoption ;  and  that  every  circumstance  tending  to 
expedite  this  end,  and  also  to  promote  an  improved  preparation  of  the 
fibre,  and,  as  well,  the  manufacturing  of  it  into  the  articles  for  which  it  is 
fittest,  should  be  promoted  by  individuals,  and  even  by  government.  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham  iudiciously  suggests,  that,  under  present  circumstances^ 
this  can  best  be  done  by  inducing  the  New  Zealanders  themselves  to  a 
more  extensive  preparation  of  the  fibre  than  they  now  effect,  by  offering 
to  them  in  exchange  those  objects  of  European  manufacture  of  which 
they  are  most  desirous :  these  are  arms,  apparently  chiefly  fire-arms  and 
ammunition.  '*  Although  most  of  the  chiefs  can  now  muster  a  large  force 
armed  with  muskets,  their  avidity  to  add  to  their  armoury  has  undergone 
no  diminution ;  an(^  with  the  exception  of  blankets,  red  woollen  shirts, 
and  other  warm  clothing,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  scarcely  any  other  article  of 
English  manufacture  or  merchandise  has,  as  yet,  any  attraction  for  them. 
The  quantity  of  fibre  of  this  plant,  exported  in  1820  from  New  Zealand 
into  Sydney  for  the  English  market,  was  60  tons ;  in  1830  it  was  841  tons, 
and  in  1831,  1062  tons.  Its  present  price  in  London  may  be  stated  at 
firom  15/.  to  25/.  a  ton ;  the  price  depending  on  its  quality  and  the  cleaa 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  into  the  market."    (Bot.  Mag,,  Dec.) 
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CCXLIX.  Smildce€B. 

10*1.  OPHIOPO^GON. 

Jdburan  B.  C.       Jaburan  £  ^  or    1  jl.au    W     Japan      18S0.  D  B.p.L  Bot  ab.  W& 

A  very  interesting  species,  with  foliage  like  that  of  O.  spicatud,  but,  m 
the  specimen  figured,  the  spike  has  fewer  flowers  than  has  the  spike  oC 
O.  spicatus,  but  the  blossoms  are  longer,  on  longer  pedicels,  white,  more 
tubular,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  in  1830 
from  the  Leyden  Garden,  named  Sl^tera  Jaburan.  ^  It  will  thrive  very 
well  in  the  gr^n-house,  even  perhaps  out  of  doors*"*    (JTctf.  Cab.,  Dec.) 

Leafless  Flowerlem  Flawts. 
CCLXXL  mngi. 

a273t  JECI'DIUM. 

caDcell&tura  Sow.  latticed  mammoae  \  aut  Br.  Oil  torres  and  fruit  of  pear  trees.  Sow.  409, 41(k 
Synonymes.  Peraoon.  Mvc.  p.  205.  n.  f.  Mougcet  et  NestJer,  bl  184.  Appendix  to  Midland 
Flora,  ToL  iii.  part  L  p.  £95. 

For  some  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  this  species,  see  our  last 
Number,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  738,  739. 

quadrlfidum  Dec.  4wcteft  peildia,  one-tixteenth.    On  the  leares  of  ^fnembne  coronkria.    See 

Gard.  Mag.,  vol  iii.  n,  4SI. 
"  Cabnui  quadrifldiiH  £mI  in  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  rl  part  ii.  p.  65.** 


Sir,  *fhe  annexed  is  a  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  this  garden,  which  I  do 
not  observe  in  your  Hortus  BritannicuSy  or  Supplement,  They  may  be  of  use 

for  some  of  your  publications.  I  have  added  what  little  information  I  know 

of  them.    Some  of  the  names  may,  upon  examination,  turn  out  to  be  only 
synonymes.     I  believe  we  have  a  few  more  names  when  searched  out.     I 

am..  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  David  Camion,    Botanic  Garden,  Edgbatton,  Bir- 
ffiingham,  Dec.  24.  1832. 

727.  ALTERNANTHE^RA. 

filifonnis  Link.  thread  shaped  ..«    ...  t.p 

nodiflbra  R.  Br.        knot-flowered  «..  Lp 

184a  ilLY'SSUM. 
proctimbens  trailing  ■.  A  rk ...... 

1341.  ANDRO'MED4»  [Hook.  ex.  fl. 

faiicifbl'ia                  willow-Ivd  tt.  i_J  or     3   ju  '     Fk      Mlauritius        1830.    C    ^.p 
This  muat  be  a  different  species  from  Na  11,044  of  Hort.  Brit. 

\9Sn.  il'RABIS. 
flexubsa  Ten.  zigzag  ^  O         ... Naplea  1838.    S     cm 

lapQ.  ARENA^RIA. 
nemor6«a  sylvan  ■■  A  pr         su       W 1832.    D    co 

2313.  A&TmiVSIA. 
aacrbrum  ^t  A  un •..  ......  1832.    D    co 

196a  ^NTHY'UUia 

WebWdius                 Webb's  £  lAl  pr    1   jl        Fk      Teneriffb         1829.    D   Lp 

106t  wlSPHO'DELUa 
mieroc&rpus  small-podded         tf  A        I^ardinia  1831.    O   Lp 

2938.  ASPPDIUM. 

crinltumAt/.              haired  Jf^or     1    au       9r      Mauritius        1831.    D  p.! 

l&cens  B(^.                 shining  j£  ^  or     1    au      Br      Mauritius        1831.    D  p.1 

2102.  ifSTRA'6AI<US. 

lactiflbrus  Lof.  milk-flowered        ^  A         Siberia  1832.    D  s.1 

Sebanginiama  Led.  ^  A        ^«        Siberia  1832.    D  s.1 

835.  ><THAMA'NTA.  _  .      _ 

strfcta  Led.  upright  ^  A  un Siberia  1831.    D  oo 

1630.  ilTRAGE^NE.  „      .                „«.     x      , 

macropetala  i>dL       laige-petajed         _|        or    Russia  1831.    u     1 

2654.  BEOO''N/il 

Acerifblia  Otto  Maple-lvd  «.  □  or     S Brazil  1829.    C  Lp 

nion6ptera  Otto          one.winged  A  (ZQ  or     2    au       W       Brazil              1829.    D  Lp 

2362.  B^'LLIUM. 

enwsifblinm  Mor.      thick-lvd  ]£  ^  pr     i    su       W      Sardinia          1831.    D  co 

1668.  ^ETO'NICA.  ,^^     ^ 

4«r6tiQa  late-^foiocWiv        ^  A        * * ^^^    ^  ^^ 
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861.  J7UPLEU*RUM. 
altMcum  Led. 

3357.  CALANDRI^N/il. 
speddsaXeAm. 

141&  CERA'STIUM. 
colllnum 

ina  CHLO'RA. 
■erdtina 

SS40.  CINBRA^RIA. 
macropbflla 
auricuuita 
thyrsftidea 
multifl6ra 
/ussilaginGldes 

9SA1.  CORYDA^LIS. 

longiflbra  Led. 
1409.  COTYLETDON. 

S215.  CRETPia 
p6ntica 

inultica(ilis 

1964.  CY'TlSUa 
ural^nsis  Led. 

825.  DAU'CUSw 
fai^niciu 

1386.  DIA'NTHUa 
spinbsus  Led. 
ta6ricus 

S353.  DORONICVM. 
macroph^llum 

1846.  DRA^BA. 
styl&ris 
grandiflbra 

M6a  £CHrNOF& 
bannftticua 
S-fibus 
dabdricus 

£332.  £RrG£RON. 
elong&tus 
ciliktus 

822L  £RY'NGIUM. 
macroph^Uum 

1867.  -BRY'SIMUM. 
alt^cum 

880.  JPE'RULA. 
ammonlaca 

d4a  GA^LIUBl 
areDiirium 

1963.  GENISTA, 
ephedrtiides 

193SL  OERA^NIUM. 
mexicKnum  Humb. 
aflnne 

1384.  GYPSO'PHILA. 
Gmellnt 

191&  HERMA'NN/if. 
inil&U  Otto 

2211.  fi1ERAX;iUSL 
Ledebourtf 
Jacqufnif 

3374.  WORMI^NUM. 
virglnicum  Dec. 

981.  HYP(yXIS. 
gracilis  Lekm. 

142.  /^RIS. 
Blondbtvtf  Led. 

213&  LA'THYRUa 
altlicus  Led. 

tarn.  LECNTODON. 
cerat*'>phonu  Led. 
glaucanthos  Led. 
leudinthos  Led. 

187a  LEPl'DIUBl 
cordktum 
EcklMii/ 

921.  I.rNUM. 
pall^scois  Led. 
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OeSL  LOiri'CERA. 
FilUbtf  F«lUu*8  M  aberU  189S.    L  «b 

90M.  JifA'LVA. 

M uBirtf  Roch.  Mailer's  )£  Q)         «•  •«  •»  terdiniA  1898L  S  oo 

MorteM  Moren's  b.  iJ  or     3  na  U  Chile  1898.  C  Lp 

vitif&Ua  C^nr.  Vlne-leftved  £  O  un    3  •  W  Mexico  .    1988.  f  oo 

144b  MA'RICA. 
ca\6tti»  Ldbm.  Mae  bicMomed      tf  lAlor    3   au      li       Mnko  U89.    O  Lp 

17831  irrMULua 

aukUooia                      Andes-inhabiting  £  ^  an    |    my     T  Chile  1831.  D  l.p 
2101.  OXYTROPia 

argynipbf llus             sUferyUaaved        ^  A        •-    •••       •^  '-—  USI.  D  Swl 
888.  PEUC£XDANUM. 

«eielioldes         i         SetelUlike              3t  A  un ......  1831.  D  co 

d&dricum  Led.            Dahurian               S  A  » -  -^-  183L  D  oa 

88ia  pix:ri& 

ncpalinsif  Nepal  ^  A  un  1   Jn         Y        Nepal  183^    D  co 

beVia  Led.  smooCh  S  Q)  on  ...   Jl        Y  ......  183SL    S  go 

1S74;  VOlVClJtNA, 
Gmhauyfun  OUUes's  tt.uJor  ...    ...       ...       Bfdulosa        1898.    C  l.p 

1588.  POTENTriXA. 

coofigrta  crowded  ^'A        •-    •••••>  1831.    Deo 

deattAta  whitened  it  A        ».    ~.       •-  ......  183L    D  co 

atoionifera  Xdtoi.        ahoot.bearing        S  A        ••-• «  183L    D  oo 

8575.  FYRBTTHRUM. 
inclLnum  Led  hoary  It  A  <"^   •••    "^       •••       Iberia  1831.    D  Lp 

657.  JtHA'MNUS. 
caidioc4rpua  heart-podded         M  .........  ......  1832.    L  co 

8411.  RUDBE'CKJif. 
aapferinuHbm  rooghett  ^  A        •-    •••       -^  — •«•  1838.    D  co 

uia  ^etdum: 

altiicum  Altaic  £  A         i    —       —       Altai  1631.    Deo 

844  S^SELt 
atrlcta  Led  straight  ^  O  ?      ••<    —       •••       SOberia  1831.    S  co 

9Q23L  5I^DA. 
chloxbphis  Wan,  C  O  ?  pr  2    n        Y«h     India  1838L    C  Lp 

1S8B.  SILETNEL 
alt^ica  Led                AlUlc                    ^  A  pr     1    au      Ysh     Altai  1831.    D  oo 

styUaa  styiose  [    S  A  P'    k    J^        Ysh  1831.    D  co 

1884  5INA«Pia 
rtiia6cta  Lug,  eiA4ea9e4  ^  O        Sardinia  189&    8  co 

ssoa  scvNCHua 

dent&tus  toothed  ^  A  un 1838.    D  co 

lacembsus  duster.;/lo«Mmi     ^  A  un ...  ......  183SL    D  co 

8891  3TAT1CE. 
aitrea  golden  k  A  or   Or  ».m.  18S8L    Dtp 

2fi73L  STE*V/if. 
MoUcea  Cerv.  violaoeoai  ^  ^  or    3   Kot     V        Mexico  1889.    D  Lp 

IBIS.  TNJ^BIUM. 

II  Icvig&tum  smoothed  £  lAl  •-    •••       —             ••••••  1838.  D.oo 

IBSa  THALI'CTRUM. 

r^ns  creeping  4^  A        •^    Russia  1892.  D  co 

a]»endicunttum  appendided  ^  A        »»  Russia  1898.  D  oo 

nucroc&rpon  small-podded  Jt  A        Russia          (  1898.  D  co 

exaltHtum  tall  £  A        Russia  1898.  D  oo 

IfiBI.  THY^MUa 

spteHtus  spiked  s.  ^  or  1    aut     P  Pyrenees  1898L  C  Lp 

'o6rBica  j£  A  ca  ...    su       Li  Corsica  183L  D  Lp 

188&  TURRma 
OriJiamtf  Lehm.  Graham's  i£  Q)  ?     ...    m.       ...  m....  183SL    S  co 

174a  KERBETNA. 
UttorUis  Humb.  shore  O  un    3   myjl  Cin     a  America     1838.    C  co 

taAcansJlMb;  rooting  K^lJo^         su       Li      ChUe  ;i8S8L    C  Lp 

45.  VERCNICA 

tkBtmDec  creeping  KW  A  or         ^  W  Eusope  182».  D  co 

mollis  soft  >  A  •  •••  •••»•  l'*i38.  D  co 

Micha6xlir  Michaax*s  $  A  •••    •-  •-  »^—  18^  1^  co 

Bitcns  .  t^ouKf  5  A  •-    •••  •••  — •••  18^  I)  CO 

70L  nX)LA. 
oocAlU  Lekm,  hidden  O  cu   4    Jojl    Ty  ......  !&%.    S  co 

trfoolor,2.^1egaas2>dlelegant  £  O  or   |     su       Vy    Altai  1898.    C  co 

Among  the  plants  imported  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  through  Mr.  Alexander 
€k>rdon,  and  placed  under  the  skilly  and  care  of  Mr.  Dennis,  are,  it  is 
expected,  some  new  species.  We  wish  some  botanist  would  investigate 
them* 
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Hortictdtural  and  Botanical  Notices^ 


Mr,  Hitcken*i  CoBection  of  Succulent  PlatUs  ai  Norwich,  —  In  Vol.  VIII- 
p.  244.  we  noticed  that  this  fine  and  unequalled  collection  was  about  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  there  expressed  our  hope  that  it  would  be  bought  entire 
by  some  society,  or  some  emulous  lover  of  plants.  Mr.  Hitchen,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn,  entertains  the  same  feeling;  and,  in  consequence,  yet 
retains  the  collection  unsold,  although  applications  have  been  made  to 
him,  unsuccessfully,  for  parts  of  it.  In  a  late  communication,  Mr.  Hitchen 
thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point: — **  After  so  many  years  have  been 
oecupied,  and  much  money  spent  in  collecting  dion,  I  am  desirous  of  their 
going  together  where  they  may  be  seen.  What  an  acquisition  would  they 
be,  &om  their  great  novelty,  at  the  Birmii^ham.new  botanic  garden ;  or 
that  of  Primrose  Hill  [were  it  formed],  where,  I  am  siure,  they  would 
attract  general  attention."  Mr.  Hitchen  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of 
his  species  of  Cacteas,  except  those  of  the  genus  Opuntia ;  and  we  readily 
insert  it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  will  much  interest  our  botanical  readers. 
Although  Mr.  Hitchen  does  not  enumerate  the  species  be  possesses  of  the 
genus  ^untia,  he  passingly  notices  that,  amongst  his  species,  are  "  the 
curious  micr6dasys,  i^bescens,  rdsea,  virgata,  tunicata,  decfpiens,  exuvi^ta, 
and  cochenillifera,  with  the  true  cochineal  insect  alive  upon  it.** 


Melocactiand  Bchinoc&cti:  ingens 
OttOf  gibbdsa,  Ott6n»,  tenuispina, 
tenub  (Mammill^ria),  tephrac&n- 
tha,  mdocactiifdrmis,  coccinea 
GUhes,  Gillian,  multiplex,  parvi- 
spma,  recurva,  sulcata,  latispina, 
polymoopha,  sditaria,  centet^ria, 
magnimamma;  oxygonaOsf/o,  blos- 
soms a  foot  long ;  comfgera  Dec, 
erinacea,  depressa :  New,  and  not 
naimed,  species  from  St.  Kittys, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Rio 
Grande,  two  from  Mexico,  two 
from  Brazil,  and  all  the  seeds  of 
Cactese,  brought  by  Mr.  Cuming 
from  South  America,  which  have 
produced  plants  as  large  as  nuts. 

Mammillaria  atrata,  angularis  Otto, 
(Sicspitdsa  Salm,y  densa  Salm.9  sub- 
ctocfia.  Salm,,  st^Ua  aurata  Otto, 
chrys&ntha  Otto,  coroh^ria,  dis- 
color, flavescens,  fusc^ta  Otto^ 
fuscata  var.  Otto,  geminispina, 
geminisplnavar.from  Mexico,mag- 
nimimma,  parvimdmma,  prolffera, 
stell^ris,  cylindrica,  form6sa,  spi- 
ndsa,  tenticuiata»  Whm&nhf,  vivl- 
para,  depressa,  eriacantha,  ambl- 
gua  GUUeSy  sesdHfidiia  Murray, 
tubifl6ra  MtLrrjay,cnm&iirm\&Dec., 
subangularis  Salm,y  simplex 'fi^a^., 
cornfgera  Dec,  five  frpm  Mexico 
net  named,  var.,  spin^  hooked, 
small  white>-spined,  six  from  vari- 
ous places  not  named. 

C^reus  multangularis,  sc6pa  ZJnk, 
senilis,  strigdsus,  rosaceus  Otto, 
peruvihnus,  var.  monstrdsus,  h^s- 


trix  Salm,,  ebumeus  Sahn,,  cre- 
nulatus  Salm,,  albisplnus  Salm,, 
strlctus  ^i2^(/.,n6bili8,n^er,  chilo- 
^nsis,  Royeni  Link.,  Ianugin6sus^ 
candicans,  rep4ndu8,subrep4nda8, 
Ise^tus,  Depp^',  Pitajdya,  obtusus^ 
serpentlnus,  flageliirormis  var. 
minor,  grandifidrus,  gr&eilis,  trip, 
teris,  speciosissimus,  coccineus 
trianguParis  var.  minor,  var.  vari- 
eg^tus,  prism&ticus,  triqueter,ex- 
tensus,  setaceus,  squamuldsus, 
myosurus,  aureus,  alpinus,  andf- 
colus,  horizontalis,  Ibli^sus,  pe» 
l&rgu,  att&licus,  sanguisdrbus, 
pentalophus  Dec,  repitans,  lepto- 
phis,  cmerascens,  hexangularis, 
vivlparus,  sp.  from  Mexico  Otto, 
sp.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
several  others,  whose  names  or 
habitat  I  know  not. 

Epiphyllum  specidsum,  vars.  rose- 
coloured,  darker,  light  scarlet, 
dark  scai*let,  Ackerm£nnt;  Hitch- 
eni,  scarlet  flowers  near  8  in.  in 
diameter ;  alatum,  ramulosuniy 
Phyll^nthus  var.  grandifidrus, 
marginatum,  crispatum,  trunca- 
tum,  and  several  others  from 
Mexican  seeds  which  have  not 
_fet  flowered. 

Hybrid  Jenkiusom',  VandilsiF,  Cur- 
tis^t,  and  others,  C^reus,  between 
grandifl<6rus  and  speciosissimus; 
C^reus,  between  fla^ellif6rmis  and 
Epiphyllum  specidsum;  and  be« 
tween  specidsum  and  Hitchemi 
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Mr.  Hitcfaen  adds  the  following  remark :  —  **  Many  of  the  South  Aine« 
rican  Ckctead  will  live,  and  do  well,  in  the  temperature  in  which  a  Pelar- 
gonium will  live,  wad  some  of  them,  I  believe,  would  live  out  of  doors,  if 
protected  from  wet  in  winter.  I  have  known  some  of  them  survive  a 
sharp  winter  in  a  neglected  green-house,  when  every  plant  in  it  has  been 
killed  except  themsdves  and  Cereus  flagellifdrmis.  This  plant,  wonderful 
to  relate,  will  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  if,  in  both  cases,  kept 
dry.  .The. fruit  of  Ckctus  (Epiphyllum)  speciosa  is  delicious  when  quite 
ripe,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  small  clusters  of  spines  upon 
the  skin,  or  they  get  into  the  tongu^  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 
Every  flower  may  be  made  to  fruit,  by  impregnating  the  pistil  with  the 
pollen  of  the  stamens  in  the  same  flower.  —  Oct,  20.  i83S«" 


Plants  in  Flower,  Nov.  16«  1832, 
Mrs,  AHanyat,  Wimbledon  House. 

vintirrhinum  6  var. 

ii'ster  8  sp* 

^geratum  caelestmum  and  mexica- 

num. 
^chill^  tomentdsa  and  serrata. 
Alons^  linearis  and  urticifolia. 
Ai^emone  ochroleuca  and  grandi- 

flora. 
An&cyclus  valentlnus. 
Alstrcemerifl  psittacina. 
Agrostemma  Fl<Ss  Jovii. 
Jsphiidelus  fistuldsus. 
Ammobium  alatum. 
^Ithse^a  caandbina. 
^nag^lis  Monelltandgrandiflora. 
^^rbutus  CTnedo  and  &^nedo  rubra. 
Ajrnopogoa  Dalech4mp». 
Boltdnia  ^teroldes  and  glastifolia. 
Calceolliria  blcolor,  angustifolia,  pin- 

n^ta,  thyxsiflOra,  rugdsa,  and  pa- 

niculkta. 
Camp4nula  3  sp, 
Cheldne  difi;usa,  glabra,  and  atro- 

purpurea. 
Centaurea    mosch&ta   and    Cyanus 

4  var. 
Carnation  1  var. 
Cerinthe  ispera. 
Calendula  ?  sp.  yellow, 
Callidpsia    Atkinsoniafia  and  tinc- 

toria. 
Cheirdnthuft  Chem  and  fruticulosus. 
Cobae^a  sdindens. 
Corrigiola  littor^lis. 
Chrysanthemum  carin4tum  and  sin- 

ense  36  var. 
Cyddnia  japiSnica. 
Cuphea  prociimbens.      > 
Cattopelis  sc^bra. 
Collfnsia  grandiflora^ 
Di&nthuB  jap6nicu8,  superbus,  and 

chinensis  4  var.  fl6re  pleno. 


in  the  open  Ground^  in  the  Gardens  of 

Dracocephalum  can^scens. 
Z>elphlnium  Ajacw  fldre  pleno,  chei- 

lanthum,  and  grandifldrum. 
J^r/ngium  Andersdnt. 
£r6dium  multicaule. 
jSrigeron  ^lab6Uus  and  Villarstt. 
i^rica  4  kmds. 
Erythrolse^na  conspicua. 
Echinacea  ser6tina. 
Fuchsia  cocclnea. 
Georginas  50  varieties. 
Geranium  4  kinds. 
Oalega  biloba. 
Galinsdgf <z  trilobata. 
Gaill4rdia  aristkta  and  bicolon 
Hydrangea    hortensis  and    mierei- 

fdlia. 
^eliotr6pium  peruvi^num. 
jETiblscus  africanus. 
Hn  nnemannifl/umariaefdlia. 
/beris    angustifolia,     sempervirens, 

semp.  variegata,  and  Tenoreana. 
Zrupinus  mutabilis  and  pulchellus. 
Zamium  maculatum. 
Linaria  alpina,  paniculata  dlba,  ^ar« 

tea,  and  triomithdphora. 
Lobelia  splendens,  heteromdlla,  i?rl- 

nus,  secunda,  and  blcolor. 
Lopezia  racemdsa. 
Xythrum  alatum. 
Leptostelma  maximum. 
Lophospermum  erubescens. 
Mesembry&nthemum  2  sp. 
il/dlva  purpursita  and  miniata. 
Matthiola  6  var.  of  Russian  stocks. 
Mhdia  ^legans. 
ilfelamp6dium  p^oliktum. 
Jliyosdtis  palustris. 
Mecon6psis  dimbrica. 
Menziesia  jooliifolia. 
iVepeta  caer^lea  and  ameth/stina. 
Neja  grdcilis. 
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116'  Retrospective  Criticism. 

Nicottaiux  undulata.  iS^^dum  red  var. 

(Xxalis  floribunda,  carndsa,  and  ro-  5en^io  elegans  and  dlbus, 

sacea.  Sollya  heterophyUa. 

G^nothera  speddsa,  vimlnea,  Lind-  Tournef6rtta  Aeliotropioides. 

leyaTia,  ser^tina,  Romanzdvtt,  ma-  Trachym^ne  caerulea. 

crocdrpa,  and  missouriensis.  Tradesc&ntta  vir^nica  dlba,  y.albida, 

Phl6x  proc6mben8,  autumnMis^  and  and  3  other  kinds. 

nivalis.  T2i%ties  liicida  and  fl6rida. 

i?bpkver  nudicaule.  Tbucrium  ChamaeMrys. 

Fotendlla  dlba,  form^,  and  Hop-  Tropas^olum  per^rinum  majus. 

woodiana.  T^rachelium  cferuleum. 

Prunella  41ba  and  grandifldra.  Tritoma  Uvaria. 

Pyrethrum  coronopifdlium,  Parthe-  Terb^na  Aubl^tta,  bonariensis,  pul- 

nium  flore  plbno,  inodonuu  fl6ri-  chella,  and  cfaamsedrifdlia. 

bus  plenis,  and  Matricaria  grandi-  Fiola  calcarata,  odorata  4  var.,  trf- 

fldra.  color  16  var. 

Phalangium  Lili^o.  Ximenesia  encelioMes. 

Ph/salis  Alkekengji.  iZ<5sa  Chanipneyana,  moschata  flare 

J?eseda  odorata.  pt^no,  and  Indica  20  var. 

Rudbeckia  fulgrda.  ^eracium  glutinosum. 

Salpigl6ssis  Barclayan/7»  L6t\xSy  sp. 

Scabidsa  atropurpurea.  Viburnum  Tinus* 

iSlilvia  Grahamt,  coccinea,  fulgens,  Ferbascum  rubiginosum. 

colorata,  angustifdlia,  and  chamae- 

dryoides.  Total  number  of  species  and  va- 

St^vifv  ^Upatdria,  and  purpurea.  rieties,  333. 

The  above  list  reminds  us  that,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1829,  we  visited  the 
gardens  at  Wimbledon,  with  a  view  of  giving  some  description  of  them  in 
this  Magazine.  The  account  we  prepared  immediately  on  our  return^  as 
far  as  we  could,  without  certain  sketches,  which  we  neglected  to  make  on 
the  spot ;  and,  going  soon  afterwards  to  the  Continent,  the  subject  escaped 
our  memory.  As  the  only  apology  which  we  can  make,  we  shall  probably 
give  the  article  exactly  as  we  prepared  it  at  the  time,  in  our  next  Number* 
-^  Cond^ 


Art.  V,     Retrospective  Criticism. 

On  ike  fraudident  Practices  of  Gardening  Authors.  —  Sir,  I  observed  a 
communication  from  a  correspondent  of  yours  in  this  Magazine  ( VoL  VIIl. 
p.  289.),  signed  *'  An  Enemy  to  Deceit,"  animadverting,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  asperity,  against  several  fraudulent  writers  in  the  Horticultural 
TYansactiens  and  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  more  particularly  against 
Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  late  gardener  at  Valleyiield.  It  is  a  matter  of  na 
ordinary  moment,  surely,  that  could  bring  your  worthy  correspondent 
before  the  public :  he  seems  to  be  very  much  afraid  lest  the  uncharitable 
world  should  think  him  of  'a  cavilling  dis^position,  or  that  he  had  any 
ostentatious  motive  to  gratify  by  the  appearance  of  his  paper.  Granting 
that  he  is  free  from  eith^  of  these  charges,  still  there  is  one  thing  that  the 

Eublic  will  be  apt  to  charge  him  with,  namely,  ingratitude.  He  says,  that 
e  could  give  several  instances  where  deceit  had  been  practised ;  but  it 
would  have  looked  more  charitable  and  consistent  in  the  eyes  of  the  public^ 
had  he  selected  some  other  example  than  that  of  hia  former  and  much 
respected  master,  then  deceased,  and  who  could  not  defend  his  character 
from  the  vile  and  ungrateful  aspersions  thus  cast  upon  it»  Although  I  agree 
with  your  correspondent  in  some  of  his  statements,  and  do  not  wish  to 
advance  an  opimon  on  die  merit  or  demerit  of  the  theory  in  question^ 
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allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is  thousht  by  many  gardeners  and  others,  readers 
of  your  very  useful  miscellany  here,  that  such  a  communication,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  him ;  for  this  reason,  amongst 
others,  that  he,  whose  feelings  he  means  to  wound  by  his  puny  arrows, 
had,  a  considerable  time  previously  to  the  date  of  his  communication,  been 
called  upon  to  render  in  his  account  at  the  bar  of  Heaven.  He,  perhaps, 
may  say  he  was  ignorant  of  such  an  event  having  taken  place,  at  the  time 
he  wrote;  still,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  prevent  its  publication,  had  he 
been  actuated  by  a  generous  feeling  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  or 
had  it  been  written  and  published  previous  to  such  an  event,  then  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  any  other  motive,  but  that  of  a  desire  to  benefit 
society.  With  far  different  feelings  will  the  public,  and  more  particularly 
those  acquainted  with  the  parties,  now  view  the  conduct  of  him,  who, 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  many  valuable 
instructions,  and  who  could  thus  attack  his  character  after  his  death.  I 
would  advise  your  correspondent  to  remove  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye, 
before  he  again  attempts  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  those  of  his  neighbours. 
He  would  then  see  that  it  is  not  attacking  men's  opinions  after  they  are 
dead,  and,  consequently,  cannot  defend  themselves,  that  will  gain  for  him 
the  character  of  a  sincere  and  honest  horticultural  writer.  He  has  not 
fevoured  us  with  the  date  of  Mr.  Stewart's  return  to  the  old  system  from 
necessity.  I  can  assert,  upon  good  authority,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  for  five  years  previous  to  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  he  had  as  good 
pines  as  were  to  be  seen  in  any  place  in  Scotland ;  Envilles  which  weighed 
from  7  to  8  lbs.,  and  aueens  fi*om  4  to  5  lbs.  Now,  I  question  if  ever  your 
correspondent  had  pmes  of  such  a  size.  I  can  also  assert,  that  there  are 
few  men  in  Mr.  Stewart's  situation  in  life  who  could  be  more  generally 
respected  than  he  was,  not  only  by  the  family  in  which  he  served  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  by  his  professional  brethren,  Ibut  also  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood  round  where  he  lived.  —  A  Constant  Beader*  Perik" 
shire^  Nov.  27.  1832. 

The  Results  of  Mr,  CottanCs  Apparatus  for  heating  hy  hot  Water ^  at  the 
Earl  ofEgremonfSy  at  Petworth,  [Vol.  VIH.  p.  148.]  —  Sir,  As  the  system 
of  heating  by  water  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is  still,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  any  information  concerning 
its  results  under  any  given  circumstances  naturally  attracts  attention.  In 
your  Number  for  April  last,  your  readers  were  favoured  with  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  results  of  an  apparatus  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont's,  at 
Petworth.  On  the  first  glance  at  this  table,  I  experienced  sensations  at 
once  of  pleasure  and  regret :  the  former,  that  the  results  at  Petworth  are 
so  very  satis&ctory ;  and  the  latter,  that  the  like  results  are  not  expe- 
rienced here.  The  table  would  have  beeti  more  perfect,  had  it  given,  in  an 
additional  column,  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  nightly :  however,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  much  less  is  consumed  than  was  formerly  the  case 
with  flues.  On  looking  a  little  more  closely  to  the  table,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  statement,  I  could  not  resist  a  doubt  creep- 
hig  over  the  mind  as  to  its  accuracy.  Is  is  stated  that  upwards  of  20^ 
more  heat  could  have  been  kept  up,  if  necessary :  now,  on  looking  at  the 
table,  the  reader  will  find,  on  every  evening,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th  of 
January  inclusive,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  212P :  from 
whence,  then,  was  the  obtainable  20^  to  be  derived  ?  Assuredly  not  firom 
the  water,  which  was  then  at  its  maximum.  Further,  there  appeared  to  me 
some  degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  figures,  as  given  in  the  table,  which  I 
could  not  very  well  reconcile :  for  instance,  Jan.  16.,  at  ten  p.m.,  we  have, 
external  temperature,  32**;  internal  ditto,  59^ ;  water  212^ ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing mommg  at  seven,  external  temperature,  32° ;  internal  ditto,  64° ; 
water,  168**.    ft  will  here  be  remarked,  that  while  the  external  temperatuce 
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continued  stationary,  the  internal  rose  5°,  while  the  temperature  of  tfie 
water  giving  out  the  additional  warmth  itself  lost  44^.  Agdn,  Jan.  18.,  at  ten 
P.M.,  external  temperature,  21°;  internal  temperature,  76®;  water,  212*'. 
Here  we  have  the  external  temperature  1 1°  colder,  the  internal  17°  hotter, 
than  in  the  former  instance,  while  the  water  was  the  same,  viz.,  212°;  and 
from  ten  p.m.  on  the  18th,  till  seven  a.m.  on  the  19th,  the  external 
air  fell  7° ,  the  internal  8°,  and  the  water  52°.  To  follow  figures  no  far- 
ther, I  only  beg  to  remark,  that,  Mr.  Harrison  [at  Petworth]  being  allowed 
to  be  a  very  clever  gardener,  a  sensible  man,  and  an  author  (I  regret  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance),  his  table  may  lead  some  per- 
sons to  entertain  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  hot  water  that  will 
certainly  not  be  realised ;  a  circumstance  I  should  very  m«ch  regret : 
and  it  is  with  the  sole  view  of  preventing  mistakes,  that  I  be^  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Harrison  may  again  be  turned  to  the  su1;>iect  He  is,  without 
question,  aware  that 

"  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 
And  downa  be  disputed*" 

If  he  would  **  try  again,**  and  in  a  similar  table  gire  us  a  second  series  of 
results,  with  the  coah  instead  of  the  tvinds  in  column  the  sixth,  I,  for  one, 
would  be  much  obliged  to  him.  The  table  you  mention  was  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Cottam.  Now,  as  to  him,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
man  alive  in  England  that  understands  the  subject  better  than  he  does, 
as  far  as  scientific  principle  is  concerned.  Its  pi%ctical  application  is,  perhaps, 
better  understood  by  many  humbler  men ;  and,  however  flattering  the 
results  stated  in  Mr.  Harrison's  table  may  be  to  Mr.  Cottam's  apparatus, 
I  feel  convinced  no  one  would  more  regret  an  erroneous  impression  being 
created  concer/iing  it  than  Mr.  Cottam  himself.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
J.  Hislop.     Ashtead  Park,  Dec,  10.  1832. 

The  ButtoH'Wood  Tree  of  the  Americans  is  the  Vldtanus  occidentals  L.-^ 
I  mention  this,  because,  although  Dr.  Mease,  in  speaking  (Vol.  VIH. 
p.  153.)  of  immense  American  button  trees,  has  identified  them  with 
the  genus  Platanus,  yet  the  button-wood  tree  of  English  collections 
is  the  shrub  Cephal&ntbus  occidentalis :  both  this  shrub  and  the  f^ittani 
have,  almost  doubtless,  obtained  the  name  of  button  wood  from  their 
flowers  being  borne  in  globular  heads,  somewhat  resembling  buttons.  — 

j.n. 

The  Hoop  Petticoat  Kardssus  {Corhuldria  serotma  Haw.). — 'In  Vol.VIIL 
p.  724.,  you  remark  the  comparative  hardihood  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
favourite  one  with  me.  I  had  a  great  many,  when  I  lived  m  Warwickshire, 
growing  in  a  border  under  the  south  front  of  the  house>  and  I  found  them 
as  hardy  as  crocuses.  They  were  never  taken  up  or  covered  in  winter, 
and  they  flowered  profusely  every  season  *  Many  of  them  grew  nearly 
under  the  drippings  from  the  roof.  They  are  very  showy  bulbs,  and  I 
wonder  they  are  not  more  common*  —  Selim.    Jan*  1*  1833. 

We  feel  with  Selim  in  admiration  of  this  charming  flower ;  but  their 
rarity  is  caused  by  the  nurserymen  charging  l#.  6flf.  for  a  bulb  of  this 
species ;  so  that  whoever  would  gratify  his  wish  to  plant  a  doken  or  two 
bulbs  of  it  in  his  borders  must  first  have  a  sovereign  or  two  to  spare.  We 
have  known  a  lady,  now  dead,  a  lover  of  flowers,  who,  on  seeing  this  plant 
in  a  garden  she  had  visited,  went  straight  to  her  seedsman,  and  ordered 
half  a  dozen  of  bulbs.  When  they  were  supplied,  they  were  charged  9».;  at 
which  the  lady  was  so  surprised,  that  she  begged  to  decline  talcing  more 
than  one  of  them.  — J,  D. 

Species  of  Plants  in  the  snioh/  Atmosphere  of  London*  ■*-  In  addition  to 
the  kinds  named.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  244*,  lime  tree  and  the  Siberian  lilac  may  be 
registered :  these  are  growing  in  a  very  confined  garden  behind  the  Poiri- 
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tr  jy  and  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Size  Lane»  Bucklersbury^  along  with  the 
plane  tree,  the  elder  tree,  and  the  Virginian  creeper :  these  three  are  alreadjr 
mentioned,  VoL  VIII.  p.  24A,  —  J,  D. 

Difficulties  in  the  Question  of  Hyhridisemeni  bettoeen  Mekmi  and  Cucum* 
bers^  (Vol.  VilL  p.  611.)  —  Sir,  I  have  a  lew  observations  to  make  on  Mr. 
Oliver's  communication,  in  VoL  VIIL  p.  611.,  and  then  the  matter  must 
remain  m  statu  qua  until  the  course  of  next  season  shall  have  furnished  the 
result  of  the  cultivation  of  the  seeds  which  I  now  await  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  beg  to  invite  whoever  of  your  -correspondents  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  adduce  facts  which  might  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  to  enregister  them  in  your  Magazine,  in  order 
that  this  question  may  no  longer  remain  in  its  present  indecisive  state. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  circumstance  which  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  rake  up  instances  to  support  what  has  for  so  long  a  period 
been  considered  an  indisputable  &ct :  and  if  the  event  prove,  which  I 
doubt  not  it  will,  that  it  has  been  thus  lon^  conceived  in  error,  it  is  still 
more  astonishing,  relating,  as  it  dees,  to  fruit  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
continually  nnder  the  eyes  of  so  many  presumed  observers.  Fully  aware 
that  I  combat  a  received  opinion,  and  that,  consequentiy,  the  majority  of 
the  facts  which  may  be  brought  forward,  having  been  viewed  through  such 
a  medium,  will,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  throw  their  wei^t  into 
the  opposite  scale,  I  nevertheless  feel  certain  of  the  result,  provided  ample 
details  and  minute  accuracy  are  furnished,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
hy  personal  investigation  affi>rded«  Should  they,  however,  prove  unan- 
swerable, I  shall  then,  at  least,  have  ground  (which  hitherto  I  still  consider 
wanting)  for  resuming  my  first  opinion ;  though  still  deemiiig  myself  an 
unlucky  wight,  that  chance  should  in  other  cases  have  effected  what  my 
careful  experiments  had,  in  ev&ry  instance,  failed  to  consummate. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  assuredly  fallen  into  error  in  concluding  that  the  form  of 
the  fhiit  was  immediately  influenced  by  the  pollen  of  the  melon.  It  is 
strictly  established  and  universally  admitted,  that  the  embryo  of  the  seed 
is  alone  affected,  occasioning  the  production  of  hybrids  in  the  next  succeed* 
ing  generation ;  the  peric^pium,  which  is  a  mere  continuation  and  modi« 
fication  of  the  branch,  undergoing  no  change  consequent  on  the  impreg* 
nation  of  its  ovula  by  pollen  foreign  to  its  own.  There  are  divers  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  variation  of  the  fruit,  any,  or  mayhap  none,  of  which 
may  be  the  true  one.  For  instance,  a  seed  oi'  a  variety  of  a  melon  (which 
might,  too,  have  been  hybridised  when  in  flower)  in  favour  such  as  is 
described,  may  by  chance  have  been  unwittingly  sown  with  the  others : 
such  I,  at  least,  possess ;  having  the  flavour  of  cucumber  strongly  pro- 
nounced, when  not  exposed*  during  its  growth,  to  £he  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  it  is  that  effects  the  conversion  of  the  acid,  &c.  into  sugar,  and 
gives  to  fruit  its  proper  flavour.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  fruit  men- 
tioned as  only  used  for  mangoes  is  truly  the  Cucumis  sativus.  There  are 
others  of  the  same  and  analogous  genera  very  nearly  resembling,  more 
especially  the  Cucumis  flexudsus  when  fecundated  by  a  smooth  variety  of 
the  melon,  and  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Eastern  and  Persian  melons 
unless  cultivated  with  every  disposable  artificial  aid,  do  not  mature  their 
seeds.  Another  cause  of  the  barrenness  may  be,  the  late  season  at  which 
the  fruit  was  ripened.  Again,  the  male  blossoms  may  have  been  wholly, 
or  nearly  so,  devoid  of  pollen;  and,  consequently,  from  these  being  grown,  as 
is  stated,  in  a  two-light  frame,  containing  no  other  variety,  no  fecundation 
was  effected  (not  an  absolute  bar  to  the  growth  of  the  fruii).  I  could 
raise  other  objections ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  of  cau- 
tiously receiving  an  isolated  and  (I  sti})  maintain,  as  ^  as  regards  the 
question  in  hand)  equivocal  fact,  singly  opposed  to  a  mass  of  careful  and 
varied  experiments,  as  a  sufficient  proof  for  the  establishment  of  theory 
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kkt& '^mom,  for  whieh>  netettheless,  one  well  attested,  and  in  all  minutias 
without  saspiciony  would  wiffiee.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  cause  of 
the  hybridtsatioQ^  ki  tlaa  instance,  took  place  in  the  year  preyious  to  that  to 
whien  Mr.  Oliyer  refers*  It. 

I  anxiously  trust  Mr.  Oliver  will  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  I  hare 
the  slightest  intention  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  his  statement ;  but  the 
distance  of  time  may  well  preclude  his  perfect  recollection  of  the  circum* 
stances ;  the  more,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  notes  on  the 
subject  at  the  time.  He^  I  doubt  not,  was,  and  is,  fully  persuaded  of  the 
particulars  of  the  facts  as  he  narrates  them ;  and  the  event  alone  will  prove 
whether  correctly  or  not. 

It  is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusive  reasons  from  analogy  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  remark 
the  shades  of  correspondence  and  dissimilitude  existing  in  the  laws  by 
which  both  are  respectively  governed.  For  instance,  analogy  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that,  since  (from  all  the  light  hitherto  developed  on  the  sub- 
ject) a  double  fraternity  is  abhorrent  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  former, 
therefore  the  like  would  hold  good  in  the  latter:  whereas  experience 
teaches  that  such  a  conclusion  would  be  utterly  fallacious ;  as  a  double  or 
even  triple  paternity  has  been  proved  possible.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  a 
single  seed  and  fertus ;  for  we  know  that  (as  with  the  dog)  the  parent  will . 
bring  forth  young,  which  unquestionably  establish  them  to  be  the  o&pring 
(^  diBferecit  males. 

Mtj  Oliver' is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  mules  are  incapable  of 
breeding.  By  coupling  the  female  mule  with  the  horse,  or  vice  versa,  foals 
have  been  obtained :  an  instance,  in  Scotland,  was  attested  on  oath  by 
several  witnesses ;  see  also  Buffbn  for  others.  Neither  need  he  any  longer 
doubt  the  possible  fecundity  of  hybrids  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  the  de- 
soendants  of  the  Nicotiana  Tabdcum  and  undulata,  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip^ 
of  the  cabbage  and  dark  red  radish,  &c.  Sec,  have  produced  seed.  Indeed^  m 
general,  the  hybrids  are  more  vigorous,  grow  more  readily  from  cuttings  and 
layers,  seed  more  abundantly,  sokd  h3rbridise  anew  with  greater  facility.  Be- 
sides, Mr^  Oliver's  own  account  corroborates  this  position.  He  himself  t^Us 
us,  that  the  seed  taken  from  the  fruits,  the  product  of  the  first  hybrid  fecund- 
ation, yielded,  when  grown  in  a  subsequent  year,  the  specimens  that  were 
sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.*  These,  he  says,  failed  to  pro- 
duce seed :  but  this  is  the  second  generation  of  the  hybrid ;  and  this  failure 
most  probably  arose  from  accidental  causes,  as  I  have  suggested  above.  — 
J.  C.  K.    Levant  Lodge,  Oct.  86.  1832. 

-  HybridUement  of  the  Melon  hy  the  Cucwnher.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  61 1.  741.) 

—  Sir,  J,  D.,  in  rq)resenting  (Vol.  YIII.  p.  741.)  that  M.  Sageret's 
experience  (Vol.  IV.  p.  383.)  agrees  with  Mr.  Oliver's  on  this  subject 
(Vol.  VIIL  p*6ll.),  must  have  quite  overlooked  my  remarks,  in  Vol.  VI. 
p.  728.,  where  I  show  that  the  opinions  attributed  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.  to 
M.  Sageret  are  not  his  opinions,  but  a  palpable  misrepresentation  of  them, 
through  a  false  translation ;  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  M.  Sageret's 
paper,  in  the  Annedes  d^ Horticulture,  and  the  two  Memoires  iur  lea  CucuT" 
iMacees.  —  J.  C.  K,    Bee.  1832. 

J.  D»  had,  indeed,  quite  overlooked  J.  C.  K.'s  correction  of  the  erro- 
neous translation ;  and  his'bringing  forward  at  all  the  opinions  erroneously 
ascribed  to  M^  Sageret,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.,  was  purely  from  the  accident 
of  having  met  with  them  while  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Magazine  in 
search  of  some  other  subject.  J.  D.,  on  seeing  them,  regretted  that  they 
had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  otherwise  complete  citation  of  references 
'  • '     .  ■  ■ .  .       .    . .  . 

•  Why  was  it  not  taken  notice  of  by  some  of  the  members  composing 
that  Society  ?  —  X  C\  K. 
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to  erery  mention  of  tbk  subjftt,  given  Vol*  VIII.  p.  61  h  J.  D.  it  mnch 
interested  in  hybrid  plants,  and  for  the  following  reason :  —  In  botany,  no 
question  is  more  palpably  undetermined  than  that  of  tlie  distinctive  limits 
of  species  and  varieties.  No  evidence  bears  more  intimately,  nor  more 
relevantly,  on  this  question,  than  the  issues  of  h^bridisement;  and,  to  the 
end  of  eventual  inference,  J.  D.  has  carefully  registered  every  instance,  and 
the  genealogy,  where  acquirable,  of  hybrid  plants,  which  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  within  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  See  under  '*  Hybrid 
Plants,"  and  «*  Hybridising,"  in  the  Indexes  to  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  of 
this  Magazine.  —  /.  i>. 

On  growing  and  curing  T<^mcco  in  Britain  for  Gardening  Purpotef, 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  42.  491.)  —  Sir,  As  a  correspondent  has  (Vol.  VlIl. 
p.  491.)  kindly  informed  me  that  what  I  had  stated  respecting  the  growth 
and  management  of  tobacco  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  42.^  is  not  quite  correct ;  and 
as  I  have  had  several  years'  experience,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  several 
other  people,  to  convince  me  that  Tarn  right,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  yield 
to  him  until  I  have  consulted  you  on  the  subject;  and,  as  I  wish  nothing 
to  appear  in  your  work  as  the  production  of  my  pen,  but  that  which  will 
be  of  use  to  your  readers,  I  shall,  on  conviction,  most  willingly  acknowledge 
my  error,  and  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  set 
me  riffht.  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  leaves  of  this  summer's  growth,  and 
a  smml  parcel  of  the  same  cut  up  ready  for  use,  both  which,  I  consider, 
would  have  been  better  if  kept  for  twelve  months  before  I  had  sent  it.  It 
may  probably  happen  that  myself,  as  well  as  those  among  whom  I  reside, 
know  but  very  little  about  what  we  call  home-grown  tobacco ;  but  as  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  inform  me  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  sample  sent ;  and  if  your  correspondent,  who  differs 
from  me,  should  favour  you  with  some  of  his,  afler  seeing  my  present  letter, 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  which  is  the  best.  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  him  an  invitation ;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  does  not  suit 
me  to  let  all  the  world  know  where  I  am,  I  think  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
is  the  only  one  to  learn  which  has  the  preference.  Your  correspondent 
appears  to  object  to  my  method  of  fermenting  tobacco  afler  having  dried 
it.  Now,  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  recollect,  some  time  ago,  reading  in  your  Magazine,  that  those 
who  could  make  good  hay  might  also  make  good  tobacco,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Now,  Sir,  those  who  can  make  good  hay  know  very  well,  that 
though  it  be  managed  in  every  respect  well  before  it  be  put  into  the  rick, 
yet  if  it  does  not  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  heat  there,  it  will  not  be  good : 
just  so  I  think  of  tobacco.  As  respects  another  observation,  which  is, 
that  it  will  still  be  inferior  to  that  unported,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  if 
your  correspondent  means  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  smoke  in  the  pipe,  I 
quite  agree  with  him ;  as  I  have  sometimes  had  it  so  strong  that  it  would 
make  any  man's  mouth  sore  to  use  it.  Nevertheless,  I  also  have  it  some- 
times so  mild,  that  those  who  have  tried  it  preferred  it  to  that  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  names  of  **  shag  "  and  '*  returns."  But  if  he  means  that 
it  is  inferior  for  gardening  purposes,  I  can  only  i^ay,  that  I  have  upwards  of 
sixty  lights  of  glass,  occupied  by  flowers,  peach  trees,  and  vinte,  and  in 
which  I  use  no  other,  unless  I  have  not  enough  of  my  own  growing.  — 
E.  S.   Oct.  28.  1832. 

As  we  know  not  when  A.  N.  may  send  us  a  sample  of  the  tobacco 
grown  and  cured  by  himself,  we  beg  permission  of  £.  S.  to  say  now  what 
we  have  to  say,  on  that  he  has  sent  us.  It  is  admirably  dried,  of  a  dark- 
green  tinced  with  brown,  and  plentifully  supplies  a  pleasant  odour,  but 
which  is  less  narcotic  (as  we  suppose  we  may  call  it)  than  the  tobacco  of 
the  shops.  The  portion  sent  cut  was  a  full  brown,  and  looked  much  like 
the  sbag  tobacco,  but  the  shreds  were  broader.    The  stock  sent  us  ha^ 
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b^n  given  to  a  geptleman  who  bpth  chews^id  smokes.  H^  thus  reporta 
OA  it  :-^"  la  the  mouth  it  is  devoid  of  that  pungent  acid  which  in  the 
comnon  tobacco  stimulates  the  tip  of  the  tongue  so  gratefully;  and  in  the 
pipe  it  is  deficient  in  strengtl]^  so  that  an  hsi)itual  smoker  could  not  so 
well  satiate  himself  with  two  or  three  pipes  of  this  as  with  one  of  the 
tobacco  of  the  shops."  However,  from  burning  a  little  of  it,  we  think  it 
likely  to  prove  satisfactorily  effective  in  the  destruction  of  insects  or  plants ; 
and  this  is  the  mm  point  m  question.  — -  J,  D, 

Burnt  Tobacco  stronger  than  tmbunU*  —  Sir,  A  great  saving  might  be 
made,  in  using  tobacco-water  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  by  first  burning 
the  tobacco ;  as  I  find,  while  enjoying  my  pipe  in  the  evening,  that  the 
tobacco  which  is  half'burnt  has  ijearly  double  the  strength  of  ihe  other. 
The  waste  which  burning  on  purpose  would  occasion  might  be  obviated 
by  having  the  tobacco  baked  on  a  cast-iron  plate,  or  girdle  (a  Scottish 
utensil  for  cooking  bannocks).  This  may  be  easily  accoimted  for  by  the 
fact^  that  all  liquors,  when  heated,  are  much  stronger. —  R,  Ba^water.^ 
Jan.  17. 183a. 
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Refuse  Puttiias  a  Kind  of  Manure,  —  Has  any  correspondent  ever  tried, 
in  any  way,  the  refuse  putty  cut  out  of  old  lights,  as  a  manure  ?  Two 
years  ago,  I  had  a  heap  accidentally  placed  on  a  piece  of  turf,  whence  it  was 
afierwards  cleared  on  and  burnt.  Since  that  time,  the  grass  in  that  place 
has  required  to  be  mown  thrice  to  once  in  the  other  parts,  and  the  grass 
is  of  a  much  better  (quality;  and,  notwithstanding  the  past  summer  has  been 
BO  dry,  it  has  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly  up  to  the  present  time.  '  I 
intend  to  apply  some  putty  of  this  kind  to  plants  in  pots,  as  I  think  it 
contains  nourishment  for  plants  in  the  absence  of  watering;  and  should 
this  prove  the  case.  It  will  certainly  be  of  great  use  to  plants  thus  con- 
ditioned. I  hope  correspondents  will  try  similar  and  other  experiments, 
and  communicate  the  results.  —  JK.  S,     Oct.  23.  1832. 

Ckemcal  Terms  relating  to  Horticulture.  (Vol.  VIH.  p.  735.)  —  Sir,  Ih 
answer  to  Mr.  Taylor  of  Aberdeenshire,  I  would  ask,  what  are  the 
chemical  terms  which  do  not  relate  to  horticulture  ?  There  are  none ;  for, 
wide  as  is  the  scope  of  chemistry  now-a-days,  there  is  ho  part  of  it  that 
may  not  lie  within  the  field  of  horticulture.  To  write  the  glossary,  then, 
that  your  correspondent  requires,  would  be  to  produce  a  chemical  system ; 
and,  without  having  read  some  systematic  work  on  chemistry,  the  know- 
ledge merely  of  the  popular  meaning  of  a  few  terms  will  not  be  worth 
much.  A  knowledge  oi  the  learned  tongues  is  not  necessary  to  the  full 
comprehension  of  chemical  nomenclature ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  our 
English  popular  works  on  chemistry  are  defective  in  one  most  important 
point,  viz.,  that  of  explaining  the  language  which  they  speak.  There  are 
some  differences  between  our  nomenclature  and  that  of  the  Continent ;  but 
the  best  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  ours  is  founded  is,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  that  first  of  chemical  books,  Berzelius's  Traite  de 
Chimie,  Paris  edition,  now  publishing,  and  not  yet,  I  believe,  translated  into 
English.  For  horticultural  purposes,  Henry's  System  will  be,  in  general. 
Comprehensive  enough ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  must  study  Berzelius*  There  are  many  books  upon  particular 
branches  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  horticulture,  farming,  &c.,  such  as 
Sir  H.  Davy*s  Agricultural  Chemistri/^  &c.,  which  are  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Robert  Mallet,     94?.  Capell  Street,  Dublin. 

The  Glastonburv  Thorn  (Cratas'gus  Ojryac&ntha  pros' cox). —  Sir,  The 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  contradictory,  statements  which  occur  in  various 
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works  both  on  systeraatie  botany  and  on  hortkulture,  respecting  th«f 
Glastonbury  thorn,  induce  me  to  trouble  yon  with  this  eommunicatioiib 
Not  that  J  consider  myself  able  to  give  you  full  and  satisfiictory  information 
on  the  sul]ject ;  but  1  hope,  at  least,  to  be  enabled,  from  my  long  remdenoe 
in  die  neighbourhood,  to  describe  with  accuracy,  whaterer  is  known  with 
certainty  at  Glastonbury  about  the  plant  in  question*  The  popish  l^end 
about  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  I  may  be  permitted  to  paas  over  in 
silence ;  and,  therefore,  come  at  once  to  a  thorn  tree,  now  standing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  from  this  tree  and  its  forefathers  (the  present  one  not  being 
of  great  age)  all  others  of  the  kind  have  been  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  in  this  tree,  and  in  those  descended 
m>m  die  same  stock,  is  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is  now  (Dec.  81.)  in 
blossom,  and  1  transmit  you  a  specimen  for  examination,  it  will  again 
blossom  in  the  month  of  May,  and  from  these  latter  flowers  fruit  will  be 
produced.  I  am  informed,  but  have  not  myself  made  the  experiment,  that 
plants  grown  from  these  haws  turn  out  to  be  the  common  whitethorn. 
JPerhaps  the  exact  definition  of  those  difierences  in  vegetables  which  con* 
stitute  species  and  varieties  is  a  subject  not  fully  agreed  upon  j  but,  so 
far  as  the  matter  is  decided,  I  would  ask,  must  the  Glastonbury  thorn  be 
considered  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  variety  of  the  common  white- 
thorn ?  I  remain.  Sir,  3'ours,  &c.  —  Edward  Callow,  JButleigh,  near 
GiasUmbury,  Dec.  31.  1832. 

We  received  the  specimens  mentioned,  from  our  much  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, who,  oiir  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  author  of  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  that  has  ever  appeared  (bee 
Gard,  Mag.y  Vol.  VIII.  p.  213.),  and  found  them  beautifully  in  flower, 
covered  with  green  leaves,  and  some  of  having  bunches  of  ripe  baws»  After 
giving  away  sprigs  to  different  friends,  we  sent  the  remainder  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  to  whom  we  have  also  given  some  of  the  haws,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  proved  whether  this  is  really  a  distinct  species  or  not*  In 
Hone's  Every-day  Book  (a  most  entertaining  work)  will  be  found  some 
of  the  nonsense  which  used  to  pass  current  respecting  this  tree.  —  Cond* 

SeedHng  Varietiet  of  jyciphinium  grandifiorum  var.  chinente  Dec.  —  Of  all 
the  flowers  which,  at  this  season  of  .the  year  [midsummer]  ornament  our 
gardens,  perhaps  the  Z>elphinium  grandiflorum  stands  unrivalled  for  the 
freedom  with  which  it  flowers,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  From 
this  plant  I  have  raised  the  following  sixyarieties:— 1.  Flower  white, 
spotted  with  green ;  2.  and  3.  Flower  of  two  different  shades  of  light  blue 
spotted  with  green ;  4.  Flower  of  fine  lUac,  the  back  of  the  petals  slightly 
spotted  with  green ;  5.  Flower  of  a  very  brilliant  blue,  spotted  with  pur« 
pie ;  6.  Flower  blue,  spotted  with  purple,  a  semidouble  very  showy  variety^ 
which  is  known  by  some  as  the  JD,  chinense,  but  very  distinct  from  the  one 
so  called  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  which  appears  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  above  varieties.  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  respectable  nursery^ 
man,  that  he  has  "  raised  some  of  all  colours ; "  and,  among  them,  **  a  fine 
yellow."  Has  any  one  seen  this  last  variety  ? —  Henry  Turner i  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury,  June  24.  1832. 

The  sixth  variety  above  is  semidouble.  The  Rev.  S.  Alderson  of 
Sicklesmere,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  1830,  told  me  that  he  had  flowered 
a  double-flowered  variety  of  D.  grandiflorum ;  and  I  believe  it  was  from 
an  unblossomed  seedling  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  Bury  Botani(2 
Garden.  These  facts  subserve  the  obvious  inference  that  the  plant  very 
commonly  grown  in  gardens,  for  the  showiness  of  its  spikes  of  double  bluo« 
flowered  blossoms,  and  called  Delphinium  grandiflorum  flore  pleno,  can  be 
no  form  or  variation  of  the  i>elphuiium  grandifldrum  above  spoken  of.:  it 
is  unlike  in  stature,  in  foliage,  in'  the  size  and  form  of  its  flowers,  and 
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in  its  general  greater  robustness.  To  which,  then,  of  the  species  of  bota- 
nists is  this  common  double-flowered  kind  teiecvJbXe  ?  I  know  not,  and 
shall  be  right  glad  to  learn.  There  is  also  a  sub-variety  of  this  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  the  sub-variety  is  of  great  merit.  It  emanated  from 
Mr.  Wood,  nurseryman,  Huntingdon,  who  observed  it  in  a  bed  of  the  com- 
mon, distinguishing  itself  from  all  its  neighbours.  It  has  since  kept  con-* 
stant  to  its  characters :  which  are,  a  height  nearly  double  that  of  the  old 
variety,  and  branched  laxer  racemes:  so  that  it  is  altogether  a  more 
showy,  airy,  graceful  plant.  — J,  D. 

CaptddUt^  in  the  Herbage  of  the  Duckweeds  (hermue)  to  resist  Rotting,  — 
Sir,  I  sent  you,  some  time  back  (Nov.  26.  1832),  and  without  an  explan- 
ation,* a  moss  of  dried  L^mna,  or  Duckmeat  (chiefly  Xemna  minor)  :  let 
me  now  say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  its  power  in 
resisting  decay.  The  specimen  in  question  I  picked  out  of  a  border  in  the 
garden,  shortly  before  I  sent  it  you ;  and  it  had  been  wheeled  into  the 
garden  along  with  dead  leaves  sufficiently  rotted  down  to  make,  a  border 
for  flowers,  in  November,  1830.  The  jL^mna  must  have  been  gathered, 
from  the  pond  along  with  other  aquatic  plants  (Potamogeton),  at  the  very 
least,  so  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  1828,  and  probably  1827.  The 
potamogetons,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  the  same  autumn,  were,  as  I  have 
said,  sufficiently  decayed  to  make  soil  for  horticultural  purposes  in  Nov. 
1830,  but  th€  Z/^mna  remained  in  the  state  you  see  it,  and  I  can  still  find 
other  specimens  in  the  same  border  in  as  good  a  state.  How  comes  this 
little  minute  plant  to  continue  undecomposed  so  long  afler  the  leaves  of 
a^l  kinds  of  trees,  and  its  brother  aquatics,  have  been  converted  into  soil  ? 
The  aquatics,  &c.,  when  gathered,  were  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  —  W,T* 
Bree.     AUesley  RectorVy  Jan,  10.  1833. 

What  is  the  best  Method  of  preserving  Walnuts,  so  as  to  have  the 
kernel  as  fresh  as  at  the  time  of  gathering,  and  yet  in  a  good  dry  state, 
and  without  die  shells  becoming  mouldy  ?  —  E,  S.     Oct,  23.  1832. 

A  trailing  Species  of  Plum,  near  Montreal,  —  Sir,  We  have  a  singular 
kind  of  plum,  near  the  Island  of  Montreal,  found  generally  in  an  island 
exactly  opposite  the  town  of  Montreal,  called  the  He  a  Pierre  (Stony 
Island),  which  is  always  under  water  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  creeping  plum ; 
aitd  sometimes  a  single  tree  will  cover  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  8  fL 
square.  It  never  raises  itself  from  the  ground;  and  when  in  blossom  forms 
a  very  pretty  sight.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  force  it  to  grow  upwards, 
but  without  success ;  the  brai^ches  growing  over  the  props,  and  seeKing  the 
grocmd  again.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  species  of  plum  ?  —  A,  P, 
Hart,     Montreal,  Nov,  5,  1832. 

Specimens  of  the  plum  dried  when  its  flowers  are  in  perfection,  again 
when  its  leaves  are  so,  and  again  when  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  supply 
perfect  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  would  enable  some  botanist  in 
England  to  answer  our  correspondent's  query  satisfactorily.  —  J,  D, 

Bark  Beds: —  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  if  some  experienced  gardener  would 
give,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  some  good  directions  for 
managing  bark  beds ;  and-,  in  hope  of  inducing  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself,  I  shall  give  yoi;i  what  has  resulted  from  my  own  experience 
during  several  years.  My  bed  is  made  in  a  brick  pit,  9  ft.  long,  5  ft.  6  in. 
broad,  and  6  ft.  deep';  and  contains  more  than  two  waggon  loads  of  tanner's 
bark.  At  first,  I  made  the  bed  in  March,  of  bark  exposed  two  or  three 
days  to  dr^ng  winds.  This  heated  sufiGiciently  for  a  time ;  but  when  I  re- 
moved it,  m  September,  I  found  a  large  portion  of  the  tan  quite  dry  and 
perished,  by  a  whitish  mould,  retaining  no  heat  whatever.  In  the  centre, 
and  towards  the  bottom,  there  was  moisture,  and  about  75  degrees  of  heat. 
I  then  renewed  the  bed  by  two  thirds  of  fresh  tan,  iust  as  it  came  from  the 
pits,  without  drying,  and  mixed  it  with  another  of  the  freshest  old  tan.    In 
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a  few  days  this  began  to  heat,  and  retained  a  good  heat  for  six  months.  On 
this  bed  I  preserved,  during  the  winter,  a  number  of  pelargoniums  and 
other  green-nouse  plants,  giving  them  all  the  air  I  could  by  day,  and  cover* 
ing  up  at  night ;  and  the  plants,  in  general,  looked  better  than  those  in  my 
green-house.  In  the  March  following  I  renewed  my  bed  again.  On  this 
I  §truck  my  georginas,  raised  two  crops  of  melons^  struck  my  pelargoniuma 
and  other  plants,  and,  in  September  last,  I  renewed  it  again  for  winter  use. 
My  plan  has  been,  to  sift  at  least  one  third  of  the  old  tan,  and  mix  the 
undecayed  parts  with  the  new  tan,  until  the  pit  was  three  parts  full,  and 
then  add  fresh  tan  to  complete  it.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  method  I 
havehad  very  little  of  the  grey  mould,  the  bed  has  retained  the  heat  better, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  succeeded  very  well.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
have  a  well  at  the  back  of  their  beds,  in  which  they  put  a  quantity- of  dung, 
to  obtmn  a  great  heat.  They  have  their  pits  about  4  ft.  wider  than  their 
frames,  and  place  a  paling  partition  in  the  pit  at  the  back  of  their  frames, 
and  have  two  wooden  doors  to  cover  it.  The  part  of  the  pit  under  the 
frame  they  fill  with  bark,  and,  when  they  want  extra  heat,  they  fill  the 
other  part  with  dung,  and  enclose  it  with  the  doors,  to  keep  in  the  heat,' 
and  prevent  any  unsightly  appearance.  It  may  be  proper  to  add»  that 
none  of  the  beds  I  have  reterred  to  are  in  a  hot-house,  but  are  placed  ia 
a  convenient  part  of  the  flower-garden.  I  have  had  my  beds  trodden  down 
in  the  making,  to  prevent  so  much  sinking.  I  keep  a  stick  inserted  into 
the  tan,  through  a  hole  in  the  brickwork,  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  tJfte  bed ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  it  begins  to  heat,  near  the  top,  in  four  or  five 
days :  in  three  weeks  it  is  fit  for  use ;  and  it  retains  a  good  heat  for  six 
months,  when  I  renew  it.  —  Joseph  Tif$o,     Wallingford^  Nov^  18SI^ 

On  obtaining  improved  Varieties  of  Com  by  the  Cross  Impregnation  of 
existing  Kinds.  —  Sir,  I  would  suggest  the  advantage  which  probably  might 
be  derived  from  sowing,  in  the  same  Jield,  the  seed  not  of  one  sort  of 
wheat  only,^^ut  the  seed  of  various  sorts;  so  that,  when  the  wheats 
come  toH^e  in  blossom,  the  pollen  from  each  may  be  difiiised  among 
the  intermixed  wheats,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  new  and  better  seed 
of  grain, 

£  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  numberless  varieties  are  produced  among 
flowers,  take  the  poppy  for  instance,  by  sowing  in  the  same  bed  the  seeds 
not  of  one  kind  of  poppy  only,  but  the  seeds  of  diflerent  kinds.  And 
Mr.  Knight  has  shown  wnat  may  be  done  by  fertilising  one  sort  of  pea 
with  the  pollen  of  another.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  agriculturists  have 
never  yet  availed  themselves  of  these  facts,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  o£ 
that  staff  of  life,  wheat  com. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  the  success  of  this  experiment,  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  different  sorts  of  wheat  should  come  into  blossom  at  the  same 
time.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c, —  Varvicensis,    January^  1833. 

On  this  very  subject  Varvicensis  will  find  a  useful  communioation, 
written  by  a  man  possessing  both  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  in 
No.  XX V.  of  the  British  Farmer^  Magazine^  published  Nov.  1.  1838. 
The  article  is  entitled  *'  On  the  PracticabUity  of  improving  Corn  by  manual 
Impregnation."  : 

Those  who  wish  to  adopt  practically  the  suggestion  of  Varvicensis, 
may  do  it,  even  this  season,  very  conveniently,  by  transplanting,  as  soontas- 
the  frosts  of  spring  are  past,  plants  of  diflerent  kinds  of  wheat  into  each 
other's  immediate  society. — J,D»  .    . 
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Art^YII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


Cnbbiypi^  pw  dmqi ; 

Planti^  or  Colewoiti    - 

Savov«  ... 

BruMeu  Sprouu,  per  |  sieve 
ChBrman  Oieeni,  or  Kale, 

per  dosen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White        ... 

Green  >      • 

Purple 

Tubert  and  Roots. 
r per  ton 
Fotatoet     .    -{perewt 

Cper  bushel 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Bcotdi,  per  bushel 
JeruMlein  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  V^Mte,  per  tmnch 
Carrots,  per  bundi : 
,  Old        . 

Horn        .  "       . 

Parsnepc,  per  dozen  :*- 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorsonera,  per  bundle  « 
l^sify,  per  bunch  -  • 
Horsendiah,  per  bundle  • 
;9lldi«bes,  Red,  per  doven 

hands  (24  to  30  each)    . 

TheSfkuMch  Tribe, 

Spinach  [52  J3^,i^^: 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion,  TrUte. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  *. 
For  plckUng,  per  J  sieve 
When   freen  (Clboules), 
per  bunch 

Leeks,  per  doien  bunches 

Garlic,  per  pound       *    . 

Shallots,  per  pound    .    . 

A^ftaraginous  PlasUit 
Salads,  ^c 

Asparagus,  large,  per  hund. 

Middling 

Spruee       •>  •       . 

Sea  kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        .  »  • 

Cabbage 
Endive,  per  seore 
Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet . 
Watenawss,  per^deieo  imall 

bunches    .       ... 
Burnet,  per  bunch 
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Pot  and  Sweet  Hltrbe. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve     . 
Tarragon4>er  dozen  bunches 
Chervil,  per  punnet 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage^  per  dozen  bunches   - 
Mint,  dried,  per  dozen  bun. 
Peppermint,  per  doz.  bun. 
Marjoram,  per  dozen  bunch. 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  dozen  bunch. 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts, 
Pickling,  ^e. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  forced,  per 

bundle       .       - 
Capsicums,  per  hundred  . 

Edme  Fungi  and  Fuel. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    . 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound  . 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English        ... 

Foreign        ... 

Fruits, 

Arolesi  Dessert,  ptr  busbd : 

Nonpareils 

Ribaton  Pippins 

Reinette  p^rise 

Golden  Pippin 

Baking,  per  bushel 

American,  per  bushel . 

French,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 

Chaumontelle     • 

Colmar 

St  Germains 

Passe-Colmar 
Cranberries,   SwecUsh, 

WHallon       ... 
alnuts,  per  bushel 
Chestnuts,  per  peck : 
English       ... 
French        ... 
FilberU,  English,  per  lOOlbs. 
Pine4ipples,  per  pound    . 
Hot-house    Grafies,    late, 
per  lb. 

Oranges 

Bitter  Orang'es 

Lemons 


per 


Cper  dozen     • 
tper  hundred 


rper  dozen 
per  hundred 
Shaddocks,  per  dozen 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  nonnd 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  buBhet    . 
Barcelona  Nuts,  per  peck  . 
^wnlsh,  per  peck    . 
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ObservaHofu,  —  The  market  continues  to  be  steadily  supplied  with  most 
kinds  of  vegetables,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
The  continued  openness  of  the  season  enables  the  growers  to  furnish  the 
suppfly;  but  the  consequence  will  be,  a  deficiency  before  the  spring  crops 
come  to  hand.  The  general  depression  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
autumn,  and  early  part  of  the  winter,  continues,  and  the  few  forced 
'ttrticles,  such  as  sea  kale,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and  French  beans,  which 
have  as  yet  been  brought  to  market,  have  not  realised  high  prices ;  and  as 
the  expense  necessarily  attending  the  production  of  such  articles  is  very 
great,  no  doubt  the  growers  suffer  considerable  loss ;  but,  as  the  season  is 
advancing  in  which  those  articles  are  more  generally  in  demand^  I  trust 
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we  shall  find  more  consumption,  and,  consequently,  a  remunerating  price 
for  them ;  otherwise,  1  fear,  the  system  of  culture,  which  has  advanced  so 
n^idly  in  the  production  of  so  many  fine  vegetables  at  this  early  period  of 
the  season,  and  by  which  the  public  have  been  generally  enabled  to  indulge 
in  these  articles  at  a  moderate  charge,  will  fall  into  decay,  and  remain  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  ricH  private  cultivator.  The  state  of  the  horticultural 
interest,  at  the  present  time,  is  truly  lamentable;  and  much  individual  loss 
must  be  felt  before  any  improvement  can  be  expected.  Fruit,  generally, 
has  been  of  good  quality;  very  little  foreign  has  been  imported,  our  own 
supplies  being  good,  prices  consequently  moderate.  Onions  are  in  great 
supply,  the  crop  having  been  excellent,  and  the  breadth  in  outline  large; 
the  prices  verv  low,  attended  with  mat  difficulty  in  effecting  salea. 
Potatoes,  which  were  heavy  in  the  maiiet  at  the  period  of  the  last  report, 
in  consequence  of  an  abundant  supply  at  the  time,  the  growers  appearing 
to  be  anxious  to  sell  to  realise  capital,  are  now  becoming  scarce,  and  thin 
in  the  market ;  it  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that  the  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers  is  getting  short,  and  the  dealers,  not  having  many  on  hand» 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  in  demand,  and  realise  much  better  prices.  -*-- 
Gov,  Gardeuy  Jan.  23.  1833. 


Art.  VIII.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden^ 

Dec,  4.  IS32,-^  Read,  Notes  upon  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  by  Bfr. 
Donald  Muuro.  A  paper  on  the  Zea,  Mays,  or  Indian  corn,  by  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardenei's  Manual, 

Exhibited,  Collection  of  apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke  (26  sorts) ; 
and  Napoleon  pear.  Seedling  chrysanthemums,  from  Mr.  Isaac  Wheeler, 
Beaumont  Buildings,  Oxford.  Eldon  pippins  (seedlings),  from  I.  J.  Wil- 
mot,  EscL,  Coventry.  Queen  pine  apple  (weight  2  lbs.  8  oz.),  from  Mr, 
George  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Hybrid  cereus,  seedling, 
hybrid  cineraria,  from  J.  L.  Snow,  gardener  to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner, 
Chislehurst.  Twenty-one  vars.  of  chrysanthemums,  from  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler. Argemone  Barclayona,  Passiflora  racemdsa  princeps ;  Chinese  roses 
of  the  following  kinds,  yellow  and  blush,  sweet-scented,  rubra,  single, 
dwarf  Chinese,  Barclay's  Chinese,  pink  cluster,  multiflora,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt.         • 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Stenactis  speciosa,  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans  var.  grandifl6rus,  chrysanthemums.  —  Fruit.  Apples: 
Hormead  pearmain,  an  excellent  bearer ;  Yellow  bellefleur ;  Bedfonisbire 
foundling,  a  fine  kitchen  apple ;  Belledge  pippin;  Court  pendu  plat,  escapes 
the  spring  frosts,  owing  to  its  late  blossoming ;  Downton,  Gray  queening. 
Winter  queening,  Reinette  grise,  Baxter's  pearmain ;  Dutch  Mignonne,  a 
good  bearer ;  Reinette  du  Canada.  Pears :  Glout  mor9eau,  continues  to 
be  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard ;  Passe  colmar,  Bezi  de  Caissoy,  Ne  plus 
Meuris :  some  of  these  have  ripened  much  earlier  than  usual ;  Fondante 
du  Bois,  Dowler's  seedling,  Beurre  Beaucbamps,  Colmar.  Golden  pippin, 
from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  grown  on  common  crab  stocks  and  on  Siberian 
crab  stocks. 

Jan,  15. — Read,  Observations  on  the  Quality  of  the  Oak  Timber  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  by  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq.  A  Report  on  the/xrowth 
of  certain  Varieties  of  Pears  and  Grapes,  by  J.  W.  Griffith,  Esq. 

ExkOnted,  Specimens  bearing  fresh  flowers,  and  last  year's  fruit,  of  the 
Glastonbunr  thorn,  from  Mr.  Callow,  Butleigh,  near  Glastonbury.    Citrons 

frown  at  Hendon,  from  John  Lane,  Esq.    Apples  and  French  bemis, 
om  Mr.  Joseph  Haythorn.    A  seedling  Primula  prse'nitens,  from  Mr. 
James  Henderson.    Camellias,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq.    Strelltziff  ov^ta, 
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Astrapse^a  Wallichtt,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  Testudinkria  eleph^ntipes, 
camellias,  and  Banksta  serrata,  from  Wm.  Wells,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and 
var.  grandifldrus. — l^ruit.  Apples:  Alfriston,  Keinette  du  Canada,  Court 
pendu  plat,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Horme»d  pearmain,  Rymer,  Roval 
Keinette,  Belledge  pippin,  Raboulink,  Ross  nonpareil,  Baldwin,  Loncfon 
pippin,  Dutch  mignonne,  Parmentier,  New  rock  pippin,  Baxter's  pearmain, 
Kedding's  nonpareil.  Pears :  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  mor9eau,  Bezi  de 
Caissoy,  Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Ne  plus  Meuris.  Downton  nonpareil  apple, 
from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

-  Note  relating  to  ike  Grapes  sent  to  the  Meeting,  Nov,  6.  1832. — Schloss 
Johannisberger,  Rudesheimerberger,  and  Grafenberger :  these  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Raisin  rouge  de  Schlossberg  a  Kreutznach  is  a  white  grape. 
Steinberger,  and  No.  1.  unnamed,  are  the  same. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

Died,  on  September  9.  1832,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mure  Hoggy  aged 
58  years,  florist  and  market-gardener  in  that  town.  Mr.  Hogg's  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the 
capacity  of  florist  and  market-gardener,  and  for  many  years  rented  the 
ground  which,  in  1820,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  was  converted  into  the 
botanic  garden.  In  the'  house  in  this  garden,  his  son.  Mure  Hogg,  was 
bom,  and  continued  the  occupancy  of  the  house,  garden,  and  business, 
until  1820,  when  the  premises  were  let  to  N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.,  who  formed 
them  into  a  subscription  botanic  garden.  Mr.  Hogg  then  removed  into  a 
property  of  his  own,  with  a  garden  attached ;  and  here,  and  on  additional 
ground  hired,  carried  on  his  business  as  usual.  His  remains  were  carried 
to  the  grave  by  six  youne  gardeners,  and  his  pall  supported  by  six  old 
ones;  and  very  many  old  and  respectable  neighbours  and  tradesmen 
followed.  The  deceased  has  left  a  widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter. 
The  widow,  and  two  sons,  who  have  almost  reached  manhood,  will  carry 
on  the  business. '—  H.  I. 

Died,  about  the  middle  of  1832,  at  the  house  of  his  fether,  at  Wands- 
worth, Surrey,  J,  NicoUes,  for  some  years  past  flower-gardener  to  Roger 
Pettiward,  Esq.,  of  Great  Finborough  Hall,  Suffolk.  We  are  not  informed 
of  Mr.  Nicolles's  age,  but,  from  once  seeing  him,  believe  it  was  about 
30  years.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  botanic  garden.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  briefly 
notices  (Vol.  VII.  p. 498.)  the  garden  under  Mr. Nicolles's  management; 
and  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  160.  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Nicolles  himself; 
and  there  is  also  another  from  him,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  449.,  consisting  of  a  ILst  of  46  species  of  birds,  which  he  had 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finborough  Hall,  and  preserved ;  and 
from  the  same  communication  we  learn  that  Mr.  Nicolles,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  had  also  preserved  some  insects,  and  was  then  forming  a 
hortut  siccus.  Mr.  Turner,  in  a  letter  lying  b^  us,  dated  April  15.  1832, 
thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Nicolles :  — ''I  have  just  finished  a  note  of  introduction 
to  you  for  Mr.  Nicolles.  Poor  fellow !  he  has  completely  killed  himself 
by  intense  study  by  night  and  hard  work  by  day.  I  pity  him  sincerely : 
he  is  every  thing  I  wish  for  in  a  friend.  He  is  clever,  he  is  persevering, 
and  in  his  little  person  carries  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  The  garden  and 
houses  at  Finborough  do  him  great  credit ;  he  took  great  delight  in  having 
tiiem  neat,  and  by  almost  incessant  labour  he  accomplished  his  object."  — 
J.  J). 

\  ■      .  >■> ■  ■ 
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Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany y  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

(Continuedjrom  Vol.  VII.  p.  264.) 

liAViNG  completed  the  general  results  of  our  late  British 
tour,  before  we  recur  to  its  details,  we  shall  complete  our 
Continental  notes,  made  in  1828  and  1829 ;  and,  as  the  time 
is  now  so  long  gone  by,  we  shall  gixatly  shorten  them. 

In  our  last  we  were  proceeding  to  examine  the  principal 
market-gardens,  and  had  noticed  those  of  Cadet  de  Marsy 
and  the  fig  gardens  at  Argenteuil.  We  visited  a  great  num- 
ber of  others  in  every  direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  but  we  cannot  now  take  time  to  describe  them.  We 
were  much  gratified  by  the  cherry  gardens  in  the  Vale  of 
Montmorency,  over  which  we  were  conducted  by  Baron 
Hamelin,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  exotic  bulbs.  The 
cherry  trees  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface ;  sometimes 
in  rows,  and  sometimes  irregularly ;  and  on  the  ground  are 
cultivated  vines,  and  between  these  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. The  cultivation  is  careful,  in  point  of  stirring  the  soil 
and  manuring  it,  but  there  is  a  want  of  regularity  and  neat- 
ness, which  is  probably  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  fences 
and  of  regular  paths.  Where  deaths  occur  in  the  lines  of 
vines,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  regularly  filled  up. 
An  English  artist  admired  the  effect  of  this,  as  rendering  the 
scenery  most  picturesque ;  of  which,  as  a  proof,  he  furnished 
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us  with  a  sketch,  which  we  have  had  engraved.  (^.'20.)    It 
may  be  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  certtunly  not  gardenesque. 


.The  best  pine-apples  which  we  saw  in  the  market  gardens  f 
of  Pans  were  those  grown  id  pits  by  M.  Decouffl^  M.  Gai- 
lois,  aod  M.  Marie.  The  latter  gardener  takes  the  glass  off 
his  pit«,  night  and  day,  during  three  months  in  summer ;  the 
leaves  of  Uie  plants  assume  a  rusty  reddish  hue  in  conse- 
quence, and  they  grow  slowly,  but  tney  are  much  better  able 
to  stand  the  winter. 

Mushrooms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  culUvated 
de^  under  ground,  in  tlie  caverns  formed  by  the  exhausted 
lime  quarries.  These  quarries  are  not  generally  open  to  the 
day,  as  in  Britain.  They  are  worked  more  Uke  coal-pits, 
and  the  stones  are  brought  to  the  surface,  up  a  cylindrical 
well  or  shaft,  by  means  of  windlasses,  turned  by  large  vertical 
wooden  wheels.  (^.  21.}    When  the  quarry  is  exhausted. 


•■d  the  bottom  is  Dot  i^ringyi  or  liable  to  be  filled  with  watQr» 
it  is  let  to  a  mushroom-grower,  who  generally  contrives  to 


Park  ^  ChaniH^. ,  tSi 

purc^as^s  a  wheel  and  windlass  that  has  become  too  frail  to 
wind  up  stones,  but  which  serves  him  as  a  means  by  which  he 
descends  and  ascends ;  throwing  down  his  stable  dung,  earth, 
and  spawn ;  and  managing  them  below  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  England.  Mushrooms  are  also  grown  in  cellars  in  Piaris, 
and  in  market<gardens  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
appear  to  be  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  fungus :  one  grown 
in  very  firm  soil,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  a  whitish  yellow; 
and  the  other,  grown  in  very  loose  black  rich  soil  and  on 
dung  ridg^  which  is  of  a  small  size  and  delicate  white 
coloar*  We  found  both  sorts  in  great  perfection  in  the 
market-garden  of  M.  Gallois,  at  the  Abbaye  Saint  Antoine. 

There  are  many  points  of  practice  in  the  horticulture  of 
France  which  might  be  improved  from  the  horticulture  of 
other  countries ;  and  many  in  which;  other  countries  might 
deriv(&  improvement  from  France.  In  the  forcing  department, 
and  in  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  the  French  have  had 
little  practice;  and  have  consequently  much  to  learn  from  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  who  have  had  a  sreat  deal.  In  the 
culture  of  salads  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  growth  of 
mushrooms  throughout  the  year,  the  gardeners  of  Britain 
may  learn  a  great  deal  from  those  of  Paris.  Fifly  years  ago, 
the  pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees  was  better  understood 
in  France  than  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we  have  nothings  even 
now,  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England,  sa 
simple  and  ingenious  as  the  practice  at  Thomery.  (See  Vol.  V. 
p.  287.)  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  difficulties  of 
climate  to  be  overcome  in  France,  the  heat  and  drought  in 
summer,  and  the  great  cold  in  winter,  the  French  gardeners 
have  more  merit  in  producing  or  preserving  the  culinary  vege- 
tables at  such  seasons,  in  the  open  air,  than  those  of  Britain. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  villa  gardens  which  we 
visited,  and  we  shall  take  them  in  chronological  rather  than 
in  geographical  order. 

TAe  Park  of  Chantilly  is  of  great  extent,  but  of  little 
beauty.  The  surface  is  nearly  flat,  the  soil  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  whole  naturally  a  scattered  forest  of  beech,  hornbeam, 
birch,  poplar,  and  other  secondary  deciduous  trees.  The  house 
is  a  huge  pile,  which,  however,  has  been  diminished  in  size  by 
the  dilapidations  of  the  Revolution.  Near  it  is  a  large  pond 
of  artificial  wftter,  and  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  in  the 
English  manner  Amongst  the  extraordinary  things  shown  to 
strangers  am  the  stables.  These,  the  traveller  Duppa  observes^ 
^  are  magnificent,  and  in  the  highest  degree  unfit  for  their 
purpose.  They  are  at  least  4*0  ft.  high,  and  600  fl.  long, 
without  accommodation  for  a  busbdi  of  corn,  or  a  single  truss 
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of  hay ;  in  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  room,  60  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  90  fl:.  in  height.  Here  the  prince  used  to  dine  once  in 
the  course  of  the  hunting  season,  witli  a  large  party  of  hig 
friends  of  the  chase.  The  old  garden  has  not  been  restored, 
but  here  is  a  modern  garden,  laid  out  like  an  English  gentle- 
man's pleasure-ground."  This  modern  garden  we  found  t* 
be  a  low  moist  meadow,  the  grass  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
mole  cricket ;  the  buildings  about  the  palace  were  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  immense  platforms  of  sand,  unshaded 
by  a  single  tree,  were  any  thing  but  country-like.  Every 
thing  indicated  an  immense  outlay  on  on  ungrateful  situation.- 
The  only  source  of  relief  is  the  natural  woods ;  though  these, 
growing  on  a  6at  surface,  and  the  soil  being  uniformly  sand, 
contain  little  variety  of  either  trees  or  plants.  Taking  the 
demesne  of  Chantilly  altogether,  it  is  fit  only  for  growing- 
copse,  or  for  the  IHanders  husbandry,  viz.  turnips,  wheat* 
and  clover. 

Erjiietiomnlle  in  October,  1828. — The  property  was  then  to 
be  sold,  and  was  let  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
who  made  no  other  use  of  it  than  as  a  preserve  for  game. 
The  tower  of  the  fair  Gabrielle  was  roofless,  and  going  fast 
to  decay ;  some  of  the  other  garden  structures  were  wanting; 
idl  were  more  or  less  dilapidated,  with  the  exception  of 
Rousseau's  tomb  in  the  Island  of  Poplars,  and  what  is  called 
■*  La  maison  du  Pkilosophe  "  (j%j.  S2.  and  2S.},  which  is  still 


pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  place  where  Rousseau  used  to 
spend  whole  days,  reposing  on  its  heath  benches  (^.  23.  a  a), 
having  a  fire  of  logs  ia  the  rude  fireplace  (b),  and  supplying 
bimself  with  water  from  an  adjoining  spring.      Bread  and 


'BrmemmviUe,  Bt^tOtSle, 


witt'e,  we  were  told,  the  beoevolent  proprietor  placed  every 
morning  in  the  cellar  below,  which  Rousseau  entered  by  s 
trap-door  in  the  floor  (c).  The  house  in  tlte  village  in  wiiich 
Rousseau  lived,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died,  used  to  be 
shown  to  strangers:  the  room,  we  were  lold  (in  18S6),  was 
liecome  the  sleeping-room  of  one  of  the  Prince  de  Coadk's 
gamekeepers.  Ermenonville,  having  little  or  no  natural  beauty^ 
and  being  now  neglected  by  art,  has  ceased  to  be  interesdng 
otherwise  than  by  nistorical  associations. 

The  Grounds  of  Bagatelle,  as  laid  out  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  are 
maintained  in  nearly  their  original  state,  and  they  form  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  successful  imitations  of  the  English 
manner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Throu^  the  kind- 
ness  of  M.  la  Pie,  the  geographer,  at  Paris,  we  obtained  a 
correct  pt»n  {^,  24,)»  which  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  principal  masses.  The  only 
view  beyond  the  boundary  is  obtained  from  the  house  and  the 
other  buildings ;  and  this  view  is  chiefly  the  Seine,  and,  beyond 

■  >it,,tbehiH  Mount  Valerian.  The  most  un-English  parts  of 
.j^gatelle  are  the  house  and  ofBces  :  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
Ab^erved,  generally,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  recent 
buildings  erected  by  the  very  first  French  architects,  such  as 

'  Durand  and  Peroier,  a  French  house  is  almost  as  easily  difi<- 
tingilished  from  an  English  house,  «s  a  French  garden  is  from 

-1  )Sn  English  one.  In  general,  the  &ults  of  Bagatelle  are  those 
of  most  other  English  parks  or  gardens  in  France ;  viz>  too. 
much  bustle  and  display,  too  many  walks,  too  few  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  too  many  statues  and  seats,  for  the  extent  of  isur- 
tace.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  want  of  shade,  quiet,  sad 
repose.     There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  'sectary,  mnbra- 
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geoua  garden  walk  in  all  France.    Hie  following  are  the  details 
of  the  plan  of  Bagatelle :  — 


Tie  Park  of  St.  Ouen  (^.  S£.)  was  laid  out  by  Oabrid 
Thoutn  for  ]V£idaine  de  Cayla,  soon  after  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  surface  is  0at ;  and  very  little  is  gained 
from  the  distant  prospect ;  but,  by  great  diversity  of  disposition 
in  the  trees  and  walks,  a  continual  <^ange  of  verdant  sceneiy 
is  presented  to  the  spectator.  The  faul^  to  an  English  taste^ 
is,  that  the  wood  is  not  in  sufficiently  large  masses,  and  that 
there  are  too  many  walks.  The  result  of  these  defects  is  a 
want  of  grandeur  and  repose.  There  are,  however,  two 
points,  in  the  laying  out  of  this  garden,  well  deserving  the 
altentioD  of  British  landscape-gardeners :  the  first  is,  that  the 
ntuatitHi  and  turnings  of  every  walk  are  accounted  for,  by 
trees  or  shmbbery,  in  the  axils,  bo  to  speak,  of  their  inter- 
sections ;  and  the  second,  that  great  depth  of  interior  view  is 
f^ven  from  all  the  principal  points,  by  studiously  avoiding  to 
intercept  the  views  by  trees.  In  short,  nothing  in  this  plan 
of  the  Park  of  St,  Ouen  seems  as  if  it  could  oe  otherwise 
thui  as  it  is ;  and  this  is  always  a  good  test  M.  G.  Thouin, 
though  he  has  nei'er  been  in  Eng^nd,  and  therefore  cannot 
hare  a  clear  idea  of  what  an  English  park  is,  yet  lays  out 


^ri  efSt,  Ou^  yHiaieme  VEtaHg, 


such  parks,  in  France,  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  The 
entrance  lodge  and  iron  gates  to  the  Park  of  St.  Ouen  (^-26.) 
have  a  very  elegant  appearance,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  nouse 
is  obtained  from  tiiem,  though  it  is  at  quite  the  other  extremity 
of  the  park :  a  proof  of  how  much  Ute  depth  of  perspective 
has  been  studied. 

ViUeneuve  I'Htang,  near  Mame,  was  occupied  before  the 
Restoration  by  Marshal  Soult,  who  is  said  to  have  been  very 
much  attached  to  it,  and  to  have  derived  much  pleasure  from 
planting  and  altering  the  grounds.  The  park  may  contain 
upward  of  SOO  acres,  which  occupy  two  sides  of  a  valleiy, 
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ttiniuj^h  nhich  runs  a  siiiull  sitreani  iltc  liousc,  which  is 
small,  but  with  very  extensive  offices,  is  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  park,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds  A  worse 
situation  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  upon  in  the  whole  SOO 
acres.  The  planting  in  the  park  has  been  done  in  what  is 
considered  the  English  style;  but  the  formal  clumps,  which  are 
conspicuous  in  the  plan  (j^.  270>  show  that  the  designer 


^^ 


has  considered  that  style  anything  but  an  imitation  of  nature. 
The  small  stream  of  water  (a)  is  made  to  spread  out  into  a 
pond  (fi),  and  it  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  under  which 
are  cascades  (c  c  c).  The  only  parts  of  the  grounds  which 
are  tolerable,  and  which  create  in  the  mind  any  allusion  to 
natural  scenery,  are,  a  flat  bottom,  varied  by  spruce  lirs  (d) ; 
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a  somewhat  irregalar  piece  of  ground  {e)^  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Soult  himself.  This  last  scene 
displays  some  apparently  natural  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
margin  of  the:stream9  and  contains  some  groups  of  American 
shrubs.  The  Duchess  d' Augouletne,  having  coveted  this 
place,  obtained.it  with  some  difficulty  from  Soult;  and  she 
ha$  ^Ie  merit  of  having  added  to  the  house-  (i)  a  large  con- 
servatory and  an  aviary  (j^),  and  also  a  dairy  establishment 
(g)  and  a  poultry  yard  (h).  Notwithstanding  the  duchess's 
desire  for  the  place,  we  were  (in  1828)  informed  that  she 
passed  (Hily  one  night  at  it,  during  the  whole  time  it  wsis  in 
her  possession.  The  kitchen-garden  here  (k)  is  on  an  elevated 
platform,  and,  when  we  saw  it,  the  walks  were  beautifully 
bordered  with  ib^ris  seropervirens,  which  makes  a  large  but 
very  handsome  edging.  In  some  of  the  pits  were  a  few  finely 
grown  pine-apples.  Taken  altogether,  Villeneiive  TEtang 
affords  an  example  of  a  situation  highly  favouriable  for  the 
natural  style,  but  mangled  by  a  description  of  art  without 
either  the  expression  of  purpose  or  the  expression  of  style. 

The  Gardens  and  Pleasure-grounds  of  M,  Doublat^  at  Epi^^ 
naif  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  specimen  of 
•English  gardening  in  France.  Their  merits  are  great,  though 
they  depend  more  on  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation,  and 
on  the  surrounding  scenery,  than  on  the  exercise  of  any  style 
of  art*  M.  Doublat's  grounds  consist  of  a  rocky  hill  {Jfg.  28.  a), 
rising  abruptly  from  tlie  town  of  Epinal  to  the  height  of 
300  ft.  or  400  ft.,  and  stretching  away  to  the  east  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  ridge,  of  a  mile  in  length,  gradually  declining 
till  it  terminates  in  the  vale  of  the  Moselle.  This  hill  and  its 
continuous  ridge  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  on 
which  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Old  Town  are  built  The 
town  of  Epinal  {bb)  embraces  the  hill  on  three  sides;  the 
Moselle  passes  through  the  town,  and  forms  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  ridge ;  and  a  public  road,  accompanied  by  a 
small  tributaiy  stream,  constitutes  the  western  boundary. 
M.  Doublat,  the  proprietor,  a  banker  in  Epinal,  and  the 
receiver-general  for  the  department  des  Vosges,  assisted  by 
M.  Grillot  and  his  son,  architects  of  Nancy  and  Epinal,  began 
to  plant  and  improve  this  demesne  about  1793,  and  have  con* 
tinned  doing  so  ever  since.  The  great  merit  of  the  place,  so 
iar  as  art  is  concerned,  is,  that  the  planting  is  done  in  groups 
and  masses,  in  which  one  species  always  prevails  in  one  place; 
and  in  which  the  trees  are  disposed  in  a  freenatural-lookiiig 
manner;  and  not  in  be$Lvy,  lumpish,  formal  shapes,  as  in 
some  of  M.  Sckell's  works  in  the  English  garden  at  Munich* 

As  leading  Features  (^.the  Grfnmds  at  Ejftit^al^  wfi  may  direct 
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attention  to  tbe  mansion 

(c);  to  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Epioal,  oq  the 
bizbest  part  of  the  rode 
(a);  to  a  laree  piece  of 
water,  formeo  adjoinli^; 
what  was  formerly  the 
moat  of  the  castle,  toad 
including  the  moat  (e) 
(this  water,  brought  b; 
pipes  irom  a  ^ring  on  a 
mountain  some  miles  dis- 
tant, can  be  reodered  avai^ 
abletoM.  Doublet's  house, 
and  to  the  whi^  of  th« 
town  of  Epinal,  at  a  mo* 
ment*s  notice,  in  cose  of 
^  fire) ;  to  a  succession  of 
terraced  walls  pluitedwilii 
Jruit  trees  and  vines  (J") ; 
„  to  the  terraced  kitcheo-gar* 
S  den  (g);  to  the  dairy,  cow- 
bouses  and  poultry  yard, 
placed  in  the  ravine^  for- 
merly a  dry  ditch  for  tba 
defence  of  the  castle  (A)  { 
and  finally,  to  the  general 
variety  in  the  direction  of 
the  walks  aad  roads.  In 
one  part  of  the  ground^ 
it  wUl  be  observed  that 
g  they  are  intersected  by  a 
I  public  road  (i) ;  but  the 
^  grand  drive,  which  diplays 
all  the  main  features  of 
the  place  (k),  passes  over 
this  road  on  a  bridge  {!), 
On  tracing  this  drive  in 
the  figure,  it  will  be  found 
very  ingeniously  contrived 
for  going  ana  returning 
over  the  same  bridges; 
and  also  for  combining  the 
greatest  length  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  line.  . 
TAeHUntttrM^JFeaitiref 
however,  of  the  grounds  at 
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'E{Hnal,  is  the  Tock  on  wbicb  is  scattered  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle«  The  castle  of  Epinal  was  a  place  of  gteat 
strength,  tHl  it  underwent  a  siege,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Al V.^ 
irfien  it  was  taken,  blown  up,  and  has  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Some  of  these  masses  are  very  large  and  entire,  while  others 
ate  shattered  by  perpendicular  rents;  and,  leaning  to  one 
side^  remain  monuments  of  the  tremendous  force  of  gun* 
powder.  It  appears  that  the  cannon  balls  made  use  of  in  tht 
idege  were  p«rtly  lianned  of  granite ;  as  numbers  of  these,  as 
weU  as  of  iron  balls,  are  constantly  dug  up  by  die  gardeners; 
The  great  ine^iality  of  the  surface,  and  the  various  forms  of 
Ae  masses  of  rock  round  these  ruins,  witli  the  distant  amphi^ 
theatre  of  wooded  hills  and  mountmns  on  three  sides,  and  th6 
valley  of  the  Moselle  on  the  eurf;,  seen  from  them,  constitute 
by  far  the  finest  pmrt  of  At  scenery.  lii  our  notes  made  cm 
the  spot  m  Octdber,  1S2S,  we  find  noticed  two  stupendous 
piers  of  ^  drawbridge,  one  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  a  height 
of  nearly  100  ft.,  and  leaning  towards  the  other ;  immense 
masses  of  rock,  beautifully  varied  with  creepers,  and  more 
especially  with  the  Ampel6psis  Aederacea;  birch  trees,  larch, 
fin,  and  Scotch  pines,  protruding  from  crevices  of  the  ruin 
and  of  the  rock ;  a  cleft  or  ravine  with  steep  rocky  sides^ 
planted  with  larches,  and  having  a  Swiss  air ;  a  tunnel  through 
the  rock,  of  several  yards  in  length,  forming  part  of  the  road; 
and  displaying  a  very  inking  view  of  the  MoseUe  and  its 
vale,  from  one  end,  and  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  moun<<> 
tains  of  the  Vosges  on  the  other ;  and  the  imitation  of  natural 
woods,  by  planting  very  young  trees  among  the  older  ones, 
always  of  the  same  sort  in  one  place,  so  as  very  successfully 
to  imitate  the  spruce  fir  forests  of  Prussia,  the  pine  and  birch 
forests  of  Sweden,  and  the  larch  and  silver  fir  scenery  of  the 
Alps.  The  CTand  and  savage  character  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  on  the  one  hand,  as  contrasted  with  the  buildings 
and  busde  of  the  town,  and  the  vale  of  the  Moselle,  with  its 
meadows  and  vineyards,  on  the  other,  add  gready  to  the 
4^arm  of  M.  Doublat's  grounds  in  our  eyes ;  diough,  if  the 
demesne  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  Briton,  the  town  would  be 
-deemed  a  nuisance,  and  the  great  object  of  all  his  efibrts  would 
be  to  plant  it  out  from  the  view.  So  far  is  M.  Doublat  from 
entertaining  any  opinion  of  this  kind,  that  his  grounds  are 
thrown  open  every  Sunday  to  the  whole  town  of  Epinal;  and 
at  all  times  they  are  open  to  strangers. 

7^  Filioy  at  ChantObf^  of  the  late  M.  Berthoud,  architect  to 
the  government  in  the  drae  of  the  consulship,  contains  upwards 
of  100  acres,  and  has  been  laid  out  in  the  natural  manner 
with  extraoi^inary  care.     The  surface  consnts  of  a  hill  or 
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t)&hk,  in  great  part  covered  with  natural  wood ;  and  of  a  hol- 
low, with  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  house  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  this  hollow,  close  to  Chantilly ;  and  there  is  one 
ishort  approach  from  the  town,  and  another  long  one  through 
the  bank  of  natural  wood,  from  a  cross  country  road.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  double  approach,  there  being  one  road 
for  entering  and  advancing  to  the  house,  and  another  for 
returning.  Both  are  admirably  adapted  for  showing  all  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  the  best  advantage :  a  circumstance 
exceedingly  favourable  for  the  stranger,  who^  in  order  to  see 
the  place  completely,  requires  to  do  nothing  more  than  drive 
up  to  the  house  and  drive  back  again.  After  passing  through 
the  gates  at  the  lodge,  and  advancing  about  100  yards,  the 
stranger  meets  two  roads,  beside  one  of  which  is  a  post,  with 
the  words  chemin  du  hamemu  On  returning  from  the  house, 
at  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  the  road  divides  in  a  similar  manner;  and  close  to  one 
branch  of  it  is  a  post,  exhibiting  the  words,  chemin  du  depart* 
The  House  of  M.  Berthoud  is  in  the  Italian  style ;  small, 
but  richly  ornamented.  The  principal  view  from  it  is  along 
a  valley,  in  which  the  eye  catches,  in  succession^  glimpses  of 
water  and  buildings  among  trees  and  grass.  In  walking 
through  this  valley,  the  buildings,  seats,  urns,  statues,  ana 
rockwork  are  found  to  be  very  numerous.  Near  the  house  is 
a  rustic  grotto,  over  which  is  a  highly  finished  and  richly 
furnished  bed-room.  A  concealed  door  in  the  grotto  leads  to 
a  small  kitchen  and  other  conveniences ;  so  that  this  detached 
building  seems  to  have  been  intended  either  to  serve  as  an 
addition  to  the  house,  or  as  a  lodging  for  a  friend.  Not  far 
from  this  grotto,  and  also  near  the  house,  is  a  larger  build- 
ing, with  the  external  character  of  a  chapel.  On  entering,  we 
found  that  the  ground  floor  assumes  this  character,  that  the 
sunk  story  is  a  wine-cellar,  and  the  room  over  a  billiard-room. 
Hard  by  is  an  ice-house,  disguised  so  as  to  appear  a  mass  of 
rock,  but  partially  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  A  con- 
spicuous object  from  the  house  is  an  obelisk,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  dedicated  aux  arts.  The  Chinese  build- 
ings, ornamental  cottages,  rustic  buildings,  and  fanciful  cattle- 
sheds  and  sheepcots,  are  too  numerous  to  be  recollected.  The 
stables,  the  Chinese  buildings,  and  also  part  of  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  are  painted  in  fresco  externally ;  but,  to  an  eye 
not  accustomed  to  this  style  of  ornament,  this  conveys  the 
idea  of  superficial  construction  and  temporary  duration.  The 
only  building  about  the  place  which  we  could  thoroughly 
approve  of,  was  the  entrance  lodge.  The  usual  defects  of 
too  great  a  width  of  gravel  or  sand  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
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of  rounding  ofF  too  much  of  the  angles  of  junction  in  the 
walks  and  roads,  was  less  obvious  at  this  place  than  in  most 
others  which  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  for 
example,  Madame  de  Cay  la's  (see^.  25.).  When  we  saw  this 
villa  in  1828,  the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  it  was  in  complete  repair,  it  dis-» 
played  much 'natural  beauty,  though  with  a  greater  mixture 
c^  architectural  objects,  and  with  less  repose  of  effect,  than 
harmonises  with  the  British  taste  in  landscape-gardening. 

77ie  Villa  of  Fromontj  on  the  Seine — M.  Soulange  Bodin 
combines,  at  Frodioht,  an  elegant  villa  residence  with  an 
exotic  nursery,  and  an  institution  for  young  horticulturists* 
M.  Soulange  Bodin,  like  M.  Vilmorin,  is  at  once  a  skilful 
cultivator,  a  marchahd  grenetier  (seedsman),  a  scholar,  and  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  As  connected  with  the  army,  he 
has  been  all  over  Europe ;  and  having  been  lonfi;  (to  use  the 
Prince  de  Ligne's  phrase)  under  the  influence  oi  the  jardino-* 
manie,  wherever  he  went,  the  gardens  were  the  main  objects 
of  his  attention.  At  one  time  he  had  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  the  gardens  of  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Malmaison. 
On  M.  Bodin's  retirement  to  Fromont,  in  1814,  he  com- 
menced laying  it  out  in  the  English  manner,  and  so  as  to 
combine  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  park  with  the  profit- 
able culture  of  the  nursery*  The  grounds  exceed  a  hundred 
acres  of  a  surface  gently  varied,  and  sloping  to  the  Seine. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  walk  or  drive,  which  displays 
varied  views  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the 
chateau;  and  of  the  Seine,,  with  some  rising  grounds,  beyond 
the  boundanr*  In  various  spaces  among  the  groups  of  trees 
are  formed  beds  of  peat  earth,  in  which  seedlings  of  Ame- 
rican shrubs  are  raised ;  the  more  rare  kinds  being  propa- 
fated  by  artificial  methods.  In  the  walled  garden  near  the 
ouse  are  numerous  pits  and  frames,  in  which  the  more 
popular  exotics,  such  as  the  orange^  Cam^lha,  Azalea  indica, 
and  numerous  other  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  are 
increased  by  hundreds.  In  effecting  this,  one  of  the  principal 
modes  employed  is  herbaceous  grafting,  or  grafting  on  the 
young  wood.  The  plants  thus  raised  are  sent  to  all  countries. 
In  the  larger  green-houses  and  hot-houses  there  is  a  collection 
of  fine  specimens,  intended  principally  for  ornament.  The 
object  of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young  gardeners 
is,  to  supply  French  country  gentlemen  with  young  men  well 
acquainted  with  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  their  art 
in  all  its  branches.  For  this  purpose  there  are  professors,  a 
library,  a  museum  of  implements  and  models,  and  a  monthly 
journal,  entitled  Annates  Horticoles  de  Fromont.  There  is  not 
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n  more  Etrikii^  example,  in  all  France,  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  man  of  science  being  united  with  the  tradesman  than  id 
M.  Soulange  fiodin ;  nor  a  villa  in  which  more  industry  and 
activity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  picturesque  beauty.  There 
is  nothing  of  Uie  kind  that  we  know  of  in  En^and ;  nor  can 
there  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  moral  features  in  France,  that  most  gentlemen 
are  either  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  or  farmers;  and  that 
nearly  all  of  the  persons  practising  these  professions  are,  in 
education  and  manners,  gentlemen. 

2fe  Filla  of  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  at  ScSaux  (^.29.). 
contains  15  or  20  acres,  on  a  neaiiy  Hat  surface;  but  it  has 
been  laid  out  with  extraordinary  care  by  the  pr(^rietor» 
aided  by  the  constant  advice  of  Mr.  Blaikie.  The  oHect  is* 
to  compress  as  many  as  possible  of  those  beauties  of  which 
a  pleasure-ground  is  susceptible  into  a  small  space.  The 
references  to  the  plan  will  show  how  this  has  been  done. 
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1»  The  home.  SI,  Heibaoeoui  tihoite,  and  nunery. 

%  Stabling,    cow-boui^   coach.hoii«e,    dog.  SS,  Druidical  niin,  containing  bee.hivei. 

bouse,  ftc.  S3,  Vine*  trained  k  la  Fontaineblcau. 

S,  PDultry.yatd,  place  fbr  nftbita,  Guinea  pigs,  S4,  Vines  trained  in  the  Italian  manner. 

ftc,  and  dunghill,  wftb  hotJbed  frames.  35,  Embroidered  parterre,  laurds,  experfoMntal 
4^  Porter's  lodg^  and  datry.  garden,  and  nursery. 

5,  Pttnq>  and  reaenroSr,  from  which  leathern  36,  Banc  des  paresseux  (seat  for  idlert}. 
n^^  conduct  tb»  water  all  over  the  grounds.  37,  Banc  t£te  ft  tfete  (seat  fbr  two). 

IB  order  to  water  ttie  lawns,  &c.,  in  dry  38,  Banc  des  solitaires  (hermits*  seat). 

weather.  39,  Banc  des  philosophes  (pbiloso|d)en*  feat). 

6,  Gardener's  house  and  office,  pigeon-house,  40,  Banc  des  pleureurs  (mourners*  seat). 
seed.rooiB,  fte.  41,  Bane  Americain  (American  seat). 

7,  Graaatlet,  wash-house,  and  tooUhousa  4S,  Banc  de  la  YMU  (seat  dedicated  toTruth^ 

8,  Pinery,  and  hot-houses  for  forcing  culinary  43,  Banc  des  amateurs  (amateurs'  seat), 
vegetables.                  9L  Ilg-house.  44,  Baskets  of  Silvia  Q>l£ndens. 

10^  Great  basin  surrounded  by  a  flower-garden  45  and  46,  Groups  of  magnolias  and  other  tnei^ 

for  florists*  flowers.  surrounded  by  flowers. 

It,  Collections  of  biennUls.  47  and  48,  Reading  and  break&sting  paTilioniL 

IS,  Forngn  esculmt  T^getaUes.  49,  Banc  b&ti  (alcove  of  masonry). 

13,  Orchards  fbr  vines  and  peach  trees.  50,  Grotta 

14,  Frames  for  fbrcing  araaracus.  51,  Banc  des  amis  (seat  dedicated  to  Friend* 

15,  Aquarium.  16,  Rockwork.  ship). 

17,  Beo.hive8.  18,  Rosary.  58,  Choice  firuit  trees  and  esculent  v«g«tablei. 

19,  Flower Jxnders.  and  a  horloge  de  flore  (a  53,  Salle  dejeux  (billiard.room,ftc.). 

clock  of  flowers).  54,  Salle  de  danse  (ball-room). 

SO,  Orangery.  SI,  Green-house.  55,  Pelouse  de  Pouest  (west  lawn). 

88;  Garden  of  variegated  plants.  5^  Shrubs  and  forest  trees;  pom^giinaCe  treei 
83,  American  garden.  in  the  open  ground. 

84^  Pelouse  du  nord  (north  lawn).  57,  Grande  porte  (prhieipal  gala). 

85,  Magnolias.  58,  Porte  d$  charretier  (gate  fbr  carts,  &c), 

96,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  collection  of  cedars,  59,  Petite  porte,  sumoram§e  de  la  vncbe  Onuui 
lAnes,  and  evergreens.  ^te,  called  the  cow-gate\ 

87,  Ccmsertatory  of  orange  trees  planted  in  the  60,  Porte  du  nord  (north  gate), 
ground,  with  a  roof  removable  in  summer.  61,  Porte  de  I'ouest  (west  gate). 

88,  Cabmet  de  verdure  (a  bower).  68,  Carrefour  des  sue  ifr  (sqnaic  of  dx  yew 
8%  Mount  Echa    (Here  there  is  an  echo.!  trees). 

30,  Bordeflifbr  dii^catess  botanie  grounda.  6^  A  sttp  of  outside  groand,phBted  wiihosier. 

T^e  Mass  in  Jig.  29^  infroni  of  the  House^  is  thus  arranged 
(^.SO.):  — 


a,  PIneft        ft»  Cedars.        c,  Jimipers,  &c^        dL  UfalvSu^s^        «,  GeranHmuL        /,Roaeli 

J,  Tubofoaes.       A,  Pelaigoniums.       I,  XigAstrum,  Metrosideros,  and  Bankttu. 
,  Jonquil^  ^aicisd^crocuses,  snowdrops,  aconites,  Ac       /,  Cwa.       im,  CamelWagr 
flS  FritiliaiuuL      o,Tu%a.      p^  Iriaeai      9,Laurds,&& 

The  Park  qfNeuiUy  is  in  a  dull  flat  situation  on  the  Seine. 
There  is  a  small  spot  near  the  house,  which  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  an  English  pleasure-ground;  but  the 
rest  of  the  place  is  very  deficient  in  picturesque  interest. 
There  is,  however,  an  arboretum,  containing  a  considerable 
collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  some  hot-houses, 
into  which  the  industry  of  the  very  skilful  gardener  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  stove  plants. 

The  Park  of  Marshal  Massena^  atJRuelle,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  is  said  to  remain  pretty  much 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  occupied  by  that  minister. 
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It  presents  a  tolerably  complete  specimen  of  the  ancient  style, 
but  is  much  neglected. 

T^e  Park  of  M.  Morel  Vindi  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  chateau  looks  across  a  narrow  park- 
like valley,  to  a  well-wooded  hill,  on  which  is  seen  a  ytsrt  ai 
the  aqueduct  of  Marly.  Looking  from  the  house  to  the  left, 
the  winding  of  the  valley  conceals  its  termination ;  looking  to 
the  r^ht,  the  valley  opens  into  a  level  country  richly  culti- 
vated, with  hills  and  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain  in  the 
extreme  distance.  With  every  desu-able  feature  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  natural  style,  this  place  was  laid  out,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  geometric  manner;  and  the  natural  lines  of  an 
undulating  sur&ce,  to  s  considerable  extent  from  the  house, 
are  changed  into  leveb  and  regular  slopes,  or  counteracted 
by  avenues,  hedges,  and  straight  canals.  We  do  not  know  a 
finer  subject  to  work  on  in  the  English  manner,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  M.  Morel  Vind^  is  an  excellent  agri- 
culturist, and  the  author  of  by  far  the  best  work  on  rural 
architecture  which  has  appeared  in  France. 

Tie  adteau  de  NawiUer  (_/%.  31.)  is  situated  on  a  com- 


,inanding  situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  between  Nancy 
and  Roville,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  a  large  French  cha- 
teau of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  This  chateau  stands  on  an 
eminence,  which  protrudes  boldly  from  the  range  of  hills 
which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  volley.  The  summit  of  this 
etninence  has  been  levelled,  so  as  to  form  a  platform  of  nearly 
two  acres.  About  half  an  acre  is  occupied  with  the  chateau 
and  its  different  courts  and  offices,  the  remainder  is  laid  out 
as  a  geometrical  garden.     Tlie  entrance  is  through  a  short 
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avenue  from  behind ;  the  carriage  of  the  visiter  passes  under 
an  archway  to  the  court  of  honour,  and  the  stranger,  entering 
the  saloon,  is  struck  with  astonishment  and  delight  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  prospect,  which  comprises  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  with  its  numerous  villages,  farm-houses,  corn- 
fields, and  vinevards,  bounded  by  undulating  hills  covered 
with  wood*  The  remains  of  terraced  gardens,  orchardsf 
avenues,  canals,  and  of  all  the  component  parts  of  a  highly 
enriched  geometric  garden,  still  exist,  though  they  have  been 
utterly  neglected  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  though  the 
house  was  pillaged  during  the  first  excesses  of  the  Revolution. 
At  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  knoll  on  which  the  cha- 
teau stands  are  the  cottages  which  compose  the  village  of 
Neuviller,  and  the  public  road ;  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
the  unjust  ^cts  perpetrated  by  the  proprietor,  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  this  village  and  road  to  a  distance,  which  cost  him 
his  chateau,  and  ultimately  his  demesne.  On  looking  over  the 
numerous  apartments,  of  spacious  dimensions,  on  the  ground 
floor,  we  found  that  a  number  of  them  had  never  been  finished  ; 
and  that  very  few  of  the  bed-rooms  were  what  in  England 
would  be  considered  habitable. 

As  Specimens  of  Town  Gardens  in  Paris^  we  shall  give  the 
plan  of  the  Elys^e  Bourbon,  that  of  M.  Boursault,  and  that 
of  Bel  Respiro. 

The  Garden  of  the  Eh/see  Bourbon  {J^,  32.)  belongs  to  a 
palace  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St  Honore.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  architect  Bdanger,  and 
contains  a  long  glade  of  lawn  (a) ;  a  straight  covered  walk  {b) ; 
open  winding  walks  {c) ;  shady  winding  walks  {d) ;  a  piece  of 
water  with  an  island  (e) ;  and  a  handsome  terrace  in  firont  of 
the  palace  {/')•  As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  the  ground 
is  made  the  most  of;  but  it  was  planted  at  a  time  when  little 
'  regard  was  had,  and  as  little  opportunity  afforded,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  American  shrubs.  We  found  this  garden  in 
excellent  order. 

The  Garden  ofM.  Boursault  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Blanche ; 
and,  for  its  size  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  richest,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Europe.  It  contains  less  than  two  acres, 
and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high  houses.  The  winter 
garden  comprises  a  range  of  architectural  conservatories,  or- 
namented with  columns  of  marble  in  the  Corinthian  order ; 
another  range  of  upright  glass  at  an  angle  of  nineteen  de- 
grees, as  in  Holland,  and  with  opaque  roofs  containing  rooms 
used  for  various  garden  purposes.  At  a  time  when  gardening 
pursuits  in  France  were  confined  to  few,  and  when  rare  plants 
were  only  to  be  procured  at  an  enormous  expense,  M«  ^ur- 
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«ault  collected  the  most  costly  exotics  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  all  intercourse  with  Britain  was  prohibited. 
There  are  indeed  here  many  fine  specimens  of  plants,  whicbi 
though  they  have  been  for  some  years  ^miliar  to  British  gar- 
dening, were,  before  the  peace  of  1815,  not  to  be  found  in 
France  beyond  the  pi-ecincts  of  M.  Boursault's  garden.  We 
saw  this  garden  in  1615,  again  in  1819,  and  again  in  1828 
and  1829;  and  always  found  it  in  the  very  highest  order  and 
keeping.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  ground  plan  of  this  garden,  and  we 


employed  an  artist,  m  1828,  to  take  the  Wo  views  J^s  S3 
and  34.  The  first  of  these  views  shows  a  large  plant  of 
Araucarta  excelsa,  then  thirty  feet  high ,  and  the  second,  the 


style  of  the  largest  of  the  hot-houses.     The  ground  plan 
(jfe-  35.)  was  made  for  us  by  M.  David,  M.  Boui  vault's  very 
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intelligent  gardener,  who  also  supplied  us  with  a  list  of  the 
principal  trees.    The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan :  — 

1,  Principal  court  of  the  mansion. 

2,  Court  of  the  stables  and  coach-houses.  3,  Antechamber. 

4^  Corridor.    ^  5,  Waiting-room.  6,  Small  drawinfi;room. 

If  Larse  drawmgroom.  8,  Vestibule  for  entering  from  me  garden. 

9,  Bam-room.  10,  Gallery  of  paintings,  statues,  and  antiques. 

1 1>  Open  garden.    The  walks  are  of  gravel,  and  the  turf  is  kept  short  by 

mowing,  and  carefully  watered  during  summer. 
12^  12,  Masses  of  Magnolia  grandifldra,  consplcua,  and  purpi^rea.    K&lmta 

latifblia  and  other  species,  Azalea  several  species.    Psednia  Mo^Uan^ 

edulis,  and  other  species. 
13^  Avenue  chiefly  of  Magndluz  grandifl6ra,  but  with  all  the  other  species 

mixed,  and  numerous  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  American 

plants. 
l^^  14,  14,  Vase  of  white  marble  on  the  summit  of  a  mount;  on  the  si^e 

of  which,  surrounded  by  choice  shrubs,  is  a  group  of  georginas:  near 

this  is  a  handsome  caryatic  figure  in  marble. 

15,  Roblnta  tortu6sa,  ^^sculus  c4mea,  and  variegated  hollies. 

16,  Place  for  camellias  during  the  summer  season. 

17^  17,  Semicircular  marble  bench,  ascended  by  steps,  and  containing  a 
handsome  marble  antique  vase  in  the  centre.  Rhododendrons,  andro- 
medas,  tulip  trees,  Calycdnthus,  Chimon&nthus,  Cydonia  jap6nica,  and 
various  American  shrubs. 

18,  18,  Exotics  from  the  stoves  and  green-houses  during  summer;  compre- 

hending the  coffee  tree,  il/jrtus  Pimentay  cinnamon,  &c. 

19,  19,  Place  for  New  Holland  plants  during  the  summer. 

20,  20,  and  21,  Masndlia  grandifldra  as  standards,  with  a  collection  of  all 

the  rhododendrons  which  can  be  purchased  in  Europe  as  under- 
growths;  with  select  species  of  Magnolia,  Azalea,  and  other  American 

J)lants,  and  Acacia  JtiUMssm,  Gorddnta  pub^scens,  &c. 
.    ,    raucaria  excelsa,  30  ft.  high,  protected  by  a  cover  of  boards  during 
winter,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk  bordered  with  orange  trees  in 
summer.    The  Jraucdria  (jig,  33.)  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  exotic  in  the  garden. 

23,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Photlnia  serrulata,  Nandina  domestica,  Eriob6trya 
japdnica,  Plnus  paldstris,  iTcer  nipal6nsis  (olivier  de  Boh^me),  j^ee- 
&gnus  argentea. 

24,  Bed  of  ranunculus.  25,  Edwirdsta  macrophylla,  20  ft.  high. 

26,  Pomegranates,  and  dwarf  georginas. 

27,  Magnolias  of  various  species,  and  of  a  lar^e  size;  Virgflia  lutea,  rhodo- 

dendrons, and  various  species  and  varieties  of  holly.  Cunninghamiei 
lanceolata,  Salisburia  adiantifblia,  Pasonta  MoHtan,  and  many  herba- 
ceous sorts  of  paeony.    Halesia  dlptera. 

28,  Hill  or  mount  of  cedars,  pines,  firs,  rhododendrons,  hollies,  and  various 

evergreens." 
.29,  Asclepiat  tuberdsa.  30,  Bed  of  select  tulips. 

31,  Purple  beech,  silver  lime  tree,  and  gold-blotched  alatemus.    32,  Aviary. 

33,  Kdlreuteria  paniculata,  P^rus  spect&bilis,  and  ^etula  p^ndula.  Among 

these  trees  are  beds  filled  with  choice  hyacinths  in  spring,  and  pelarr 
goniums  and  other  showy  green-house  plants  in  summer. 

34,  iH,  Collection  of  standard  roses,  remarkably  complete. 

35,  Handsome  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

36,  Partie  fantastique,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  bulbous-rooted  florists 

flowers. 
^7  4nd  38,  Pomc^anates  ^d  georginas. 

L  3 
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39»  Choice  collection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

40^  Pond  supplied  from  the  canal  d'Ourcq,  by  a  perpetual  fountain  issuing 

through  rockwork.    Water  liKes  and  other  aquatics  thrive  here,  and 

flower  magnificently. 

41,  Iron  bridge,  with  handsome  palisades. 

42,  Conservatory,  from  which  the  roof  is  removed  in  summer,  containing 
.    camellias  of  all  sorts,  £  pacris,  /Rhododendron  arboreum  var.  ilbum 

and  var.  femiglneum.  Azalea  indica  and  indica  ph(enicea ;  the  cinna^- 
mon  tree,  which  has  here  ripened  its  seeds,  and  youne  plants  have 
stood  the  winter  with  very  little  protection.  Magndlta  mscata  anonce^ 
fbHa,  Wist^ia  Consequami,  and  a  number  of  other  conservatory  plants* 

43,  Stove  containing  Garcinta  Mangostdna,  Latdnia  borb6nica  and  riibra, 

a  number  of  palms,  the  only  Ddmmara  in  France  in  1828,  Telfafrta 
americana,  Combretum  purpureum  [Polvrea  coccfnea]  and  comdsum 
[Poivrea  comosa] ;  Thunbdrgta,  five  species ;  Jlfyrtus,  several  species, 
and  numerous  bulbs. 

44,  Green-house. 

45,  Stove  containing  Cary6ta  mitis,  C,  urens,  Cycas  circinalis,  Corypha 

umbraculifera,  .Eiate  sylvestris,  Pothot  macrophylla,  Areca  montana, 
Urania  speciosa  (Ravendla  madagascariensis),  Theophr&sta  americana, 
T.  integnfblia,  Strelitzia  reginae,  S.  lanceolkta,  S.^uncea,  S.  augusta, 
Diil^nia  specidsa,  i^'kus  ferrugfnea,  F,  c^erasifdmus,  F,  specidsa,  and 
iliyrtus  PimerUa  var.  longifolia,  ilristol6chia  labiosa. 

46,  Green-house,  with  a  row  of  marble  statues  on  pedestals.  Among 
the  plants  are,  Beaufdrtia  decussata,  Wistaria  Consequana,  Liparia 
spha^'rica,  Mimdsa  setacea^  suaveolens,  semperfldrens,  &c.  Di6sma 
suaveolens  rubr^  Witsenta  corymbosa  minor,  Kpacris  pdngens  diba, 
E.  r6sea,  Bursaria  spindsa,  Erythrina  herbacea,  E.  Crista  giuli,  Dory«- 
anthes  exc^lsa,  Pimelea  rosea,  O^lea  exc^lsa,  Yucca  filamentdsa  varie- 
gata,  Fuchsta  ^r&cilis,  Daphne  Dauphintt  [hybrida],  Jcada  lunata. 
Camellia  axillhns,  jRhododendron  arbdreum  ferruglneum. 

47,  Terrace  walk,  supported  by  a  parapet  wall,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with 

the  glass. 

48,  Basin  of  water,  with  a  statue  of  bronze  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded 

by  rockwork. 

49,  Lines  of  trees  on  turf.  50,  Turf  shaded  by  trees. 
51,  A  row  of  trees  on  tui*f. 

52  and  53,  Back  way  for  the  gardeners  and  garden  materials. 

54,  Basin  of  water,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  lead. 

55,  55,  55,  Stoves  for  pines,  and  for  propagation  (cuisine  du  jardinier,  as 

M.  Boursault  calls  it). 

56,  5§,  56,  Houses  and  sheds  for  tools,  garden  materials,  and  in-door  labours. 

57,  Stair  leading  towards  the  terrace.  58,  Petite  retraite. 

59,  Basin  of  water.        60,  Pedestals  for  statues.        61,  Main  entrance. 
62,  Billiard-room.  63,  Staircase  to  a  small  garden  library. 

64,  Coach-houses  and  stables.  65,  Lodgings  for  the  gardeners. 

66,  Private  entrance  from  the  kitchen-court  to  the  garden. 

TTie  House  of  Bel  Respiro  (^.  S6.)  is  situated  close  to  the 
Barriere  de  TEtoile,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  its  kind  in  Paris ;  but  the  formation  of  a  conspicuous 
wooden  bridge  {^g.  37.)  in  a  situation  without  water  greatly 
injures  the  expression  of  the  whole  garden.  The  object  is  a 
very  laudable  one,  that  of  joining  two  high  banks  by  a  walk ; 
but  this  ought  to  have  been  done  by  an  inconspicuous  rustic 


Garden  of BelJIespifa^ 


iceided  by  creepers  and  wood.     The  ffroups 
in  this  landscape  are  entirely  artificial;  and 


stone  arch,  conceided  by  creepers  and  wood.     The  i 
of  trees  shown  in  this  landscape  are  entirely  artificiaJ 


though  the  individuals  are  large,  they  were  all  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1828.  The  building,  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  is 
over  the  well  and  its  machinery ;  the  windmill,  on  the  right, 
is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  gardea.  This  property  was 
purchased,  the  house  built,  and  the  grounds  laid  out,  entirely 
as  a  mercantile  speculation,  by  a  Parisian  attorney. 

The  Garden  ^ Bel  Respiro  [Jig.  39.))  like  other  town  gar- 
dens, is  surrounded  by  buildings.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  of 
□o  great  extent ;  but  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  from 
the  proprietor's  designs,  with  very  great  care,  and  at  a  very 
great  expense.  In  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  on  the  entrance 
front,  b  a  bronze  figure.  {Jig.  38.) 
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1,  Rock,  with  a  cascade 
of  nater ,  the  water 
brought  by  tube*  from 
a  reaervoir,  and  falling 
from  the  rock  into  a 
circular  basin. 


Bronze  figure,  m  the 
centre  of  the  grass 
plot,  on  the  entrance 
front:  it  haa  a  good 
effect  looking  through 
the  iron  gates  from 
the  street,  aud  also 
lookingfrom  the  hou  se 
toward^  the  iron  gatesi 
serving  both  to  mea- 
sure or  increase  the 


5,  Draw-nell,  with  ma- 
chinery for  raising  the 
water  by  a  horse. 

6,  Wooden  bridge. 


8  and  ft.  Lodge  of  the 
keeper,  the  roof  o( 
which  forms  a  terrace, 
which  is  ascended 
from  walks  conducted 
on  the  high  bankd 
which  surround  the 
garden.  These  banks 
are  planted  so  as  com- 
pletely to  shut  out  the 
surrounding  houses, 

ID, 


of     the 


1 1,  Barri^  de  I'Etoile. 

IS,  Street  houses. 
T^ere  are  mauerous  small  Town  Gardens  in  Paris,  and  many 
houses  have  gardens  of  pots  on  their  roofs.     In  a  work  en- 
titled. Le  Jardittier  des  Fenitresy  the  author  directs  how  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  plants  may  be  grown  on  the  roofe  of 


Architectural  Town  Garden. 
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houses.  Not  only  botany,  he  says,  but  many  of  the  opera- 
Uons  of  gardening,  such  as  planting,  sowing,  grafling,  strik> 
ing  by  cuttings,  pruning,  training,  &c.,  may  be  thus  taught, 
so  as  to  give  persons  who  pass  ttieir  youth  in  towns,  in  ac- 
quiring an  independency,  such  a  knowledge  of  country  matters 
as  may  lead  them  to  retire  there,  when  the  objects  of  their 
industry  have  been  obtained.  There  are  also  town  gardens 
entirely  of  an  architectural  character.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  these  which  we  happened  to  see  was  that  of  a 
young  architect,  who  unfortunately  spent  his  whole  fortune  in 
creating  it.  The  garden  was  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  but  the 
house  {j%.  40.)  was  in  tolerable  repair. 


One  of  the  most  beauttfid  Villas  m  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  as  far  as  regards  general  scenery,  and  views  beyond 
the  boundary,  is  the  park  of  M.  Ternaox,  at  St.  Ouen. 
(j%«  *!•)  The  proprietor  is  well  known  as  a  manufacturer, 
an  agriculturist,  and  an  enlightened  and  philanthropic  man. 
He  js  highly  esteemed  by  us,  not  only  as  a  man  of  taste,  but 
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as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  nniversal  education  in 
France.  His  park  is  not  large,  and  contains  little  variety  of 
surfiEure;  but  it  is  situated  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  that  river  makes  one  of  its  most  beautiful  bends ;  and 
this,  with  the  great  extent  of  varied  scenery  beyond,  is  seen 
to  admirable  advantage  from  M.  Ternaux's  house  and  grounds. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  place  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
scenery  within  the  boundary,  to  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  it ;  and  more  especially  to  the  finest 
parts  of  the  river.  For  the  latter  purpose,  M,  Temaux  has 
formed  two  pieces  of  water  (16  and  17),  which  harmonise  with 
the  river,  in  a  manner  so  striking,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
convey  by  description  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect  produced. 
This  striking  and  harmonious  effect  was  the  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  from  the  river  being  there  upwards  of  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  garden.  M.  Ternaux,  however,  fixed  on 
a  glimpse  of  the  river  caught  in  the  distance,  and  by  the  two 
ponds  Isefore  mentioned  (16  and  17),  between  which  and  the 
distant  water  the  eye  does  not  meet  with  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption, not  even  grass  or  gravel,  the  distant  reach  is  in  efiect 
brought  home  to  the  drawingroom  windows.  To  understand 
how  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  pond  nearest 
the  eye  (17)  is  full  to  the  brim,  and  from  the  house  (2)  carries 
on  the  eye  to  the  farther  pond  (16),  which,  being  higher  than 
all  the  trees  between  it  and  the  boundary,  and  at  the  same 
time  brimful,  connects  it  in  perspective  witli  the  distant 
reach  of  the  river.  The  merit  of  this  arrangement  belongs 
entirely  to  M.  Temaux,  who  had  no  professional  assistance 
whatever.     The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan :  — 

1,  Manufactory,  storehouses,  workshops,  stables,  and  other  offices  and 

lod^ngs  for  the  overseers. 

2,  Mansion.        3,  Kitchen-garden.        4,  Orangery.        5,  Stove. 

6,  Place  for  the  cheval  de  bois  (roundabout). 

7,  7,  Platforms  of  turf,  surrounded  by  lime  trees,  clipped  architecturally, 

forming  airy  shady  walks. 

8,  Place  for  the  balan9oire  (swing). 

9,  Ber^erie  (sheep-houses).     M.  Temaux  has  a  large  flock  of  merinos, 

which  are  housed  here  every  night  throughout  the  year;  and  every 
day,  when  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  snow,  or  the  rain  is  not 
excessive,  they  are  taken  out,  to  feed  upon,  and  walk  over,  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  common  field  land,  so  as  to  imitate  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  Spain.  There  is  also  a  flock  of  Cachemire  goats  lodged 
with  the  sheep,  and  treated  like  them.  M.  Ternaux  manufactured  the 
finest  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and  Cachemire  shawls  from 
the  hair  of  the  goats.  The  flock  of  goats  and  the  shawl  manu&ctory 
have,  we  believe,  subsequently  been  given  up. 

10,  Sheep-house,  with  dovecot  over.  1 1,  Moss-house. 

12,  Rustic  temple.        13,  Rock,  with  an  archway  and  walk  underneath. 

14,  Chinese  temple.  15,  Parterres. 

V6  and  17,  Ponos  conaected  by  a  rivulet,  18,  Bridge. 
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19,  Rockwork  and  rustic  seat. 

20^  Artificial  spring  and  rocks.   The  water  that  enters  by  this  spring  comes 

firom  the  manufactory  (1),  to  which  it  is  raised  uom  the  Seine  for 

various  useful  purposes. 

31,  Two  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  marble  statues. 

32,  Terrace  walk  supported  by  a  lofty  wall,  near  the  base  of  which  is  the 

Seine.  From  this  terrace  magnificent  views  are  obtained. 
^3,  Avenues,  chiefly  of  horsechestnuts,  clipped  so  as  to  form  columns 
joined  by  arches.  The  soil  being  dry  and  gravelly,  the  trees  are  very 
prolific  in  nuts,  which  were  eaten  greedily  by  the  goats,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  when  properly  dried,  and 
stacked  up  for  winter  use. 

34,  Statues  on  pedestals. 

35,  Lawn  sprinkled  with  shrubs  in  the  natural  manner,  sloping  from  17  to  16. 

36,  Elevated  lawns,  planted  in  the  natural  manner,  and  kept  verdant  and 

close  in  summer  by  nightly  waterings. 

37,  Shady  winding  walks  k  TAnglaise. 

38,  Point  shaded  by  trees,  from  underneath  which  the  master-views  of  the 

place  are  obtained. 

'  There  are  several  small  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  qfSceaux 
viovihy  of  notice*  All  these,  as  well  as  the  public  garden  of 
that  place,  were  formed  out  of  the  park  of  Penthi^vres.  Next 
in  interest  to  the  grounds  of  Admiral  TchitchagofF  are  those 
of  M.  Vandermarcq :  the  former  depends  chiefly  on  art,  the 
latter  on  nature.  It  consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  with 
considerable  diversity  of  surface.  It  was  laid  out  during  the 
consulate,  for  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  celebrated  actress,  by 
the  architect  Berthoud,  who  laid  out  Malmaison.  The  place 
is  not  without  considerable  beauties,  but  it  is  deficient  in  small 
groups ;  and,  when  we  saw  it,  it  was,  like  most  other  French 
villas,  very  badly  kept.  The  villa  of  the  Countess  de  Bruce 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  green-houses  and  its  exotics ;  that 
of  M.  Comte  for  the  architectural  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Penthievres ;  and  that  of  M.  Sartoris  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
English  manner. 

The  Natural,  or  English,  Style  of  Landscape^Gardening  is 
neither  generally  understood  nor  duly  appreciated  in  France ; 
chiefly,  we  believe,  because  the  whole  kingdom,  as  far  as  we 
have  either  heard  or  observed,  does  not  contain  a  single  good 
example.  There  is  no  want  of  romantic  scenery  in  various 
districts;  but  there  is  almost  every  where  a  want  of  close 
green  turf,  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  of  good  adhesive  gravel. 
These  natural  defects  are  aggravated,  rather  than  concealed, 
by  the  excess  of  art ;  by  too  many  walks ;  by  too  many  seats 
and  buildings ;  and  by  too  meagre  a  distribution  of  trees  and 
evergreen  shrubs.  The  defects  of  nature  can  never  be  alto- 
gether overcome ;  more  especially  the  want  of  dark  green 
turf;  but  we  do  not  object  to  sanded  instead  of  gravel  walks, 
provided  they  have  not  deep  harsh  edges,  and  are  neither  tOQ 
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numerous  nor  too  perpetually  serpentining,  without  real  or 
apparent  cause.  In  general,  the  walks,  in  Continental  imitations 
of  the  English  manner  of  laying  out  grounds,  are  too  close 
together,  and  so  much  alike  in  their  lines  of  direction,  that,  in 
flat  grounds  more  especially,  the  effect  is  monotonous*  In 
the  park  of  Madame  Cayla  (^«  25.)9  which  is  on  an  even 
surface,  and  sparingly  though  scientifically  sprinkled  with 
wood,  the  multiplicity  of  walks  which  every  where  meet  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  destroys  alike  grandeur,  richness,  and 
repose.  On  hilly  surfaces,  like  that  of  the  park  of  M.  Doublat 
(Jig*  28.),  a  greater  number  of  walks  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  extent  of  surface  is  admissible  than  on  levels ;  because 
both  the  quantity  of  surface  and  of  wood  appear  much  greater 
than  they  really  are.  The  cause  of  this  appearance  is,  that 
a  rising  surface  presents  a  larger  angle  to  the  eye  than  a  level 
pne.  What  aggravates  the  faults  of  English  gardens  in 
France  is,  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  they  are  gene- 
rally kept ;  extent  there,  as  in  England,  being  more  the  object 
of  ambition  than  excellence.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
both  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  landscape- 
gardening  and  the  want  of  order  and  keeping ;  and  it  gives 
us  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  be  able  to  state  our  conviction 
that  there  are  no  men,  in  any  country,  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  science  and  spirit  of  the  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  in  the  natural,  or  English,  style  than  M.  Soulange 
Bodin  and  M.  Gabriel  Thouin ;  nor  any  places  in  Englan4 
more  neatly  kept  than  Fromont,  Radepont,  M.  Boursault'$ 
garden  at  Paris,  M.  Ternaux's  at  St.  Ouen,  and  that  of 
Admiral  Tchitcbagoff,  at  Sceaux,  were,  when  we  saw  them 
in  1828. 

The  Impraoement  of  Landscape-Gardening  in  France  will 
proceed  rapidly  in  connection  with  other. improvements;  and, 
above  all  things,  when  France  and  Britain  shall  be  so  far 
assimilated  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  to  admit 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  both  countries  visiting  each 
other ;  not,  as  at  present,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris ;  but  for  months  or  years,  to  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  provinces.  The  turf  of  France  might 
be  very  much  improved  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of 
grasses,  and  by  previously  cultivating  and  manuring  the  soil : 
improved,  indeed,  to  an  extent  that  few  could  believe  who 
have  not  seen  the  effect  produced  by  the  mixture  of  grass 
jseeds  for  lawns  used  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  England,  and  by 
M*  Vilmorin  in  France.  If  the  two  particulars  we  have  men- 
tioned were  attended  to,  the  lawns  would  be  mucK  thicker 
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and  closer,  and  tbey  would  by  that  means  retain  mote  moistard 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  continue  growing,  and  consequently  green,' 
during  summer*  The  same  selection  of  grasses  will  insure  « 
uniformity  of  growth  in  lawns  and  pastures,  instead  of  that 
coarseness  and  tuftiness  which  is  now  almost  every  where 
common  in  lawns  on  dry  soils.  The  recent  invendcm  of  a 
mowing  machine,  which  operates  better  on  dry  grass  than  on 
a  moist  surface,  will  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lawns  in  France,  and  in  oUier  countries  with  very 
dry  warm  summers ;  more  especially  when  this  machine  shall 
be  sb  much'  enlarged  and  improved  as  to  be  worked  by  a 
horse.  The  sands  and  gravels  of  France  are  generally  loose, 
and  very  dis^eeable  to  work  on:  by  mixing  the  gravels 
with  burnt  clay  pulverised,  or  the  -sands  with  tar,  or  any  oily 
or  greasy  matter,  they  will  become  hard,  so  as  not  to  require 
that  continual  hoeing  and  raking  which,  in  their  present  state, 
renders  them  more  like  ground  newly  sown  with  seeds  than 
paths  for  walking  on.  Evergreen  shrubs  do  not  thrive  very 
well  in  France,  from  the  great  severity  of  the  winters;  it  is 
surprising  how  few  there  are  in  the  natural  woods  every 
where ;  and  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  pre- 
sent a  dreary  appearance  during  several  months  every  year, 
for  want  of  what  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  the  same  season. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  more  free  use  of  the 
hardier-evergreens,  such  as  box,  yew,  holly,  juniper,  common 
and  Portugal  laurel,  butcher's  broom,  ivy,  &c. :  of  the  rapid- 
growing  evergreens,  such  as  the  CTlex  iSp&rtium,  &c.  (which, 
if  they  are  easily  killed  by  frost,  are  easily  renewed  from  seed), 
and  by  planting  the  more  tender  American  evergreens,  as 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  vacciniums,  &c.,  under  the  protection 
of  deciduous  trees,  in  the  manner  of  undergrowths  to  them. 
In  short,  though  we  cannot  alto^ther  agree  with  the  patriotic 
sentiment  of  our  excellent  friend  Soulange  Bodin  {Annates  de 
Froniontj  tom.  iii.  p.  96. ))  in  his  assertion  that  France  is  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  landscape-gardening,  yet  we  are  con- 
fident that  there  is  no  defect  in  that  country,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  which  may  not  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  resources  ofart. 

The  Improvement  which  an  English  Landscape^Gardener  may 
derive  from  studying  the  state  of  his  art  in  France  is  greater 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  By  observing  the  exagge- 
ration of  either  beauties  or  deformities,  the  causes  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  dislike  that  tbey  excite  are  more  easily  dis- 
covered; and  consequently  our  resources  for  enlarging  the 
one  or  diminishing  the  other  increased.     Moderation  in  the 
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use  of  walks  is  a  lesson  taught  by  almost  every  French  garden ; 
and  not  less  so  the  use  of  depth  of  perspective  in  most  views, 
whether  limited  to  the  interior,  or  extending  across  the  bound-* 
ary.  In  general,  all  that  leads  an  artist  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  the  minds  of  others  in  their  works,  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  him  to  infuse  a  superiority  of  mind  uito  his  own. 

In  our  next  we  shall  take  the  gardens  of  Baden,  and  after- 
wards those  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  which  will  complete 
our  notes. 

{To  be  conHmiedJ) 


Art.  II.  A  Jew  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Gardening  in  Lotver 
Canada^  and  particularly  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  By 
A.  P.  Hart,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  of  Moutreal,  Lower  Canada, 
Fellow  Mont.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  &c. 

Sir, 

On  perusing,  this  morning,  the  39th  number  of  your  in- 
valuable magazine  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  385.),  I  could  not  avoid  re- 
proaching my  friend  and  client,  Mr.  Robert  Cleghom,  one  of 
our  most  respectable  nurserymen  here,  and  the  proprietor  of 
Blinkbonny  Garden,  near  this  city,  for  his  laziness  in  allowing 
89  numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  to  be  published, 
without  contributing  a  single  communication  to  it.  To  show 
you  that  at  least  in  Montreal  we  do  not  altogether  neglect 
horticulture,  I  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  bestir  himself 
I  should  be  in  the  field  before  him ;  and  being  confined  to  my 
bed-room,  of  which  I  have  been  an  inmate  firom  illness  for  a 
month  back,  I  this  evening  thought  that  I  could  not  better 
employ  my  time  than  in  giving  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  state 
of  horticulture  in  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  trusting  that  it  may  not  prove 
altogether  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Horticulture,  far  from  being  neglected,  is  very  much  at- 
tended to,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  particularly  in  Montreal ; 
and  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  than  our  supporting 
three  or  four  large  nurseries.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
exhibit  the  gardens  of  private  individuals  containing  ranges  of 
hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  common  in  a  young  country ;  but  we  have  our  miniature 
villas  and  gardens,  which,  though  not  of  great  extent,  still 
contain  varieties  of  fruits,  of  flowers,  and  every  species  of 
culinary  vegetable. 

It  has  been  very  erroneously  supposed,  that,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  our  summers,  and  the  extreme  length  and  cold 
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of  our  winters,  few  fi*uits  will  ripen  with  us:. but  quite  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  frequent  and  warm  .rains  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  very  intense  heat  of  our  ;$ummer  which 
succeeds,  cause  so  rapid  a  course  of  vegetation,  that  many 
fruits  ripen  here  in  the  open  air,  and  as  standards,  which  can 
only  be  matured  in  England  and  the  north  of  France  as 
espaliers,  or  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat:  we  only 
require  hot-houses  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  or  forcing 
tropical  fruits,  and  fruits  in  winter.  There  is  hardly  an  exotic 
which  we  cannot  bring  into  full  flower  in  our  dwelling-houses, 
where  we  are  obliged  in  winter  to  keep  up  a  great  degree  of 
heat.  Should  we  wish  to  possess  any  extensive  assortment, 
of  course  a  hot-house  would  be  required. 

The  following  are  the  Montreal  nurseries  and  gardens: — : 
Blinkbonny  Garden,  situate  at  Cote  a  Baron,  owned  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert  Cleghorn,  is  the  oldest  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  respectable  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Montreal.  Mr.  Cleghorn  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  disposed  of  annually  by  him  :  his  trees  are  always 
healthy  and  good-looking ;  and,  as  I  am  in  the.  constant  habit 
of  frequenting  his  garden,  in  which  I  may  call  myself  a  pri- 
vileged man,  I  can  testify  as  to  its  neatness  and.  order.  No 
catalogue  has  been  published  from  Blinkbonny  for  some  years ; 
but,  from  my  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Cleghorn  cultivates  and 
has  for  sale  about  thirty  good  kinds  of  apples,  abput  fifteen 
or  eighteen  kinds  of  pear,  about  as  many  kinds  of  plum,  four 
or  five  kinds  pf  cherry,  as  many  of  grape,  about  six  or  eight 
kinds  of  gooseberry,  besides  other  fruits,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  perennial,  herbaceous,  and  green-house  plants; 
among  which  I  must  notice  his  collection  of  ericas  and  aloes, 
filinkbonny  exhibits  also  an  extensive  collection  of  indigenous^ 
plants  and  trees.. 

Donnellan^s  Garden  stands  next  to  Blinkbonny;  and  though 
my  Hibernian  friend  Donnellan  and  I  may  differ  a  little  in 
our  political  way  of  thinking,  we  agree  perfectly  in  our  ideas 
of  gardening;  and  I  niust  dp  Donnellan  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  possesses  a  most  capital  and  promising  nursery ;  and 
his  addition  of  a  green-house  to  his  establishment  (I  omitted 
to  state  there  is  one  at  Blinkbonny),  heated  by  flues  in  winter, 
and  present  collection  of  green-house  plants,  bid  fair  to  make 
us  rich  in  the  introduction  of  new  exotics.  Mr.  Donnellan  ha^ 
a  fine  collection  of  carnations,  which  he  is  successful  in  raising 
from  seed,  and  in  propagating  fiom  pipings,  though  I  prefer 
the  system  (which  I  always  follow)  of  layering  {margotterj 
as  the  Canadians  call  it).  Mr.  Donnellan  is  also  a  market-r 
gardener. 
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TTie  New  Road,  or  Papineau  Road,  Nursery  is  the  next  in 
rank  as  a  nursery,  and  is  the  property  of  an  honest  industrious 
man,  Mr.  M'Kenzie.  His  garden  contains  a  very  large  as« 
sortment  of  fruit  trees ;  and  I  trust  that,  ere  many  years  are 
past,  the  blunt  but  open-hearted  pi'oprietor  of  the  Papineau 
Road  Nursery  will  be  the  owner  of  a  much  larger  establishment* 
Mr.  M^Kenzie  does  a  great  deal  in  the  market-garden  way. 

The  Montreal  Botanic  Garden  is  the  next  in  rank,  as  being 
the  latest  established,  and,  though  last,  by  no  means  least. 
On  this  garden  I  can  dwell  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  French  Canadian  (Canadian  of  French  extrac- 
tion) embracing  the  profession  of  a  nursery  and  seedsman. 
It  is  conducted  by  S.  Guilbault  and  Co.,  and  has  only  been 
in  operation  about  twelve  months.  Mr.  Guilbault  is  a  pro- 
mising and  industrious  young  man ;  and,  though  he  has  not 
received  a  botanical  education,  he  is  striving  hard,  by  intense 
study,  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and  I 
can  give  you  no  better  description  of  his  garden  than  by  send- 
ing you  his  catalogue,  which  you  will  find  contains  327  kinds 
of  green-house  plants,  88  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  ever- 
greens, &c.,  besides  a  large  collection  of  fruits,  &c.  It  may 
be  necessary,  in  justice  to  the  other  nurserymen,  to  state  that 
this  catalogue  contains  numbers  of  plants  and  trees,  of  which 
Mr.  Guilbault  has  only  single  specimens,  and  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  ready  for  sale  for  a  couple  of  years :  in  this  state  are 
at  least  two  thirds  of  his  green-house  plants,  and  as  many  of 
his  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  S.  Guilbault  and  Co.  have 
erected  a  very  capital  green-house  in  the  botanic  garden. 

Thei*e  are  one  or  two  other  nurseries,  but  not  of  sufficient 
note  or  extent  to  require  separate  descriptions. 

In  Quebec,  horticulture  has  latterly  become  very  much 
attended  to,  and  numbers  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  situ- 
ations have  been  laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  very  beautiful 
country  seats  have  been  erected.  In  climate,  Quebec  is  very 
different  to  Montreal,  the  high  grounds  about  the  former  city 
being  more  exposed  to  cold  sea  breezes  than  the  level  ground 
of  the  country  of  Montreal.  I  will  at  a  future  period  give 
you  a  distinct  account  of  the  Quebec  gardens  and  country 
seats,  accompanied  widi,  perhaps,  two  or  three  sketches  of  the 
most  picturesque  situations,  particularly  the  country  seat  of 
William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  at  Carouye,  near  Quebec.  The 
scenery  about  Quebec,  being  perfectly  sublime,  deserves  a 
distinct  article. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  horticulture,  and  horticulture 
^mong  amateurs,  in  Montreal.     In  the  first  place,  the  lower 
prder  of  French  Canadians  are  very  fpnd  of  flowers,  parti- 
VoL.  IX.  —  No.  43.  M 
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cularly  those  residing  in  town,  and  in  winter  they  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  blooming  their  plants,  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  kept  up  in  their  houses  by  means  of  the  stoves  in  use  in 
this  country.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight,  in 
passing  through  the  suburbs  of  this  town  in  winter,  to  see  a 
dozen  or  twenty  Canadian  houses,  in  fact  almost  every  house 
that  is  inhabited  by  a  French  Canadian,  with  the  front  windows 
decorated  with  roses,  carnations,  and  pelargoniums  (parti- 
cularly the  countess  seedling  and  pine-apple  pelargoniums), 
in  full  bloom,  and  flowering  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace 
the  most  scientific  gardener.  Their  gardens  (each  generally 
of  a  small  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  house,  in  which  they 
raise  their  culinary  vegetables)  are  in  summer  generally 
graced  with  a  few  showy  hollyhocks  and  roses,  particularly 
the  cabbage  rose,  together  with  the  large  crimson  paeony,  and 
perhaps  a  few  plants  of  bachelor's  buttons,  and  a  few  annual 
flowers.  Two  things  are  always  found  in  Jean  Baptiste's 
garden,  —  a  lilac  tree  in  one  corner  of  it,  and  the  flower 
borders  full  of  mignonette.  Latterly  the  Canadians  are  be- 
coming more  fond  of  fruit  trees,  though  those  who  could 
afibrd  them  always  had  one  or  two  in  their  gardens.  As  to 
the  gardens  of  the  better-conditioned  order  of  French  Cana- 
dians, and  of  the  English  residents,  they  are  generally  very 
well  cultivated,  and  contain  several  varieties  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  grape,  and  gooseberry,  together  with 
white,  black,  and  red  raspberries,  and  white,  red,  and  black 
currants,  alpine  strawberries,  and  sometimes  the  pine-apple 
strawberry ;  the  grapes  most  commonly  grown  seem  to  be  the 
Sweetwater  and  blue  cluster.  Among  the  larger  and  most 
highly  cultivated  gardens  are  those  of  John  Molson,  sen.  Esq.^ 
the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  John  Molson,  jun.  Esq.,  H.  Corse, 

Esq.  (of  whom  more  anon),  James  Leslie,  Esq., Lepro- 

hon,  Esq.,  B.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Jacob  Dewitt,  Esq.,  and  many 
others.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Molson,  sen.,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  fruits  of  such  kinds  as  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  grape.  Mr.  Molson  has  also 
a  Canadian  arboretum,  and  his  garden  is  extremely  well 
attended  to  by  a  very  deserving  man,  James  McMillan,  for  some 
years  gardener  to  J.  S.  M'Coul,  Esq.  In  the  various  gardens 
above  mentioned  are  cultivated  the  following  kinds  of  apples : 
—  Fameuse,  Pomme  grise,  Bourassa,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
all  Canadian  apples  (the  Bourassa  dying  ofi^  very  fast. 
Why  ?  It  is  said  to  be  because  the  original  tree  lasts  only 
a  certain  length  of  time,  at  the  termination  of  which  period 
even  the  young  trees  inoculated  from  it  die  off"!);  Cal- 
villes  of  kinds.   Early   harvest,  Garden  pippin,   Nonpareil^ 
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Carse  of  Gowrie,  Irish  codling,  Blinkbonny  seedling,  Jun* 
eating,  and  several  other  kinds.  In  my  father's  garden  are 
the  Smith's  and  ^sopus  Spitzemberg,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
greening,  and  Newton  pippin,  all  excellent  apples.  Of  pears 
the  following  kinds  :  —  Summer  and  Winter  bonchr^tien. 
Doyenne  blanche,  Cuisse  madame,  Vargalien,  Beurre,  and 
Seckle.  Of  plums,  the  Bulmer  Washington ;  purple,  white, 
and  yellow  egg  plums ;  white  and  green  gages,  large  Orleans, 
Bingham  plum,  and  Prince's  white  gage.  The  only  kinds  of 
cherry  which  succeed  here  are,  the  Kentish,  Cluster,  and  Early 
mayduke.  The  grapes  most  commonly  cultivated  are,  the 
White  Sweetwater,  and  Blue  cluster,  or  Black  Hamburgh ; 
but  in  almost  all  the  above  gardens  are  the  White  chasselas 
and  the  Wellington,  a  very  large  and  fine  grape;  also  the 
Portugal  grape :  we  have  also  the  Isabella  grape  cultivated, 
which  is  an  indigenous  grape ;  and  I  saw  in  the  market,  ex- 
hibited as  a  show  by  Mr.  Leprohon  from  his  garden,  two  oi* 
three  bunches  of  the  Isabella,  each  from  14  to  16  in.  long, 
and  about  4  or  5  in.  broad  at  the  broadest.  I  will  obtam 
from  Leprohon  the  weight  of  the  largest  bunch,  and  let  you 
know  it.  The  strawberries  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
most  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  in  those  of  amateurs,  are,  the 
Alpines,  Devonshire,  Chili,  Pine-apple,  and  by  one  or  two 
(being  just  introduced)  Wilmot's  superb.  The  gooseberries 
cultivated  are  generally  the  Top  sawyer.  Whitesmith,  Rock- 
wood,  Crown  Bob,  General  de  Rottenberg  (a  seedling  named 
after  a  governor  of  the  province).  These  are  the  fruits  most 
generally  introduced  by  the  above  gentlemen. 

With  regard  to  floriculture,  we  have  very  fine  beds  of 
tulips, ranunculuses,  anemones,  auriculas, polyanthuses;  in  fact, 
of  all  florists'  flowers ;  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Dahlias  (or  georginas,  as  they  are  more  correctly  termed) 
have  been  but  lately  introduced ;  and  my  father  (Benjamin 
Hart,  Esq.)  can  boast  of  the  best  collection  of  them,  more 
than  twenty  of  the  finest  double  dwarf  and  tall  kinds  having 
ilowered  in  most  splendid  style  at  his  garden  (Beaulieu,  near 
Blinkbonny),  and  among  them  Coccinea  maxima.  King  of 
the  Whites,  King  David,  Purpurea,  Countess  of  Liverpool, 
Beaute  d'Angleterre,  Golden  yellow,  andSpectabilis(anenione- 

Bowered).     The  whole  collection  was  a  present  from * 

Briscoe,  Esq.,  of  Firtree  Grove,  near  Dudley.  The  exotics 
cultivated  are  generally  pelargoniums,  of  about  40  kinds; 
camellias,  10  or  12  kinds,  including  the  Chandler/,  only 
one  of  which  is  in  Montreal,  one  which  I  imported  from 
Messrs.  Chandler's  having  died ;  aloes,  ericas,  cactuses 
"(particularly  the  speciosissima),  Cr&ssulae,  Hoya,  HeMoirb^ 
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pium,  Justic/a.  Lob^l/a  iulgens  and  spl^ndens,  Jasmlnum, 
Cerium  Oleander,  Pittosporum,  Primula  prae'nitens,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  we  bloom  in  the  windows  of  our  houses, 
as  the  heat  requisite  to  be  kept  up  in  winter  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  above  exotics.  Very  few  persons 
have  green-houses  here ;  the  neatest  is  one  which  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, the  lady  of  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  has  this  year  caused 
to  be  attached  to  her  house.  It  contains  a  very  well  selected 
collection  of  plants,  and  does  credit  to  Mrs.  Bingham's  taste 
and  knowledge  of  floriculture. 

I  must  now  return  to  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  whose  garden,  in 
St.  Anne's  suburbs,  is  a  perfect  curiosity.  It  is  not  above 
80  ft.  deep  by  about  1 00  ft.  broad,  and  contains  as  much  as 
many  well  cultivated  gardens  of  four  or  five  acres.  Mr.  Corse, 
who  is  a  practical  gardener,  is  fond  of  budding  and  grafting 
a  number  of  species  on  the  same  tree,  and  from  grafts  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Messrs.  Landreth  of  Philadelphia;  from 
the  late  M.  Parmentier  of  Long  Island ;  and  from  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  through  one  of  its  members ;  he 
has  grafled  at  least  twenty  new  kinds  of  pears,  and  fifty  of 
apples,  all  on  about  two  dozen  of  trees,  and  all  his  grafts  are 
doing  well.  He  has  raised  three  seedling  plums,  one  of  which, 
Corse's  seedling  (I  think  it  is  so  called),  is  as  fine  a  plum 
as  any  I  have  ever  tasted,  and  is  of  a  very  large  size ;  it  is  of 
the  magnum  bonum  kind.  Mr.  Corse  is  a  great  fancier  of 
florists'  flowers,  in  the  raising  of  which  he  excels. 

We  have  no  horticultural  society  in  operation  in  Montreal. 
Some   years    ago   there  was   one  in   existence,    which  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  awarded  medals 
and  silver  cups  as  prizes  for  florists'  flowers  and  for  fruit ; 
but  by  degrees  it  sunk  into  a  kind  of  torpid  state,  in  which  it 
has  remained  for  (now)  more  than  eight  or  nine  years.     I 
consider  it  defunct;  but  whenever  a  proposition  is  made  to 
establish  a  new  society,  up  starts  a  member  of  this  (cataleptic) 
society,  and  says,  "  Oh  no  I  I  cannot  join  any  such  society, 
as  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  is  still  in  existence : " 
in  other  words   "  It  is  not  dead,  only  in  a  trance  ! "     How- 
ever, a  number  of  amateurs  are  determined  to  throw  off*  the 
shackles  of  this  half  dead  and  alive  association,  and  form  a 
horticultural  society,  the  prospectus  of  which  I  hope  ere  long 
to  send  you.     Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  prospects  of  gardeners  coming  out  to  Canada. 
In  Canada  we  have  no  employment  for  forcing-gardeners,  unless 
it  be  forcing  raised  in  hot-beds  in  the  open  air.     We  only  wish 
for  and  would  employ  men  who  understand  their  trade,  are 
something  of  botanists,  and  well-educated  men*.    By  well- 
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educated  men,  Jmean  men  possessing  a  good  English  education, 
and  who  can  read  and  write  well.  None  but  those  who  are  in« 
dustrious,  honest,  and  sober  men  can  hope  to  find  employment. 
Once  drunk,  and  a  gardener  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
employer ;  once  discharged  without  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct, and  he  will  never  obtain  employment  again.  A  gar- 
dener's wages  vary  from  2L  to  Si.  105.  and  4/.  per  month; 
an  assistant  gardener  from  \L  \0s.  to  2/.  per  month.  Farm 
labourers  get  here  from  12/.  to  IS/,  per  annum;  farmers  from 
20/.  to  40/.,  or  generally  on  shares.  Although  I  find  that  my 
natural  love  of  scribbling  and  talking  (for  which  faults  blame 
my  profession)  has  lengthened  this  communication  to  such  a 
degree,  I  still  must  extend  it  a  few  lines,  to  say  that  we  have 
a  very  capital  society  in  existence  in  Montreal,  **  The  Montreal 
Natural  History  Society,"  of  which  I  am  a  fellow.  I  will 
hereafler  send  you  a  description  of  this  association,  and  of  its 
museum ;  and  I  will  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity  send 
the  Transactions  of  the  Quebec  Literacy  and  Historical  Society ^ 
of  which  two  volumes  are  published. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
St.  Vincent  Street^  Montreal^  A.  P.  Hart. 

Oct.  25.  i832. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Hart  for  the  above  com- 
munication, and  others  which  we  have  received  from  him ;  and 
we  have  also  to  thank  our  old  and  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Cleghorn,  for  a  packet  and  a  letter.  We  wish  we  could 
hear  from  both  parties  frequently.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Disabilities  experienced  by  young  Gardeners,  tn 
acquiring  professional  and  general  Knomeage.     By  Scienti^ 

ET  JuSTITl-ffi  AmATOR. 

Sir, 
After  the  interesting  remarks  you  made  upon  my  last 
communication  (Vol.VIII.-p.  64?4?.)j  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  another  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  indeed  too 
true  that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  are  undoubtedly  great, 
and  although  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  the  efiectual 
removal  of  them  can  only  be  accomplished  "  in  a  succeeding 
generation,"  yet  surely  the  consideration  that  our  efforts  may 
in  the  least  be  instrumental  for  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
brethren  will  more  than  induce  us  to  use  every  means  in  opr 
power  "  for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  all"  the  great  im- 
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portance  of  disseminating  knowledge  as  one  of  the  means  by 
whjch  this  great  end  is  to  be  gained.  In  proportion  as  ad- 
vantages for  mental  cultivation  are  enjoyed  and  made  use  of 
by  the  different  classes  of  society,  we  may  expect  to  see  an 
honourable  noble-minded  population.  It  was  long  the  boast 
pf  gardeners  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  class  of  men  rather  su- 
perior in  their  mental  attainments.  For,  independently  of  many 
of  the  operations  of  our  art  being  the  most  delightful  in  which 
man  can  be  engaged,  the  beholding  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
instinctively  leads  to  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
objects  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant ;  and  thus  a  prin- 
ciple of  enquiry  being  produced,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
appearing  in  a  form  more  alluring  to  the  gardener  thanjt 
generally  did  to  the  mechanic,  the  supposed  superiority  of  the 
former  was  the  consequence.  I  say  wars,  for  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  show  that  notm  it  is  the  case.  The  long-slumbering 
spirit  of  .research  being  at  length  aroused,  a  wonderful  alter- 
ation lias  been  produced  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  our 
countrymen.  But  while  other  classes  of  opemtives  have 
their  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  their  debating  clubs,  and 
mutual  instruction  societies,  their  prize  essays,  and  institutions 
for  the  dissemination  of  science ;  all  operating  as  so  many 
breezes  for  wafting  them  with  full-extended  sails  along  the 
tide  of  improvement ;  not  only  are  young  gardeners  in  general 
deprived  of  these  advantages,  but  often  additional  obstacles 
are  put  in  their  way,  so  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  age,  may  be  said  to  have  done  so,  more 
in  spite  of  opposing  circumstances,  than  from  the  fostering 
care  they  experienced.  As  the  exposing  of  an  evil  is  gene- 
rally the  first  step  towards  its  extermination,  I  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  low  wages,  and  want  of  proper  encouragement,  advert 
to  several  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  we  are  frequently  ex- 
posed, in  our  pursuit  of  general  and  professional  knowledge. 

The  first  impediment  to  many  a  young  man  begins  to  act 
as  soon  as  he  commences  the  profession.  If  he  serves  his 
time  in  a  small  establishment,  he  is  likely  to  acquire  a  pretty 
good  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  as  his  master  will 
converse  freely  with  him,  and  give  him  all  the  information  in 
his  power.  But,  as  the  minds  of  youth  are  very  susceptible 
of  being  struck  with  admiration  of  external  splendour,  he 
becomes  anxious  to  receive  his  first  instructions  in  some  cele- 
brated establishment,  and  willingly  agrees  to  pay  a  high  ap- 
prentice fee,  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  be  more  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  finally  be  better  qualified  for^ 
and  more  likely  to  receive,  a  respectable  situation.  Often  is 
this  hope  disappointed.     The  master,  instead  of  encouraging 
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ihe  inqaisitive  disposition  so  common  to  youth,  seldom  deigns 
to  speak  to  him  at  all,  and,  from  bis  keeping  such  a  distance, 
the  young  man  cannot  summon  the  assurance  to  ask  him  to 
explain  any  thing  that  may  appear  a  difficulty.  In  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  there  is  generally  a  foreman  who  exer- 
cises a  sufficiently  hectoring  authority  over  the  men,  but  who 
often  possesses  neither  the  ability  nor  the  willingness  to  im- 
part much  useful  information ;  and  his  conduct  towards  the 
journeymen  (along  with  whom  the  apprentice  is  employed) 
being  any  thing  but  calculated  to  insure  respect,  they  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  exposing  his  faults  to  each  other, 
and  holding  up  his  operations  to  ridicule,  so  that  the  young 
man,  although  anxious  for  information,  can  come  to  no  cer- 
tainty in  forming  his  ideas;  but,  soon  seeing  through  some  in- 
consistencies, both  of  journeymen  and  foreman,  and  acquiring 
the  art  of  using  his  tools  as  dexterously  as  any  of  them,  he 
builds  himself  up  in  his  own  self-sufficiency,  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  every  improvement,  and  seldom  perceives  his  error 
until,  when  placed  in  diffi^rent  circumstances,  he  finds,  to  his 
sorrow,  that,  instead  of  being  a  proficient,  he  has  his  business 
still  to  learn.  These  things  ought  not  to  be.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a  gardener  is  different  from  most  others.  Many  of 
the  operations  of  oilf  urt  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  one.  The  laws  and  pi'inciples  upon  which 
these  operations  are  founded  are  not  so  easily  attainable,  and 
the  master-gardener  who  gives  not  instruction  on  thesepoints 
to  his  apprentice,  or  does  not  cause  them  to  be  given,  is  guilty 
of  little  less  than  unjustly  defrauding  the  young  man  of  his 
money,  and  robbing  him  of  his  time,  that  most  precious  of 
all  treasures. 

In  former  days,  when  a  man  had  served  his  apprenticeship, 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  farther  knowledge  of  his  profession 
were  laid  open  to  him,  his  good  cpnduct  and  strict  attention 
to  his  duty  being  sufficient  recommendations  for  enabling  him 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  most  respectable  establishments. 
Very  different  is  the  case  now.  From  the  superabundance  of 
hands,  not  only  is  there  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  journey-^ 
man's  situation,  but  the  practice  is  becoming  common  of 
shutting  the  gates  of  extensive  establishments  upon  those  who 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  a  premium  to  the  master. 
I  know  of  no  other  class  of  operatives  that  are  exposed  to 
this  humiliating  necessity.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the 
practice  may  be  justifiable.  When  a  man,  after  great  .atten- 
tion and  trouble,  succeeds  in  cultivating,  to  a  great  degree  of 
Cerfection,  any  department  of  the  vegetable  world,  he  cannot 
e  found  fault  with  for  taking  a  compensation  from  those  who 
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are  anxious  to  witness  his  rationale  of  culture,  provided  they 
have  full  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  receiving  all  the  neces- 
sary instruction  and  information ;  but  there  are  instances 
where,  from  attendant  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
these  expectations  can  be  realised,  as  in  the  case  of  a  much 
praised  establishment  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London, 
where  the  young  men  must  pay  a  large  premium  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  grounds,  and  yet  the  individual  who 
exacts  this  sum  considers  it  beneath  him  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  his  men,  and  (as  I  have  been  informed)  deigns 
not  to  hear  a  request  or  grant  a  favour,  unless  submitted  to 
his  consideration  by  being  sent  upon  paper,  in  the  form  of  a 
petition.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  young  man  can 
receive  the  worth  of  his  money  in  such  a  place  as  this.  It  is, 
however,  of  little  use  mentioning  instances ;  we  must  attack 
the  principle  itself,  as  the  practice  is  now  becoming  so  fashion- 
able, that  we  can  scarcely  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  either  encouraged  or  winked  at  by  gentlemen,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  their  head  gardeners  better  wages.  That  it  is 
attended  with  injurious  results  to  the  journeyman  gardener 
(unless  when  more  than  compensated  by  the  kindness  and 
communicativeness  of  his  master)  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted,  were  no  other  evils  resulting  from  it  than  the  impos- 
sibility, to  which  it  exposes  him,  of  purchasing  books  connected 
with  his  profession,  many  of  >vhich,  from  their  extravagant 
price,  are  already  too  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Before  leaving 
the  subject,  I  shall  advert  to  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Whid- 
den's  (Vol,  VI 11.  p.  730.),  that  "  no  honest  gardener  would 
be  so  great  a  blockhead  as  to  give  20/.  for  a  situation."  Such 
a  sweeping  declaration  leads  me,  in  charity,  to  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Whidden  is  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who  have 
never  experienced  the  difficulties  with  which  gardeners  are 
beset.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  no  man  would  do  so  by 
an  act  of  pure  volition,  any  more  than  the  young  gardener 
who  consents  to  pay  a  premium  at  every  establishment  he 
enters.  It  is  necessity  which  causes  the  latter  to  pay  out  of 
his  wages  from  Is.  to  4s.  per  week,  or  a  premium  of  from  4/. 
to  20/.,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  an  establishment  merely 
as  a  workman ;  and,  impelled  by  the  same  necessity,  the  in- 
telligent honest  gardener,  who  had  (as  many  have)  little  in- 
terest or  influence  to  depend  upon,  would  show  very  few  signs 
of  block headism  by  giving  20/.,  if  he  could  raise  as  much 
money,  for  a  respectable  situation,  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
comfortable,  in  preference  to  being  without  employment,  or 
begging  admittance  into  a  nursery,  and,  when  there,  living 
for  two  or  three  years  in  all  the  agonies  of  disappointed  hope. 
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Out  of  two  evils  I  should  select  the  least.  Instead  of  finding 
fault  with  "  An  Enemy  to  Bribery,"  for  exposing  a  system, 
because  it  was  far  from  being  general,  Mr.  Whidden  either 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  evil 
most  effectually  is  to  attack  it  whenever  it  presents  itself,  and 
not  to  wait  until  the  generality  of  the  practice,  as  in  the  case 
of  premium-taking,  proves  almost  a  sufficient  defence. 

A  calm  comfortable  state  of  mind  greatly  accelerates  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but  this  advantage  the  journeyman 
gardener  is  often  a  stranger  to,  his  mind  being  kept  in  con- 
stant uneasiness  from  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  master. 
Those  who  have  always  been  placed  under  kind  intelligent 
masters  can  form  no  idea  of  the  painful  sensations  which  the 
feeling  mind  experiences  in  being  placed  in  circumstances 
entirely  the  reverse.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  prac- 
tice of  tyrannising  over  the  men  is  unknown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  the  pleasing  circumstances  in  which  I  am  at 
present  placed,  under  one  of  the  most  affable  and  communi- 
cative of  masters,  with  great  opportunities  for  mental  cultiva- 
tion, have  not  yet  erased  from  my  memory  the  recollection  of 
scenes,  not  more  revolting  to  the  honourable  mind,  than  they 
are  subversive  of  the  improvement  of  gardeners.  Painful 
though  the  truth  be,  it  must  be  told  that  there  are  master- 
gardeners  whose  practice  gives  evidence  that  they  consider 
themselves  a  different  species  of  beings  from  their  assistants ; 
and  who,  were  it  not  for  the  laws  we  enjoy,  would  exercise 
their  power  in  as  cruel  and  overbearing  a  manner  as  ever  was 
attempted  by  any  blood-stained  despot.  I  have  witnessed  a 
master-gardener,  with  rage  in  his  countenance  and  fury  in 
his  eyes,  seizing  a  rod,  and  threatening  to  lay  prostrate  a 
couple  of  his  men  ;  and,  merely  as  an  instance  of  haughtiness 
and  pride,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  another,  who, 
when  observing  one  of  his  assistants  coming  towards  him  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  favour,  generally  commenced  walking 
in  another  direction,  so  that  the  degraded  suppliant  was  under 
the  necessity  of  walking  at  his  heels  in  making  known  his 
request,  and  then  obliged  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog  for  a 
considerable  distance  farther,  before  his  mighty  highness 
would  deign  to  give  an  answer  of  yes  or  no.  There  is  one 
comforting  thought,  however,  that,  in  almost  all  the  places  I 
have  heard  of  where  master-gardeners  are  noted  for  their 
haughtiness  and  oppression,  they  are  likewise  known  for  their 
want  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  deficiency  in  intellectual 
attainments.  True  ability  has  little  chance  of  being  noticed 
in  such  places.  Nay,  were  it  not  that  it  would  take  up  too 
uch  space,  and  might  be  prejudicial  to  some  individuals,  I 
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ccNiId  show,  from  instances,  that  a  man's  general  knowledge 
lias  been  the  means  of  rendering  him  an  eyesore,  and  ex- 
posing him  to  every  species  of  insult.  To  be  convicted  of 
asserting  your  innocence  when  charged  with  unwarranted 
blame  is,  with  such  men,  a  sufficient  plea  for  stigmatising  you 
with  the  epithets  of  insolent  and  surly,  and  indulging  in 
abusive  language  that  would  disgrace  a  company  of  oyster- 
women,  or  a  party  of  coal-heavers.  Tlie  effects  of  such  treat- 
ment not  only  preclude  improvement  during  the  hours  of 
labour,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  that,  when  a  young  man  got 
to  his  lodgings  at  night,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  for  apply- 
ing himself  to  any  study  whatever,  he  has  retired  disconsolate 
to  his  chamber,  there  to  experience  some  relaxation  of  his 
griefs,  by  giving  vent  to  those  distracting  feelings  "  of  which, 
in  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  his  pride  had  stopped  the  flood- 
gates." Some  support  this  abominable  system,  considering  it 
necessary  for  keeping  men  in  subjection,  and  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  their  duties.  Never  was  a  weaker  argument  pro- 
duced, or  that  showed  less  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
That  a  master  should  keep  as  much  distance  from  his  men 
as  is  necessary  for  respect  to  his  authority  and  obedience  to 
his  commands  none  will  deny ;  but  that  this  tyrannising  sys- 
tem can  be  productive  of  these  results  none  will  admit  who 
have  marked  the  fear  portrayed  in  the  countenance,  and  the 
energy  apparent  in  every  muscle,  of  the  men,  when  the  little 
despot  appeared  in  view,  and  the  skulking,  scheming,  and 
watching  that  took  place,  when  once  he  was  out  of  the  way. 
To  treat  men  with  humanity  and  confidence  is  the  true  method 
to  render  them  diligent  and  faithful.  The  better  feelings  of 
their  nature  are  brought  into  action,  and,  impelled  by  grati- 
tude and  respect,  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  further  their 
master's  designs  and  promote  his  interest. 

The  practice  prevalent  in  some  places,  of  causing  the  young 
men  to  work  beyond  regular  hours,  witRout  allowing  them 
any  compensation,  cannot  but  be  prejudicial,  as  depriving 
them  of  those  hours  of  relaxation  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  mental  improvement.  That  there  are  occasions  when  an 
hour  or  two  of  extra-time  may  be  required  none  will  deny, 
or  seek  to  withhold ;  but  the  rendering  of  it  common  is  not 
only  a  species  of  robbery,  but  a  degrading  of  the  young  men. 
below  the  labourers,  who  are  generally  permitted  to  go  home 
at  the  regular  hours.  Perhaps  some  may  say  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity in  the  case ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  do  so  if  it  is  required  :  the  consequence  of  the  least 
grumbling  or  remonstrance  would  be,  the  information,  by  none 
of  the  most  pleasant  methods,  that,  if  you  did  not,  another 
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would ;  and  thus  the  young  men)  koowing  bow  aiueh  they  are 
exposed  to  the  eflFects  of  their  master's  caprice,  are  forced 
silently  to  put  up  with  systems  of  oppression  which  they  de- 
test and  abhor.  In  most  cases  I  believe  the  practice  originates 
in  the  selfishness  of  the  master,  who,  to  obtain  a  little  praise 
to  himself,  strives  to  keep  up  a  better  appearance  than  the 
number  of  his  assistants  admits  of;  thus  not  only  rendering 
the  place  uncomfortable  to  his  men,  but  unpleasant  to  the 
next  gardener  who  may  come  in  his  room.  I  have  taken  no- 
tice of  this  species  of  oppression,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
toward  it  the  attention  of  the  employers  of  gardeners,  as,  from 
several  circumstances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  general  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  practice. 

The  last  disadvantage  to  which  I  would  allude  is,  the  very 
uncomfortable  hovels  in  which,  in  many  instances,  the  young 
men  are  lodged.  It  is  a  common  practice,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  young  men  employed  in  the  garden  to  be  lodged 
upon  the  premises,  and  yet  seldom  is  there  any  place  thought 
of  for  them  until  all  the  buildings  are  completed,  and  then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  sheds  behind  the  houses  gets  a 
sort  of  fit  up  for  their  reception.  There  are  many  comfort- 
able rooms  thus  formed ;  but  I  know  of  instances  where  they 
are  so  cold,  damp,  and  gloomy  [see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  596.]*  as  to 
be  totally  unfit  for  human  habitations.  Not  only  do  these 
uncomfortable  abodes,  by  the  unpleasant  sensations  they 
create,  operate  to  a  certain  extent  as  barriers  to  mental  im- 
provement ;  but  the  young  men,  being  incited  to  seek  that 
pleasure  abroad  which  they  cannot  enjoy  at  home,  are  often 
thus  driven  to  form  those  habits  of  unsteadiness  and  dissipa- 
tion which  are  both  ruinous  to  themselves  and  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
for  the  removal  of  this  evil,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
little  more  would  be  necessary  than  pointing  it  out  to  the 
nobleman  or  gentleman :  but  the  principles  of  some  men  seem 
to  be  such,  that,  instead  of  endoavouring  to  difiuse  happiness 
around  them,  they  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  contrasting  their 
own  commodious  dwellings  with  the  damp,  dirty,  unwhole- 
some dungeons  of  those  who  are  their  inferiors.  I  can  scarcely 
expect  that  you  should  devote  any  of  your  pages  to  plans  for  the 
abodes  of  assistants,  as  you  are  doing  for  head  gardeners ;  but, 
that  you  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  statements, 
I  request  that,  when  you  again  take  a  tour  through  the  coun- 
try, you  will  take  a  peep  at  some  of  those  abominable  filthy 
holes,  often  appropriated  for  us,  which  have  already  proved, 
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and  are  still  likely  to  prove,  ruinous  to  many  a  healthy  con- 
stitution. 

In  sending  you  this  long  train  of  disadvantages,  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  no  personal  motives  on  the  one  hand,  or  ^^  malice 
or  jealousy"  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  780.)  on  the  other ;  but  purely  by 
the  desire  of  seeing  all  impediments  removed  which  obstruct 
the  possession  of  real  knowledge,  either  by  the  gardener  or  the 
community  at  large.  By  real  knowledge,  I  mean  not  merely 
an  acquaintance  with  the  operations  and  principles  of  our 
profession,  but  a  knowledge  which,  while  it  informs  us  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  men,  likewise  shows  us  our  duties  in 
the  different  stations. of  society,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  masters 
and  servants,  parents  and  children,  &c. ;  which,  in  short,  while 
it  teaches  us  the  homage  which,  as  creatures,  we  owe  to  the 
Creator,  likewise  clearly  unfolds  to  our  view  the  benevolent 
conduct  we  are  bound  to  practise  toward  our  brethren  of 
mankind.  Sensible  of  my  own  ignorance  and  need  of  as- 
sistance, having  only  begun  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge, I  feel  anxious  that  others  should  not  only  taste,  but 
feast  upon,  the  same ;  and  proud  shall  I  be  if  my  feeble  efforts 
should  in  the  least  be  instrumental  in  accelerating  the  propa- 
gation of  a  blessing  needed  in  every  climate,  and  suited  to 
every  soil.  I  call  upon  you,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  not  only  to  continue  your  assistance,  but  to 
give  increased  support.  I  call  upon  Mr.  Mallet,  and  all  those 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  told  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  not 
to  stop  here,  but  to  lend  their  aid  in  getting  these  qualifica- 
tions put  within  our  reach.  I  call  upon  every  man  whose 
heart  is  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  philanthropy,  and  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  by  principles  which  incite  him  to  do  to 
others  as  he  would  be  done  to,  to  let  no  opportunity  escape 
of  fostering  the  spread  of  intelligence,  knowing  it  will  prove 
a  mighty  instrument,  not  only  for  ameliorating  that  profession 
to  which  he  belongs,  not  merely  for  advancing  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  true  enjoyments  of  his  countrymen,  but  also  for 
furthering  the  spread  of  civilisation,  and  extending  happiness 
and  peace  over  the  world.  From  men  who  tell  us  that  know- 
ledge has  already  been  productive  of  evil,  arid  that  in  the  end 
it  will  complete  the  ruin  of  our  country,  we  can  expect  no- 
thing but  opposition.  Some  who  advocate  this  doctrine  owe 
their  comfortable  situation  in  life  to  having  received  a  superior 
education ;  and  yet,  with  a  miserly  selfishness,  they  would  deny 
the  same  pleasures  to  others,  telling  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
education  only  rendered  workmen  more  insolent  and  unma- 
nageable. That  true  knowledge  renders  a  man  insolent,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  will  not  for  a  mo- 
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ment  credit ;  that  it  will  show  him  the  treatment  he  ought  to 
experience,  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny.  Unmanageable,  for- 
sooth !  These  would-be  sages  are  right  for  once ;  for  well  do 
they  know  that  the  spread  of  information  will  ring  the  death- 
knell  to  their  despotic  power.  Let  them  do  what  they  can  to 
stop  the  march  of  intellect ;  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the 
period  will  come  when  they  shall  no  longer  shine  resplendent 
amid  the  gloom  of  ignorance  with  which  they  delight  to  be 
surrounded ;  when,  a  more  extended  education  being  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  population,  their  ideas  shall 
receive  such  an  expansion  as  will  lead  them  indignantly  to 
throw  down  the  habit  of  the  slave  and  the  badge  of  the  serf, 
to  array  themselves  in  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  man  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  impossible  though  it  seem  to  these  narrow- 
minded  upholders  of  wrong,  a  mutual  attachment  shall  be 
formed  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the  former 
being  rendered  more  generous  and  humane,  and  the  latter 
more  faithful  and  trustworthy.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SCIENTIJS  £T  JuSTITIiB  AmATOR. 

Staffordshire  J  Dec.  21.  1832. 


Art.  IV.    Some  of  the  Disabilities  which  enthral  young  Gardeners* 

By  Ephebicus  Horticultor. 

Sir, 
Any  unprejudiced  reader  of  your  magazine  may  see,  and 
every  under-gardener  who  •  knows  what  it  is  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  must  feel,  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  remarks  of 
your  very  intelligent  correspondent,  "  Sci^ntiee  et  Justiti^ 
Amator"  (Vol.  VIII.   p.  64?  1.),    upon   Mr,   Mallet's   advice 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  521.)  to  young  gardeners.     The  true  state  of 
the  young  aspirant  of  the  spade,  and  the  various  disadvantages . 
under  which  he  labours,  standing  as  hinderances  to  his  further 
improvement,  are  subjects  which  ought  to  interest  not  a  little 
every  employer  of  gardeners,  every  lover  of  horticulture,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  because  it  is  evident, 
that  each  has  his  peculiar  interests,  or  at  least  those  of  his 
successor,  in  some  degree  at  stake,  in  the  attainments  of  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners ;  for,  if  the  young  gardener  has. 
fewer  advantages,  he  will  have  to  contend  with  more  pri- 
vations ;  and,  of  course,  by  thus  having  less  opportunity  of 
gaining  knowledge,  he  must  retrograde  in  science,  and  a  cor-, 
responding  loss  will  hence  accrue,  first,  to  the  employers 
of  gardeners,  inasmuch  as  the  gardeners,  by  decreasing  in 
knowledge,  will  decrease  in  power  (for  knowledge  is  power}»: 
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and  be  less  able  to  discharge  the  various  duties  incumbent  on 
him ;  secondly,  to  every  lover  of  gardening,  in  as  far  as  the 
very  cause  and  essence  of  his  delight  and  admiration  will  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  gardener  is 
learned  or  ignorant ;  and  thirdly,  to  you,  the  editor  of  their 
magazine,  just  inasmuch  as  its  talent  and  worth  depend  upon 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  part 
of  that  body.  In  proportion,  then,  as  its  existence  is  based 
upon  their  taste  and  scientific  desires,  just  in  as  far  as  we 
recede  from  science,  the  taste  for  your  magazine  will  decrease, 
till  at  last,  if  this  declension  continues,  the  very  love  of  learn*- 
ing  with  gardeners,  and  your  work,  will  become  extinct. 

The  contemplation  of  the  conduct  of  horticultural  societies, 
which  have  for  their  avowed  object  the  improvement  of  gar- 
deners and  gardening,  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, has  often  excited  in  my  mind  a  degree  of  surprise 
approaching  to  wonder.  If  their  practice  be  a  just  criterion, 
the  whole  aim  seems  to  be,  to  encourage,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  head  gardener,  who  is,  or  at  least  should  be, 
a  proficient  in  his  calling,  to  make  greater  strides  in  the 
acquisition  of  professional  skill,  and  to  excite  in  his  mind  a 
thirst  for  the  prosecution  of  original  investigation ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  entirely  neglect  the  most  important  part 
of  the  body,  the  young;  who  are  left  to  steer,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  knowledge  of  their  business,  in  any  manner  they 
think  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances  or  inclination.  No 
prizes  are  awarded  to  them  for  essays,  well  drawn  plans,  or 
original  designs;  prizes  which,  however  trifling  may  be  their 
real  value,  would  act  as  a  sure  stimulus  to  exertion,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  fetching  out  and  bringing  into  action 
the  latent  abilities  of  not  a  few.  Much  could  be  justly  said 
in  reference  to  the  ill-organ isetl  state  and  inefficiency  of  these 
societies,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  instituted ;  but 
this  is  aside  from  the  object  of  my  present  letter. 

Your  correspondent,  above  alluded  to,  has  shown  that  we 
labour  under  disadvantages  totally  unknown  to  many  other 
occupations,  and  he  has  touched  cursorily  upon  the  greater 
part  of  our  difficulties ;  but,  as  he  appears  well  qualified  to 
wield  the  quill,  and  able  to  describe  what  he  feels  both  in 
body  and  mind,  I  would  suggest  that  you  invite  him  to  enter 
a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  our  grievances :  and  this  I 
would  urge  the  more  upon  you,  because  I  am  aware  that  the 
first  step  towards  making  wrong  right,  is  to  be  sensible  that  it 
is  so ;  and  for  another  reason :  —  I  know  that  many  of  the  evils 
complained  of  by  journeymen  are  of  easy  remedy;  and  in 
many  cases  are  not  the  fault  of  the  employer,  but  emanate 
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too  often  from  the  intrigue  and  self-interested  disposition  of 
the  head  gardener.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  per-* 
sons  who  have  passed  the  subordinate  degrees  before  obtain- 
ing command  would,  from  their  experience  of  the  situation  of 
an  inferior,  be  more  lenient  and  indulgent;  and  wonld  take 
every  opportunity  of  impressing  those  under  them  with  the 
true  value  of  time,  and  the  important  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  situation  they  desire  eventually  to  fill,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  gratification  to  their  employers :  yet  it  is  a 
fact,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case,  and^I  am  grieved  I  cannot  make  an  exception  of 
the  gardener;  for,  in  too  many  instances,  they  treat  their 
young  assistants  in  such  a  haughty  and  overbearing  manner 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  the  most  anxious  lose,  heart,  and 
enough  to  destroy  any  bright  embryo  genius  that  may  come 
under  its  blighting  influence. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  what  I  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced, and  to  assist  as  much  as  in  me  lies  to  extirpate  that 
monster,  oppression,  from  the  precincts  of  the  love-inspiring 
garden,  let  me  tell  you  that,  in  re-reading  some  late  volumes 
of  your  Magazine,  1  observe  this  subject  has  not  been  altogether 
overlooked  by  your  correspondents;  for  in  Vol.  V.  p.  18.  I 
see  the  money-extorting  system  of  many  gardeners,  entirely 
independent  of  ability  or  past  experience,  has  been  criticised 
by  R.  S.  E.  "  Neutral"  also  (p.  101.)  has  made  some  true 
remarks  upon  their  notorious  arrogance  and  pride.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  observations  of  both  these  correspondents, 
and  confirm  them  by  attesting  their  truth.  But  there  i9 
another  disadvantage,  if  I  am  right  in  giving  it  so  mild  a  term, 
under  which  too  many  of  us  are  placed,  unnoticed  as  yet  by 
your  correspondents ;  I  mean  the  practice  of  working  young 
gardeners  after  the  regular  hours  for  labour,  without  giving 
them  aiiy  extra-remuneration.  This,  I  believe,  prevails  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  many  are  aware  of,  and,  however 
low  and  mean  it  really  is,  the  practice  is  nevertheless  extend- 
ing. In  many  places,  particularly  in  Scotland,  the  young 
men  are  obliged  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  in  winter, 
when  the  sun  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  disposition 
of  the  gardener,  artificial  light  is  brought  forward,  and  all 
jobs  that  can  be  done  by  its  assistance  are  studiously  reservcfd 
for  this  pui*pose.  Gardeners  might  exculpate  themselves 
from  this  foul  charge,  if  it  were  the  doing  of  their  employers, 
or  if  their  existence  depended  upon  the  exertions  of  the  young 
men ;  yet  even  in  these  circumstances  it  would  be  slavish  and 
unjust,  without  first  giving  them  extra-money  for  extra-time, 
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and  leaving  it  to  their  option  whether  they  would  do  itpr  not. 
Whenever  we  consider  that  gardeners  and  their  assistants  are 
employed  for  the  express  purpose  of  adding  to  the  gentle- 
man's luxuries  and  enjoyments^  how  mean  and  contemptibly 
does  this  conduct  appear !  and  particularly  so,  wli^en  we  reflect 
farther,  and  observe,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  solely 
the  base  contrivance  of  the  head  gardener,  from  the  still  bii^r 
motive  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  favour  of  his  mast^y 
by  robbing  his  young  men  of  that  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
return,  and  which  to  them  is  more  valuable  than  money:  timei 
Medical  men  assure  us  that  ten  hours  a  day  for  labour  is  suiS* 
cient  for  a  healthy  able-bodied  man;  andl  would  add,  that,  where 
the  mind  has  to  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time,  a  little  less 
might  suffice :  but  to  reason  upon  the  injustice  and  slavishness 
of  this  custom  would  be  useless,  and  equally  absurd  as  if  I 
were  attempting  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  self-evident  proposition* 
Let  it  suffice,  then,  that  I  give  you  an  example  from  real  lifei 
omitting  names  and  dates,  as  they  are  said  to  be  odious,  and 
serve  little  purpose,  as  it  is  the  principle  I  wish  to  expose  and 
combat,  and  not  to  give  personal  provocation;  and  an  ex- 
ample also  I  think  better,  because  it  will  explain  my  meaning 
more  truly,  and  with  greater  effect,  than  any  description  I  am 
able  to  give.  Well,  then ;  on  a  certain  baronet's  estate,  not 
quite  a  third  of  a  geographical  degree  from  a  northern  metro^ 
polis,  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  celebrated  garden,  into  which 
all  young  Aspirants  were  anxious  to  be  admitted,  from  the 
great  quantum  of  knowledge  they  supposed  was  to  be  acquired 
within  it.  The  gardener  was  a  man  not  a  little  respected  by 
his  master  and  others,  I  believe.  The  family  went  three, 
months  every  summer  to  London,  and  during  their  absence 
the  gardener  displayed  his  real  character.  Sunrise  and  sun-, 
set  were  the  hours  for  labour,  and  nothing  but  improvement 
was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  all  this  for  the  only  purpose 
of  gaining  favour,  by  exciting  surprise  in  the  mind  of  his 
employer  on  his  return,  by  having  so  much  done,  and  at  no 
extra-expense.  What  a  wretched  desire  I  What  a  despicable 
ambition  !  This  gardener  (and  recollect  that  he  is  by  no  means 
without  the  countenance  of  others  of  his  brethren  in  iniquity), 
at  the  time  when  the  young  men  should  be  cutting  the  lawn, 
which  from  the  absence  of  the  family  stood  for  hay,  would  make 
them  commence  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  continue 
them,  under  the  heat  of  a  July  sun,  till  seven  in  the  evening; 
and  then,  as  a  mark  of  humanity  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
he  would  tell  them  to  go  and  get  what  he  technically  called, 
"  a  piece,"  and  come  to  the  green-house,  where  he  woulfl, 
have  plants  to  shift,  &c.,  at  which  he  would  keep  them  ^jn^^ 
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ployed  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  toils  oF  the  day !  I 
shall  now  treat  you  with  another  example  as  it  happened,  and 
upon  the  truth  of  which  you  may  depend,  to  give  you  an  id^ 
how  very  stickling  they  are  about  a  few  minutes,  in  those 
places  where  the  regular  hours  are  kept.  On  a  certain  duke's 
dem€sne,  hardly  the  fourth  of  the  distance  of  the  place  above 
mentioned  from  the  said  metropolis,  there  is  a  gardener  of 
celebrity  in  the  horticultural  world,  who,  like  too  many  others, 
extorts  ten  pounds  from  every  journeyman  he  employs,  aside 
from  abilities  or  qualifications.  It  happened  that  several  of 
the  young  men  and  a  foreman  were  employed  in  cleaning 
walks  at  some  distance  from  the  garden.  At  the  hour  of 
cessation  from  labour  for  dinner,  three  of  them  strolled  away 
in  search  of  some  native  plants  by  a  neighbouring  river  side, 
in  search  of  which  they  spent  so  much  time  as  to  be  unable 
to  reach  their  work  till  ten  minutes  after  the  stated  hour :  on 
arriving,  the  foreman  told  them,  that,  as  they  were  behind 
time,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  commence  work  without 
they  first  got  the  liberty  of  the  head  gardener.  Accordingly, 
the  three  set  out  to  \ieaT  the  decision  of  their  master,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  following :  —  "  You  must  either  return, 
and  beg  the  foreman's  pardon  ;  or  else  leave  the  place."  Two 
of  them,  having  already  paid  their  entry  money,  thought  it  a 
pity  to  sacrifice  so  much  cash  for  this  humbling  whim  of  their 
master,  and  accordingly  complied :  the  other,  having  his 
money  still  in  his  possession,  refused,  and  consequently  was 
immediately  dismissed.  What  man  endowed  with  a  healthy 
body  could  stoop  to  such  degradation  ?  Who,  with  a  sound 
mind,  or  the  spirit  of  a  man,  could  yield  to  such  debasement ! 
Some  may  think  I  have  chosen  extreme  cases ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  these  two  are  picked  out  at  random,  from  a  host 
of  equal  hue,  and  without  going  to  the  right  or  left  in  search 
of  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  what 
kind  of  educated  gardeners  we  may  expect  shortly.  Accord- 
ing to  correspondents  of  your  magazine,  we  ought,  besides  a 
common  English  education,  joined  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  to  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
languages,  and  with  as  many  of  the  living  as  possible  ;  added 
to  these,  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  also  to  travel,  not  only  througn 
our  own  island,  but  to  visit  the  Continent,  &c.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  a  father  was  placed  in  circumstances  capable  of 
giving  bis  son  all  these  qualifications,  would  you  not,  if  he. 
asked  your  advice,  advise  him  to  put  his  son  to  some  more 
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profitable  occupation  than  that  of  a  gardener;  in  which  he 
would  have  to  labour  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  under  gardeners 
ten  or  twenty  times  more  ignorant  than  himself,  and  that, 
too,  for  a  remuneration  barely  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
existence;  where  he  would  have  to  contend  with  all  the 
privations  and  ignominy  of  a  young  gardener's  life;  and, 
after  all,  be  placed  in  a  situation,  perhaps,  where  a  whim- 
sical master,  or  a  capricious  mistress,  an  invidious  land 
steward,  a  self*conceited  ignorant  housekeeper,  or  a  greasy 
cook,  would  be  continually  pestering  his  brains,  if  not  daily 
endangering  him  of  his  situation  ?  I  ask,  would  you  not  con- 
sider that  parent  as  only  a  slight  remove  from  a  madman, 
who  would  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  do  50  ? 
First,  then,  let  the  gardener  receive  a  recompense  worthy  of 
these  qualifications,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  learned 
and  scientific  gardeners  will  immediately  follow ;  but  not  till 
then.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  question.  Rejecting 
empirics,  and  taking  gardeners  as  a  body,  I  do  think  they  are 
every  whit  as  well  learned  as  they  are  well  paid ;  and  I  question 
very  much  whether  the  great  and  learned  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
(giving  every  allowance  for  the  superior  talents  and  genius 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  him),  if  he  had  received  but 
an  indifferent  education,  and  had  had  to  encounter  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  gardener,  would  have  been  qualified  to  have 
exposed  our |^ ignorance  and  self-sufficiency;  or  whether,  ia 
these  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  arrived 
at  mediocrity  in  our  profession  ?  If  an  effort  be  not  made 
shortly  for  the  raising  of  the  situation  of  the  young  gardener, 
we,  as  a  professional  body,  shall  fall  back  in  knowledge ;  and, 
a  recession  once  fairly  begun,  we  shall  recede  with  accelerated 
rapidity,  and  perhaps  (like  some  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse) our  velocity  will  increase  according  to  the  squares  of 
the  distances  passed  over,  and  none  can  tell  where  we  may 
finally  stand. 

I  nave  extended  these  observations  much  beyond  my  anti- 
cipation, and  I  find  that  I  could  yet  say  a  little  more  upon  this 
rather  touching  subject ;  but,  in  case  you  think  me  tedious,  I 
shall  conclude  by  stating  that,  if  you  publish  them,  you  will 
give  publicity  to  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  young  gar- 
deners on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  sentiments  impressed  upon  them  by  observation,  and 
taught  them  by  that  rigid  schoolmaster  experience,  as  well  as 
on,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Ephebicus  Horticultor. 
PeeUesshire,  Jan.  29.  1833. 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Electricity  of  Nature^  and  its  Connection  toitk 
Magnetism  and  toith  the  other  grand  Natural  Phenomena,  By 
the  Author  of  the  **  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual/' 

Sir, 

On  perusing  the  report  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  lecture  upon  ^^  the 
relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism/'  given  at  p.  128. 
of  the  fourth  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Rqi/al  Institutionj 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  concluding  remark,  that  "  we 
were  fast  approaching  to  the  period  when  all  the  phenomena 
of  light,  electricity,  &c.,  would  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  great  cause,  merely  acting  in  different  ways." 

My  attention  was  peculiarly  excited  by  the  quotation  from 
one  of  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Play  fair,  alluding  to 
the  probable  discovery  of  the  existence  of  one  general  prin- 
ciple, which  would  be  found  to  unite  all  the  grand  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  connect  them  with  that  of  gravitation.  I 
eould  not  but  feel  deeply  interested  by  these  concluding 
remarks  of  the  lecturer,  because  they  brought  to  my  recol* 
lection  that,  upon  the  memorable  observation  (not  to  style  it 
prediction)  of  Professor  Play&ir,  above  alluded  to,  I  was  led 
to  ^ound  the  electrical  hypothesis  by  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  vegetable  life 
and  growth.  It  will  be  evident,  on  referring  to  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  preface  to  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual, 
p.  6.,  that  I  am  correct  in  what  I  assert ;  for  I  therein  observe 
that  ^^  the  conjecture  of  this  great  man  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  verified ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to 
conjecture  that  the  great  principle  itself  will  ultimately  be 
referred  to  one  grand  and  only  source.  I  believe  that  the 
source  is  already  discovered  and  known,  and  that  it  only 
requires  the  philosophic  mind  to  divest  itself  of  prejudices, 
and  to  cease  from  pursuing  shadows,  since  the  substance 
itself  stands  revealed  to  the  view  of  all.  If  I  succeed  in  ren- 
deriflg  this  apparent,  I  shall  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  something  for  the  cause  of  science,  by  simplifying  the 
means  of  scientific  research  into  the  operations  of  that  grand 
principle,  which  I  cannot  but  view  as  the  source  of,  and  prime 
operative  agent  in,  all  the  phenomenfi  of  the  material  world." 

The  immediate  object  of  this  paper  is  tp  point  out  the  prime 
source  of  that  fluid,  or  ethereal  essence,  misnamed  electricity; 
and  to  afford  evidence  of  its  universal  diffusion  and  general 
agency.  But,  in  order  to  render  my  meaning  as  clear  and 
free  from  ambiguity  as  possible,  I  shall  premise  that  I  con- 
sider the  electricity  of  nature  to  be  distinct  (in  its  effect,  at 
least)  from  the  electricity  in  masses,  as  revealed  and  brought 
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into  action  by  our  machines ;  and  that,  however  homogeneous 
the  two  fluids  may  be  in  their  physical  constitution,  they  differ 
essentially  in  the  nature  of  the  energy  they  exert,  particularly 
in  that  employed  in  the  developement  of  the  vegetable 
structure. 

Without  at  this  time  dwelling  upon  the  enquiry,  whether 
every  individual  substance  throughout  nature  be  or  be  not 
possessed  of  an  electricity  specifically  peculiar  to  itself,  I 
shall  observe,  in  passing,  that  I  conceive  that  every  portion 
of  matter  is  imbued  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
existing  either  in  a  state  of  actual  chemical  union  with,  and 
as  one  of,  its  constituents;  or  in  that  of.  simple  intersti- 
tial infiltration  between  its  molecular  particles.  The  phe- 
nomena of  atmospheric  decompositions,  of  lightning,  and  of 
voltaic  electricity,  tend,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  the  chemical 
energy  exerted  by  the  ethereal  fluid ;  while  those  of  friction, 
of  percussion,  and  of  endosmosis  (or  the  penetrativeness  of 
liquids  and  gases),  afibrd  evidence  of  molecular  deposition. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unphilosophical  to  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  electricity,  in  whatever  state  it  exists,  is  the  grand 
natural  cement;  and  that  by  it  every  substance,  whether 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  is  retained  in  its  specific  state  of 
chemical,  or  (as  it  may  be  termed)  mechanical,  union;  and 
that  every  act  or  process  of  percussion,  of  decomposition,  or 
of  combination,  and  the  like,  tends  to  produce,  or  is  accom- 
panied by,  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  a  body  so 
disturbed. 

In  as  much  as  refers  to  electro-chemical  action,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  assume  — 

First,  that  •"  all  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  affinity 
for  each  other  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity;  and  che- 
mical affinity  depends  so  much  upon  electricity,  that  their, 
natural  affinities  may  be  modified  or  destroyed  (by  what  is 
termed)  artificial  means." 

Secondly,  "  Those  substances  or  bodies  which  are  incapable 
of  chemical  combinations  are  uniformly  in  the  same  electrical 
condition ;  since  they  repel,  but  cannot  attract,  each  other." 

Thirdly,  "  Since  bodies  which  attract  one  another  are  pos- 
sessed of  different  electricities,    and  those  which  repel  one, 
another  are   possessed   of  the   same   electricity  (phenomena 
which  are  in  exact  conformity  with  those  of  artificial  electri- . 
city),  it  follows  that  all  bodies  which  attract  or  repel  one , 
another  are  electrified  bodies.       When    bodies    possessing 
opposite  qualities,  such  as  those  of  acid  and  alkali,  enter  into 
ui^ion,  they  do  so  by  the  attractive  or  disposing  influence  of 
their  respective  ej^ctricities. ; .  and,  in  the  act  of  union,  the  tivp 
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chemical  bodies,  and  also  the  two  disposing  electricities,  neu- 
tralise each  other,  and  lose  their  distinctive  qualities :  and  as 
the  union  has  been  induced  and  eflFected  by  electric  attraction, 
so  it  is  maintained  by  the  quiescent  attraction  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities ;  till  it  becomes  disturbed  by  a  more  powerful  agency, 
which  induces  a  change  in  the  neutral  substance,  and  gives  its 
constituents  a  tendency  to  enter  into  new  arrangements." 

For  the  first  two  of  the  above  principles  I  am  wholly 
indebted  to  the  high  authority  of  the  illustrious  Davy ;  the 
third  is  dependent  upon  the  two  preceding,  although  it  is 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  the  views  that  it  embraces, 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  important,  that 
paramount  agency,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  constantly  and 
universally  in  a  state  of  active  operation.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  great  principle  of  union,  first  named  by 
Professor  Play  fair,  and  recently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
is,  in  fact,  actually  known ;  but,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
men  of  even  the  highest  mental  endowments  are  too  apt  to 
overlook  the  most  visible  evidence  of  facts,  and  to  pursue 
some  phantom  of  the  imagination.  Thus  it  appears  to  have 
happened  with  respect  to  the  subject  now  under  enquiry. 

The  sun,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  is  daily  seen  ;  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all:  still,  however,  as 
this  grand  luminary  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  man,  he 
fails  in  duly  appreciating  the  stupendous  importance  of  his 
agency,  and  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  induces.  To  this  luminary,  this  centre  of  our  pla- 
netary system,  we  must  have  recourse,  if  we  hope  ever  to 
discover  the  pripiary  governing  principle.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  investigate  and  compare  known  results;'  that  we  institute 
further  and  more  severe  experimental  enquiries,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  some  certain  bond  or  connecting  link  between 
the  several  natural  phenomena:  the  fact  is,  let  us  search 
how  and  where  we  may,  we  discover  nothing  but  mere  effects, 
the  results  produced  by  some  mighty  cause  (I  speak  not  ab- 
stractedly of  the  First  Cause) ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  possess,  in 
the  sun,  a  substance,  a  reality,  to  which  certain  known  effects 
can,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  or  the  fear  of  error,  be 
traced,  it  would  appear  true  wisdom  to  bend  every  effort  of 
the  mind,  and  to  call  in  aid  all  that  the  power  of  instruments 
can  effect,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  solar  light. 

Having  thus  generalised,  I  now  proceed  to  adduce  a  few 
particular  striking  facts,  which,  after  mature  reflection,  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  sun  is  the  one  great  principle  to 
which  all  the  higher  phenomena  must  finally  be  referred ; 
ihd  these  fa<*ts  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  heads:  -^ 
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1«  The  sun  is  the  source  of  lighif  which  is  imparted  to  the 
earth  in  beams  (»*  rays.  This  solar  light  is  the  origin  of  the 
colouring  principle  throughout  nature.  The  fact  is  proved 
by  daily  observation  upon  the  effects  produced  by  light  upon 
vegetable  bodies,  and  by  numberless  chemical  and  prismatic 
phenomena.  Magnetic  properties  are  communicated  by  the 
blue  and  violet  rays.  This  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Morichini  of 
Rome ;  and  the  fact,  as  is  fiimiliarly  known,  was  established 
by  the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Somerville  ;  who  covered  one  half 
of  a  sewing-needle  with  paper,  and  exposed  the  other  half,  for 
two  hours,  to  the  violet  rays,  by  which  the  needle  acquired 
polarity. 

2.  Heai  is  generated  by  the  rays,  and  is  particularly  mani« 
fested  in  those  rays  that  are  most  remote  from  the  others 
that  evince  magnetic  powers.  Thus,  the  heating  power  in- 
creases from  the  middle  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  to  the  red 
ray,  and  is  greatest  beyond  the  visible  boundary  of  that  ray. 
These  facts  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  confirmed 
by  Sir  H.  Englefield  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

3.  The  sun's  rays,  it  should  appear,  are  not  ike  direct 
vehicles  of  heat;  for  not  only  does  the  temperature  of  the 
transparent  media  through  which  they  pass  remain  unaltered, 
but  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  subject  to  sudden  and  various 
mutations,  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  last-named 
fact  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  almost  every  attentive 
observer  of  the  weather ;  because  he  must  have  remarked 
that,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  perhaps  within  the  space  of 
an  hour,  there  has  been  an  increase  or  reduction  of  thermo- 
metric  temperature  of  from  5°  to  10^,  without  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  rays^ 

4.  Electricity  is  originated  and  made  manifest  by  the  solar 
agency.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  a  self-evident 
fact,  and  one  proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thunder 
storms,  and  of  silent  evening  lightning  during  very  hot  wea- 
ther. These  phenomena,  however,  I  cannot  consider  as 
affording,  by  any  means,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
electrising  agency  of  the  solar  rays ;  for  they  admit  of  several 
marked  exceptions.  In  the  second  and  fourth  leading  sec- 
tions of  February  and  April,  in  the  Domestic  Gardener's 
Manual^  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  many  striking  phe- 
nomena, which  can  scarcely  fail  to  indicate  the  direct  elec 
trical  agency  of  the  sun ;  but  these  my  limits  will  not  now 
permit  me  to  adduce.  I  shall  content  myself  by  observing, 
that  if  (as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  the  lecture  before 
alluded  to)  the  sun  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  visible  cause  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,'^  a  phenomenon  which,  perhaps,  may 
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be  produced  by  **  currents  of  electricity  circutating  about 
from  east  to  west,"  then  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that 
either  the  electrical  and  magnetic  fluids  are  identically  one 
in  essence,  though,  perhaps,  liable  to  certain  modifications; 
or,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  derived  primarily  from  the  sun, 
and  induces  the  several  magnetic  phenomena,  by  an  energy 
exerted  upon  certain  substances  within  the  earth's  surface :  in' 
either  case,  the  sun  must  be  referred  to  as  the  prime  actuating 
cause. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  farther  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the  idea 
above  suggested ;  for  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  questions, 
**  How  are  these  (electro-magnetic)  currents  generated  ?  — 
Are  they  voltaic  or  thermo-electric  ?  —  from  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  earth  abounds  with  metalliferous  veins,  and 
these  veins  are  undoubtedly  of  different  temperatures  :  con- 
sequently, thermo-electric  effects  must  take  place.  The  rapid 
change  in  the  magnetic  equator,  when  approaching  South 
America,  renders  this  supposition  highly  probable/'  {Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution^  Aug.  1831,  p.  ISO.) 

5.  The  sun's  rays,  for  the  most  part,  strike  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  produce  the  developement  of  heat,  varying 
in  intensity  according  to  the  then  existing  state  of  the  atmo- 
spheric medium  through  which  they  pass;  and,  perhaps, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  electrising  processes 
induced  within  that  surface  upon  which  the  rays  impinge. 
The  light  thus  radiated  must  be  either  reflected,  absorbed,  or 
extinguished. 

That  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected,  no  one  acquainted  with 
astronomical  facts  can  entertain  a  doubt.  That  another  and 
considerable  portion  is  absorbed  is  proved,  almost  to  a  de- 
monstration, by  the  increase  of  temperature  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  Uie  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  numerous 
electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena.  That  any  portion  is 
extinguished  or  destroyed,  is  contradicted  by  the  direct  ana- 
logy of  facts ;  for  all  nature  affords  irrefragable  evidence  that 
not  an  iota  of  her  productions  ever  was  or  can  be  lost. 

From  the  foregoing  and  many  other  considerations,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
the  grand  absorbing  medium  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  portion 
absorbed,  not  being  extinguished,  must  inevitably  be  produc- 
tive of  many  stupendous  phenomena,  some  of  which  I  shall 
now  endeavour  cursorily  to  point  out. 

Without  entertaining,  to  its  full  extent,  the  theory  of  Pro^ 
feasor  Leslie,  that  the  globe  is  cavernous,  its  central  cavern 
being  r^lete  with  light,  ^^  shining  with  intense  refulgence, 
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and  overpowering  splendour^"  I  cannot  but  suggest,  first,  that 
much  of  the  ethereal  solar  light  is  distributed  interstitiaJly 
among  the  molecular  particles  of  the  substances  that  compose 
oar  terraqueous  globe ;  that  this  li^t  is  masked  or  hidden 
till  it  becomes  deranged  by  some  disturbance  of  the  mole- 
cular  particles ;  but,  when  so  deranged,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
several  phenomena  termed  electrical,  which  result  from  fric- 
tion, percussion,  or  disruption.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  attraction  of  cohesion  has  its  origin  in  the  ethereal 
light  that  is  dispersed  throughout  all  material  substances. 

Secondly,  that  whatever  portion  of  light  is  not  so  distributed 
may  exert  an  energy  more  strictly  chemical,  in  the  decompo* 
sition  and  reproduction  of  water,  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the 
developement  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  the  like.  It  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, during  the  induction  of  these  phenomena  that  the 
electrising  process  is  begun  and  perfected ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
not  only  by  a  decomposition  or  modification  of  the  matter  of 
solar  light,  but  by  its  direct  action  upon  the  decomposable 
matters  within  the  earth's  surface ;  and  from  this  electrising 
process  result  the  separation  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  the 
developement  of  free  electricity  and  heat.  May  not  earth- 
quakes, the  eruption  of  volcanoes,  and  other  stupendous 
convulsions,  be  referred  to  chemical  or  voltaic  decomposition 
effected  by  the  agency  of  absorbed  light  ? 

My  ideas  accord  (partially,  at  least)  with  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  at  the  close  of  his  article  on  electricity,  in  bis 
Mathematical  Dictionary.  "  Perhaps,"  he  observes,  "we 
may  be  allowed  to  extend  our  views,  and  consider  the  sun 
as  the  fountain  of  the  electric  fluid,  of  the  zodiacal  light, 
the  tails  of  comets,  the  aurora  borealis,  lightning,  and  artifi- 
cial electricitv,  and  of  its  various  and  not  dissimilar  modifi- 
cations." 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  affording  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  one  great  principle  of  union,  and  have  shown 
that  this  principle  is  the  sun,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  seek  for  any  other,  it  will  only  be  required  to  point 
out  the  way  in  which  that  principle  may  farther  act  so  as  to 
connect  all  the  other  great  natural  phenomena  with  that  of 
gravitation.  The  "  attraction  of  gravitation  "  is  a  term  that 
is  employed  by  every  one  who  attempts  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  descent  or  fall  of  any  body  possessing  solidity  and 
weight.  Attraction  infers  the  operation  of  an  agent  by  which 
bodies  are  induced  to  approach  to,  and  come  in  contact  with, 
it.  Electrified  bodies  induce  an  opposite  electrical  condition 
in  other  bodies  within  the  range  of  tlieir  influence;  and. the 
two  are  then  attract^,  the  one  to  the  othery  in  obedience  to 
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ih&  law  of  dectrical  inddction :  this  iB.familiftFly  known  to  all. 
electriciaos.  Now,  it  appears  certain  that  the  agency  of  mr 
duction  is  in  constant  operation,  and  tbat:no  limits  can  beset 
to  the  extent  of  its  agency.  It  moreover  appears  that  the 
i^herical  form  is  the  one  most  favourable  to  the  retention  o( 
the  electric  fluid;  while,  on  the  contrary,  points  tend  tp 
produce  its  rapid  dispersion.  The  earth  and  moon  are  of  a 
form  almost  spherical;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  electri- 
city is  distdbated  ^nrer  their  surfaces,  and  is  maintained  and 
renewed  by  the  electrising  principle  of  the  sun's  rays.  I^ 
then,  the  surfaces  of  the  planetary  bodies  be  in  an  active 
electrical  condition,  will  they  not  tend  mutually  to  attract 
each  other  ?  With  these  considerations  before  us,  it  must  be 
reasonable  to  pause,  and  enquire  whether  an  agent  like  elec* 
tricity,  so  subtle,  so  powerful,  so  susceptible  of  infinite  modi- 
fications (the  reality  of  whose  existence  is  undeniable,  and  the 
nature  of  whose  phenomena  admits  of  absolute  demon^tr^ion 
by  experiment),  whether  such  an  agent  may  not  be  capable  of 
producing  all  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  ascribed  to 
gravitation;  whether,  it  may  not  govern  the  movements  of,, 
and  regulate  those  attractions  between,  a  planet  and  its  satel*. 
lites,  on  which  depend  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasoi\s,  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of. 
the  tides.  Electricity  is  known  to  exist;  it  is  known  to  be 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  constant  operation  :  in  a  word,  it  is 
a  cause  producing  effects.  Gravitation,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
conventional  term  for  an  effect ;  certain,  indeed,  but  resulting 
from  no  ascertained  cause.  We  have,  then,  to  decide,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  more  philosophical  to  admit  that  so  tremen- 
dously powerful  an  agent  as  electricity  is  capable  of  inducin^^ 
all  the  effects  ascribed  to  gravitation,  than  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  assumption  that  bodies  gravitate ;  solely  because^  by 
the  law  of  their  creation,  they  tend  to  fall  towards  a  centre ; 
or  to  believe,  according  to  some  writers,  '  that  every. particle 
of  matter  in  nature  gravitates  or  tends  towards  every  other 
particle.' 

If  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  enlarge  our  views,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sun's  electrising  power  operates  upon  the  whole 
planetary  system,  and  establishes  all  their  primary  and  se- 
condary relations,  which  act  and  react  one  on  the  other ;  if, 
moreover,  we  conceive  the  probability  of  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  influences  existing  between  the  sun  and  its  planets^ 
and  that  he  attracts  and  receives  from  them  that  matter 
which  supports  and  renews  the  luminous  fluid  that  cgmposea 
his  own  rays,  how  vastly  comprehensive  will  ^pearr  ,^he 
migbtyplatt  of  operations,  a  plaft  by  whj^pli^  not  evei^.p  lS^F}h}p 
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of  light  ever  is  or  shall  be  ever  lost  I  Comets  have,  by  some, 
been  supposed  to  regulate  the  electrical  relaticms  between  the 
sun  and  his  planets ;  and,  by  others,  to  supply  the  loss  which 
the  sun  sustains  by  emitting  rays  of  light  and  heat.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  agency  of  induction  and  attraction 
is  universal  and  complete ;  that  a  reciprocal  and  harmonious 
interchange  is  for  ever  going  on  between  the  sun  and  the 
planets ;  and  that  the  sun  itself  is  the  one  sole  *^  *  great  prin- 
ciple '  which  operates  and  connects  together  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world.'  ** 

1  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce,  in  the  foregoing  papery 
several  passages  from  the  early  sections  of  the  Domestic  Gar* 
dener^s  Manual^  with  trifling  modifications :  this  the  reader 
who  is  in  possession  of  that  work  will  scarcely  fail  to  dis- 
cover. By  thus  borrowing,  as  it  were,  from  myself,  I  have 
been  enabled,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to 
embody  most  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  and  sub- 
stance of  the  electrical  theory  that  is  impressed  forcibly  upon 
my  mind,  as  being  alone  capable  of  elucidating  all  the  great 
natural  phenomena.  There  is  much  of  the  hypothetical,  I 
admit,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  predominating  agency 
of  absorbed  solar  light ;  but,  wherever  doubt  exists  at  all,  and 
mysterious  effects  are  observed,  the  actuating  machinery  of 
which  cannot  be  brought  within  the  power  of  human  percep- 
tion, theory  must  be  allowed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  required 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind  remain  dormant  The  case 
admits  of  no  other  alternative. 

He,  however,  who,  while  he  endeavours  modestly  to  exhibit 
tlie  ideas  which  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  in  the 
hopes  of  stimulating  to  scientific  research,  neither  asserts 
dogmatically,  nor  claims  authority  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of 
others,  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  presumption.  "  The 
germs  of  discovery  are  often  found  in  rational  speculations  ; " 
and  that  hypothesis  which  is  presented  to  the  test  of  philo- 
sophic investigation  may,  without  arrogant  assumption,  be 
deemed  the  pioneer  of  science. 

Jan.  21.  1833.  G.  J.  T. 


Art.  VL  A  Reply  to  Mr,  Mains  Question  to  the  Author  of  the 
**  Domestic  Gardener* s  Manuals  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Do- 
mestic Gardener's  Manual." 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  652.,  that  there  is  a  paper 
addressing,  not  one  but  two  distinct  questions  to  me^    on 
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points  of  great  interest  in  the  science  of  vegetable  physio- 
logy, to  which  I  had  particularly  adverted  in  an  article  on 
the  sap-*Tessels  (VoL  VIIL  p.  142.). 

As  Mr.  Main  claims  my  earliest  notice,  and  I  very  much 
wish  to  meet  his  views,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  his  com- 
monication  until  the  18th  inst  (Dec.  18S2).  However,  I 
hope  I  may  still  be  in  time  for  your  next  publication.  If  I  do 
not  greatly  mistake,  Mr.  Main  is  the  gentleman  who  penned 
the  review  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  in  Vol.VII.  p.  57. 
(as  I  perceive  by  the  index ;  for  1  have  not  the  number  by  me). 
The  article  now  before  me  is  written  in  a  style  that  identifies 
it,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  with  that  of  the  review ;  and 
I  beg  to  return  my  best  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  kindly 
spirit  which  breathes  through  both  one  and  the  other. 

The  first  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Main  is  grounded  upon 
an  extract  from  a  letter  that  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Knight. 
The  hypothesis  therein  noticed  belongs  exclusively  to  that 
gentleman.  It  is  a  deduction  from  his  own  positive  observa- 
tions and  experiments :  the  very  expressions  quoted  are,  ver- 
batim, those  of  Mr.  Knight.  ^^  The  nutriment  absorbed 
becomes  the  true  sap  or  living  blood  of  the  plant,  by  exposure 
to  light  in  the  leaf;  it  descends  by  the  bark,  by  which  the 
matter  that  forms  the  layer  of  alburnum  is  deposited." 

I  cordially,  it  is  true,  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  the  alburnous  deposit ;  still,  however,  although  Mr.  Main 
disclaims  as  inadmissible  the  answers  of  any  other  person  but 
myself  to  his  questions,  he  surely  cannot,  upon  due  consider-* 
ation,  refuse  to  receive  Mr.  Knight's  own  testimony  in  support 
of  a  hypothesis  originally  his  own.  I,  therefore,  must  take 
the  liberty  to  state  the  following  question,  and  respectfully  to 
request  Mr.  Main  to  afford  it  bis  most  serious  reflection ;  and 
not  to  stop  there,  but  to  make  the  fact  of  which  it  treats  the 
subject  of  close  investigation  and  critical  experiment.  This 
will  not  be  difficult  during  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  the  results 
may  be  fully  ascertained  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

I  ask,  then,  has  not  Mr.  Knight  asserted,  in  the  Philoso- 
■phical  Transactions^  that,  having  partially  detached  strips  of 
bark  of  the  walnut  tree,  of  several  inches'  length,  from  the 
alburnum,  in  the  spring,  he  introduced  beneath  such  bark 
two  folds  of  paper,  each  of  which  was  coated  on  both  sides 
with  bees'  wax ;  so  that  such  strips  of  bark  were  placed 
wholly  out  of  contact  with  the  alburnum,  or  other  bark  of 
the  tree,  except  at  their  upper  ends.  Air  and  light  were 
excluded  by  a  covering  of  clay  till  autumn,  when  as  much 
alburnum   was  deposited  upon  the  paper,  along  the  whole 
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exteiYt  of  the  bark,  as  was  deposited  by  a  similar  extent  of 
bark  which  retained  its  natural  place  and  state. 

NoW)  if  die  matter  of  the  alburnum  was  not  deposited  hj 
the  bark  upon  the  folds  of  the  paper,  will  Mr.  Main  be  so 
obliging  as  to  explain  by  the  agency  of  what  body  it  was  de> 
posited,  and  from  whence  the  substance  of  it  was  derived  ? 

Pei*haps  that  degree  of  reflection  which  is  certainly  due  to 
a  fact  so  interesting  as  the  one  I  have  just  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  question  to  Mr.  Main,  will  assist  him  in  the  removal 
of  some  oi  those  ^*  stumbling-blocks''  which  he  alludes  to; 
and  I  now  hasten  to  reply  to  those  enquiries  which  are  more 
immediately  directed  to  myself.  I  am  asked  whether  ^^  it  is 
possible  that  organic  structure  can  be  formed  out  of  mere 
fluids  ;  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits  of  plants?" 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Main  was  serious  and  in  ear- 
nest when  he  penned  this  enquiry  ?  Could  be  have  reflected 
for  one  moment  upon  a  multiplicity  of  facts  connected  with 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  that  must  have  come  under  his 
observation?  Without  trespassing  further,  Sir,  upon  your 
pages,  I  think  I  might  content  myself  by  referring  my  querist 
to  the  paper  upon  Salsamlna  hort^nsis  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  403.  to 
407<)  for  an  ample  and  sufiicient  answer  to  his  question ;  but, 
perhaps,  courtesy  requires  that  I  should  adduce  some  other 
facts  that  will  apply  direcdy  to  it.  Before  I  proceed  to  do 
so,  I  must,  however,  request  him  to  oblige  me  by  re-perusing 
that  paper  on  the  balsam :  and  now,  presuming  that  he  has 
so  done,  I  would  ask,  how,  if  Mr.  Main  believes  it  to  be  a 
philosophical  truth  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  incapable  of 
imbibing  an  atom  of  the  most  impalpable  powders,  that  they 
cannot  absorb  particles  of  matter  so  inconceivably  fine  as 
those  afforded  to  water  by  the  solution  of  a  colouring  mate- 
rial ;  how,  if  he  believes  these  things,  he  can  imagine  that  any 
substance  more  solid,  or  of  greater  density,  than  pure  water 
can  enter  into,  or  be  conveyed  through,  the  conducting  ves- 
sels of  a  vegetable  body,  be  they  cellular  or  tubular? 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  argued  that  colouring  matters  have 
unquestionably  been  observed  to  pass  Into  the  vegetable 
structure.  In  fact,  I  myself  have  proved  that  they  can  be 
taken  up  by  a  variety  of  vegetable  subjects ;  but  these  have 
always  been  mutilations,  not  perfect  plants  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  state.  However,  without  dwelling  further  upon  that 
which  I  noticed  particularly  in  another  place,  I  proceed  to 
soliicit  Mr.  Main's  attrition  to  a  striking  fact,  that  bears  upon 
tlie  sttl^ect  of  his  enquiry.  Any  plant  growing  in  a  pot 
might  serve  my  present  purpose;  but  I  select  the  vine,  because 
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it  is  the  one  which,  for  a  short  period  previous  to  the  expAn^' 
sion  of  the  leaves,  is  most  inclined  to  bleed.     Such  a  plant 
now  comes  within  my  immediate  observation.     In  October, 
this  vine  was  in  a  torpid  condition ;  it  was  then  removed 
from  a  small  pot  into  a  large  one,  containing  a  rich  soil, 
composed  of  chopped  turf,  the  earthy  part  of  which  was  a 
sandy  loam.    This  turf  was  manured  with  hal&decayed  dung 
of  poultry,  and  rendered  more  light  by  a  small  portion  of  lime 
rubbish.     The  vine  was  placed  in  a  house  where  the  average 
temperature  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks,  about 
55°.     The  soil  is  kept  moist  to  saturation  with  rain  water ; 
insomuch^  that  a  pan  under  the  pot  has  generally  more  or 
less  of  water  that  has  filtrated  into  it.     Once,  a  week  this  vine 
receives,  in  addition,  a  pint  or  more  of  soap-suds ;  or  manured' 
water,  from  the  drainings  of  a  cow-stall,  diluted  with  an 
equal  part  of  water.     This  liquor  consists  of  urine,  holding 
some  cow  manure  in  solution:  the  former  contains  much' 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  a  good  deal  of  bile,  besides  a  variety 
of  saline  and  hydro-carbonous  compounds.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  present  object  to  investigate  these  matters  chemi- 
cally, but  simply  to  evince  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  compost  soil  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  occasional 
application  of  a  stimulating  liquid,  the  water  which  perco- 
lates  the  mould  into  the  pan  appears  to  be  deprived  of  all 
soluble  matters  whatsoever,  and  it  is  colourless,  void  of  taste, 
odour,  and,  indeed,*  of  any  quality  that  could  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  such  highly  fetid  and   sapid   ingredients  are 
repeatedly  superadded  to  the  soil. 

Now,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
statement  of  simple  facts  ?  None  other,  surely,  than  this : 
that  not  only  all  the  soluble  and  decomposable  anitnal  and 
vegetable  matters  that  were  originally  introduced,  but  every 
separable  part  of  whatever  has  subsequently  been  added  to 
the  soil,  are  arrested  by  it,  and  retained  in  close  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  So  situated,  if  solid  matters  could  by 
any  possibility  be  taken  up  by,  or  propelled  into,  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  roots,  they  should  be  found  in  the  ascending 
sap  of  the  plant :  and  yet,  when  I  had  occasion  to  prune  o£P  a 
projecting  piece  of  wood  just  above  an  expanding  bud  of  the 
leader,  the  juice  that  exuded  in  drops  was  as  limpid,  as 
colourless,  and  nearly  as  insipid,  as  pure  water  itself.  The 
leading  buds  have  at  this  period  produced  two  fine  strong 
shoots,  with  perfect  and  healthy  foliage:  and,  thus,  nearly 
4  ft.  in  length  of  oxy-hydro*carbonous  solid  substances  have 
been  added  to  the  plant,  by  the  agency  (as  &r,  a£  least,'  ad 
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the  roots   have  been  concerned)   of  a  bland  watery  fluid; 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  taste,  odour,  or  colour. 

This  vine,  then,  has  derived  its  support,  and  produced  its 
leaves  and  shoots,  either,  first,  from  the  ascending  fluid  and 
insipid  sap ;  or,  secondly,  from  the  still  more  fluid  (that  is, 
gaseous)  matters  of  the  aerial  medium  surrounding  its  stem, 
buds,  and  leaves ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  assimilation  of  sub- 
stances (inherent  or  imbibed)  by  the  mysterious  agency  of 
the  vital  principle.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  inevi- 
table, that  all  the  vegetable  solids  are,  without  one  single 
exception,  the  product  of  fluids  or  gases,  or  of  both ;  attracted 
and  propelled  through  the  appropriate  organic  processes  of 
the  roots  and  leaves ;  and  that  the  compound  fluids,  <^  as  they 
are  found  in  the  roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowei^,  or  fruits,"  result 
from  the  operation  of  an  electro-chemical  agency  within  the 
cellular  tissue,  that  is  excited  by  the  influence  of  solar  light  r 
which  light  is  the  true,  natural,  electric,  elementary  fire ;  the 
primary  exciting  agent ;  the  chief  actuator  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  secondary  light ;  of  heat,  vegetable  growth,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  vital  principle  itself 

The  foregoing  examples  from  the  vegetable  creation  may 
sufiice.  I  could,  however,  multiply  them  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and,  were  I  to  apply  to  chemical  facts,  I  might  swell 
the  catalogue  to  such  an  immeasurable  length,  that  you,  Sir, 
as  Conductor,  might  justly  exclaim,  "  What  ?  will  the  line 
extend  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  "  I  might  adduce  the  de- 
composition and  re-formation  of  water,  those  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid,  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution 
of  metals,  and  their  diflusion  through  a  measureless  bulk  of 
water ;  the  conversion  of  mercury  into  vapour,  and  its  dis- 
persion into  thin  air;  the  astonishing  combustion  of  the 
metal  potassium,  when  in  contact  with  water,  and  the  conse- 
quent solution  of  its  alkaline  product  therein.  These,  and 
hundreds  of  other  chemical  phenomena,  might  be  cited,  in 
order  to  prove  that  solids  may  be,  and  are,  daily  and  hourly, 
formed  out  of  fluids.  What  is  more  (and  it  is  of  vast  con- 
sequence to  the  argument),  these  chemical  facts  would  aflbi*d 
me  a  very  powerful  weapon,  wherewith  I  could  turn  round 
upon  Mr.  Main,  and  challenge  him  to  deny,  or  even  disbelieve, 
that  fluids  are  formed  out  of  solids.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
force  in  analogy,  it  cannot,  surely,  be  more  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  solids  may  be  produced  from  fluids,  than  that 
liquids,  and  even  gases,  may  be  formed  and  evolved  from 
solids ! 

•  I  now  come  to  Mr.  Main's  final  question.     "  If,'*  he  asks^ 
^*  such  a  process  of  accretion  be  possible,  I  would  wish  to  be 
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informed  how  it  takes  place,  and  particularly  whether  there 
be  any  similar  process  or  instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  ani- 
mated nature,  with  which  it  can  be  compared?  *' 

Mr.  Main  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  diat  the  whole  solid 
matter  which,  during  their  growth,  is  added  to  the  bodies  of 
animals,  is  secreted  from  their  fluid  blood ;  and  that,  when 
a  bone  is  broken,  or  a  part  of  it  taken  away,  in  any  animal 
in  a  healthy  state,  the  necessary  amount  of  specific  matter 
to  repair  the  injury  done  is  secreted  and  deposited  where 
wanted.  Had  Mr.  Main  consulted  the  works  of  many  emi* 
nent  physiologists  of  Germany  and  France,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  he,  perhaps,  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  they  do  not  contain  a  single  sentence  expressive 
of  a  doubt  that  the  true  sap  of  plants  possesses,  relatively  to 
the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  powers  very  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  the  blood  of  animals. 

Perhaps  he  might  object,  that  the  red  blood  of  animals  is  a 
heavy  compound  fluid,  abounding  with  coagulable  matters. 
Agreed.  But  what  then  ?  Does  not  blood,  in  its  fluid  state, 
afford  another  example  of  the  conversion  of  the  hardest  and 
most  intractable  substances,  as  grain,  bone,  cartilage,  muscle, 
&C.,  into  a  liquid?  But  again ;  what  has  colour  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  The  circulating  fluid  is  white,  or  devoid  of  tint, 
in  some  species,  and  yet  retains  the  name  of  blood.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  colour  will  not  destroy  the  analogy ; 
since  the  proper  juice  of  plants  varies,  in  that  particular, 
more  than  the  blood  does.  Fishes  have  red  blood ;  yet  they 
float  in  an  aqueous  medium,  which  contains  no  colouring  or 
coagulable  material.  But  some  fishes  devour  their  fellows. 
True.  This  fact  can,  however,  be  scarcely  brought  for- 
ward in  the  instance  of  fish  kept  for  months  and  years  in  a 
glass  globe,  and  supported  by  repeated  additions  of  fresh 
and  pure  water  only. 

Mr.  Main  has  asked,  how  such  and  such  effects  can  be 
produced ;  how  the  process  of  accretion  takes  place  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  they  originate  in  vital  action  and  the 
chemical  powers  of  life,  whose  modes  of  operation  are  placed 
beyond  the  range  of  human  investigation. 

We  witness  these  effects;  so  we  do  those  of  millions  of 
astounding  natural  phenomena*  Thus,  the  solar  rays  strike 
the  earth ;  heat  is  evolved ;  evaporation  is  occasioned ;  clouds 
are  formed ;  and  the  solar  light,  that  had  been  absorbed  and 
masked  (not  quenched)  within  the  earth's  surface,  and  amidst 
the  congregated  volume  of  vapours,  keeping  their  atoms 
apart  and  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  is  suddenly  reproduced, 
revealed  in  flashes  of  ethereal  fire;  while  deluges  of  rain  sue- 
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ceed,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  coalescence  of  the  watery 
vapours ;  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  deflagration  of  floating 
masses  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  elements  of  water.  These 
mighty  operations  astonish  and  overcome  us ;  but  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  wonderful  than  the  developement  of  a 
leaf,  the  protrusion  of  a  bristle,  or  the  conversion  of  the  fluid 
cambium  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  alburnum.  Where  all 
is  wonder,  we  can  only  trace  and  reason  upon  second  causes ; 
but  if  we  go  beyond,  and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  creation,  our  senses  become  bewildered,  and  the  clue 
is  lost.  Here  we  must  be  contented  to  pause,  and  to  confess 
that  such  knowledge  **  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it." 

Dec.  25.  1832.  G.J.T. 


Art.  VII.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Main's  Question  to  the  Author  of  the 
"  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual.**  By  Joseph  Hayward,  Esq., 
Author  of  the  "  Science  of  Horticulture,"  &c. 

Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Main  asks  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  652.), 
"  Is  it  possible  that  organic  structure  can  be  formed  out  of 
mere  fluids,  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  they  are  formed 
in  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit  of  plants  ?  If  such 
a  process  of  accretion  be  possible,  I  would  wish  to  be  in- 
formed how  it  takes  place;  and  particularly,  whether  there 
be  any  similar  process  or  instance,  in  the  whole  range  of  ani- 
mated nature,  with  which  it  can  be  compared?"  Now,  as 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  offer  an  answer  that  Mr.  Main 
cannot  understand,  allow  me  to  ask  him,  by  what  means  does 
he  suppose  his  bones  and  other  organic  structure  were  enlarged 
during  the  five  or  six  months  following  his  birth,  otherwise 
than  by  the  accretion  produced  from  his  mother's  milk?  Or, 
if  this  be  not  thought  a  fluid  sufliciently  simple  to  meet  his 
question,  let  him  look  into  his  tea  kettle,  and  inform  himself 
whence  the  accretion  which  forms  the  lining  of  stone  which 
he  will  there  find,  if  not  from  the  water  which  is  boiled  in  it? 
And  if  this  be  not  a  liquid  sufficiently  limpid,  let  him  try 
Sir  H.  Davy's  experiment  of  procuring  pure  carbon,  by 
burning  spirit  of  wine  in  a  glass  tube.  But  if  he  wishes  to 
delve  into  those  hidden  secrets  of  nature  (which  never  have 
been,  and  most  probably  never  will  be,  made  known  to  man,  at 
least  in  his  corporeal  existence),  that  secret,  or  those  secrets, 
by  which  the  living  principle  is  formed  and  determined  in  its 
action,  and  to  become  a  second  Prometheus,  I  do  not  know 
how  he  is  to  obtain  this  power,  unless  he  will  do  as  Goethe 
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made  his  Dr.  Faust  do  for  the  same  purpose,  sell  himself  to 
the  devil.  I  believe,  Sir,  the  true  reason  why  our  ingenious 
philosophers  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  more  perfect 
systems  of  gardening  and  farming  is,  that  they  devoted  them- 
selves so  much  to  the  discovery  of  the  process  by  which 
nature  forms  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  albur- 
num, the  leaves,  the  nerves,  the  brains,  &c.,  as  to  have  over- 
looked the  uses  for  which  they  were  made. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Radipcley  Feb.  7. 183S.  Joseph  Hayward. 
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Art.  VIII.  An  Economical  Mode  ofhvUding  Garden  Walls,  Shedss 
and  other  Garden  and  Agricultural  Structures.  By  R.  Mallet, 
Esq. 

Sir, 

Though  the  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
a  cheap  and  durable  method  of  constructing  garden  walls,  I 
have  yet  incidentally  mixed  up  with  it  various  hints  on  con- 
iitrttcting  other  country  buildings  of  different  kinds ;  garden 
$beds,  tool  houses,  mushroom  houses,  men's  lodges,  and  gar- 
deners' houses,  being  as  generally  required  as  walls. 

Buildings,  one  or  two  stories  high,  may  be  more  cheaply 
erected  with  cast-iron  uprights  and  the  spaces  between  filled 
up  with  any  kind  of  durable  materials,  say  bricks  made  for 
the  purpose,  sandstone  flags,  slates,  or  timber,  according  to 
locality.  In  this  way  buildings  of  great  cheapness,  occupying 
little  useless  space  in  thickness  of  walls,  and  incapable  of 
prostration  by  any  hurricane,  could  be  erected,  and,  more- 
over, would  be  portable,  if  that  were  considered  an  advan- 
tage. The  section  of  each  iron  upright  should  be  as  in^.  42. 
Supposing  those  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  walls 
.   *^         of  the   intended  edifice  (the  only  foundation  for 

Jm  which  need  be  the  blocks  of  stone  for  them  to  rest 
J  on),  the  spaces  between  might  be  filled  up  by  bricks, 
?  m^de  as  in  j%.  43.,  of  which  a  b  is  a  perspective 
jy  view,  c  a  cross  section,  and  d  a  portion  of  the  cast- 
iron  upright;  with  the  brick  placed  in  its  grooves. 
These  bricks  lock  into  one  another,  and  thus  may  be  put 
together  and  stand  without  cement ;  or  they  might  be  merely 
dipped  into  thin  grout  before  laying  together,  and  thus  their 
s^Uulnchness  insured. 
•.  Kabbeted  bricks  of  this  kkid  would  be  as  easily  made  as 
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common  ones,  and  the  rabbet,  like  tbat  of  a  sash,  would 
prevent  water  from  flowing  through.     A  4-iDch  wall,  built  in 
this  way,  with  posts  at  every  four  feet,  would  be  as  stiff  and 
strong  as  an  ordinary  14-inch  wall,  and,  excluding  the  original 
expense  of  brickmaking  and 
foundery   apparatus,   would 
not  cost  above  one  third  the 
expense'  The  bottom  course 
of   bricks    should    be    laid 
I   across,  under  the  surface,  as 
in^.  44.,  to  form  a  broad 
foundation.       The    general 
appearance  of  such  a  walL 
would  be  as  in^.  45.  Win- 
dows might  obviously  be  made,  with  perfect  facility,  of  any 
required     size,     and 
cast-iron  frames  and 
sashes  are  the  cheap- 
est    of     all     kinds. 
Mr.  Frost's  ingenious 
earthen  tubes  might 
be  used  for  fllling  the 
interspaces   of  these 
walls.     When  slates, 
boards,  or  flags  are 
used,  the  breadth  of 
the  rabbet  in  the  iron  post  may  be  considerably  less,  say  aa 
iacb,  as  in^.  46.     Slate  houses  of  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility might  be  made  by  filling  lip  the  spaces  with  two 
**•        surfaces  of  slate,  distant  three  or  four  inches,  and 
I       filling   up   the   interval   with  gravel   and  grout,   or 
ly     rammed  puddle,  as  in^.  47-,  in  which  a  is  the  iron 
^P     upright,  b  the  slates,  and  c  the  puddle  or  fiUing-up 
'       matter.     Slates  thus  placed,  from  the  inertia  and  in- 
elastici^  of  the  mass,  would  almost  resist  fracture;  a  blow 
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of  a  hammer  would  only  punch  a  hole  through,  without  shat- 
tering the  slate.  In  Wues  and  CumberUnd,  slates ;  in  the 
ir<Hi  districts,  and  in  London,  bricks;  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Sctrtland,  sandstone  flags;  and,  in  America,  timber, 
would  be  the  cheapest  filling  materials. 

Slate  walls  made  in  the  way  last  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  eyes  cast  to  one  side  of  the  iron  uprights  for  the  wires 
of  a  tr^is,  and  the  slates  painted  black,  would  appear  to  be 
the  best  garden  walls  that  could  be  erected. 

They  could  harbour  no  insects,  would  not 
be  eaten  out  by  nailing,  would  look  better  than 
brick  walls,  and  the  tops  of  the  uprights  be 
available  for  rolling-blinds,  &c.,  for  protec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  deep  violet  colour  of  the  slates 
would  be  the  best  possible  for  garden  walls, 
which  I  deduce  from  some  recent  observations 
on  the  rays  of  light  and  heat. 

These  slate  walls  might  be  hollow,  viz.  filled 
with  rounded  pebbles  and  nothing  else,  and 
thus  be  heated  by  steam  occasionally,  or  be 
entirely  hollow,  with  a  double  rabbet,  and  per- 
forated uprightly,  and  become  long  smoke  flues 
of  great  depth  and  thinness,  as  m  j^.  48.,  in 
which  d  is  the  side  view  of  an  upright,  and 
e  a  cross  section  or  plan. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  slates  with 
square-sawn  edges,  4  fl.  square  or  more ;  and, 
if  the  trees  were  tied  with  twine,  or  spun  yam 
boiled  in  Indian-rubber  varnish',  or  even  in  oil, 
a  great  saving  in  nails,  shreds,  labour,  and 
repairs  of  walls  would  accrue. 

Walls  with  a  southern  aspect  might  have 
the  back  side,  viz.  the  north  aspect,  painted 
white,  or  covered  with  straw  matting ;  or  ivy 
might  be  permitted  to  grow  on  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  radiation  of  heat  on  that  side.     The  roots  of  trees 
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planted  against  such  walls  would  have  less  interruption  than 
against  brick  walls  built  in  the  common  or  even  the  best  way, 
VIZ.  upon  piers. 

The  joints  of  the  slates  might  be  put  together  with  tar, 
which  would  prevent  insects  from  ever  toudiing  them,  and 
make  them  steam  or  smoke  staunch. 

On  the  top  they  should  have  a  cast-iron  coping,  locking 
into  the  top  of  the  uprights,  which  might  either  be  let  into 
blocks  of  stone  at  the  bottom,  or  cast  with  a  broad  base  to* 
bury  in  the  earth.  The  bottom  row  pf  slates  should  rest 
upon  a  range  of  bricks,  or  be  let  into  a  cast-iron  bar,  i.  e.  an 
upright  laid  flat,  and  not  perforated,  into  which  they  could  be 
rabbeted.  Where  sheds  or  houses  of  any  kind  were  erected 
with  these  walls,  the  uprights  might  be  fastened  to  the  blocks 
of  stone  by  three  eyes  cast  in  a  bottom  flanch,  or  in  three 
lags  (ears),  through  each  of  which  a  large  nail  should  be 
driven  into  a  plug  of  hard  wood  driven  into  a  jumper  hole 
in  the  block  of  stone,  as  in^.  49.,  in  which  a  is  the  section, 
and  b  the  plan.     Two  lugs,  c  cm  Jig.  50.,  would  in  general 
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be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  as  controlling  the  motion  of 
the  post  in  the  only  direction  possible,  viz.  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  wall.  This  is  the  way  in  which  railway  chains 
are  fastened  down,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  effective  and  cheap 
mode. 

Two  striking  applications  of  such  walls  as  these  occur  to 
me :  first,  that  houses  so  built,  having  walls  only  one  third 
the  usual  thickness,  will  have  the  advantage  of  larger  apart- 
ments on  a  given  ground  plan,  than  those  built  in  the  ordinary 
way;  an  advantage  not  slight  when  ground  is  dear,  as  in  large 
cities :  and,  secondly,  that,  by  means  of  these  cast-iron  ties 
and  uprights,  walls  of  any  magnitude  may  be  built  of  such 
rigidity,  that  when  built  upon  a  bad  foundation,  even  upon 
soft  mud,  they  will  subside  en  masscy  and  without  shakes 
or  cracks.    For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the 
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spaces  between  the  uprights  into  primary  triangles,  as  mjig*  51., 
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which  may  be  from  10  to  15  ft.  high;^.  52.,  which  may  be 

be  from  20  to  SO  ft. 
^^  high ;     or  Jig.  53., 

which  may  be  from 
SO  to  50  ft.  high. 

These  walls  might 
be  applied  to  con- 
structing docks, 
piers,  and  large 
edifices,  in  marshy 
ground  or  sand,  of 
any  breadth.  Had 
the  arsenal  buildings 
at  Woolwich  been 
so  built,  even  for  the  bottom  story  alone,  they  would  not  now 
be  falling  piecemeal  asunder,  and  presenting  to  foreigners 
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coming  up  the  Thames  so  disgraceful  a  specimen  of  British 

engineering. 

Ferhaps  the  simplest  edifice  capable  of  being  made  in  this 
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way  would  be  a  garden  shed,  for  tools  or  other  such  thiii^. 
The  uprights  should  be  formed  of  T  iron  (so  called),  which  is 
rolled  for  boiler-making,  iron  boat-building,  &c  ;  the  roof  of 
straw,  hay,  pease  or  bean  stalk,  or  faggot,  stacks,  supported  on 
light  castings,  made  to  fit  the  upper  extremities  of  the  T  iron 
uprights,  as  in^.  61. ;  and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  up- 


lifts either  driven  into  blocks  of  wood  sunk  in  the  ground, 
or  wedged  into  holes 
puncli«J  in  lumps 
of  stone.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such 
sheds  would  be  as 
inj^s.  S5,  56.  and 
57. 

The  circular  form 
(^-  S7.)  would  be 
as  easily  built  as  a 
rectangular  one,  and 
would    have    great 

stability.  Wh^i  only  pease-straw,  or  other  litter,  was  stacked, 
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pi^  calves,  ItO;  might 
be  kept  in  such  struc- 
tures without  injuring 
them.  The  circular 
form  would  in  this  case 
be  the  best 

But  a  more  perfect 
structure  of  this  kind 
may  be  erected,  having 
a  permanent  roof,  yet 
capable  of  sustaining, 
at  any  time,  a  stack  of  any  kind ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
al!  garden  sheds,  or  even  the  buildings  (or  most  of  them)  of 
a  farmery,  might  not  he  thus  flat-roofed,  and  so,  in  the  latter 
case,  answer  the  double  purpose  of  buildings  and  rick-stands. 
Supposing  the  walls  constructed  of  cast-iron  uprights  se- 
cured firmly  to  foundation  stones,  and  the  intervals  filled  in 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  ways ;  the  roof  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  laying  light  cast-iron  beams  or  bearers,  from  one 
upright  to  another  opposite  it,  and  arching  the  interspaces  with 
4-inch  arches.  By  these  means  the  building  will  always  be 
secured  from  the  weather,  whether  the  rick  above  be  removed 
in  part  or  not.  Iron  beams  have  hitherto  been  constructed 
generally  from  formula  which  make  them  much  heavier  than 
recessafy.  A  late  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgs- 
kinson,  has  shown,  and  verified  by  experiment  (vide  IVans. 
Manchester  Phil.  &c.),  that,  in  place  of  the  usual  form  and 
proportions  of  cast-iron  beams,  viz.  the  top  and  bottom  ribs 
nearly  alike  in  scantling,  as  in^.  58.,  the  bottom  rib  should 
be  to  the  top  rib  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  1 ;  that 
58        the  vertical  or  mid  rib  may  be  cast  as  thin  as  will 

I  insure  a  perfect  casting ;  that  the  strength  of  such 
beams  is  inversely  as  the  length,  and  directly  as 
the  depth,  and  not  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  as 
hitherto  supposed ;  and  that  the  bottom  rib  should 
he  formed  into  a  parabola  on  its  edges,  terminating  a  few  inches 
within  the  bearings. 

The  formula  for  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  strength 
and  scantling  of  such  beams,  given  by  Mr.  Hodgskinson,  is : 
W  =    '^"^      ;  where  W  is  the  breaking  weight ;  a  the  area  in 

square  inches  of  the  mid  secUon  of  the  bottom  rib ,-  d  the 
depth  of  the  beam  there ;  I  the  length  of  the  beam  in  inches ; 
and  c  a  constant  quantity  deduced  from  experiment,  equal,  for 
beams  cast  on  their  sides,  to  2* ;  and  for  those  cast  vertical, 
to  25. 
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The  form,  then,  of  these  beams  is  somewhat  as  xnjig.  59. ; 


£9 


in  which  a  is  the  side  view,  b  the  cross  section,  and  c  the  plan 
of  the  bottom  rib. 

I  have  particularly  mentioned  these  beams>  from  their 
novelty  of  form,  and  their  importance,  as  saving  nearly  one 
fourth  part  of  iron;  in  other  words,  75  tons  of  iron  will  bear 
as  much  in  this  form  as  100  tons  in  the  common  ones. 

Such  beams,  then,  suited  to  the  weight  to  be  home,  and 
the  length  of  the  beam,  &c.,  would  support  4-inch  brick 
arches;  the  haunches  of  which  should  not  be  filled  up,  but 
spandril  walls  built  across,  at  certain  intervals,  level  with  the 
crowns  of  the  arches,  and  there  built  open.  Thus  ventilation 
would  be  permitted  between  the  rick  and  its  support ;  and, 
when  the  roof  was  uncovered,  would  conduct  the  rain  off. 

Such  arches  should  be  turned  in  summer,  and  two  or  three 
coats  of  coal  tar  given  to  the  extrados  surface,  by  which  they 
will  be  made  watertight.  I  have  constructed  many  such  roofs 
as  these,  for  various  purposes,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be 
light,  cheap,  strong,  and  staunch. 

All  buildings  thus  constructed  would  obviously  be  fire- 
proof, and  would  last  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
appearance  of  a  tool-house  so  constructed  will  be  as  inj^.  60. 

Sheds  of  this  kind  may  be  used  for  storing  any  garden  or 
field  produce,  however  damp :  no  matter  what  is  stacked 
above,  as  no  evaporation  will  permeate  the  roof. 

The  shorter  the  bearings  of  the  beams  of  the  roof  (I  call 
them  beams,  although,  in  most  instances,  they  would  be  very 
slender),  the  greater  will  obviously  be  the  saving  of  metal :  for 
most  purposes,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  from  post  to  post  will  be  sufficient 

The  appearance  of  such  buildings  might  be  much  improved 
by  a  kind  of  cornice  of  two  projecting  courses  of  bricks 
round  the  tops  of  the  walls.  Corrugated  iron  might  also  be 
used  for  such  flat  roofs,  arranged  in  ridges  or  arches  from 
beam  to  beam ;  and  the  upper  ribs  of  the  beams  might  be 
hollowed  to  carry  off  the  rain. 

So  much  for  these  roofs  and  walls.     All  I  have  written 
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about  them  you  will  consider  more  as  hints  to  work  upon, 
than  as  any  thing  more  valuable. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
94.  Cape/  Street,  Dublin,  Ike.  1832.  Robert  Mallet. 

Since  we  received  the  above  communication,  Mr.  Mallet 
has  sent  us  another  (which  we  have  forwarded  to  the  Me- 
chanics'  Magazine);  by  which  we  find  that,  to  his  numerous 
other  inventions,  he  has  just  added  a  most  beautiful  and  most 
impoi'tant  one,  viz.  that  of  splitting  all  stones  that  can  be 
separated  into  lamince,  by  the  application  of  male  and  female 
screws,  instead  of  blasting,  as  heretofore,  with  gunpowder. 
The  process  is  as  follows  :  —  Jumper  holes  are  formed  in  the 
diiection  of  the  proposed  fracture,  as  at  present ;  but,  instead 
of  filling  them  with  gunpowder,  a  split  female  screw  is  inserted 
in  each  hole,  and  the  fracture  is  effected  by  the  insertion  of 
conical  male  screws.  The  success  of  this  mode  was  proved 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  at  Dubhn,-  and 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  it,  if  it  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  are  so  great  as  scarcely  to  be  foreseen.  Not 
only  all  risk  of  accident  from  the  blasts  would  be  avoided,  but 
the  operation  would  be  performed  more  cheaply,  and,  from  its 
slowness,  incomparably  better.  What  can  be  clumsier  than 
separating  state  or  other  rock,  for  useful  purposes,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  at  least  half  of  it  to  useless  fragments? 
We  congratulate  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Mallet  on  his 
having  made  so  important  a  discovery.     We  recommend  our 
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readers  to  refer  to  the  article,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Mechanic^  Magaziney  vol.  xviii* ;  and  which  will  he  read  by 
all  friends  of  humanity,  and  by  all  owners  of  quarries,  and 
coal  or  other  mines,  with  intense  interest.  —  Ckmd. 


Art.  IX.  Reply  to  some  Remarks  made  hy  Mr,  Main  and  the  Con^ 
ductor  on  Mr.  Perkinses  Mode  of  heating  by  hot  Water.  By  A. 
M.  Perkins^  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  BEG,  without  preface,  to  answer  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Main  (p.  S4.),  by  stating  certain  facts. 

The  first  objection  which  I  shall  notice  is,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  tubes,  and  very  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  apparatus  cannot  have  that  equality  of 
heat  so  desirable  during  night,  when  the  fire  is  most  likely  to 
be  neglected. 

I  shall  answer  this  objection  by  referring  to  the  specification 
of  my  patent,  which  describes  a  furnace  of  fire-brick,  so  con- 
structed as  to  contain  sufficient  fuel  for  any  specified  time ; 
and  so  capable  of  r^ulation,  that  the  most  equal  temperature 
may  be  maintained  tor  any  number  of  hours  required. 

The  apparatus  which  I  first  erected  was  at  the  villa  of 
J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq.,  at  Fulham.  This  gentleman  very 
liberally  tried  the  first  experiment  on  his  own  hot-house; 
and  has,  with  equal  liberality,  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  his 
name  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  invention.  I  therefore 
copy  from  his  own  memoranda,  which  he  gave  me  at  the 
time,  a  table  that  shows  how  completely  the  equality  of  heat 
was  maintained  in  the  hot-house  for  eight  days  and  nights. 
A  Sixe's  differential  thermometer  was  set  at  nine  o'clock  every 
night,  and  examined  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning ; 
the  fire  was  also  made  up,  and  not  touched  during  the  twelve 
hours.     The  result  was  as  follows :  — 


1832. 

Temperature 
In  the  open  air. 

March  20. 

47*> 

21. 

45 

22. 

43 

23. 

38 

24. 

34 

25. 

38 

26. 

37 

27. 

38 

Temperature 
in  the  hot-house. 

Difference. 

63® 

m 

16* 

63 

m 

18 

63 

- 

20 

63 

m 

.25 

63 

. 

29 

63 

. 

25 

64 

. 

27 

65 

. 

27 

Average  diiference  83f 
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This  table  shows  an  average  heatof  about  23° ;  consuming 
in  the  eight  days,  only  12  bushels  of  cinders,  which  cost  11«. 
per  chaldron :  being  3^.  Sd.  for  the  eight  days,  or  S^d.  for 
each  twenty-four  hours.  Another  experiment  was  made 
just  previously  to  the  above,  and  the  following  was  the  re- 
sult :  —  From  the  4th  of  March  to  the  19th,  inclusive,  being 
16  days,  the  average  heat  was  23%  and  IS  bushels  of  cinders 
were  consumed ;  which  is  a  fracticHi  more  than  4td.  per  day. 

The  second  objectioD  is  that  which  vou  state  yourself  as 
likely  to  occur;  viz.  that,  after  a  time,  the  tubes  will  become 
lined  with  d^ostt,  and  difficult  to  heat.  This  I  can  also 
]Hmre  to  be  erroneous,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  my  appa- 
ntos,  from  reason  and  fact*  The  reason  that  my  apparatus 
is  not  likely  to  fill  up  is  simply  this:  that  its  principle  of 
being  kept  closed  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  no  evaporation  can 
take  place,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  cause  of  deposit 
This  is  strongly  exemplified  when  any  portion  of  water 
escapes  through  an  imperfect  joint ;  for,  if  the  tube  be  hot 
enough  to  evaporate  the  water,  the  deposit  will  be  precipitated 
on  the  outside  of  the  tube ;  showing  clearly  that  the  lime  or 
other  matter  which  is  in  the  water  is  held  in  solution  until  it 
escapes  to  the  outside.  In  fact,  we  have  circulated,  for  months, 
water  completely  saturated  with  salt,  without  any  deposit 
being  formed.  Another  fact,  which  I  will  state,  will,  perhaps^ 
serve  to  remove  your  doubts,  if  any  remain  after  the  above 
explanation.  I  erected,  in  the  show-room  of  Messrs.  Ive 
and  Burbidge,  Fleet  Street,  last  winter,  an  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  150  ft.  of  tubing,  of  the  dimensions  of  only  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  which  has  been  at  work 
ever  since,  without  the  least  appearance  of  deterioration, 
either  from  oxidation,  sediment,  or  otherwise.  Were  it 
necessary,  I  could  mention  many  other  instances ;  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  one. 

One  of  Mr.  Palmer's  vineries  contains  an  apparatus  of 
400  ft.,  of  three-quarter  tubing,  which  was  kept  in  operation 
last  winter  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  grapes.  At  the  end  of 
the  winter  we  opened  it,  and  found  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
had  evaporated  or  disappeared  in  any  way ;  and,  upon  wash- 
ing it  out,  the  water  was  as  clear  as  when  put  in.  I  should 
observe  here,  that  the  apparatus  was  worked  a  few  days  before 
commencing  to  force ;  and  that,  then,  all  the  oil  and  other 
matters,  which  necessarily  adhere  to  the  tubes  during  their 
manu&cture,  being  taken  up  by  the  water,  it  was  drawn  o£^ 
and  the  pipes  were  washed  out  thoroughly  by  a  common  gar- 
den engine^  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  complete. 
The  third  objection  is,  that  the  coil  of  tubes  in  thefiirnace» 
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fit>m  their  extreme  smallness,  must  soon  bum  out;  and  the 
reason  given  is,  that  all  tubular  boilers  heretofore  have  been 
liable  to  that  objection*  I  will  state  the  causes  which  occa- 
sion this  effect,  and  then  show  why  my  apparatus  is  not  liable 
to  it 

The  cause  of  the  tubular  boilers  upon  the  evaporating  and 
open-cistern  systems  burning  out,  is  the  want  of  some  means 
of  keeping  the  water  in  contact  with  the  tubes  which  are 
exposed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire;  for  if  the  tubes 
have  nothing  but  the  weight  of  water  and  of  the  atmosphere 
to  press  upon  them,  the  water  will  be  driven  out  of  the  tubes 
by  the  superior  tendency  of  the  fire,  when  it  bums  with 
intensity,  acting  upon  the  tubes  to  repel  it :  and,  thus,  every 
every  time  the  fire  is  brisk,  the  tubes  get  red  hot,  and  very 
«oon  burn  out.  Now,  my  invention  directly  meets  this 
defective  point ;  for^  as  the  apparatus  is  closed  in  all  parts,  no 
sudden  heat  can  overpower  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  cir- 
culate in  contact  with  the  tubes;  for,  if  the  heat  is  accelerated 
sufiiciently  to  cause  a  tendency  of  the  water  to  By  off,  it  meets 
with  a  reaction  just  equal  to  its  action;  and,  therefore,  it 
counteracts  that  tendency  of  the  repellent  power  of  heat  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  that  which  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
all  tubular  boilers  with  open  reservoirs  is  to  my  system  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages ;  for  it  causes  the  heat  to  circulate 
more  rapidly,  and,  consequently,  to  a  greater  distance,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  system. 

The  fourth,  and  most  serious,  objection  urged  against  my 
system  is  the  liability  of  the  pipes  to  burst.  Tnis  1  will  meet 
openly  and  fairly ;  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  it  is  less  liable 
to  serious  accident  than  the  open-cistern  system  with  a  close 
boiler.  I  could  mention  a  great  number  of  facts  respecting 
accidents  from  the  open  system ;  and  one  object  of  my  im- 
provement was  to  remedy  such  accidents.  But  one  strong 
illustration,  which  I  shall  subjoin,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  such  an  accident  may  occur  even  with  an  open  cistern. 
I  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carpmael,  Patent  Agent  of  the 
Patent  Office,  Lincoln's  Inn.  From  this  gentleman's  letter, 
and  the  accompanying  diagram,  you  will  perceive  how  he 
exploded  a  boiler  witn  an  open  reservoir,  and  the  reason 
why  it  may  and  does  often  occur;  the  effect  taking  place 
upon  the  same  principle  on  which  low-pressure  boilers  are 
exploded.  The  means  which  my  apparatus  possesses  of 
obviating  this  defect  is,  the  power  I  have  of  making  the  tubes 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  possible  pressure.  For  instance, 
the  present  tubes  which  I  make  are  proved  to  bear  3000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  :  and  when  it  is  considered  that,  to  acquire 
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SCO  degrees  of  heat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  resist  a  pressure, 
of  60  lbs.  or  70  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  it  must  be  evident 
that  there  is  sufficient  room  allowed  for  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  way  of  pressure.  All  the  care  that  is  necessary 
to  make  my  apparatus  perfectly  secure  against  such  accidents 
is,  to  prove  it  with  a  common  hydraulic  pump  the  last  thing 
before  setting  it  to  work. 

As  some  of  my  pipes  have  burst,  and  one,  in  particular,  at 
the  Guardian  Fire  Office,  1  think  it  right  to  explain  how 
that  occurred.  When  my  apparatus  was  first  erected  in  that 
office,  which  was  last  winter,  the  building  was  not  finished ; 
and  the  workmen,  being  anxious  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  new 
building,  set  the  apparatus  at  work  before  it  was  proved :  and 
as  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  1000  ft.  of  pipe,  to  make  every 
thing  perfect  at  first,  so  it  was  in  this  case ;  for,  in  giving  the 
fire  an  unusual  draught,  the  heat  of  the  pipes  was  increased  to 
an  unprecedented  extent;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
pipe  split  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms,  and  made  a  slit  in  the 
seam  of  the  pipe  about  6  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  Another  pipe  was  immediately  put  in,  and  the  ap- 
paratus proved :  it  has  been  at  work  ever  since,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

This  defect  would  be  a  serious  evil,  if  I  had  not  the  means 
of  remedying  it  by  using  stronger  tubes,  and  having  all  my 
apparatus  proved  (previously  to  using)  by  the  hydraulic  press. 

So  confident  am  I  now  of  the  perfect  safety  of  my  appara- 
tus, that  I  am  ready  to  trust  its  erection  to  gardeners  them- 
selves ;  and  have  made  arrangements  for  sending,  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  coils  and  tubes,  with  ample  printed  directions 
for  erecting  them,  and  managing  them  afterwards.  This  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  to  its  minimum. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
21.  Great  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square^  A.  M.  Perkins.. 

Feb.  3.  1833. 

The  above  is  a  most  important  communication ;  and  we  are 
sincerely  glad  that  the  doubts  which  we  threw  out,  in  the  note 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Perkins,  have  elicited  from  that  gentleman 
arguments  so  satisfactory,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  deposit  of  matter  held  in  solution  by  water 
to  take  place  without  evaporation,  none  can  be  deposited  in 
his  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  —  Cond. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Carpmael :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  enquiries  respecting  my 
having  burst  a  boiler  about  two  years  ago,  I  now  send  you  a 


sketch  {fig.  61.)  of  the  apparatus  which  was  used;  the  object 
being  to  heat  a  small  room.     In  the  figure,  a  is  an  outer, 


b  an  inner,  vessel,  leavins  a  space  (c)  between  them,  to  be 
filled  with  water;  d  is  the  tube  by  which  the  water  posses 
from  the  boiler  {e)  into  the  space  (c) ;  andy  is  the  pipe  by 
which  the  water  returns  to  the  boiler.  By  this  description, 
and  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  arrows,  you  will  readily 
perceive  the  manner  of  the  circulation.  The  vessel  ab  was  to 
have  B  cover,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  but,  as  the  cover 
was  not  on  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  it  may  be  put  out  of 
view  in  respect  to  your  object.  The  apparatus  had  been  up 
some  days;  and  I  was  standing  alongside  of  it,  watching  the 
drculation,  when  suddenly  the  water  rose  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  vessel  (a  b),  showing  that  the  boiler  must  have  been 
emptied  of  all  the  water ;  and  suddenly  a  slight  explosion 
took  place  at  the  flanch  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  a  large 
body  of  steam  issued  from  the  boiler  for  some  time ;  when. 
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having  damped  off  the  draughty  and  thereby  cooled  the  heat  of 
the  boiler,  the  water  descended  again  into  it,  and  flowed 
copiously. 

<^  The  only  explanation  I  can  give  you  of  the  cause  of  this 
accident  is,  that  the  fire-grate  was  considerably  too  larg^  the 
flue  having  a  great  draught ;  and  the  man  had  made  a  fire  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  was  necessary.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  great  heat  thus  produced  generated  steam  foster 
than  it  was  carried  off  by  the  tube  dj  and  thus  displaced  the 
water  from  the  boiler.  This  will  explain  the  rising  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  ab  :  and  then,  I  conceive,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  became  suddenly  converted  into  steam,  and  produced 
the  explosion  which  opened  the  rivets. 

**  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

**  W.  Carpmael,  Engineer. 
'^  4.  Old  Square^  LincoMs  Inn^  London, 

Feb.  188S." 


Abt.  X.     Notice  o/*  a  Method  of  heating  hy  the  Circulation  of  hot 

Oil,  instead  of  hat  Water y  for  xjohich  a  Patent  has  been  taken  out 

by  Mr.  W.  D.  Holmes ;   and  also  of  Dr.  Ure*s  Method  of  em- 

ploying  Muriate  of  Lime  as  a  Medium  for  communicating  Heat. 

ny  the  Conductor. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed,  by  our  advertising  sheet, 
that  Mr.  Holmes  is  employed  in  heating  hot-houses  and  other 
buildings  by  hot  water ;  and  that  he  refers  to  a  number  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  to  the  hot-houses  of  Messrs.  Alien  and 
Rogers,  in  their  nursery,  Eaton  Square,  Pimlico,  as  specimens 
of  his  work.  We  have  examined  the  hot-water  pipes  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  and  find  that  they 
answer  as  well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Walker,  and  others,  who 
heat  on  the  same  plan,  viz.  that  of  a  close  boiler.  Mr. 
Holmes,  we  find,  heats  his  water  in  cast-iron  tubes,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Chabannes  and  Mr.  Weeks. 

The  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
gardeners  to  the  principle  of  heating  by  the  circulation  of 
fluids  which  boil  at  a  higher  temperature  than  water;  and 
which,  of  course,  can  convey  a  higher  decree  of  heat  to  a 
greater  distance  than  can  be  done  by  water  m  open  vessels  or 
tubes.  Mr.  Holmes  proposes  to  employ  oil :  an  idea  which 
was  first,  we  believe,  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.Tredgold. 

The  mode  of  circulating  oil  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of 
circulating  water;  but  oil.  differs  in  this,  that,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  it  becomes  carbonised,  and  in  that  state  is  most 
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liable  to  ignite.  We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  an  extreniely 
dangerous  flaid  to  employ  as  a  medium  for  conveying  heat. 
We  recollect,  some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  boil 
sugar  by  heated  oil ;  when  an  alarming  explosion  took  place, 
that  was  noticed,  at  the  time,  in  all  the  newspapers.  Were  it 
not  for  this  danger,  oil  would,  no  doubt,  answer  admirably, 
both  for  boiling  sugar  and  heating  bakers'  ovens ;  because  it 
will  convey,  in  an  open  vessel,  from  300°  to  400**  or  upwards 
of  heat. 

Mr.  Holmes  informs  us  that  he  has  only,  as  yet,  heated 
one  small  oven  in  this  manner,  which  answered  perfectly.  It 
was  not  in  operation  on  the  day  when  we  called  to  see  it ;  but 
Mr.  Holmes  is  now  constructing  an  apparatus  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  which,  when  completed  and  in  action,  we  shall 
examine,  and  report  on  to  our  readers. 

A  safer  fluid  for  conveying  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  tubes 
not  hermetically  sealed  is  muriate  of  lime,  now  most  success- 
fully applied,  by  Dr.  Ure,  for  boiling  sugar.  We  had  an 
opportunity  lately  of  examining  the  whole  of  this  process, 
which  was  most  lucidly  explained  to  us  by  Dr.  Ure ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  all  the  bakers'  ovens  in  London  might  be 
heated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  sugar-boiler  which  we 
saw,  with  immense  advantages  both  to  the  bakers  and  to  the 
public.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  applicable  to  the  heat- 
ing of  hot-houses  under  ordinary  circumstances,  which  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  brevity  of  our  remarks.  We  have 
shown,  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  how 
much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  construction  of 
ovens,  and  in  the  production  of  ah  excellent  and  cheap  bread ; 
and  also  how  much  reformation  is  wanted  in  the  formation  of 
the  common  ovens  of  the  bakers. 


Art.  XL     On  the  Construction  of  Fountains  Jbr  Gardens* 

By  the  Conductor. 

Water,  Switzer  observes,  is  "  thie  very  life  and  soul  of  a 
garden,"  whether  it  be  the  ground  plot  of  a  suburban  cot- 
tage, or  the  embellished  lawn  of  an  extensive  villa.  Two 
centuries  ago,  when  picturesque  beauty  and  botanical  interest 
were'little  attended  to  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  fountains  and 
architectural  decorations  were  sought  after  as  the  grand 
sources  of  interest;  and  one  garden  was  distinguished  from 
another  by  the  expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  its 
waterworks,  and  in  its  mural  and  sculptural  appendages.     For 
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die  Iwt  century  tfae  construction  of  waterworks  Ins  been  on 
the  decline ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  engrossed  too  nracb 
attenUoo  before,  they  hare,  du'ing  that  period,  been  com- 
paratively neglected. 

The  manu&ctnre  of  artificial  stone  has  cootributed  to  the 
Tevival  of  this  taste,  by  the  fiuulities  which  it  affiirds  of  fonn- 
ing  elegantly  shaped  basins,  and  di^rent  ftnins  of  drooping 
or  nativral  fouDtuns.    By  natural  fbantaios  we  mean  those  in 
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which  water  is  coDVeyed  to  r  faei^t,  and  then  left  to  trickle 
down  orer  an  omsmental  form,  sncfa  aa  the  lower  part  of 
fig.  129.  Vol.  VII.,  u  opposed  to  artificial  fountains,  in  which 
water  is  forced  to  spout  up  vertically,  as. in  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  figure,  and  in  fig.  i2.  of  Vol.  VIH.  Another  cir- 
camstsnoe  favourable  to  the  construction  of  ornamental  foun- 
tains is,  the  fiwility  with  which  iron  can  now  be  cast  into  the 
most  beautiful  shapes,  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  With 
the  artificial  stone  of  Austin,  or  the  kiln-burnt  artificial  stone 
of  Coade  and  Seeley,  which  is  as  durable  as  the  hardest 
marble,  wiUi  cast-iron  shafts  and  jets,  and  with  iron  or  leaden 

Eipes,  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  constructing  the  most 
eautiful  garden  fountains  at  a  trifling  cost,  in  the  grounds  of 
every  villa.  Austin  will  supply  the  stonework,  Rowley  (the 
inventor  of  the  fountuQ^.  6JJ.)  the  pipes  and  the  machinery, 
and  Gray  of  the  Colosseum  the  design.  On  our  part,  we 
shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  showing  the 
situations  in  which  the  erection  of  fountains  is  practka&Ie,  and 
the  manner  of  conveying  the  water  to  them. 

A  fountain  may  be  formed  wherever  there  is  either  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  supply  of  water  some  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  surface  on  which 
the  fountain  is  to  be 
placed.  Where  a  droop- 
ing fountain  is  to  be 
adopted,  such  asj%.  63. 
or^.  64.,  tiie  level  of 
the  water  in  the  head 
need  be  no  higher  than 
the  joint  at  which  the 
drooping  water  issues 
from  the  figure ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
water  is  to  rise  up- 
wards, as  in  J%.  65.,  the 
head  must  be  higher 
than  the  height  to  wnich 
the  jet  is  expected  to 
rise,  by  at  least  several 
incites,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  jet. 
Where  the  jet  is  small, 
say  an  eighth  of  sn  inch, 
tJie  hei^t  of  the  bead 
-^.  above  it,  provided  the 
water  in  that  head  be 
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always  kept  to  the  same  level)  need  oot  be  above  six  inches  j 
but,  as  it  is  seldom  practicable  to  keep  the  head  to  the  same 
level,  it  is  better  to  have  the  boUom  of  the  pond  or  cistern 
suffici^itly  high  to  effect  the  desired  object ;  in  which  case, 
•o  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  cistern  at  ail,  the  jet  will 
vise  to  the  proper  height. 

Where  a  natural  head  of  water  of  the  proper  height  cannot 
be  <^«ined,  recourse  may  be  had  to  artificial  means  of  raising 
water  to  an  elevated  cistern  or  reservoir.  This  cistern  may 
either  be  placed  on  a  natural  or  artificial  eminence,  or  on 
the  summit  of  a  building.  In  pleasure-grounds,  an  artificial 
mount,  or  piece  of  conical  I'ockwork,  would  afford  a  good 
situation;  and  a  simple  tower,  round  or  square,  is  also  at 
once  a  cheap  mode  of  elevating  a  cistern,  and  of  adding  to 
grounds  an  ornament,  which,  if  not  very  beautiful,  can  yet 
never  be  considered  mean  or  paltry. 

The  water  may  be  raised  to  the  basin  or  cistern  so  placed, 
by  forcing-pumps  worked  by  men,  horses,  wind,  water,  or 
eteam;  or  by  that  very  ingenious  machine,  the  hydraulic  ram, 
which  we  have  before  noticed  (Vol.  V.  p.  591.)  as  being  in 
use  at  Bury  Hill ;  and  which  has  lately  been  put  up,  in  various 
parbs  of  the  country,  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Rowley.  How- 
ever, the  mode  which  we  would  recommend,  as  most  directly 
spplicalsle  where  there  is  no  natural  power,  is  that  of  having 
a  small  steam-engine,  say  of  two-horse  power,  which  might 
he  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  containing  the  cistern, 
or  in.any.conveniest  Eituation  near  the  well,  pond,  or  other 
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source  of  supply,  and  set  to  work  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  A  horizontal  windmill,  so  disguised  in  the 
tower  as  not  to  be  an  offensive  object,  would,  in  all  elevated 
situations,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed  {Encyc»  of  Cottage 
Architecture^  $  1256.)}  be  the  cheapest  and  best  that  could  be 
employed ;  because  it  would  require  little  or  no  attention,  and 
might  be  left  to  itself,  to  work  or  stand  still,  according  to  the 
wind.  The  construction  of  such  a  windmill  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  no  man  that  we  know  is  more  fit  to  carry  the 
design  into  execution  than  Mr.  Thorold  of  Norwich.  In 
some  situations,  where  there  is  no  other  employment  for  the 
poor,  it  might  be  an  act  of  charity  to  set  them  to  work  on  a 
machine  for  raising  water  for  this  and  other  purposes,  though 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, such  a  misapplication  of  human  labour.  Whatever 
can  be  done  by  a  machine  ought  never  to  be  attempted  by 
man. 

In  conducting  the  water  from  the  cistern  or  reservoir  to 
the  jet  or  fountain,  the  following  particulars  require  to  be 
attended  to :  —  In  the  first  place,  all  the  pipes  must  be  laid 
sufficiently  deep  in  the  earth,  or  otherwise  placed  and  pro- 
tected, so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  reached 
by  frost ;  next,  as  a  general  rule,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice 
from  which  the  jet  of  water  proceeds,  technically  called  the 
bore  of  the  quill,  ought  to  be  four  times  less  than  the  bore  of 
the  conduit  pipe ;  that  is,  the  quill  and  pipe  ought  to  be  in  a 
quadruple  proportion  to  each  other.  There  are  several  sorts 
of  quills,  or  spouts  which  throw  the  water  up  or  down,  into  a 
variety  of  forms ;  such  as  fans,  parasols,  sheaves,  showers, 
mushrooms,  inverted  bells,  &c.;  or  (and  which  is  one  of  the 
newest  forms)  the  convolvulus  of  Mr.  Rowley,  as  shown  in 
^.62.  The  larger  the  conduit  pipes  are,  the  more  freely 
will  the  jets  display  their  different  forms ;  and  the  fewer  the 
holes  in  the  quill  or  jet  (for  sometimes  this  is  pierced  like  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot),  the  greater  certainty  will  there  be  of 
the  form  continuing  the  same ;  because  the  risk  of  any  of  the 
holes  choking  up  will  be  less.  The  diameter  of  a  conduit  pipe 
ought  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  an  inch ;  but,  for  jets  like  those 
in  the  preceding  figures,  the  diameter  ought  to  be  two  inches  ; 
and,  for  the  number  of  jets  shown  in  j%.  Q^.  (which  is  an  old 
rustic  Dutch  form,  of  easy  execution  in  flints  and  cement,  the 
basin  beingof  earthenware),  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  three  inches, 
will  be  found  requisite.  Where  the  conduit  pipes  are  of  great 
length,  say  upwards  of  1000  feet,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
begin,  at  the  reservoir  or  cistern,  with  pipes  of  a  diameter 
somewhat  greater  than  those  which  deliver  the  water  to  the 
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quills,  because  the  water  in  a  pipe  of  uniform  (1  ameter  of  so 
great  a  length  is  found  to  lose  much  of  its  strength,  and 
become  what  is  technically  called  sleepy  while  the  different 
sizes  quicken  it,  and  redouble  ts  force  For  example,  in 
a  conduit  pipe  of  1800  feet  n  length  the  first  600  feet  may 
be  laid  with  pipes  of  eight  nches  in  diameter  the  next  600 
feet  with  pipes  of  six  mchea  n  diameter  and  the  last  600  feet 
with  pipes  of  four  inches  m  diameter  In  conduits  not  ex- 
ceeding 900  feet,  the  same  diameter  maybe  continued  through- 
out. When  several  jets  are  to  play  in  several,  or  in  the 
same  fountain  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  a  fresh  pipe  from  each 
jet  to  the  reservoir;  a  main  of  sufficient  size,  with  branch 
pipes  to  each  jet,  being  all  that  is  required.  Where  the  con- 
duit pipe  enters  the  reservoir  or  cistern,  it  ought  to  be  of 
increased  diameter,  and  the  grating  placed  over  it  ought  to 
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be  semiglobular  or  conical ;  so  that  the  area  of  the  number  of 
holes  in  it  may  exceed  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  conduit 
pipe.  The  object  is  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  pressure 
from  the  body  of  water  in  the  cistern,  and  to  fecilitate  the  flow 
of  the  water.  Where  the  conduit  pipe  joins  the  fountain, 
there,  of  course,  ought  to  be  a  cock  for  turning  the  water  off 
and  on ;  and  parUcular  care  must  be  taken  that  as  much 
water  may  pass  through  the  oval  hole  oS  this  cock  as  passes 
through  tne  circular  hole  of  the  pipe.  In  conduit  pipes,  all 
elbows,  bendings,  and  right  angles  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible;  since  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  water.  In 
long  conduit  pipes,  air  holes,  formed  by  soldering  on  upright 
pieces  of  pipe,  terminating  in  inverted  valves,  or  suckers, 
should  be  made  at  convenient  distances,  in  order  to  let  the 
air  out.  Where  pipes  ascend  and  descend  on  very  irregular 
surfaces,  the  strain  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  pipe  is  always 
the  greatest ;  unless  care  is  taken  to  relieve  this  by  the  jutli- 
cious  disposition  of  cocks  and  air  holes.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, pipes  conducted  over  irregular  surfaces  will  not  last 
nearly  so  long  as  those  conducted  over  a  level. 

The  perpendicular  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  a  jet 
has  a  limit,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  and  on  the 
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specific  gravity  of  the  water  and  on  that  of  the  air  whieh  it 
lus  to  penetrate.  A  Jet  of  salt  water  will  rise  higher  than 
one  of  fi-esh  water ;  a  column  six  inches  in  diameter  higher 
than  one  of  three  inches  ;  and  a  jet  of  water  of  any  dimen* 
sion  higher  at  Madrid  or  Munich  than  in  Paris  or  London, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  elevation  of  these  cities  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  powerful  garden  jet  in  Europe 
is  that  in  theNymphenburg  gardens,  near  Munich.  The  water 
is  there  forced  by  the  direct  influence  of  machinery,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  head  or  reservoir ;  and  it  is  found  that 
a  column  of  six  inches  in  diameter  cannot,  even  there,  be 
raised  higher  than  ninety  feet  A  similar  column,  at  St.  Clond 
{J!g.  67.y,  b  said  not  to  rise  higher  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  water  boils  at  Munich  at  209° ; 
whereas  at  St.  Cloud  it  requires  212°  to  e&ct  ebullition. 

Thinking  it  most  desirable  to  attempt  to  revive  the  taste 
for  fountains  in  garden  scenery  (not,  indeed,  the  childish  baubles 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  object  was  to  surprise  or  frighten 
the  spectator,  or.  probably  to  wet  his  clothes,  but  those  classical 
forms  which  characterise  the  modem  fountains  of  Italy,  and 
especially  those  of  Rome),  we  here  present  two  designs: 
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J^.  68,.  is  a  shell  fountain  erected  in  tlie  gardens  at  Wliite 
Knights,  and  which  in  1826  appeared  to  us  to  have  an  excel- 
lent effect     Fig.  69,  is  the  composition  of  a  talented  young 


architect,  Edward  Buckton  Lamb,  Esq. ;  it  may  be  formed 
of  cast  iron,  like  that  of  Mr.  Rowley,  and  the  wall  of  the 
lower  basin  may  be  of  granite  or  marble.  The  Mona  marble, 
from  its  hardness  and  unfitness  for  more  delicate  purposes, 
is  particularly  suitable.  We  invite  all  our  readers,  but  more 
especially  landscape-gardeners  and  garden  architects,  to  co- 
operate with  us,  by  sending  us  adaitional  designs  with  dis- 
cussions on  their  erection  and  effect.  We  are  persuaded  that, 
if  the  business  were  properly  engaged  in,  there  need  not  be  a 
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pleasure-ground  in  England  without  water  in  sotne  ornamental 
form,  where  ^at  element  is  desirable,  and  this,  too,  at  a  verf 
moderate  expense.  It  is  astonishing  that,  in  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent seats  in  Britain,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  house,  and  where  water  has  been  entirely 
wanting,  or  in  a  bad  situation,  not  a  shilling  has  bleen  ex-- 
pended  on  procuring  it  artificially.  There  is  no  pikce  we 
know  that  would  gain  so  much  by  an  artificial  lake  as  Ash* 
ridge  Park,  and  none  more  in  want  of  fountains  near  the 
house  than  Eaton  Hall;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  glimpse  of 
water  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  simplest  fountain  in  the  other, 
notwithstanding  the  sumptuoushess  of  the  palaces  at  both 
places,  and  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  their  owners. 

Mr.  Austin  has  done  much  to  introduce  a  better  taste  in 
the  forms  of  fountains  for  garden  decoration,  of  which  fig.  129. 
of  Vol.  VII.,  and  fig.  42.  of  Vol.  VIII.  may  be  offered  as  a 
proof;  as  fig.  62.  may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Rowley,  who  is,  like  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Thorold,  every  way  worthy  of  patronage. 


Aat.  XII.  Natkeqf  a  n^  Method  of  transplanting  large  TreeSy 
invented  by  Mr.  James  Munroy  Manager  of  Messrs*  Dickson  and 
TumbulTs  Nursery^  Brechin.    By  the  Conductor. 

The  first  account  of  this  mode  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  March  last.  Immediately  on  ob- 
serving the  article,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Munro  for  further  parti- 
culars ;  and,  from  his  letter  of  March  1  Ith,  and  the  journal 
referred  to,  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  notice :  — 

During  the  winter  of  1824,  having  occasion  to  transplant 
a  number  of  trees,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
preparation,  by  opening  a  trench  round  the  tree  and  filling  it 
with  loose  soil,  Mr.  Munro  selected  an  oak  about  25  years 
old,  large  for  its  years,  and  prepared  it  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  —  He  formed  a  circular  trench  round  the  tree,  and  dug 
out  the  earth ;  but,  instead  of  filling  the  trench  with  loose 
mould,  he  left  it  empty,  and  roofed  it  over  with  boards,  cover- 
ing over  any  opening  between  them  with  withered  grass,  and 
then  putting  over  the  whole  one  inch  deep  of  earth.  The  tree 
remained  a  year  in  this  state,  and  was  transplanted  in  the  winter 
of  1825*  On  reducing  the  ball  of  earth  to  proper  dimen- 
sions for  removing  the  tree,  the  old  roots  were  found  furnished 
with  fibres,  matted  sufficiently  to  retain  enough  of  earth  to 
protect  them  during  removal.  The  object  which  Mr.  Munro 
had  in  view  was,  instead  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  fibres 
at  the  extremities  of  the  amputated  roots,  as  is  done  when 
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the  trench  is  filled  in  with  loose  soil,  to  have  them  formed 
witbio  the  ball  of  earth,  and.  not  on  the  outside  of  it*  This 
he  considered  would  enable  him  to  remove  the  tree  with  a 
ball,  which  he  never  could  accomplish  by  the  other  methody 
though  he  had  practised  it  for  five  years,.on  from  three  to  five 
hunmred  trees  annually.  When  the  trench  dug  round  the 
tree  is  filled  with  loose  earth,  the  young  roots  form  in  dusters 
round  the  ends  of  the  old  roots,  and  the  treeon  removal  ge* 
nerally  loses  the  whole  of  the  earth  which  formed  the  balL 

Mr.  Munro  cmly  tried  his  plan  on  one  tree,  and  soon  aft^ « 
wards  lefb  that  part  of  the  country.  We  hope  some  of  our 
readers  will  repeat  the  experiment  on  a  more  extenav«  scale, 
and  let  us  know  the  result  They  have  only  to  bear  in  mind 
the  object  in  view,  viz*  that  of  creating  a  number  of  fibres  in 
the  ball,  to.  keep  the  earth  from  falling  away  from  the  roots 
when  the  tree  is  taken  up  for  removal.  .  Of  course,  when  a 
tree  with  a  large  top  is  prepared  in  this  manner,  it  must,  un«^ 
less  it  be  in  a  very  sheltered  situation,  be. supported  by  stakes^ 
to  prevent  it  fi:t»n  being  blown  down  by  high  winds. 


Art.  XIII.  A  nevo  Arrangement  of  the  Double^otoered  Chinese 
Chrysanihemnmey  wkh  an  improved  Method  of  Cultivation*  By 
A.  H.  Hawortit,  Esq.  F.L.Sb  &c.,  Author  of  "  Synopsis  Plan- 
tarum  Succulentaruxn»  Narcissinearum  Mouographia/'  &c. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  hereunder,  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  double  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  for  insertion, 
if  you  please,  in  an  early  Number  of  that  interesting  and  use^ 
ful  publication,  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

To  the  new,  and,  I  hope,  improved  location  ih  my  distri^* 
bution  of  these  fine  and  much  favoured  plants,  are  added 
some  brief  but  characteristic  descriptions  of  their  size,  time 
of  flowering,  and  appearBnce  of  their  flowers ;  togedier  witli 
an  epitomised  method  of  the  management,  soil,  and  cultiva-^ 
tion  they  require.  And  they  are  well  worthy  of  all  the  care 
and  attention  we  can  bestow  upon  them ;  being  not  only  at 
present  one  of  the  finest  hardy  herbaceous  groups  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  remaining  with  us  in  bloom  by  much  the  latest ; 
but  they  will  hereafter,  through  the  medium  of  their  very 
sportive  seeds,  become  fer  more  numerous,  more  various,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Seven  years  have  passed  away  since  any  published  informal 
tion  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hardy  and 
conspicuous  flowers ;  the  last  account  as  far  as  the  writer  can 
find,  being  tliat  given  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  the  Transactions  iff 
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the  Hortiadtural  Society^  voL  v.  p.  S22. 8cc«,  dated- Jan.  1826 ; 
in  which  48  species  or  varieties  are  enumerated,  but  without 
any  sections,  divisions,  or  subdivisions  whatever,  and  with  in* 
sufficient  attention  to  their  natural  affinities ;  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  for  any  one,  and  more  especially  a  tyro,  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  them  sufficiently.  Wherefore  I  send 
you,  hereunder,  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  improved  and  more 
natural  arrangement  of  them,  nearly  as  far  as  known  to  me; 
referring  them  to,  and  identifying  them  with,  Mr.  Sabine's  va* 
rieties  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  likewise  to 
published  figures  wherever  I  have  been  able  to  find  any. 

I  possess,  alive,  several  other  reputed  varieties ;  but  theses 
at  present,  I  refinin  from  mentioning^  hoping  to  describe  them 
more  completely  another  year,  when  I  may  know  more  about 
them,  and  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  characters.  There 
have  also  very  recently  been  raised,  and  flowered,  various 
seedling  varieties,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Decembep 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  whidi  were 
chiefly  obtained  from  seeds  of  the  Early  Blush,  the  Eaarly 
Crimson,  and  the  Two-coloured  Red.  These,  however,  I 
must  abstain  fix>m  further  mention  of  at  present 

There  have  been  various  methods  recommended  for  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  these  showy  plants,  and  that 
by  cuttings  in  May  is  now  almost  universally  adopted*  But 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  for  strong  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herb- 
aceous plants  with  late  autumnal  blossoms ;  for  critical  time 
is  lost  by  the  delay  of  striking  the  cuttings  ;  and,  if  they  are 
accelerated  by  heat  and  glass,  they  are  (more  than  any  other 
plants)  debilitated,  weakened,  and  dwarfed,  and  often  lose 
their  lower  leaves  by  the  time  their  flowers  are  open,  having 
a  faint  and  sickly  appearance,  instead  of  the  vigorous  growth 
of  such  roots,  if  annually  parted  and  transplanted  like  peren- 
nial asters  or  other  hardy  perennial  plants* 

I  recommend  their  voracious  and  very  fibrous  roots  to  be 
parted  in  autumn,  or  early  spring,  and  planted  in  very  rich 
manured  light  soil,  at  the  foot  or  a  south  or  west  aspected 
wall,  with  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  branches  from 
each  root,  trained  to  the  wall  as  regularly  and  as  thinly  as  a 
peach  tree,  cutting  ofi*  all  superfluous  shoots  and  weak  lateral 
flower-buds. 

They  must,  when  planted,  be  watered  in  the  usual  way, 
and  afterwards,  all  over  their  leaves,  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pan,  lightly,  as  a  fine  slight  shower,  as  often  as  their  foliage 
flags,  quailing  to  the  beams  of  a  powerful  sun,  which  will 
sometimes  be  three  times  a  day  in  the  hottest  weather. 
This  will  quickly  re^rect  their  drooping  leaves»  without 
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scorching'  or  blistering  them,  and  cause  these  uncommonly 
slow-growing  plants  to  advance  with  a  degree  of  comparative 
rapidity  that  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  surprising,  and  their  leaves 
will  become  twice  as  large  as  when  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
The  size  of  this  foliage,  too,  as  in  bulbous  and  most  other 
plants,  will  indicate  the  increase  of  size  also  in  the  expected 
but  as  yet  invisible  flowei's ;  although  in  Succul^ntae,  and  more 
especially  in  flcoidese,  I  should  expect  the  reverse. 

Thus  treated,  these  conspicuous  plants  will  reach  the  height 
of  3  or  i  ft.  in  the  smaller  sorts,  and  that  of  7  and  8,  at  least 
in  the  tallest  kinds,  terminating  in  abundant  and  most  beau- 
ttfiil  flowers,  many  of  which  will  far  surpass  5  in.  in  expan- 
sion, and  with  almost  every  colour,  except  deep  scarlet  and 
the  tints  of  blue. 

But  other  aspects  than  the  south  or  west^  and  even  die  open 
borders  in  very  &vourable  seasons,  will  suit  the  greater  pait 
of  these  plants,  near  London,  t(derably  well,  and  enable  them 
to  open  their  flowers,  though  much  later  and  smaller  than 
those  against  a  south*aspected  wall,  where  they  will  expand 
every  season ;  and,  if  properly  blended  as  to  colour,  at  the 
middle  and  end  of  every  November,  they  are  capable  of  making 
a  more  showy  and  magnificent  appearance  of  flowery  beauty, 
richness,  and  elegance,  than  I  ever  beheld  in  any  other  groups 
The  duration  of  their  hardy  flowers  is  likewise  greater  than 
that  of  other  autumnal  plants,  both  as  to  individual  blossoms, 
and  in  the  lateral  sucqessional  ones,  and  even  when  cut  for 
bouquets  and  placed  in  vessels  of  water ;  one  plant  of  the 
old  purple,  in  my  garden,  having  had  flowers  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  last,  to  the  second  week  in  the  present 
January.  But  the  earlier  they  can  be  made  to  come  into 
blossom,  by  open-air  treatment  (for  all  forcing  irretrievably 
weakens  them),  the  better,  and  the  longer  will  be  their  dura-' 
tion,  and  the  finer  their  soft  but  agreeable  chamomile  scent. 

Notwithstanding  these  deserved  eulogies,  Chinese  chrysan- 
diemums  have  not  hitherto  ranked  with  the  true  flowers  of  the 
florist,  because,  however  well  formed,  in  many  of  the  varieties,^ 
they  are  all,  save  the  Gold-bordered  Red,  of  self  or  uniform 
eolours;  and  the  florist  requires  yet  another  colour  or  colours 
to  be  distinctly  depicted  upon  the  first  or  ground  colour  of 
every  petal,  to  constitute  his  favourite  flakes,  bizarres,  and 
picotees. 

This  grand  desideratum  in  Chinese  chrysanthemums  willy 
however,  be  finally  accomplished  through  the  seeds  of  well- 
formed  half-double  or  double  flowers,  particularly  those  of  my 
first  section,  called  ranunculus-flowered ;  one  of  that  section^ 
the  above-mentioned  Gold-bordered  Red,  having  a.lready  a  fine 
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form,  and  tbe  rudiments  of  a  flaked  floweir ;  Its  broad-edged 
border,  base,  and  tips,  often  leaving,  when  well  blown,  a  com- 
paratively huge  single  flake  of  red  in  the  central  length  of 
every  petal.  We  must  try  the  seeds,  whenever  we  can  pro- 
cnre  them ;  and  their  unequalled  sportiveness  will  reward  us 
for  the  trouble  of  rearing  them,  by  countless  numbers  of  new 
forms,  faces,  and  colours,  surpassing  all  we  at  present  know. 

The  sports  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  by  casual  branches  from 
old  plants,  are  well  known,  and  capable  of  being  propagated 
and  perpetuated ;  and  I  shall  notice  them  in  my  arrangement 
below,  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  known. 

In  closing  this  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  nurserymen)  for  living 
roots  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  which  compose  this 
paper ;  who,  on  hearing  I  was  studying  Chinese  chrysanthe* 
mums,  generously  offered  me  any  part  of  their  nearly  com- 
{rfete  collections,  which  I  thankfully  accepted :  — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellicomb,  Bitton  Vicarage,  near  Bristol; 
Mr.  Ingpen,  Wellesley  Street,  Chelsea,  wno  has  nearly  a 
complete  and  well-named  collection ;  Mr.  Tate,  nursenrman, 
Sloane  Street,  Chelsea ;  and  Mr.  Dennis,  nurseryman.  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  who  has  very  nearly  a  complete  and  accurately 
named  collection. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 
Chelsea,  Jan.  18S3.  A.  H.  Haworth. 

A  new  Arrangement  ofDouhte-^fbrnered  Chinese  Chrysanthemums. 

♦  Ranunculus-plowbbed. 

1.  TeU(m  Indian,  Hort.  Trans,  y.  4.  p.  330.  tab.  12.  and  v.  6.  p.  346.     Of 

short  stature  (in  its  ^up),  with  very  late  and  double,  but  small, 
flowers ;  and  lorms,  with  the  next,  a  distinct  species. 

2.  WkUe  Indian,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  347.     Shorter  than  the  preceding, 

with  very  late  and  similar,  but  white,  flowers. 

3.  Warratah  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  344.    Flowers  very  late,  with 

the  preceding,  and  of  simitar  size,  but  has  much  more  entire  leaves, 
and  larger  flowers,  which  make  it  a  distinct  species. 

4.  Spanish  Brown,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  486.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.     Of  short 

firm  stature,  and  rather  early  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  size  of  the 
preceding,  and  with  smallish  leaves  a  little  more  pinnatifid,  and  pro- 
bably a  distinct  species. 

5.  Bluih  RammctduS'flowered,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  328.     Of  short  firm  sta- 

ture, and  fine-formed  early  flower,  of  a  blush  colour,  and  peculiar 
neatness  of  form.    I  think  I  have  two  variations  of  it. 

6.  Small  Deep  Yellow;  Park's  Small  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  327. 

Taller  and  weaker  than  the  last,  early  and  small-flowered,  with  small 
and  blunt  pinnatedly-lobate  leaves.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  distinct 
species,  firom  its  small  leaves  and  flowers. 

7.  SmaU  Pale  Yellow;  Small  Windsor  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  415. 

and  V.  6.  p.  335.  Also  called  Aiton's  Yellow.  Of  short  stifle  growth, 
and  early  flowering,  and  but  little  merit. 
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8.  Small  FUa  YeUow;  Small  YeOow,  Hort.  Traas.  v.  5.  tab.  17.  and  t.  5. 
p.  422.  Of  shortish  growth,  and  with  pure  yellow  and  expanded 
aady  flowers,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  three  subsequent  yarieties,  of 
^riidi  it  ift  presumed  to  be  the  or^in,  as  jdlow  is  the  moat  predomi- 
nant cofanr  m.  tfacw  plants.  Their  forms  are  very  neat  and  regular. 
^.  The  Bwf,  or  Oyjwrj^Bptti  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  420.  Also  called  the  Orangey 
m.  BuC    Re8em61eidift.EMBMeduig  in  every  thing  but  colour. 

Ifti^  Tkt  Mmt^mr  JPmk,  Hort.  lt«Mk  v.  4.  p.  344.    Also  called  the  Lilac. 
-     IlenBdUaa  titt  last  in  aM  thui^  but  ^our,  and  is  now  the  most 
common  Mud  m  ciillmtio»»alt£nigk  ialVQdu$ed  after  the  old  purple, 
hereunder  enumentedL 

11.  7%e  Pale  PM,  Hort.  Ttmm^  ib.%.pk3a6.  BriMfed.  in  Mr.  Colyill's 
nursery,  being  a  sportive  branch  from  thafaM*, and.  dl0MQg  in  nothing 
but  colour.  This  and  the  three  preceding^doubdess  sport  omtually  into 
each  other,  and  are  perpetuated  by  cuttings  oC  their  napwirtaetaports 
in  the  first  instance,  and  offsets  as  well  as  cuttiiD»  anerwaaip^^  b«^ 
are  all  liable  to  sport  again«  from  pale  pink  throng  deeper  pink«  a^d 
copper  or  light  orange  to  bright  yellow :  but  their  shoots  and  l^uret 
are  immutable. 

•12.  Sapanded  lAghi  Purple^  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  153.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.; 
and  Bot.  Mag.  .tab.  2256.  Of  middling  size,  and  with  flowers  in  the 
middle  season  (of  its  group),  but  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  last, 
though  resembling  it  in  form,  and  far  more  handsome. 

13.  QmOed  Light  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  155.,  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  A 
sport  only  from  the  last,  but  now  made  permanent. 

**  Incurving  Ranunculus-flowered. 

14.  Incurving  Lilac,  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Oard.  tab.  7. ;  Curled  Lilac,  Hort. 
Trans,  v.  5.  p.  155.  and  p.  421.  Also  called  the  Quilled  Lilac. 
Grows  tall,  and  flowers  early,  and  is  an  d^ant  plant,  allied  to  the 
preceding,  and  has  produced  the  following  one  fi*om  a  sportive 
branch. 

15.  Curled  Bluth,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  326.  Has  been  called  the  Double 
Blush,  and  Double  White.  The  flowers,  which  are  rather  early, 
large,  and  showy,  dying  off  nearly  of  that  colour.  It  is  of  middling 
stature  in  its  ^oup ;  and,  although  a  sport  onlv  of  the  preceding,  is 
now  an  established  and  more  beautiful  variety  than  it. 

16.  The  Quilled  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  350.  and  v.  5.  p.  351.  420, 
421. ;  and  Bot.  Reg.  v.  8.  tab.  616.  Of  tall  stature,  and  one  of  the 
very  latest  in  blooming;  but  very  handsome,  and  repaying  by  its 
beauty  every  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  gardener.  It  has  been 
called  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  but  with  me  it  yields  to  the  Gold- 
bordered  Red. 

17.  Large  Quilled  Orange,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  152,  tab.  3.  (upper  figure), 
and  V.  5.  p.  421.  A  tall  and  large  latish-flowering  variety,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  and  at  present  uncommon. 

18.  Gold-bordered  Red;  the  Two-coloured  Incurved  of  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6. 
p;  332,  333.  Of  tall  stature,  very  late,  with  the  most  perfect  and 
beautifiil  flower  of  all  its  genus,  although  only  of  the  middle  size. 
The  red  petals  ace  striped  with  gold  beneath^  andgolden-tipped  there; 
whicb  tips,  incurving  strongly  and  gracefully,  show  the  gold  in  a  front 
view  of  the  flower,  which  is  golden  likewise  at  its  base  within.  I 
consider  it  the  most  complete  of  all. 

19.  The  Superb  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  338.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  A 
late,  very  tall,  and  splendid  plant,  with  large,  incurving,  very  double, 
puire  white  .flowers. 
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***  CmNA-AsTitR-FLOWERBD ;   often  showing  a  dkk^  aad  dMB 

resembling  China  Asten^ 

20.  The  StOphur  YeUom^  Hort.  Tnot.  t.^,  p..  9IK  whSl  t.  5.  p.  4B0.  A 
beautiful  Tariety,  of  tall  statHMSy  ant  me  and  early  bloomings  with 
middle-fiiaed  aitepiBlLci  gawuru^ 

21.  The  TtotMsnkfmtd Red,  Rort.  Trans.  ▼.  6.  talk  4^  wmLyf,^  p.3M^aCaL 
A  irery  fine  and  showy  variety,  of  tlie  middle  snaia  rtem  tmd  llowen^ 
bat  mitfaer  late,  which  somrtimaa  shows  a  disk,  and  is  then  very  aster- 
Ifte.  The  bipinnatffid  leaves  are  &r  more  laciniated  than  any  other 
kind ;  and  I  tnink  they  constitute  it  a  distinct  species. 

22.  7%r  BaH^  Crimton,  Elort.  Trans,  v.  5.  tab.  3.  (mferior  figure)  p.  151. 
and  p.  491.  Of  light  small  stature,  delicate,  and  apt  to  lose  its 
leaves  before  its  bloom  is  finished.  The  flowers  are  middle-sized^ 
early,  and  very  beautiful ;  they  show  a  disk,  and,  when  well  managed, 
have  ripened  perfect  seeds  in  England. 

23.  Tke  Cluttered  Pink,  Hort.  Trans,  y.  6.  p.  336.  Also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Changeable  Blush,  One  of  the  tallest  of  its  tribe: 
flowers  in  the  mid£e  season  very  abundantly;  and,  although  the 
flowers  are  but  middle-sized,  and  little  better  than  half^louble,  show- 
ing a  considerable  disk,  and  greatly  resemble  China  asters,  they  make 
a  very  fine  and  durable  appearance,  standing  the  weather  well,  and 
becoming  much  darker  by  age,  though  less  delicate.  This  is  a  very 
likely  variety  to  produce  seed  in  this  country. 

24.  The  Earfy  ilush,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  326.  This  tall  and  almost 
une^alled  variety  is  also  called  the  Double  Blush,  and  Double 
White.  It  flowers  very  early,  beautifully,  and  freely,  and  its  flowers 
are  large,  and  scarcely  show  any  disk ;  and  their  colour  without  is 
light  blush,  but  withm  they  are  exactly  of  that  peculiar  tint  well 
known  by  the  name  of  French  white ;  and,  like  many  other  varieties, 
they  are  very  durable.    They  have  ;ripened  seeds  in  Biigland. 

25.  The  Paper  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  417.  422.  This  exquisitely 
white-flowering  and  noble  variety  is  of  tall  stature,  and  early  bloom- 
ing, and  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  a  general  collection.  Its 
flowers  are  of  the  middle  size. 

*«««  Marigold-plowbred  ;  with  weU'lbrmed  double  flowers,  resembling 

Double  Cape  Marigolds  in  shape  and  size. 

26.  Golden  Bronze-back;  Golden  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  342.  and 
Bot.  Reg:  tab.  4.  (superior  figure)^  Also  called  the  Large  Yellow 
and  the  King's  Yellow.  A  very  tall,  handsome,  and  free-flowering 
variety.  The  flowos  are  early,  and  of  a  high  rich  yellow  colour,  but 
bronzed  or  orange  in  the  buds  and  on  thdr  outsides.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  to  grow  as  a  standard ;  and,  if  parted  at  the  root  and  annually 
transplanted,  succeeds  very  well  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  especially  if 
in  a  warm  or  sheltered  situation,  duly  supported  by  a  stick. 

27.  The  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  p.  156.  and  v.  5. 
p.  421.  and  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Gai^.  tab.  14.  One  of  the  finest  and 
tallest  of  the  group,  besn^  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  with  more 
clustered,  and  more  neatly  formed,  purd  yellow  flowers,  but  they  are 
later  in  opening. 

!S6.  The  Golden  Lotut^owered,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  340.  A  very  splendid 
and  large  long>4eaved  variety,  and  nearly  or  quite  the  tallest  of  this 
gemis  of  plants ;  having  late  pure  and  deep  yellow  flowers,  above  the 
middle  size,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other  yellow  kind  of  the 
mariaold  form,  and  which  partiaUy  endure  until  the  heavier  fi*osts 
of  wmter  destroy  them. 

29.  The  Changeable  Pale  Bv^,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  380.  and  tab.  3.  Also 
called  the  Pale  Clirater.  This  plant,  when  flowering  as  perfectly  as  it 
is  represented  on  the  above-cited  table,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
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splendid  in  the  group;  bat  this  has  not  been  the  case  during  the 
autumn  of  1832 ;  all  the  flowers,  and  in  various  gardens,  which  met 
the  writer's  eye,  being,  as^  it  were,  d^enerated  into  almost  buff' 
coloured  and  spuriously  quilled  flowers,  of  more  upright  appearance 
than  the  lai^,  expanded,  flat-petaled,  and  varic^ted  purple  whitish 
and  yellow-bufiy  ones  so  charmingly  depicted  in  the  figure  cited. 
They  are  of  the  middle  season. 

30.  Starry  Changeable  Purple ;  The  Starry  Purple^  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6. 
p.  339.  This  beautiful  plant  is  one  of  the  most  variable' flowered  in 
the  genus ;  its  very  late  flowers  first  opening  of  a  purple  colour,  widi 
the  exterior  petals  at  first  few  in  number,  starry,  and  paler,  especially  at 
their  ex{)anded  u>oon-shaped  tips,  soon,  however,  becoming  still  more 
pale  until  the  wnole  well  expanded  and  very  double  blossom  becomes 
regularly  more  blush-coloured  and  white,  than  purple,  and  is  a  very 
fine,  wdl-formed,  variegated  flower.  The  stature  of  the  plant  is  of  the 
middle  size,  but  its  remarkable  leaves  are  much  more  laciniated  than 
usual,  and  often  broader  in  their  outline  than  long,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  in  the  group,  and  of  very  considerable  size^ 
Wherefore  I  conceive  it  may  be  a  distinct  species  fi*om  all  the  others. 

31.  The  Late  Purple ;  The  Late  Pale  Pufple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5,  p.  413. 
and  V.  5.  p.  422.  and  v.  6.  p.  353.  Also  called  Large  Pale  Purple. 
This  is  a  very  late-flowering  and  rather  taU  variety,  whose  middhn^- 
sized  and  well  expanded  blossoms  are  very  neat,  and  resemble  m 
shape  those  of  the  precedi^,  but  are  much  smaller. 

32.  7%e  Brown  Purple,  Hort.  Irans.  v.  6.  p.  341-2.  A  tall  and  slender- 
twigged  very  late-flowering  variety,  whose  middle-sized  flowers 
resemble  the  last  in  shape,  but  are  not  ^uite  so  flat  and  neat  in 
expansion,  and  their  colour  in  the  group  is  very  remarkable,  being 
of  a  very  dull  brownish  or  reddish  purple.  The  leaves  are  so  small, 
and  so  bluntly  lobed,  and  on  such  slender  shoots,  terminating  in  such 
long  and  graceful  peduncles,  that  the  plant  is  probably  a  distinct 
species  from  Chrysanthemum  sin^nse,  and  differs  not  so  much  in  leaf 
as  in  flower  firom  our  No.  6.,  the  Small  deep  Yellow;  above. 

#  ##♦♦  Tassel-flowered  ;  being  tall  or  very  tall  plants  in  thdr  genus, 
with  very  large  double,  and  more  or  less  conspicuously  drooping  flowers, 
whose  petals  are  usually  elongated  and  quilled,  and  often  greatly 
resemble  the  form  of  a  tassel. 

33.  7^  Tatseled  Flame  Yellow  ;  The  Quilled  Flame  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  4.  tab.  14.  p.  349.  and  v.  5.  p.  421.  The  magnificent  flowers  of 
this  tall  plant  appear  rather  late,  and  often  measure  above  five  inches 
in  expansion ;  and  make,  perhaps,  if  not  a  more  neat,  at  least  a  more 
showy  appearance  than  any  other  of  the  ^roup,  being  double,  and 
composed  ^of  innumerable  chiefly  quilled  mcurving  petals,  hanging 
more  or  less  downwards,  and  when  at  their  best  resembling  a  flame- 
coloured  tassel. 

34.  7^  Tasseled  Salmon;  The  Quilled  Salmon,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5.  tab.  17.* 
(inferior  figure)  p.  4 14.  and  p.\422.  This  is  a  late-flowering,  slender, 
and  graceful  plant,  with  large  tassel-like,  and  half-expanded  drooping 
quilled  salmon-coloured  flowers,  and  is  very  uncommon. 

35.  The  Tasseled  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  329.  [A  very  tall  and 
strong-growing  large-leaved  variety,  with  numerous  tassel-formed 
flowers  of  the  largest  and  most  showy  kind,.  oft;en  measuring  more 
than  five  inches  over,  and  appearing  rather  early.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  free-growing  of  the  whole  collection. 

Se,  The  QuiUed  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  341.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  This 
is  ti  tall  variety,  wHh  rather  lar^e  flowers,  of  the  middle  season,  or 
later,  producing  its  blossoms  m  clusters  at  the  top  at  the  strotig 
upright  shoots.    It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Quilled  Straw. 


37.  The  Late  Qtdlled  Yellow,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  343.  Thjs  has  been 
called  a  very  late  and  hot  very  desirable  variety  in  collections.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  middle  size,  but  it  has  not  yet  opened  its  blossom 
buds  with  me,  not  bavins  long  possessed  it. 

38.  The  Large  Lilac,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  343.  and  v.  5.  p.  420,  Also 
called  the  Late  Lilac,  the  New  Lilac,  and  the  Semidouble  Purple. 
A  very  tall  upright  plant,  bearing  but  few  double  large  and  clustered 
flowers  at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  and  those  so  late  in  i^ 
pearanccji  that  in  cold  seasons  they  cannot  expand  well,  and  are  con- 
sequently in  but  little  repute.  I  have  only  seen  one  plant  in  blossom, 
and  that  in  my  own  garden. 

39.  The  Tasseled  Lilac,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  332.  A  middle-sized,  or 
rather  tall,  plant,  of  very  great  beauty,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the  whole  group,  having  very  showy  tassel-formed  flowers,  five 
inches  or  more  in  expanse,  very  numerous,  early,  and  elegantly 
drooping  from  their  weight,  but  they  often  show  a  disk.  It  is  a 
likely  variety  to  produce  seeds  of  the  most  promising  kind,  but  I  have 
not  hitherto  heard  of  its  ripening  any  in  England. 

40.  The  Tasseled  Purple;  The  Purple,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4.  p.  334.  Has 
also  been  called  the  Old  Purple,  the  Old  Red,  and  the  Quilled 
Purple^  and  is  figured  in  the  BoU  Mag,  tab.  327.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  rather  early-flowering  plant,  of  almost  the  middle 
size.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  gracefully  drooping,  and  of 
middling  size,  and  are  at  first  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  but  become 
paler  by  age,  and  in  mild  seasons  will  continue  in  succession  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  second  week  in  January.  It  acquires  the 
name  of  Old  from  being  the  first  China  chrysanthemum  that  came  to 
England  in  modern  times,  and  bloomed  at  Mr.  Colviirs  nursery,  in 
Nov.  1795,  but  was  said  to  be  at  Kew  in  1790.  The  great  horti- 
culturist Miller  certainly  had  one,  or  more  likely  two,  of  these 
Chinese,  or  Indian,  chrysanthemums,  in  cultivation  at  Chelsea  long 
before ;  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  explained  what  sorts 
they  were.     See  HorL  Trans,  v.  4.  tab.  12.  p.  326.  and  following. 

41.  The  Changeable  Tasseled  White;  The  Changeable  White,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  4.  p.  336.  and  v.  5.  p.  419.,  and  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2042.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  Old  White,  being  the  first  white-flowered  variety 
known  in  our  gardens.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Hort.  Trans,  to  have 
been  raised  from  a  sporting  branch  of  the  preceding,  and,  indeed, 
resembles  it  in  ewQvy  thing  but  colour.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and 
elegant  plant,  and  in  warm  situations  its  flowers  are  oiien  more  or 
less  tinged  or  dotted  with  purple  or  blush  colour. 

42.  The  Narrow  Quilled  White ;  The  Quilled  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4. 
p.  337.  and  v.  5.  p.  419.  This  rather  slender  variety  is  almost  of  the 
middle  size, and  has  the  slenderest  and  most  completely  quilled  florets, 
and  the  earliest  flowers,  of  the  whole  group,  which  hang  in  gracefiiUy 
drooping  tassels,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  next  m  almost 
every  respect. 

43.  The  Great  Tasseled  White;  The  Tasseled  White,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  4. 
p.  339.  and  v.  5.  p.  420.  Has  also  been  called  the  Expanded  White. 
This  large,  strong  and  broad,  deep-green,  shining-leaved  variety  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  all  in  blooming ;  but  its  lovely  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  showv  than  those  of  any  white-flowered  variety,  and  endured 
to  the  end  of  January,  1833,  the  date  of  the  present  paper.  No 
flower  in  this  chilly  climate  stands  the  cold  so  well,  or  so  long 
continues  to  beguile  the  fancy  of  a  florist  by  its  protracted  opening, 
by  its  hardihood  in  expansion,  and  by  the  soft  hue  of  its  snowy 
blossoms ;  carrying  on,  as  it  were,  the  flowery  beauty  of  UngeriDg 
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autumn  into  the  verr  bosom  of  winter,  whose  ice  at  length  closes  the 
temple  of  Flora  for  a  time,  until  the  herald  flowers  of  spring 
appear  amidst  the  melting  snow,  as  if  impatieut  of  delay. 

*««•«»  Half-double  Tassel-flowered  ;  with  only  half-double 
flowers,  and  narrow  elongated  quilled  petals ;  often  drooping,  and  some- 
what resembling  a  tassel. 

44.  Halfidouble  QuUied  White ;    Semid<mbi€  QwUed  White,  Hort.  Trans. 

V.  5.  p.  158.  A  very  tall  robust  variety.  The  flowers  are  among  the 
latest  varieties,  and  more  inclining  to  be  single  than  usual,  yet  of  too 
late  occurrence  to  ripen  seeds  with  us.  They  are  very  large,  and  the 
narrow  quilled  petals  are  very  singularly  waved,  and  as  }f  pursuing 
each  other  from  right  to  left,  making  a  pleasing  and  almost  animated 
appearance. 

45.  Half-double  Quilled  Pink ;  Semidouble  Quilled  Pinky  Hort.  Trans,  v.  5. 
tab.  17.*  (inferior  figure)  p.  157.  and  v.  5.  p.  422.  and  v.  6.  p.  351. 
This  variety  grows  rather  tall,  and  flowers  latish,  but  its  flowers, 
although  but  half-double,  and  onl  v  of  the  middle  size,  possess  a  degree 
of  graceful  elegance  and  lovely  hues  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  at 
present  a  rare  variety. 

46.  Half-double  Bronze  Buff;  Pale  Buff,  Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  334.  Also 
called  the  Semidouble  Pale  Buff,  and  Reeve's  Pale  Buff,  and 
Quilled  Bufl*,  and  the  Bufl*.  It  is  a  very  tall  and  free-growing  variety, 
and  its  half-double  buff  large  flowers,  which  in  their  early  stages  are 
much  bronzed,  though  of  coarse  hues,  make  a  showy  appearance, 
and  stand  the  weather  better  than  all  others,  opening  rather  early, 
and  continuing  late,  until  all  the  bronze  Ls  gone,  having  faded  to  a 
dull  buff. 

47.  Half'double  Quilled  Orange  ;  Semidouble  Quilled  Orange,  Hort.  Trans. 
V.  5.  p.  412.  and  p.  422.,  and  v.  5.  tab.  17.*  *  (left-hand  figure),  and 
V.  6.  p.  352.  A  tallish  plant,  with  but  few  large  and  almost  single, 
and  also  some  nearly  half-double,  flowers,  of  good  size,  but  making  a 
poor  show. 

48.  Half-double  Pale  Quilled   Orange;   Semidouble  Quilled  Pale   Orange^ 

Hort.  Trans,  v.  6.  p.  337.  Also  called  Semidouble  Deep  Yellow. 
Of  the  middle  stature,  with  few  and  late  flowers,  of  good  size,  but 
comparatively  poor  appearance,  on  loosely  drooping  footstalks. 

Obs.  The  author  has  rejected  the  hybrid  word  semi-do\ih\e  throughout 
the  paper. 


Art,  XIV.     On  cultivating  Cabbages  by  Slips  or  CtOtings- 

By  Peter  Kendall,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVE  you  have  noticed  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.)  a  paper 
read  by  J.  Lindley,  Esq.,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing, Dec.  6.  1831 ;  upon  the  propagation  of  cabbages  from 
slips. 

I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
plan,  which  many  years  ago  I  saw  practised  in  the  Brazils, 
and  which  I  adopted  on  my  return  to  England,  and  have 
practised  ever  since. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Lindley,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  it,  having  never 
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heard  of  it  before,  and  promised  to  give  the  plan  a  trial  in 
the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  paper  above  alluded 
to  reports  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  several  trials  made 
by  his  directions,  and  I  had  hoped  some  further  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it,  as  that  gentleman  assured  me  he 
thought  it  a  useful  plan,  and  well  worth  general  adoption. 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  Morning  Herald^  of  the 
23d  of  October  last,  taken  up  by  accident  a  few  days  ago, 
must  be  my  apology  for  addressing  you  on  the  subject :  — 

"  Extract  of  a  Letteijrom  the  Swan  River,  —  Cabbage  seed 
is  of  great  value,  as  none  of  ours  have  seeded  this  year,  and 
the  Cape  gardeners  send  to  England  for  it,  as  it  degenerates 
very  much  in  a  warm  climate." 

Had  the  writer  of  the  above  been  aware  that  cabbages 
may  readily  be  propagated  from  slips,  he  would  most  likely 
have  availed  himself  of  this  simple  method  to  replenish  his 
garden,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  supply  of  seed  either  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  England. 

Having  no  copy  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lindley,  I  will 
endeavour  briefly  to  describe  my  method  of  propagating, 
which  I  have  practised  with  perfect  success.  The  slips, 
when  taken  from  the  cabbage  stalk,  are  exposed  a  sufficient 
time  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  to  cauterise  the  wounded 
part :  in  the  summer  24  hours  is  sufficient,  and  two  or  three 
days  in  the  winter ;  rubbing  a  little  wood-ashes  on  the  part, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lindley,  greatly  assists  in  cauterising 
the  wound,  and  prevents  bleeding.  Plant  them,  and  they 
require  no  further  trouble.  After  cutting  the  cabbages,  the 
sprouts  again  affi^rd  a  supply  of  slips  for  plants,  and  thus  a 
regular  succession  of  cabbages  is  secured  throughout  the 
whole  year,  with  the  certainty  of  preserving  the  quality  of 
the  parent  stock  unchanged,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  plants  from  seed  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  being  equal  to  the  parent  stock 
in  quality,  and  how  many  disappointments  arise  in  conse- 
quence. All  this  may  be  avoided,  and  each  variety  of 
cabbage  propagated,  without  the  least  change  or  deterioration 
in  its  quality ;  and  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  an  earlier 
supply  may  be  brought  to  table  by  planting  slips,  than  from 
seedling  plants.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

P£T£R  Kendall. 
Higham  Lodge^  near  Stratford  St,  Marifs^ 
Si^olk,  Feb.  4.  1833. 

Q  2 


2^8  Mushrooms  in  the  open  Air, 

Art.  XV.     On  producing  Mushrooms  in  plenty  in  the  open  Air, 
from  June  to  November,     By  Mr.  J.  Elles. 

Sir, 
About  a  twelvemonth  ago  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  214.),  I  promised 
to  give  you  some  account  of  growing  mushrooms  in  the  open 
air,  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  months ;  unless 
some  of  my  brother  gardeners  should  step  forward  in  the 
meantime,  and  give  the  required  information.  As  the  last 
number  of  VoI.VIIL  of  the  Magazine  has  just  come  to  hand, 
and  I  find  that  none  of  your  correspondents  have  made 
the  attempt ;  I,  without  further  preface,  will  endeavour  to 
fulfil  my  promise.  The  reason  why  mushrooms  have  not 
been  more  generally  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  the  open  air,  from  June  to  November,  is,  I  presume,  to  be 
found  in  this  simple  fact,  that  they  are  generally  to  be  obtained 
in  sufiicient  quantity  in  pasture  lands,  immediately  adjoining 
the  residences  of  gentlemen.  If,  however,  a  method  can  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  method  the  most  simple  in  the  world, 
by  which  as  many  mushrooms  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
square  yards  of  cultivated  land,  as  from  as  many  acres  of 
pasture  land  ;  surely  the  experiment  deserves  a  fair  trial,  even 
if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  sake  of  saving  shoe- 
leather  and  wet  feet;  for,  however  poetical  "brushing  with 
hasty  steps  the  dews  away  "  may  sound  to  ears  polite,  I  do 
not  know  a  more  disagreeable  job  than  gathering  mushrooms 
in  a  wet  morning ;  especially  when  a  poor  fellow's  only  con- 
solation is  to  know  that  he  must  work  out  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  in  the  same  wet  plight.  But  to  return :  I  not  only 
propose  to  produce  a  crop  of  mushrooms,  but  likewise  a  good 
crop  of  carrots,  radishes,  &c. ;  so  that,  even  should  the  mush- 
rooms fail,  the  gardener  will  be  compensated  for  any  little 
extra-trouble  he  may  have  been  put  to.  I  may  observe  that 
I  have  tried  several  modes  to  grow  mushrooms ;  and  one  sea- 
son succeeded  in  producing  a  few  among  some  late  potatoes ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  all  my  schemes  failed,  until,  at  last,  in 
April,  1831,  I  made  a  bed  upon  a  pavement  7  ft.  wide  and 
40ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  high;  the  bottom  part  (say  upwards  of 
18  in.)  with  fresh  litter,  and  the  top  entirely  with  an  old 
mushroom  bed,  from  which  the  best  of  the  spawn  was  picked, 
to  be  afterwards  distributed  regularly  over  the  surface.  Upon 
this  about  4  in.  thick  of  pasture  loam  was  spread,  and  a  thick 
straw  rope  pegged  down  round  the  edges,  to  keep  the  loam  or 
mould  from  falling,  and  to  give  it  a  finished  appearance.  I 
now  sowed  some  seeds  of  short-horn  carrots,  radishes,  cauli- 
flowers, and  tender  annuals,  &c. ;  in   short,  any  thing  that 
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required  a  little  heat ;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  for  these  things  I 
made  the  bed  :  the  mushrooms  were  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. The  bed,  thus  finished,  came  into  bearing  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continued  till  November.  It  was  in  July 
and  August  I  saw  the  value  of  the  carrots ;  for  the  tops  com- 
pletely shaded  the  mushrooms  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  as  efiectually  sheltered  them  from  the  chilling  frosts 
in  October,  The  crop  surpassed  any  thing  either  my  neigh- 
bours or  myself  had  ever  seen  before ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  season  of  1831  was  remarkably  fine  for  mushrooms. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1832,  taking  the  advantage  of  a 
dry  fit  of  weather,  I  made  a  bed  as  similar  to  the  above  as  I 
possibly  could ;  and,  although  the  produce  was  sufficient  for  a 
large  family,  yet  I  consider  the  crop  scanty  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  one.  The  mushrooms  appeared  later,  and 
left  off  bearing  sooner;  they  likewise  came  inconveniently 
large,  some  weighing  half  a  pound  before  the  veil  was  broken. 
I  have  thus  stated  facts,  without  entering  into  any  speculative 
arguments  concerning  the  mysterious  growth  of  this  useful 
and  delicious  vegetable,  and  have  given  you  the  results  of  two 
experiments,  in  two  consecutive  years,  conducted  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  changeable- 
ness  of  the  seasons  would  permit ;  and,  if  like  causes  produce 
similar  effects,  would  it  be  logical  to  say  that  these  results 
were  fortuitous  ? 

Should  you  think  the  above  worth  printing,  you  will  allow 
me  to  call  on  my  fellow-labourers  to  bestow  their  best  atten- 
tion upon  this  subject ;  for  if  it  succeed,  and  succeed  it  must 
(at  least,  I  think  so),  why  then  every  farmer  in  the  empire 
may  be  taught  to  produce  this  vegetable  in  abundance ;  for 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  making  a  bed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  any  dry  airy  situation,  2  ft.  high, 
with  fresh  horse-litter,  and  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide ;  the  length,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  choice  or  convenience,  and  covering  this 
with  the  cleanings  from  the  horse  track  of  a  threshing-machine, 
or  from  a  colt-house.  Over  all  spread  a  few  inches  of  mould, 
sow  the  carrot  seed,  and  the  work  is  done. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Palace  Gardens^  Armagh^  .  J.  Elles. 

Dec.  9.  1832. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.   Domestic  Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

A  FEW  cautionary  Hints  to  FlomtSy  Nurtcrymeny  and  Innkeepers,  —  I  am 
a  well-wisher  to  all  florists,  nurserymen,  and  innkeepers,  in  general,  and,  I 
trust,  to  every  one  else.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  better  show  it  than  by  giving 
them  a  .strict  caution  not  to  deal  or  give  the  least  attention  to  a  fellow 
calling  himself  Gern,  of  the  firm  of  Gem  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Aberdeen ; 
pretending  to  carry  about  with  him  the  Scottish  seedling  ranunculuses 
for  sale,  raised  by  the  far-famed  Mr.  Waterstone  of  Paisley,  and  a  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  also  showing  a  general  nursery  catalogue.  Now,  there  is 
positive  proof  that  this  fellow  is  a  thorough  impostor  both  in  word  and 
deed ;  and  report  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  seven 
years'  transportation,  which  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  true,  from  the 
quarter  from  which  I  received  my  information.  At  whatever  inn  or 
pnblic  house  this  Judas  may  think  proper  to  take  up  his  abode,  he  regu- 
larly leaves  without  paying  the  landlord.  In  this  manner  he  has  acted  to 
three  respectable  houses  in  Cambridge ;  and  at  Huntingdon  also  he  has 
lefl  them  sufficient  cause  not  to  forget  one  Gern,  the  Scotch  laddie  from 
Aberdeen,  who  kindly  honoured  them  with  a  visit.  His  appearance  is  by 
no  means  respectable ;  but  I  will  give  him  credit  for  the  possession  of 
abilities  far  beyond  what  we  meet  with  every  day.  In  his  conversation  he 
is  pleasing,  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  anecdotes  captivating  to  that  class 
of  men  he  most  usually  calls  upon.  He  has  on  a  shabby  green  great-coat, 
carries  a  purple  bag  similar  to  those  used  by  travellers,  and,  whilst  ad- 
dressing, you  fre(juently  takes  snufT.  He  stands  about  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height.  This  is  as  near  as  I  can  describe  his  appearance.  I  do  most 
earnestly  entreat,  for  the  good  of  the  public  at  large,  that  those  gentle- 
men who  may  be  honoured  by  a  call  from  this  vile  impostor  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  entrap  him,  and  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as  his 
conduct  so  justly  merits  at  the  hands  of  every  honest  and  fair-dealing  man. 
1  write  this  not  because  I  have  myself  been  imposed  upon,  but  from  the 
strong  disgust  that  I  feel  that  so  infamous  a  fellow  should  have  cheated 
friends  of  mine.  Should  this  reptile  who  is  crawling  about  this  earth  of 
burs  in  human  shape  be  taken,  I  shall  esteem  the  publication  of  the  fact 
in  this  Magazine  a  favour,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  unfortu- 
nately been  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  him.  —  F,  F,  Cambridge, 
March  6.  1833. 

News  of  this  living  libel  on  our  calling  has  reached  us  from  Oldham^ 
Lancashire.  We  quote  as  follows :  —  "  A  friend  saw  him  at  Stamford. 
He  had  travelled  all  night  from  Cambridge,  and  when  he  had  got  to  Stam- 
ford, he  ran  away  without  paying  his  fare.  Gem's  proper  name  is  Green, 
and  he  has  lived  in  Manchester. ....  He  came  to  Oldham  and ....  he  called 
himself  a  traveller  from  a  Mr.  Pope  of  Birmingham,  and  had  been  into  Scot- 
land and  all  the  north  of  England.  In  short,  he  has  not  left  a  town  where 
he  has  been  in  Lancashire,  and  few  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  has  cheated  all 
he  Could  out  of  their  money.  It  would  take  many  sheets  of  paper  to  hold 
a  relation  of  the  trieks  I  have  heard  of  hi^  pract^ng. .  ^ . .  At  Buraky, 
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twenty  miles  hence,  he  bought  a  lot  of  common  border  tulips  (it  is  said»  a 
peck)  for  five  shillings,  and,  after  dressing  them,  and  giving  them  grand 
new  names,  has  sold  out  of  that  bag  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  pounds." 

Skilful  Restoration  of  half-mined  Shrubberies,  —  Sir,  At  a  gentleman's 
seat,  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  at  which  I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  call,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  shrubberies.  As  these 
are  different  from  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  1  shall  (with  the  gardener's 
permission  and  assistance)  endeavour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  as  I  think  that  shrubberies  in 
general  are  coo  much  neglected.  It  appears  that,  some  years  ago,  when 
the  present  gardener  came  to  the  place,  he  found  them  nearly  in  a  wild 
state,  except  that  the  ground  between  them  had  been  annually  dug. 
He  therefore  set  about  thinning  them  in  good  earnest.  Nearly  all  the 
junder-shrubs  were  cut  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  large 
trees  were  then  thinned  out,  so  that  such  trees  as  were  not  too  far  gone 
for  improvement  might  stand  clear  of  each  other,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  grow  into  a  handsome  shape.  The  stools  were  then  well  cleaned 
out ;  that  is,  all  useless  suckers  were  taken  out,  and  the  mould  which  had 
been  imprudently  thrown  in  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  taken  out,  and  the 
ground  raked  very  fine.  It  has  never  since  been  dug ;  but  every  year,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  oflf,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  carefully  pruned,  and 
the  leaves  are  raked  out  and  swept  up.  By  this  means,  instead  of  a  rough 
brown  surface,  there  is  now  a  covering  of  moss,  which  not  only  looks 
beautiful,  but,  as  the  ground  is  not  disturbed,  the  surface  roots  are  not 
destroyed,  nor  the  ground  made  un level  by  the  common  practice  of  digging 
holes  to  bury  the  leaves  in.  The  advantage  of  thus  thinning  the  trees  and 
pruning  the  shrubs  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  admired  by  the  most  careless 
observer.  —  R.  T. 

Hints  on  cultivating  Commelina.  caelestis  ;  and  on  preserving  the  Btdbs  of 
Tlgridia  Pavonia,  and  conchi/Twa,  —  The  Commelina  coelestis  is  well  known 
to  thrive,  and  display  its  succession  of  beautifully  delicate  azure  flowers 
in  the  open  borders,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter  a  trifling  frost  is  sure  to  destroy  the  roots.  I  have  suc- 
cessfully preserved  the  latter  by  the  following  practice :  —  Plants  raised 
irom  seeds  early  in  the  spring  will,  if  planted  by  the  end  of  April  in  toler- 
ably rich  soil,  produce  good  roots  by  the  autumn.  After  the  stems  are 
dead,  and  removed  from  the  plants,  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  placed 
under  the  stage  in  the  green-house,  or  upon  the  mould  contained  in  large 
pots  or  boxes  which  include  large  plants ;  in  short,  in  any  part  of  the  green- 
nouse  in  which  they  can  be  kept  m  a  moist  state;  and,  to  secure  them  in 
this  condition,  sprinkled  occasionally  from  the  rose  pan  of  a  watering-pot, 
if  they  are  not  damp  enough  without  it :  their  natural  texture  is  so  suc- 
culent, that  they  will,  if  kept  dry,  shrivel  and  become  exhausted,  and,  if 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  half-Klried  state,  they  will  become  mouldy  and 
rotten.  In  the  beginning  of  March  they  should  be  planted,  if  in  a  bed,  at 
a  foot  apart,  when  they  will  be  much  finer  and  stronger  than  they  were  in 
the  previous  year.  By  continuing  to  grow  and  preserve  them  in  this 
manner,  they  will  improve  each  succeeding  year,  anci  increase  by  offsets,  as 
do  the  turban  and  other  ranunculuses.  The  roots  which  I  send  with  this 
are  four  and  five  years  old.  I  have  found  the  bulbs  of  Tigrldia  Pav6nia 
and  conchiflora  best  preserved  in  the  above  manner.  —  C,  Austin,  GoT" 
dener  to  Admiral  Sir  R,  H.  Carew.    Reddington  Park,  Sutrcy,  Feb,  27. 1833. 

It  may  not  only  be  said  that  the  C.  coelestis  blooms  through  **  July  and 
August,"  but  until  Michaelmas,  in  most  seasons ;  later  even^  if  frosts  come 
not  so  soon.  Than  the  six  fascicles  of  tubers  sent,  finer  have  probably 
never  been  seen.    The  number  of  tubers  in  them  are  severally  U,  l^  U^, 
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20, 21,  d I,  and  the  stoutest  of  them  are,  in  the  middle,  as  thick  as  a  ftdl« 
sized  cedar  pencil,  and  the  longest  of  them  slightly  beyond  four  inches 
long.  If  the  C.  coel^stis  be  grown  in  a  dry  border,  a  yard  or  so  from  the 
base  of  a  southern  wall,  and  some  of  the  numerous  seeds  which  it  will 
ripen  allowed  to  fall,  these  will  remain  unhurt  in  the  soil  through  the 
nvmter,  and  germinate  spontaneously  late  in  the  following  spring :  so  ex- 
perience has  taught  J,  t). 

The  common  Mignonette  (JELeteda  odoratd)  grown  to  a  remarkable  Size.  — 
Some  one  of  your  correspondents  enquires  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  .374.)  about  tree 
mignonette.  What  is  wanted  with  tree  mignonette  ?  The  common  may  be 
srown  to  any  height  required,  or  at  least  to  any  reasonable  height.  We  have 
It  here  from  four  to  ten  feet  high.  I  have  now  a  plant  of  the  latter  height, 
in  one  of  Bailley's  iron-roofed  conservatories,  which  he  erected  here  five 
years  ago.  The  plant  is  quite  a  pyramid,  about  eight  feet  in  circumfen- 
ence  at  its  base,  and  tapers  to  the  top,  and  forms  a'perfect  mass  of  flowers. 
—  J,  Ellet,     Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Dec,  2.  1832. 

A  Prize  of  a  Sovereign  for  the  best  Dish  of  Tubers  of  O'xaHs  crendta 
Jacq.,  the  growth  of  1833,  was  offered  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  on  February  6th,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Mitcheirs  information  on  this  plant,  supplied  in  our  last 
(p.  78.).  The  prize  was  offered  to  excite  to  its  introduction  into,  and  cul- 
tivation in,  that  neighbourhood,  where  it  scarcely  or  not  at  all  exists  at 
present.  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  above  society, 
has  written  to  us  to  put  him  in  the  train  for  the  acquisition  of  a  tuber,  or 
some  tubers,  of  the  plant,  even  **  if  a  single  tuber  so  small  as  to  come 
under  a  frank.*'  We  know  not  how  we  can  better  do  this  than  by  pub- 
lishing his  wish,  and  leaving  the  matter  open  to  any  one  who  has  a  tuber 
or  tubers  to  spare,  or  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  the  prize  offered.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  address  is,  14.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Notes  on  some  of  the  Lotidon  Nurseries,  and  on  the 

Chisvoick  Garden. 

Several  foreign  nurserymen  have  visited  London  this  spring,  and  some 
of  them  have  given  considerable  orders.  One  of  the  Messrs.  Booth,  of  the 
Flotbeck  nurseries,  near  Hamburgh,  has  been  here  all  the  winter.  Mr. 
Thorbum,  Jun.,  of  New  York,  has  been  for  some  months  in  this  country, 
and  has  made  large  purchases.  From  one  firm  he  took  upwards  of  5000 
fruit  trees.  At  Messrs.  Colvill's  he  selected  some  of  the  most  rare  and 
high-priced  stove  and  green-house  plants,  and  even  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  of  the  high-priced  kinds.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  to  see  this  renewed  intimacy  between  the  American  and  British 
nurserymen,  because  we  feel  assured  it  will  lead  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries ;  not  only  directly,  by  reciprocal- commercial  benefits,' but  remotely 
and  permanently,  by  making  the  two  nations  better*  acquainted  with,  and 
more  dependent  upon,  each  other.  Were  the  mass  of  society,  in  every 
nation,  well  acquainted  with  the  mass  of  society  in  every  other  nation,  the 
whole  world  would  become,  as  it  were,  brethren ;  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  governments  of  different  countries  to  wage  war  against 
each  other.  The  Americans  and  the  British,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
the  gardening  and  horticultural  world,  have  had  very  little  connection 
with  each  other,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
Since  that  period,  and  until  very  lately,  the  Americans  obtained  almost 
all  their  garden  seeds  from  France,  as  well  as  what  fruit  trees  they  required 
ijrom  Europe,  About  the  end  of  the  last  centwy  large  importations  of 
fruit  trees  were  made  from  France  to  Montreal,  from  which  nearly  the 
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yhole  of  the  Union  and  of  British  America  was  supplied.  The  great 
importer  of  French  seeds  was  M'Mahon  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  the 
Montreal  nurserymen  were,  and  are,  Guilbault  and  Co.  Many  others 
have  since  arisen,  and  among  these,  at  Montreal,  our  much  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  Cleghorn.  We  hope,  now  that  the  connection 
between  America  and  England  is  every  year  drawing  closer  and  closer, 
that  nursery  articles  will  form  important  objects  of  export  from  this 
country ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  case ;  for  so 
high  is  the  f»ice  of  labour  in  America,  that  a  London  grower  can  undersell 
the  Americans  in  all  their  own  trees  and  shrubs.  This  would  be  still 
more  the  case  than  it  is  at  present,  if  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  were 
•in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  the  safe  employment  of  British  capital  there 
in  nursery  cultivation.  All  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  nursery 
articles  from  Ireland,  if  that  coimtry  were  only  tranquu ;  for  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  soil  or  climate  in  the  world  better  calculated  for  the  propagation  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

In  CoivUTs  Nursery  there  are  some  fine  plants  of  the  Palo  de  Vaco,  or 
Milk  Tree,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  amateurs.  Mr.  Kewley 
has  here  extended  his  siphon  mode  of  heating,  with  bis  usual  success.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  several  attemps  have  been  made,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  successful  unitation  of  this  mode.  Mr.  Kewley  is  not  only 
a  thoroughly  scientific  man,  but  he  possesses  the  secret  of  joming  his  large 
pipes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  {)erfectly  watertight^  Some  Orchldeae, 
nere  impr^nated  artificially,  are  ripening  their  seeds.  (See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  473.) 

In  Mr,  Knighfs  Nursery,  the  plants  raised  from  Mr.  Baxter's  seeds  are 
in  excellent  condition,  'the  ProtedcetB  are  admirable  plants.  Teldpea 
speciosfssima  is  coming  into  flower.  One  of  the  magnificent  tree  rhodo- 
dendrons is  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  Mr.  Malcolm's  Nursery^  the  magnolias  are  promising  abundance  of 
blossom,  and  the  stock  of  American  and  other  peat  earth  shrubs  is  a 
sample,  and  eligible  for  removal  as  usual.  The  heaths,  and  the  other 
green-house  plants,  look  remarkably  well  at  Mr,  Lee*s^  as  do  the  herbaceous 
plants  at  the  Fuikam  Nursery,  We  must,  however,  defer  our  further 
observations  on  these  and  other  nurseries  till  next  Number. — Cond, 

Mr.  Dennis  and  Co,*s  New  Grounds,  in  the  King's  Road.  —  Mr.  Dennis 
has  been  busy,  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  in  introducing  perennial 
plants  and  some  shrubs  into  this  occupation ;  and  one  good-sized  green- 
house is  already  erected^  and  filled  with  plants.  It  has  a  most  capacious 
lean-to  shed  at  its  back,  and  under  the  floor  of  this  a  cellar^  more  than 
6  fl.  deep.  As  the  subsoil  here  is  wholly  gravel,  and  consequently  dry, 
this  cellar  will,  we  presume,  be  found  most  eligible  for  the  preservation 
from  frost  of  the  tubers  of  georginas,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  is  so  noted.  He  last  year  flowered  that 
choice  and  remarkable  variety,  Levick*s  Commander  in  chief,  whose 
prettily  formed  flower  is  of  crimson  colour,  variegated  with  darker  stripes : 
It  is  figured  in  colours  in  the  first  number  of  Harrison's  Fhricultural 
Cabinet*  While  we  were  with  Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  grounds  in  Grosvenor 
Row  (March  2d^,  a  basket  of  eeorgina  tubers,  from  Rouen,  was  delivered 
to  him,  and  he  informed  us  tnat  he  has,  since  the  autunin,  made  some 
valuable  additions  to  his  collection  by  choice  varieties,  which  he  has  pro- 
cured from  diflerent  parts  of  this  country,  and  from  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  that  he  consequently  anticipates  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  his  display  next  autumn :  his  additions,  he  remarked,  have  been  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year :  he  has  resolved  to  commence  planting  out 
much  earlier  this  year  than  he  did  the  last.  The  numerous  pelargoniums 
, .  .\yhich  Mr.  Dennis  cultivates  were  looking  promisingly,  but  none  of  them 
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were  yet  in  flower.  Some  new  varieties  have  been  added  to  those 
previously  possessed.  Pereskia  Bleo  was  looidng  most  luxuriantly,  and 
showing  several  buds,  in  a  little  propa^ting  stove,  kept  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  atmosphere  quite  moist.  We  saw  this  rosy-blossomed 
beauty,  and  the  same  plant  too,  blooming  here  late  in  the  autumn ;  so 
that  It  is  hence  proved  to  be  a  freely  flowering  species.  Among  the 
importations,  in  the  end  of  1831,  from  North  America,  as  collected 
there  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  we  saw  blooming  Symplocdrpus  fis^tidua, 
the  Phthos  foe'tida  that  was.  This  plant,  figured  from  a  pitiably  weak 
specimen  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  836.,  has,  by  Dr.  Hooker,  juat 
been  again  figured  in  the  number  for  March,  t.  3224.,  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  that  valuable  work  with  a  perfect  figure  of  so  curious  a  plant. 
This  plant  abounds  in  America,  and  is  there  called  skunk-weed,  from  its 
odour  resembling  that  of  the  skunk  weasel  (Fiverra  mephitis);  but  what 
part  of  the  plants  effuses  this  odour  seems  to  be  nowhere  stated.  From 
Dr.  Hooker's  remarks  it  would  seem  to  be  the  fruit  which  does,  but  this 
is  not  stated  with  pointed  clearness.  Mr.  Dennis  is  quite  alive  to  the 
effectiveness  of  manual  impregnation  in  promoting  the  production  of  seeds, 
and  one  of  his  men  was  at  this  time  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of 
a  jRhododendron  catawbiense  that  had  been  at  this  early  period  forced 
into  blossom ;  the  stock  of  this  species  in  the  nurseries  is  said  to  be 
becoming  quite  limited.  This  was  not  an  instance  of  cross-impregnation, 
or  hybridising,  a  practice  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  extensively  applied,  with 
well-known  effect,  to  pelargoniums ;  and,  more  recently,  to  C^cteae ;  with 
what  result,  in  the  latter  case,  has  yet  to  be  learned,  as  very  few  of  his 
hybridly  originated  seedlings  have  yet  flowered.  —J.  D, 

The  Horticultural  Sodett/^s  Garden  is,  as  might  be  expected  after  so 
mild  a  winter,  looking  remarkably  well.  We  were  particularly  gratified 
by  observing  great  part  of  the  wall  destined  to  the  acclimatising  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  protected  by  a  temporary  coping,  composed  of 
wickerwork  hurdles  covered  with  drawn  wheat-straw  mats.  The  width 
of  this  coping  is  about  4  ft. ;  one  end  of  the  hurdles  is  let  into  the  wall 
under  the  coping,  or  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  other  rests 
on  a  slip  of  deal,  supported  by  props  of  young  fir  trees.  The  appearance 
is  simple,  of  a  Doric  elegance,  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  see  the  thriving 
state  of  the  trees  under  it,  as  well  as  the  plants  in  the  narrow  three-feet 
border.  This  is  obviously  a  much  better  mode  of  protection  than  close 
covering  with  Russian  mats ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  which  we  have  before 
repeatedly  stated  in  this  Magazine,  it  might  be  carried  to  an  immense 
extent.  Why  not  plant  out  whole  acres  of  Australian  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  protect  them  during  winter  in  this  manner  ?  There  is  no  occasion 
for  walls :  simply  raise  the  hurdles  on  poles,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
bricklayers  for  scafiblding,  connected  by  iron  rods,  or  pieces  of  narrow 
quartering.  Perhaps,  indeed,  netting  coated  with  Indian  rubber,  in 
Mr.  Mallet's  manner,  might  be  found  sufficient.  At  all  events,  we  have  long 
been  satisfied  that  there  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
displaying  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air.  We  do  not  say  that 
species  can  be  rendered  hardier  in  their  nature,  though  indiriduals  may; 
but  we  do  say  that  many  plants  now  kept  in  green-houses,  and  also 
some  which  are  kept  in  stoves,  will  eventually  be  found  to  do  much  better 
either  in  the  open  ground  among  other  exotics,  and  protected  by  a  tem- 
porary covering  during  winter,  or  planted  among  hardy  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  so  as  to  be  protected  by  them.  The  pine  plants  are  looking 
exceedingly  well ;  and  several  reforms,  changes,  and  variations  have  taken, 
and  are  taking,  place  in  the  hot4iouses  and  pits.  A  new  house,  wretchedly 
placed  (and  we  must  say^  that  there  never  was  a  garden  which,  either  in  its 
first  arrangement,  or  its  subsequent  alterations,  displayed  so  little  of  simpli^ 
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cky  and  unity  of  design  as  that  at  Chiswick),  has  been  erected  and  heated 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  for  the  growth  of  orchideous  plants ;  certainly  a  remarkable 
order,  which  seems  to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  tropical  forests  that 
mosses  SHid  lichens  do  in  those  of  temperate  regions.  Some  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  trained  trees  on  the  different 
fruit  walls,  which  we  doubt  not  will  tend  to  forward  the  grand  object  of 
proving  and  describing  fruits.  The  good  which  the  Society  is  now  doing 
by  distributing  all  over  Europe  and  America  scions  of  all  the  best  apples 
akid  pears,  is  greater  than  can  well  be  estimated.  We  regret  that  their 
fruit  catalogue  is  more  than  double  the  usual  booksellers'  price  for  such  a 
pamphlet ;  it  ought  to  have  been  sold  at  cost.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  ofnetv  Plants f  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  supplementary^  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encydopcedia  of  Plants"  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.*' 

Curtis'*  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ; 
3f.  6(/.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edward? 8  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates ;  4^.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweeps  British  Flower-Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates ;  3#.  coloured,  2s,  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 
5s.  coloured,  2s,  6d,  partly  coloured.     Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 

IV.  VapaveracecB, 

1552.  PAPAWER. 
13777a  p^raicum  Linrf/L       Persian  O  or  1|  jn.jl    Bri     Persia    1830?  S  co      Bot.  reg.  1570 

"  It  is  an  annual  which  would  be  pretty  if  its  petals  were  not  so  quickly 
deciduous.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  P.  Argemone."  (^Bot,  Beg,,  March.^ 
XLVL  CdctecB. 

1472.  CE^REUa 
13S86a  Mallisbnj  Hort       Mallison't   t^  U  or  6  ...    C.  specloss^oflageliif.  ISSO.    C  p.1.8    Bot  reg.  1565 

**  This  must  be  classed  amongst  the  very  best  hybrids  which  floricul- 
turists have  succeeded  in  obtaining.  It  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  MallLson,  gardener  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  from  a  seed  of  Cereus  spe- 
cioslssimus  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Cereus  flagellif6rmis :  the  former  the 
well-known  erect  species  with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms;  the  latter  the 
equally  common  trailing  kind  with  pale  rosy  flowers*  The  result  has  been 
a  hybrid  as  nearly  as  possible  intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  having 
all  the  brilliancy  of  colour  of  the  female  line  combined  with  the  prolific 
constitution  and  trailing  habit  of  the  male.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1832 1  the  spe* 
cimen  was  about  2  ft.  long,  and  excited  much  admiration.  It  was  loaded 
with  crimson  flowers  of  the  most  healthy  appearance ;  and,  what  was  espe- 
cially remarkable,  the  colour  of  its  stem  was  not  the  dull  green  of  that  of 
C.  flagelliformis,  but  the  rich  bright  hue  of  that  of  C.  speciosissiiuus.  The 
only  plant  we  are  acquainted  with  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 
It  appears  to  be  a  hardy  green-house  plant,  and  will  doubtless  increase 
freely  by  cuttings.'*     (^Bot,  Reg.,  March.) 

XL\  II,  OnagrdrtcB; 

1183.  lENOTHE'RA. 
28196(1  concinna  P.  J9CM    comely  QJkoxli  ra.Bo  Cliilc     1S31.    S  9.1    Sw.fl.gar,2.s.l83 
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;  **  Flowers  axillary,  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  ^«  rdsea.  Petals 
cloven  at  the  top,  of  a  pale  rose  colour^  and  elegantly  pencilled  with 
branching  veins  of  a  deeper  tint.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture.*' 
The  plant  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert,  from  seeds  collected  in  Chile  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming.  {Britith  Flotver^Garden,  March.) 
LI.  Lo4se». 

U77.  BARTO*N/i<. 
S865&  alb^icent  QUI.         whitMtalked       O  cu  2  Jl.n     Pa.Y    Chile     1831.    S  s.1    Sw.fl.gar.2.s.l82 

A  Chilian  novelty,  devoid  of  attractive  beauty,  already  registered  in  our 
Additional  Supplement,  but  less  perfectly  than  as  here  given.  The  species 
naturally  "  occupies  dry  watercourses  in  the  province  of  Mendoza."  (^Bri- 
tish Flower^Garden,  March.) 

LXXVII.  LeguminoscB  §  Sophdreas. 

1261.  GOMPHOLO^BIUBl  ... 

lOSSSa  capit&tum  Cun.       headed-JhcA  tt  lJ  de  2  Jl        Y         N.  Hoi.  183a    S  s.p    Bot  reg.  1563 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  the  G.  tomentdsum,  but  "  distinguished  by  its 
less-pinnated  shorter  leaves,  which  are  by  no  means  scabrous  on  the  upper 
side ;  and  by  its  flowers  growing  in  terminal  clusters,  instead  of  singly  or 
in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  also  of  a  bright  deep  yellow,  and  not  pallid.  It 
is  also  closely  allied  to  the  G.  lanatum  (Cun,  MS,) ;  but  its  capitate  inflo- 
rescence at  once  distinguishes  it."  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Baxter.     {Bot.  Be^,,  Feb.) 

XCVI.  'Rhdnmeee,  Pomaderns  endromed€eJvlia  Cunningham  is  figured 
from  the  Kew  collection  In  the  Bot,  Mag.  for  Feb.  1833.  It  is  a  branched 
shrub,  with  leaves  lanceolate-oval,  smooth ;  and,  beneath,  snowily  tomen- 
tose.  The  flowers,  of  a  rusty  aspect,  are  produced  in  rather  small,  dense, 
terminal  corymbs. 

CXIII.  AnacardidcecS, 

2649  DUVAU'iif 
23319a  OY&U  UntU.  ov&te-leaved   il  |_J  or  6  jl        Osh      Chile      18£4.    C  Ip    Bot  reg.  1568 

**  This  is  the  third  species  ofDuvaua  extant  iii  our  collections.  All  of 
them  are  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes,  with  a  bright  shining  foliage, 
which  emits  a  strong  but  grateful  odour  when  bruised.  They  will  not  bear 
the  climate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly : 
in  short,  they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  D.  ovata  blossomed  abun- 
dantly in  July,  1832,  upon  a  south  wall,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society :  in  affinity,  it  is  close  on  D.  dependens.  "  It  will  grow  in  any 
Soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in  summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter.  It 
would  probably  succeed  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Corn- 
wall." (Bot.  Reg,y  March.)  Some  of  the  present  species  of  Duvaua  were 
once  included  in  the  genus  /Sichinus  i  and  for  a  notice  of  a  remarkable 
quality  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  schinuses,  and  most  probably  those  of 
duvauas  as  well,  see  the  next  Number. 

Dicotyledonous  Monopetalous  Plants. 

CLXX.  'EiVicecB  §  ver<s, 

1174.  M£NZIE^S/y<  9944|y)mf61ia. 

1  fl{)re-filbo  Ma.  C  white-flwd       il      or  1| Ireland    ...      L  8.p  

2  tt^na  d\iirarf  itt.      dr  |  jn.8       P       Ireland    ...      L  8.p      Bot  cab.  1907 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay,  in  noticing  habitats  in  Ireland  for  Eticb.  mediterranea 
and  Menziesia  ^oliif61ia,  also  remarks  that  *'  a  variety  of  this  last,  with 
white  flowers,  of  which  I  have  a  living  specimen  in  the  College  Botanic 
Garden,  has  lately  been  found  growing  sparingly  with  the  species  itself." 
Mr.  Mackay's  communication  is  dated  Jan.  17. 1831. 

'S.rtcece  §  Wiodordceis, 

622.  AZ  A^LE  A  4343  pdntica. 

H  yet9iQOlot  Lindl*     varioiu^Id.     il    or  4  mr.my  Y.Ro.W  Eng.hyb.  1827.  L*.p    Bot,  reg.  1559  ^, 
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One  of  the  extremely  beautiful  hybrid  azaleas  raised  at  Wf^cleare,  by 
Lord  Carnarvon.  If  the  present  yield  to  some  of  those  previously  pub- 
lished **  in  intensity  of  colour,  it  certainly  is  not  surpassed  in  other 
respects.  It  is  a  most  abundant  flowerer ;  its  blossoms  are  produced  in 
large  umbels ;  and  the  variation  of  tint  caused  by  each  corolla  being  diver- 
sified with  bright  yellow,  rose  of  different  shades,  and  white,  gives  the  bush 
an  air  of  richness  that  is  rarely  to  be  exceeded.  The  plant  having  been 
liberally  distributed  by  order  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  being  now  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  become  common."     {Sot,  Reg,,  Feb.) 

CLXXI.  EpacridecB, 

518.  LEUCOPO^GON. 

«SSa?parvifl5ru8ZtMZ.  small-flwd.      ai_Jcu8?in7    W     N.  HolL   1790.    Cap    Bot  leg.  1560 
Styphttia  panriflbra  Bot.  Sep.  S87. 

An  interesting  little  shrub  to  botanists,  drawn  from  Lowe's  collection, 
in  the  Clapton  Nursery.  It  has  been  long  in  the  country,  as  Professor 
Lindley  proves  it  to  be  the  Styphelia  parvifldra  of  Andrews's  Botanists 
Repontory,  287. ;  which  has  hitherto,  although  erroneously,  been  deemed 
identical  with  Brown's  Leucopdgon  lanceolatus.  Mr.  Cunningham  relates 
that  he  met  with  one  or  other  species  of  the  genus  Leucopdgon  in  abun- 
dance on  every  coast  he  visited  :  amongst  them,  he  has  discovered  species 
whose  characteristics  have  not  yet  been  published.    (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

CLXXV.    Loberikceas. 

609.  LOBBTL/J. 
5103a  coloriita  5i0/.  colourecUtMl  ]£  ^or  5  dp    B.O  K.America  183S.    D  p.l  Sw.fLgar.2Ls.180 

*'  Another  showy  hybrid  Lob^lta,  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  inter^ 
mixture  of  L.  caerulea  and  L.  cardinalis.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
plants  received  by  Mr.  Dennis,  nurseryman,  Chelsea,  from  North  America ; 
and,  although  sent  as  a  native  species,  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  anthers 
clearly  establishes  its  spurious  origin :  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  highly  orna- 
mental plant,  and  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  flower-border.  The 
stems  are  tall,  straight,  and  generally  unbranched ;  occasionally  rising  to 
the  height  of  6  fl.,  and  terminated  by  a  long  close  spike  of  blue  flowers.  A 
light  soil,  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  appears  to  suit  it  best ;  and 
the  plant  may  be  increased,  either  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings." 

i Sweet's  Flower-Garden,  Feb.)  This  is  one  of  the  kinds,  possessed  by 
fr.  Dennis,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  p.  106. 
CLXXXVI.  ConiposkcB,  Lidtris  odoratlssima  is  figured  in  the  Britith 
Flower-Garden  for  March,  1. 184.,  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Chel- 
sea; who,  in  1831,  introduced,  through  Mr.  Gordon,  several  plants  of  it 
from  Carolina :  it  had  previously  become  scarce  in  our  collections.  '*  It  is 
known  in  North  America  by  the  name  of  *  Carolina  vanilla  plant,'  from  the 
delightful  fragrance  it  diffuses,  resembling  that  yielded  by  a  recently  cut 
hay-field  abounding  in  the  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum).  The 
smell  of  the  dried  herbage  is  even  more  agreeable ;  and  specimens  still 
ret£uu  their  fragrance  afler  having  been  kept  in  the  herbarmm  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  plant  requires  a  peat  soil ;  and  it  should,  when  in 
a  growing  state,  be  freely  supplied  with  water.  It  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots."     (British  Flower-Garden,  March.) 

The  Gastrocdrpha  runcinata  D,JDon,  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  363.,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  Feb.  1. 1564.,  as  Moscharia  pinnatifida  (Hort.  Brit., 
p.  328.);  the  name  Moscharia  being  given  to  the  plant,  in  the  Flora  Peru^ 
vidna,  in  expression  of  its  musky  odour.  As  it  is  a  freely  growing, 
freely  blooming,  and  freely  seeding  annual,  not  unshowy  in  its  numerous 
heads  of  white  flowers,  it  will  probably  be  shortly  spread  about ;  ai^d  we 
have,  in  consequence,  identified  the  name  for  it  already  in  Hort.  Brit,  with 
that  by  which  Mr.  Lindley  has  chosen  to  publish  it. 

««L  MO|SCJHA"'RIA22.*P.  •  '        ^ 

SSS54.  plnnatf  Ada  72.  ^  p.     plnnatificUtMf.  O   '     orS  my.o    ^V    Chile    18<?7.    S  co    Boireg.lM* 
Oanroc&rpha  runciniUa  D.  Don.    Mo«{gi«  pinnatifida  Spreng. 
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602.'RONDELErT/if. 

'ipecibMAC.       ibow7  ilOorl?...       S       Havamiah     1890.    C  l.p    Bot  calx  1898 

**  This  brilliant  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Hayannah ;  whence  we  received  it, 
through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  W.  J.  M'Leay,  Esq.,  in  1830.  There 
is  a  figure  in  Jacquin's  Americana,  which  he  calls  R.  odorata,  closely 
resembling  this,  possessing  the  fragrance  of  violets ;  but  ours  has  not  the 
slightest  scent.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  rich  in  colours ;  and  make  a 
roost  striking  appearance,  being  quite  as  splendid  as  those  of  Ixdr^  coc- 
c(nea,  if  not  more  so,  although  our  specimen  was  by  no  means  a  strong 
one."     (Bot,  Cab.,  Feb.)  ^ 

CC  Vi.  Mt/rsineie.  ^fyrsine  capitellata,  the  cluster-flowered  rayrsine,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  March,  t.  3222.  '*  In  Nepal,  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  of  M,  semiserrata,  is  of  a  chocolate  colour ;  radi- 
ated, compact,  and  heavy,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  hill  people  for 
various  carpenter's  works :  the  ripe  fruits  are  also  eaten." 

CCXI.  Scrophulanne<B  §  Anther-hearing  ttamens  ttuo, 

BS.  SCHIZA'NTHUS  477  pinnfttoi. 
S  h5mUU  LMU.       dwarf  O       or  1  Jn.a     LLC    Valparaiso     183L    S  I.t    Bot.  reg.  156S 


€€ 


A  variety  of  considerable  beauty ;  distinguished  by  its  very  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  and  broader  leaves.  Raised  from  Mr.  Cuming's  seeds  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  In  ail  its  habits,  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  species  to 
which  we  refer  it  as  a  variety."  (Bot.  Beg.,  Feb.)  This  is  one  of  the  kinds 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  VoL  VIII.  p.  481. 

65.  CALCEOLA^RlA577integrif51ia. 
3  Tiscoslssima  Hook,     most  viscose       M |  or  3  n     BtY    Chile    1832.    C  I.p    Bot  mag.  3S14 

The  leaves  are  large  and  ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  stems 
and  branches,  clad  with  a  very  viscid  pubescence ;  '^  so  viscid,  indeed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  specimens  from  the  paper  in  which  they  have  been 
dried."  The  corymb  contains  a  good  many  flowers  of  a  "  bright  but  not 
deep  yellow.**  Dr.  Hooker  fears  to  make  this  more  than  a  variety  of  C. 
integrifolia,  to  which  it  looks  considerably  unlike.  Raised  by  Mr.  Cameron 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.    {Bot,  Mag.,  Feb.) 

CCXIII.  Sol^necB. 

359.  WITHERI'NO/^. 

purptirea  A  C.       purple-coroHaed    A  lAJor  |  su     Pa.P     Chile    1829.    C  r.l    Bot.  cab.  1892 

''  The  root  is  a  small  roundish  tuber,  which  produces  several  trailing 
branches ;  and  these,  taken  off,  strike  root  readily,  and  form  plants."  (Boi. 
Cab.,  Feb.) 

591.  50LA'NUM. 
4714k  runcin&tum  R.  4:  P.  mncin&te-lvd.  £  lAI  en  3  o       V       Chile    1831.    S  co    Sw.fl.gar.2.s.l77 

A  showy,  freely-growing,  half-hardy  species,  which  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  suckers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  {British  Florver- 
Garden,  Feb.) 

CCXIV.  Acanthdceee. 

17S7a  C  ALOOPH ANES  D.  Don  (Kalot,  beautiful ;  phaino,  to  appear ;  flowers)        14  2. 

oblongifolia  D.  Don  oblong-leaved    £  lAl  or  1  au    B    Carolina    1&32.    D  Lp  Sw.fl.gar.2.s.l81 
Ru^ilia  oblongifblia  Michauz, 

'*  This  is  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  extra-tropical  ^Icanthacese,  and  is 
really  an  interesting  addition  to  our  hardy  border  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf 
herbaceous  perennial,  requiring  to  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  is  readily  increased  by  parting  the  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
rolina ;  and  has  been  but  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Dennis,  from  whose 
collection  our  drawing  was  taken  in  August  last."  (British  Flower-Garden, 
March.)  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of  a  pale  azure  colour,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  more  than  half  a  one  over:  the  flowers  wre 
rather  numerously  produced. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXL.  Ordiidea  §  Vdndeae. 

2537.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

ochroleiica  if.  C.   pale  yellowTi?  (23  or  f  su.aut    Fa.Y    Brazil  1890?  Din.Y.po    Bot'cab.l9(H 

**  Lately  introduced.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  flowers  during  summer 
and  autumn.  It  is  not  so  splendid  as  some  species  of  this  genus,  yet  well 
deserves  cultivation ;  which  is  not  difficult,  planted  in  moss  and  vegetable 
earth,  with  fragments  of  pot  intermixed."     (Bot  Cab.,  March.) 

254ft  ONCFDIUM.  FBoticg.  1569 

HarriBonidn«Mi  Lindl.  Mrs.  A.  Harrison's  i^  [^  or  1  o  ?  Y.spot  Brazil  Mntns.  18SD.  D  mos8.r.w 

Named  '*  after  a  family  more  distinguished  than  any  other  for  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  orchideous  plants  which  they  have  introduced,  and  for  the 
success  with  which  they  have  cultivated  them." 

"  For  what  purpose  can  the  world  have  been  adorned  with  the  orchi* 
deous  plants  ?  To  man  or  animals  they  are  scarcely  ever  of  any  known 
use.  No  honey  is  secreted  by  their  flowers ;  neither  poison,  medicine,  nor 
food  is  collected  in  the  recesses  of  their  stems ;  and  their  very  seeds  seem 
unfit  for  feeding  even  the  smallest  birds.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  them 
provided  for  the  purification  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  forest 
recesses  in  which  they  delight ;  for  their  organisation  is  that  of  plants 
whose  leaves  perform  their  vital  actions  too  slowly  to  effect  such  a  pur- 
pose. For  what,  then,  can  they  have  been  formed,  unless  to  delight  the 
sense  of  man,  to  gratify  his  eye  by  their  gay  colours  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  to  show  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  that  Creative  Power  which  we 
recognise  every  where  in  nature." 

"  If  this  be  not  the  object  of  those  countless  changes  of  form  and 
colour  which  the  orchis  tribe  exhibits,  we  shall  scarcely  comprehend  why, 
in  this  very  genus  Oncldium,  the  lip  bears  at  its  base  a  collection  of 
tubercles,  which  are  not  only  different  in  every  species,  but  so  strangely 
varied,  that 

*  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog " 

are  the  least  singular  of  the  forms  that  lie  cowering  in  the  bosom  of  their 
petals ;  the  heads  of  unknown  animals,  reptiles  of  unheard-of  figures,  coils 
of  snakes  rising  as  if  to  dart  upon  the  curious  observer,  may  all  be  seen  in 
the  blossoms  of  the  various  species,  whose  very  flowers  may  be  likened  to 
unearthly  insects  on  the  wing."  In  O.  HArrisonidnum  **  one  might  fancv 
they  resemble  a  bat's  head,  of  which  the  downy  centre  forms  the  forehead, 
the  back  tubercles  the  ears,  the  horn  in  front  the  snout,  and  the  two 
lateral  tubercles  a  pair  of  flaccid  cheeks."  {Bot,  Reg.,  March.) 
Orchidece  §  Epidendrece. 

2558.  BIjETIA. 
iSnSia  acutipetala  Hook,    acute-pet  jSi  lAl  or  5  ...    Pa.Ro    S.  Carolina  1831  ?    O  pt.1    Bot  mag.  S217 

"  My  kind  and  obliging  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd,  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  I  think,  correctly  considered  this  as  distinct  both 
from  B.  verecunda  and  B.  fl6rida."     (Dr.  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

25G2.  BRASAVO^LJ. 
28680a  Perrinii  Lindl.       Mr.  Perrin's    ^  EI  or  1  s    G.W    Rio  Jan.    1831.    D  p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1561 

•  Closely  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  but  **  essentially  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
flowers,  the  short  stalk  of  the  labellum,  and  the  toothing  of  the  back  lobe 
of  the  clinandrium.  It  is  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  B.  nodosa ;  but,  as 
it  grows  very  freely,  it  will  be  esteemed  an  acquisition  by  the  lovers  of 
epiphytes.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harrison,  it  is  named  after  Mr.  Perrin, 
his  gardener,  under  whose  skilful  management  the  collection  of  epiphytes 
at  Aighburgh  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  great  perfection."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
For  notices  of  Mr.  Perrin's  mode  of  propagating  orchideous  epiphytes, 
see  this  JS^ij^ine,  Vol. VII.  p.  64fl.,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  88. 
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CCXLI.  ScUamhea. 

4L  HEDY'CHIUML 

itenop^talum  mil.    nanow.pctoled    il2S3or7iiir    W    India    ISao?     D  r.l   BotcalxigOg 

Introduced  lately  by  Dr.  Wallich.    To  be  cultivated  in  perfection,  it 
should  have  a  large-sized  pot  and  rich  loamy  soil.    It  may  be  increased  by 
separating  its  knobby  roots  early  in  the  spring.    (BoL  Cab,,  March.) 
CCXLIV.  Jince^. 
AOk  XTRia 

altiMima  S.  C       taUeit        ]£  lAl  pr  7  o       Y       N.  Hollaad     1806.     S  bog    Bot  cab.  1900 

The  leaves  are  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  long ;  and  the  flower-stem  is  as  long,  and 
much  resembles  them ;  but,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  end,  it  opens  and 
becomes  a  kind  of  spathe,  producing  several  flowers  in  succession.  They 
came  out  in  October,  and  each  lasted  but  a  single  day.    (Bot,  Cab.,  Feb.) 

CCXLVII.  Aiphodeiea. 

LEDEBOU'R/J  Roth.    (C.  F.  Ledebour,  author  of  Travels  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  of  a 

F/dra  Altdfca.    This  generic  name  if  preoccupied  by  Na  829. :  one  of  them  cannot  remain.) 
JlyacfnthiM  Roth.  Hyacinth.Uke  tf  lA1cu|...  Gth.W     £.  Indies  1892.  Op.l    Botmag.S226 

An  interesting  little  bulbous  plant,  with  leaves  spotted  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  a  Lachenalia ;  with  a  short  scape  or  two,  each  bearing  a  raceme 
of  small  drooping,  not  showy,  flowers.  The  plant  is  barely  in  the  country 
yet :  the  figure  published  was  drawn  in  India.    {Bot.  Mag,,  March.) 

CCLI.  hilidceisf 

SSSd.  CALOCHO'RTUSw 

lOteus  i)oii^.    yeUovr^petaled    tf  A  orls.o    Y.G.spot    California  1831.    O  s.p    Botreg.  1567 

A  very  interesting  species  of  this  charming  genus.  ''  It  appears  to  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  a  north  border  in  sandy  peat,  and  proves  hardy.  Its 
blossoms,  produced  in  September  and  October,  are  not  fugitive ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  without  fading  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  we  have  nothing  at  the  same  season  which  resembles  it  at 
all  in  character,"  The  flowers  are  terminal,  two  to  three  on  a  stem ;  the 
three  sepals  green,  much  narrower  than  the  petals  :  these  are  three,  each 
yellow  at  its  tip,  green  in  its  middle,  part  spotted  with  blood  colour,  and 
furnished  with  a  transverse  band  of  yellow  hairs ;  the  base  is  green  and 
smooth.  Possessed  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  who  have  yet 
too  few  bulbs  of  it  to  be  able  to  distribute  any  at  present.  Introduced  by 
the  meritorious  Douglas.-     (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Flowerless  Plants. 
CCLXIV.  Filice*. 

sens.  J?LE'CHNUM     S  1.  Fronds  pinnated;  Pinnae  entire. 

gr&cUe  Otto        slender        ]£  IZ]  el  f  d        Br  Brazil         1890.       D  8.p    Bot  cab.  1905 

We  have  kept  this  pretty  little  fern  in  the  stove,  in  which  it  appears  to 
thrive.    (^Bot,  Cab^,  March.) 


Plants  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  the  Names  and  Par" 
Hculars  of  tvhich  are  unrecorded  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  —  Sir,  The 
annexed  list  is  a  continuation  of  plants  cultivated  here,  not  recorded  in 
your  Hortus  Britannicus  or  Additional  Supplement,  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  David  Cameron,  Botanic  Garden,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  Feb,  28. 
1833. 

908.  AiRcypsia 

pulch^lla  neat  ;8k  A  un    1  ap       ...  ......  1831.  D  co 

170&  BIGNO*N/i<. 

•ermUita  Watt.  temilate  *  O  or "E,  Indies  183S.  C  Lp 

adenoph^Ua  IValL        glanded-leaved  <l  CD  or £.  Indies  18SSL  C  l.p 

1864.  BISCUTE'LLA. 

lonffifblia  long-leared  Ig  A  un Switzerland  1832.  D  oo 

lit  thia  be  the  B.  longifblia  of  Yillan,  it  is  Decandolie's  Tar.  aotB.  sax&tUia,  Na  16S9S.2 


suppUmentaiy  to  Enc.  qfPtaMs  and  HcrU  Brit.      Ml 

243.  BRACHYPO^DIUM. 

mizimum  Uigett  Jk  A  un    S   ap       ...  18321    D  oo 

mexicilnuin  Otto  Mexican  Jk  A  un  1^  ap       ...       Mexico  1832.    D  oo 

1867a  CHEIRI'NIA. 

crepidifblia  Lk.  CrepiaJcaved  Q)  or   3    an       Y  ......  1831.    S   co 

112.  COMMELrN^. 

ebndestlna  Mart.       inobyioua-JIurdL      A  lAl  un   1     ju       B«h     Bnail  1838.    O  l.p 

1386L  DIA'NTHUa 

Seguiftrit  Seguier*8  £  A         Switaerland     1838.    C  co 

1685l  DRACOCETHALUM. 

jHonitum  pinnate./»dl  ^  A         •••.*•  1832.    D  Lp 

794.  GE^Wi^lA^NA  decdmbens  Pail,  decumbent 

^blexi  Geblei^a  ^  A  or Runia    /        1838.    D  lp 

HYMEN0PY'RAMI& 

brachilito  WaU.  nxmJtroMdted        « O        E.  Indies         1832.    C  Lp 

2345.  I'NULA. 

glabra  Beu.  smooth  k  A  or 1831.    D  eo 

213a  LATHYRUa 

cili&tus  Gust.  ciliate  O  un  ...   au       Pa      Naples  183SL    S  co 

2008.  LAVA'TERA 

ulvitell^nais  BriffH.  Q)  el     6   lu       Fk  1831.    S   co 

1985.  LUPPNUa 

exaH&tus  tall  for 1832L     S  1 

236R  MUTl'SW.  *  [Bot  mis. 

ilicifblia  Hook.          Holly-leaved  |_  t_J  or  10 &  America      1832.  C  l.p 

ODONTARRHE'NA. 

microph^IIa  Led.        small-leaved  t^  A  pr    i    1832:  C  l.p 

1966.  ONC'Nia 

Denh&rdtfi  Ten.         Denhardt*s  Q  1   au       Y        Naples             1838.  S  co 

&pula  Tett.                  Apulian  Q>  1   au       Y        Naples             1832.  S   oo 

97.  OXY  B  APHUa 

ohiliensis  BtU.             ChUian  t   A  or  1  aut       Li       Chile               1832.  S  Lp 

9861.  PARIETA^RIA. 
micrlmtha  small-flowered  O  un    8    ...       G  1832.    S  co 

611.  PHYTEITMA. 

Amoniifbtium  Limonium .leaved  ig  A  or Switzerland     1832.    D  co 

[This,  probably,  is  but  a  synonymc  of  P.  strictum-iib^  M<H[<.  t  2145.  and  Hori.  Brit.  So.  51731^ 
as  Sir  J.  R  Smith,  in  a  letter  dated  July  29.  1826,  informed  me  that  P.  /imoniifblium  Flora 
Gneeot  t  218.,  and  Camp&nula  Amoniifblia  L.,  are  but  synonymes  of  the  P.  strfctum; 
which  has  been  figured  in  the  Sot.  Mag.  t  2145.  —J.  i>.] 

12ia  POLY'GONUM. 
oxysp^rmum  Led.       sharp-seeded  ^  A  un ^       Russia  183L    D  co 

1737.  PRE'MNA. 
a^rrima  Wall.  roughest   *  O        E.  Indies         1832.    C  Lp 

1637.  ilANU'NCULUa 
garginicus  Ten.  Garganian  A  A  or    |    au       Y        Naples  1&'32.    D  co 

angul&tus  Ten.  angulated  A  A  or Naples  1832.    D  co 

1095.  RICHARDSO^NA<. 

itemAASibbald  starry!  O  un    1     jl       W  1832.     S  co 

1126.  BJTMEX. 

m<mteyid^n8e  ^.       Monte  Video         ^  A  un a  America      1831.    D  co 

8ia  SCA'NDIX. 

bracbycArpa  Giisv.      short^firuited  O  un    1  aut       W      Naples  1828.     S  co 

[This  was  raised  in  1828,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  firom  seeds  given  to 
that  institution  by  Mr.  Hunneman.  Mr.  Haworth,  to  whom,  in  the  same  year,  I  sent 
specimens,  replied  on  August  2. 1833,  **  new  to  me  and  my  books." — J.  D.] 

22S9L  SERRA'TULA. 
gUidcaLed.  glaucous  ^  A  or Russia  1831.    D  Lp 

591.  SOLA'NUM 
gr&cile  Otto  slender  |_J  pr 1832L    C  Lp 

1849.  TfiliAfSPlm 
riville  Pretl  river's  side  £  A  pr     i  mr       W  1832L    D  Lp 

1749.  FERBE^NA. 
gUndulbsa  Mori's.       glandulated  ^  lAI  un    2   su       Pa  1832.    C  Lp 

2133.  KI'CI  A. 

multicaalls  Led»         many-stemmed     Tk  A         Russia  183^    D  l.p 

pimpinellSldes  PimpinelUu/tNl.      ^  A         1^^-    ^  co 

Since  I  sent  the  former  list  [published  p.  III.],  I  have  ascertained  the  following  authorities, 
and  two  or  three  facU  respecting  \bem:  — iisphfidelus  microcarpus  Fis.  Dannatia;  Chlbra 
sei6tinai:0eA;  Ciner&ria  thyrs6(d«a  Ud.  Russia;  CorydkUs  longifl(»ra  L^<t  pr.  |  f.mr  Wsh; 
ZtortfaicMiM  macroph^Ilum  //.  Got ;  Drkba  styl&ris  Gay »  6'hlium  arenJirium  Lo<r:  HioAciwa 
Jaoqu<nsi  Vill.;  Lepidium  cordktum  W.  i  SMum  altiicum  Fi$ch. ;  Ver&mca  MichaAxti  Lain. 
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Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criiicisnt, 

CORRECTJOSS  to  preceding  Kunthert.  —  In  Vol.  VIII.  p.  682.,  9th  line 
from  the  bottom,  for  "  too  hardy  in  their  growth,"  read  "  too  tardy  in 
their  growth."  In  Vol.  IX.  p.  124.,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bree's  remarks  oi» 
the  very  slow  rotting  of  the  X^mnae,  for  "  a  mos  of  dried  i^nna,"  read 
•*  a  mass  of  dried  Lemna." 

'Sarcissiu  {Carbuldria)  Bulbocodium  is  not  wtuallu  so  hardy  as  represented 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  1 18. — Notwithstanding  what  is  stated 
by  J.  D.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.),  and  by  Selira  (Vol.  IX.  p.  118.),  of  the 
hardihood  of  A^arcissus  Bulbocodium,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  ta 
preserve  in  the  open  border.  I  have  had  the  plant  repeatedly ;  but  with 
me  it  seldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  gradually  dwindles 
away.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  it  thrive  in  me  border. 
From  Selim*s  remarks,  neither  frost  nor  wet  seems  to  be  injurious  to  it  in 
II  Warwickahire  garden.  —  W.  T.  Bree.  AUesley  Rectory,  Warwickshire, 
March  8.  1833. 

Mr,  Hayward^s  Method  of  training  the  Peach  Ti-ee.  (Vol.VIII.  p.  653.} 
—  Sir,  We  have  had  in  this  part  of  Ireland  a  very  fine  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  heavy  crops  of  fine-flavoured  fruit,  especially  peaches.  I 
gathered  101  dozen  and  ten  peaches  from  four  trees*  And  now.  Sir,  is  it 
not  high  time  that  Mr.Hayward's  plan  of  training  trees  (Vol.VIII.  p.  653.) 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  put  into  practice,  if  it  possesses  those 
superior  properties  which  its  apparent  complexity  would  seem  to  render 
doubtful.  When,  however,  Mr.  Hayward  states  that  700  peaches  were 
"  brought  to  maturity  "  upon  a  tree  of  five  years'  trdning  only,  surely, 
however  strongly  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  fas  shape,  it  i& 
high  time  that  such  a  prejudice  should  be  thrown  overboard ;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  endeavour  to  give  his  method  a  fair  trial.  I  have  one  tree,  which 
has  been  no  less  than  ten  years. planted  against  a  very  good  wail  with  a. 
south-east  aspect ;  and  although  I  did  not  find  it  exactly  a  fan  shape,  yet  it 
is  so  now,  with  the  bearing  wood  trained  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
principal  leading  branches.  This  tree  covers  more  than  400  square 
feet ;  and  ripened,  this  season,  450  red  Magdalen  peaches,  from  6  oz.  to 
8  oz.  each.  I  thought  this  was  as  good  a  crop  as  need  be ;  and  yet  how 
inferior  to  Mr,  Hayward*s !  and,  like  him,  I  not  only  do  not  crop  my 
peach  borders,  but,  besides  the  rich  manure  spread  over  them,  I  soak  them 
well,  in  dry  weather,  with  liquid  manure ;;  and  all  this,  too,  upon  a  soil 
which  may  be  considered  as  decidedly  a  peach  soil ;  and  sure  I  am  that  I 
left  quite  enough  of  fruit  for  the  tree  to  mature,  and  to  make  strong 
vigorous  shoots  for  the  ensuing  season.  I  should  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory if  Mr,  Hayward  could  tell  us  the  average  weight  of  his  peaches  ; 
for,  if  his  equal  the  above,  there  must  be  some  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's method  to  account  for  such  a  difference,  such  a  marked  discre- 
pancy. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c,  —  J.  Elles.  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Dec,  24. 
1832. 

Mr^  W,  Greenes  Method  of  training  Pear  Trees  (Vol.VIII.  p.  539.)  if  no$ 
new,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  method  of  training  pear 
ttees,  described  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  jun.,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  I  have 
seen  pear  trees,  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  trained  on  precisely  the  same 
principle ;  differing,  however,  in  appearance  from  the  figures  of  Mr.  Green 
(Vol.VlII.  p.  539,  540.),  by  the  main  branches  being  subdivided  nearer 
to  their  bases,  and  by  the  curves  being  much  more  regular  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  In  training  the  trees  when  young,  nails  and  lines  were  never 
found  necessary :  they  were  simply  trained  in  the  fan  manner,  until  the 
hranchesc  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  change  of  position,  when  the 
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points  were  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  direction.  —  S,  B,  W,    Jan,  1, 
1833. 

Growing  and  curing  Ihbacco  in  Britain,  (p.  121.)  —  Sir,  E.  S.  again 
speaks  on  the  growing  and  curing  of  tobacco  (p.  121.),  and  requests  that  1 
will  send  a  portion  of  my  production  for  your  examination.  This  I  readily 
do ;  and  the  more  readily,  that  he  may  be  satisfied  I  did  not  tender  my 
remarks  on  growing  and  curing  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  491.)  without  at  least 
having  attempted  the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  for  it  is  certain  I  never 
contemplated  showing  it  in  competition  with  any  other.  It  appears  that 
R  S.  has  improved  in  his  management  of  late;  for,  in  his  previous  letter 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  42.),  he  asks  for  information  on  the  subject;  and,  in  his 
last  (Vol.  IX.  p.  121.),  he  says  "  he  is  convinced,  by  long  experience,  as 
well  as  by  the  testimony  of  others,  that  his  method  is  right."  As  to  the 
same  means  being  applicable  for  making  hay  and  preparing  tobacco,  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  your  correspondent  as  well  as  others ;  for  this  reason, 
that  tobacco  should  be  fermented  at  intervals  during  the  process  of  drying, 
to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  of  its  greenness  and  accompanying  juices 
before  it  is  stowed  away,  when  it  should  resume  a  glow  of  warmth ;  con- 
sequently, the  dark  green  colour  of  that  sent  to  you  by  E.  S.  I  do  not  look 
Upon  to  be  a  recommendation.  My  observation,  that  it  was  not  equal  to 
that  imported,  could  be  understood  only  as  applying  to  my  own.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  E.  S.  for  stating  the  result  of  his 
experience.*  He  says,  it  does  not  suit  him  to  let  all  the  world  know  where 
he  is.  With  respect  to  myself,  it  signifies  but  little ;  and,  as  I  have  no 
wish  to  send  you  anv  thing  under  false  colours,  I  will  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
and  subscribe  myself.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  CV  Austin^  Gardener  to  Admiral  Sir 
B,  H,  Carew.    Beddingford  Park,  Surrey,  Feb.  27.  1833. 

The  tobacco  sent,  as  well  the  uncut  as  cut,  is,  we  think,  superior  to  that 
sent  by  E.  S. :  it  has  less  of  the  sweetly  fragrant  scent,  but  an  odour  more 
strongly  narcotic.  A  smoker,  to  whom  some  of  the  cut  was  given,  reports 
it  about  equal  in  strength  to  the  Orinoco  of  the  shops ;  and  that  it  forms  a 
pleasant  mild-flavoured  tobacco.  The  gentleman  by  whom  that  sent  by 
E.  S.  was  tried  agrees  in  this  opinion,  and  deems  it  much  stronger  than 
E.  S.'s.  On  chewing  it,  he  found  it  almost  as  strong  as  shag  tobacco ;  but 
less  so  than  pigtail,  the  kind  he  usually  chews;  and  less  agreeable,  as, 
fronT  its  being  untwisted,  it  softened  and  passed  away  too  rapidly.  A 
small  sample  of  C.  Austin's,  cut  and  uncut,  is  lefl  at  39,  Pateruoster 
Row,  for  E.  S.  to  send  for  if  he  pleases,  —  S^ 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Dissolving  Caoutchouc  in  Pt/roligneous  Ether,  —  Sir,  In  answer  to  the 
enquiry  of  Dr.  Win,  Hamilton  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735,),  as  to  "  what  is  the 
mode  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  pyroligneous  ether,  and  where  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  ?  "  I  beg  to  say  that  pyroh'gneous  ether  is  a  product  of  the 
distillation  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  is  to  be 
obtained  from  such  manufactories,  where  it  is  distilled  from  tar,  for  the  use 
of  hatters,  who  consume  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  making  varnishes  for,  I 
believe,  silk  and  waterproof  hats.  Its  price  here,  in  Dublin,  is  \0t,  per 
gallon.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  it  is  in  a 
tolerably  capacious  flask ;  to  the  neck  of  which  another  is  ground,  having 
Ml  opening,  also,  for  a  safety-tube,  containing  a  little  mercury.  The  lower 
flask,  containing  the  ether  and  Indian  rubber,  is  to  be  heated  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  a  jacket  of  bibulous  paper  dropped  over  the  upper  flask,  and 
kept  moist  by  dropping  water  from  a  funnel  on  it :  by  which  arrangement, 
the  ether,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  will  be  condensed,  and  continually 
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returned  upon  the  caoutchouc.  Those  who  cannot  provide  such  an  appa^ 
ratus  may  effect  the  same  purpose  in  a  large  phial  bottle,  by  loosely  corkmg 
ity  and  carefully  applying  ttie  heat.  The  Indian  rubber  very  soon  dissolves ; 
and,  as  different  specimens  require  various  quantities  of  ether  for  complete 
solution,  the  best  way  is  to  make  small  additions,  until  a  saturated  solution 
is  obtained.  The  reason  caoutchouc  will  not  dissolve  properly  in  sul- 
phuric ether  is  in  consequence  of  its  containing  some  alcohol,  from  which 
It  reauires  to  be  freed  by  repeated  washing ;  for  alcohol  not  only  will  not 
dissolve  Indian  rubber,  but  will  actually  precipitate  it  from  its  ethereal 
solutions.  The  solution  iu  pyroligneous  ether,  when  well  made,  is  colour- 
less and  transparent,  the  impurities  of  the  caoutchouc  being  always  left 
behind.  The  varnish,  when  saturated,  must  be  applied  with  great  rapidity 
and  evenness  of  stroke,  otherwise  it  clogs.  When  it  remains  tubkey  or 
clammy,  the  varnished  article  should  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  steam ; 
which  soon  carries  off  the  ether,  but  leaves  the  caoutchouc  unacted  upon  ; 
and  firml)r  cohering  in  its  solid  state.  A  solution  of  Indian  rubber  may  also 
be  made  in  Cajeput  oil,  which,  for  some  purposes,  promises  advantages 
over  that  in  ether.  Turpentine  is  a  bad  solvent  of  it ;  but,  when  used,  the 
application  of  the  current  of  aqueous  vapour  will  always  dry  the  varnish. 
For  the  purpose  of  varnishing  cord,  or  other,  coarse  matters,  for  hor- 
ticultural or  other  uses,  the  solution  of  the  Indian  rubber,  in  pyroligneous 
ether,  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  drying  oil,  and  the  matters  to 
be  varnished  either  dipped  into  it,  and  drained  out,  or  brushed  over.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  your  correspondent  any  further  information  in  my 
power ;  and  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  Robert  mallet,  Capel  Street ,  Dublin, 
December y  15.  1832. 

On  preserving  Cape  Heaths  from  Mildew.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  736.) —  Sir,  I 
have  an  extensive  collection  to  attend  to,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  private  collec- 
tion, the  first  in  England.  My  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows :  I  keep 
them  in  the  green-house  both  summer  and  winter ;  I  take  especial  care 
that  their  tops  never  get  wet,  and  also  that  the  branches  are  kept  clear  from 
damp,  dead  leaves,  insects,  and  all  other  kinds  of  filth  attendant  on  decayed 
leaves,  &c. ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  use  a  small  brush,  such  as  painters 
usually  paint  windows  with :  I  use  it  quite  dry,  and  &s  often  as  necessity 
requires ;  I  find,  from  experience,  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  this  treatment  is  the  mildew,  pailicularly  in  low  situations.  If 
one  of  ray  plants  ha[)pen  to  take  the  mildew,  1  immediately  remove  it  into 
a  separate  house,  quite  apart  from  the  others,  or  into  a  cold  frame ;  for,  if 
it  were  suffered  to  remain,  it  will  infect  every  plant  in  the  heathery,  and  in 
time  destroy  the  whole.  I  then  take  a  little  flour  of  sulphur,  and  mix  with 
it  a  little  soot,  when  it  will  become  of  a  dark  green  colour  (sulphur  alone 
would  do  just  as  well,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  to  a  delicate  eye). 
I  then  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  that  has  got  a  lid  perforated  with  small  holes, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  a  flour  duster ;  I  dust  the  whole  of  the  plant 
with  this  mixture;  and,  if  this  dusting  has  not  theeflect  of  removing  it  (and 
sometimes  it  is  a  long  time  in  clearing  the  plant ;  I  have  had  plants  under 
this  operation  for  three  months),  you  may  take  the  pot,  and  lay  it  on  its 
side,  so  that  the  branches  will  lie  on  the  ground,  and  then  take  a  syringe, 
and  wash  the  plant  well ;  afterwards  place  it  in  a  situation  where  the  wind 
will  dry  it  quickly,  then  dust  it  as  before.  This  last  mode  can  only  be 
practised  safely  in  dry  and  warm  weather.  I  hope  these  few  hints  will 
prove  useful  to  R.  W.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  736.),  and  others  of  your  readers.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Constant  Reader.    Manchester,  Feb.  23.  1823. 

MiUiew  in  Cape  Heaths  /  Causes  and  Prevention.  —  In  reply  to  R.  W.'s 
query  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  736,),  I  may  state,  the  principal  causes  of  mildew 
among  Cape  heaths  are,  first,  exposing  the  plants,  whilst  out  of  doors 
during  summer,  to  the  mid-day  sun ;  and,  secondly,  the  pots  getting  over- 
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drenched  with  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  before  they  are  housed.     There 
may  be  others  which  combine  with  these  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  best  preventive  is  placing  the  plants,  during  summer,  behind  a  wall, 
hedge,  or  other  shelter,  so  that  they  may  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 
snn  for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  without  having 
recourse  to  awnings  of  any  kind  :  likewise  to  house  them  early  in  autumn, 
in  houses  where  the  sashes  c&n  be  drawn  off  in  fine  weather,  and  put  on 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains.  For  the  more  delicate  species,  generally 
kept  in  pits  and  frames  in  summer,  the  best  preventive  is  to  use  lights 
glazed  with  green  glass,  keeping  the  lights  on  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  6  in  the  evening,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  by  tilting  the  lights 
up  at  the  back  of  the  pits  and  frames,  but  never  to  use  shading  of  any 
description.  The  lights  to  be  drawn  entirely  off  during  the  night,  except 
in  rainy  weather.  With  this  mode  of  treatment,  slight  waterings  over- 
head occasionally  are  beneficial. 

I  believe  that  heaths,  or  ericas,  are  nearly  exempt  from  mildew  in 
Scotland,  owing  to  their  summers  being  cooler  than  in  England.  Nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  the  garden  pea  are  exempt  from  mildew  there,  whilst 
all  varieties  here  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it  in  autumn. 

I  do  not  consider  a  pure  country  air  as  being  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  this  graceful  family  of  plants,  but  believe  they  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  within  the  range  of  the  smoke  of  large  towns. 
Some  of  the  more  ro"bust-g;rowing  species  would  be  well  worth  trying  out 
of  doors  in  a  suitable  soil  in  Cornwall.  Wishing  that  some  one  may  be 
able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  mine  to  R.  W.,  I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  &c.— -E.  B,  Feb,  13.  1833. 

What  are  the  fittest  Situation*  and  Soils,  ^c,  for  acclimatising  Exotic 
Plants  in?  —  Sir,  The  great  number  of  showy  flowering  plants  introduced 
of  late  years,  from  warmer  climates,  into  this  country  has  stimulated 
gardeners  to  plant  out  more  freely,  into  the  open  ground,  spare  plants  from 
the  houses,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  flower-garden  during 
summer  and  autumn  with  their  flowers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  as  will  endure  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  and  add  permanently  to  the 
number  of  our  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  If  the  object  of 
planting  out  be  for  the  former  purpose  only,  it  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  success,  however  unfavourable  the  soil  and  situation  may  be, 
when  the  selection  is  made  from  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  free-flowering 
sofl-wooded  frutescent  genera,  such  as  CXxalis,  Lobelia,  Cineraria, 
Pelargonium,  Calceolaria,  iSalvia,  Maurandya,  ^nagdllis,  Lophosper- 
mum,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  acclimatising,  the  favourable  situations  are  com- 
paratively few  :  therefore,  yourself.  Sir,  or  some  of  your  correspondents, 
would,  I  conceive,  render  the  science  of  gardening  a  useful  service,  by 
indicating  the  conditions  and  provisions  necessary  to  make  a  situation 
favourable  for  the  successful  acclimatising  of  tender  plants ;  such  as  soil, 
shelter,  altitude,  whether  upon  the  coast  or  inland,  the  latitude  of  the 
place  not  always  being  a  sure  guide,  there  baing  probably  as  many  favour- 
able situations  for  the  purpose  to  be  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Tay  as  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  required  information 
would  induce  gardeners,  in  favourable  places,  to  plant  out  house  plants 
more  freely,  of  the  hard-wooded  genera,  such  as  Camellta,  Melaleiica, 
Hakea,  Leptospermum,  Grevlllea,  J^rica,  Edwardsia,  &c.  A  description 
of  situations  most  unfavourable  for  the  purpose  would  also  be  a  con- 
sedation  to  gardeners  living  in  such  situations ;  as  serving  to  show  to  their 
employers  the  impossibility  of  their  competing  with  perhaps  even  a  near 
neighbour  living  in  a  more  favourable  locality.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
E.  B.     Feb.  13.  1833. 
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A  Rtrmecfyfor  the  AUackt  of  InsecU  on  Oak  Treef^'m  the  leafing  season,  lA 
enquired  for  by  J.  D.  S.,of  the  Beulah  Spa,  Norwood,  Surrey.  —  Jan,  9. 
1833. 

A  new  Liquor  for  detlroying  InsecU^  it  is  said,  has  been  invented  by  some 
gardeners,  or  nurserymen,  at  Liverpool.  Can  you  give  us  any  informatioa 
on  the  subject  ?  Robert  Simpson,  The  Lodge,  near  Broadway,  Gloucestershire, 
Jan.   12.  1833. 

The  inventors  of  this  liquor  are  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rollins.  What 
the  composition  is,  they  keep  a  secret ;  but  they  have  sent  us  a  cask  of 
it,  which  we  shall  try,  and  then  report  upon.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


Tke  Cabbage  TViftr. 

t*lanU,  or  Coleworta,  p.  dos, 
fiavoys,  per  dosen    - 
Brusteu  SprouU,  per  |  sieve 
German  Oreent,  or  Kale, 

per  doien 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White        ... 

Green  .      « 

Purple 

Legumes. 

Kidneybeani,    forced,    per 
hundred 

J\tberi  and  Roots. 
rper  ton 
Potatoes     -     ■<  per  cwt 

C  per  bushel 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 

New.  per  pound 
Jerusalem  Artlcli(^es,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn : 

Old         - 

Young       .  -       . 

Horn         -  -        - 

Parsneps,  per  doecn 
Red  Ueet,  per  docen 
Bkirrct,  per  bunch 
Scorsunera,  per  bundle    . 
Salsify,  per  bunch       ■    . 
Horseradish,  per  bimdle  - 
Radislies,  Red,  per  I  dozen 

hands  \Jii  to  SU  each)    - 

TTie  Spinach  Tribe. 

Spinach  [P|Jhal7sieveI 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel   . 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
When   green  (Ciboules), 
per  bunch 
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OhterveUiotu,  —  The  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  early  in 
March,  was  very  mild  and  open;  the  market  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  articles  usual  at  this  season,  of  excellent  oualityi  and  at  moderate  prices  : 
the  change  of  weather  with  severe  frost  has  effected,  as  yet,  but  little 
alteration ;  but  its  consequences  must  be  felt  in  the  ensuing  months,  by 
retarding  the  spring  crops,  which  may  give  the  growers  of  forced  vegetoblcs 
a  chance  for  better  prices ;  at  present  diey  are  sufferuig  heavy  losses  by  the 
very  low  prices  which  have  been  made  of  their  articles,  such  as  asparngus, 
seakale,  French  beans,  &c.  &c.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  thf^ 
prices  are  generally  so  moderate,  as  to  afford  the  grower  little  reward  for 
nis  labour  and  expenses  in  producing  articles  that  heretofore  used  to  com- 
pensate him  well.  Occasionally  good  prices  are  obtained,  but  generally 
otherwise.  Onions,  which  frequently  at  this  season  used  to  make  an 
important  item  of  sale,  are  now  so  abundant  as  to  be  quite  unsaleable,  in 
any  quantity,  at  any  price ;  and,  I  presume,  many  thousands  of  bushels  will 
be  wasted  and  thrown  away,  or  planted  for  seed ;  the  price  of  which  is  now 
so  low  as  to  afford  little  prospect  of  remuneration.  Fotatoes  are  realising 
much  better  prices  than  in  the  autumn,  and  are  in  demand,  with  the 
prospect  of  continuing  so,  as  the  spring  supply  of  other  vegetables  will» 
very  probably,  be  late.  Broccoli  is  not  supplied  so  largely  as  usual  at 
this  season ;  consequently  it  is  in  demand,  at  better  prices :  as  the  season 
advances  it  will  probably  become  scarce.  Seakale  and  asparagus  ^of  course 
forced)  are  more  enquired  for,  and,  as  the  season  advances,  will  be  more 
in  request,  before  it  is  possible  they  can  be  supplied  naturally,  in  any  large 
quantities*  The  market  has  been  supplied  most  abundantly  with  oranges, 
of  good  quality,  and  at  very  low  prices ;  and,  from  the  great  stock  in  hand, 
will  continue  to  be  so ;  the  importers  will  necessarily  be  heavy  losers. 
Apples  are  in  good  supply,  and,  considering  the  season,  at  very  moderate 
prices :  very  few  have  as  yet  been  imported ;  nor  will  the  prospect  warrant 
the  risk  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  season.  —  G*  C\  March  16. 
183a 
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FSB,  5.  1833.  —  Mead,  A  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fig  tree,  by 
Sir  C.  M.  L.  Monck,  bart.  A  note  upon  the  Brabant  bellefleur  apple,  by 
J.  Lindley,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Cucumbers,  and  an  Enville  pine-apple  of  3  lbs.  weight,  from 
Mr.  George  White,  F.  H.  S.  A  new  seedling  warratah  camellia,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Wells,  gardener  to  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  F.  H,  S, 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Chimonanthtis  fragrans, 
fragrans  parvifidrus,  fragrans  grandifl6rus ;  Justicia  coccinea  and  Adhdtoda, 
Echeveria  gibbiflora,  Gastonia  palmata.  —  Fruit.  Apples :  Reinette  du 
Canada,  Court  pendu  plat,  Dutch  Mignonne,  ^sopus  Spiticemberg, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Green  Nonpareil,  London  Pippin,  Finouillet  Rouge, 
Bel  ledge  Pinpin,  Api  Panache,  Rymer,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Royal  Reinette, 
Alfriston,  Norfolk  Paradise ;  Grosse  a  cuire,  a  good  kitchen  apple ;  Api 
Gros,  Pennock*s  Large  Red  Winter,  Black  Annette,  Tulip.  Pears: 
Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Bon  Chretien. .  Berries  of  Passifldra  quadrangularis. 

Feb.  19.  —  Read»  A  Paper  on  the  Growth  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Blake.  Notes  upon  some  French  stewing  Fears,  by  Dr. 
Lindley. 

Exhibited.  Twenty-four  sorts  of  apple,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirkc.  From 
Messrs.  Chandler,  a  hybrid  amaryllis,  Cypripedium  venustum,  E'pa^ris 
nivalis  and  impressa,  Camelha  concinna,  Wiltoni,  pompone.  Press's  single 
white-striped,  Gray's  jR6sa  mundi.  A  collection  of  flower-pots  of  various 
patterns,  from  Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  Lowesby  Hall,  Leicestershire. 

R  4 
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AUo^  from  the  Sodetift  Garden^  Ru^llia  inicroph^lla,  AzMea  (ndica,  a 
Bpleodid  hybrid  variety  of;  Beg6nta  urens,  Oesneria  Douglassz;  Cam^lta 
althfleaefldra,  imbrickta,  onemoneflora&lba;  Justicia  flavicoina,  J?uph6rbia 
bilabrifl,  15  sorts  of  i^ple,  3  sorts  of  pear,  black  Spanish  radish,  5  sorts  of 
apple  from  Mr.  G.  Lindley,  and  a  radish  between  the  black  Spanish  and 
white  turnip  radish,  from  A.  Seton,  Esq. 

D'utributed,  Grafts  of  Knight's  early  black,  and  the  Elton  cherries,  of 
the  Washington  and  Reine  Claude  violette  plums,  and  of  Hubbard's  pear- 
main  apple. 

March,  5.  -»  Bead.  Notes  on  the  Madura  aurantiaca,  or  Osage  apple, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Skirying.  A  Paper  on  the  preservation  of  seeds,  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Willich. 

Exhibited,  Queen  Caroline  and  aromatic  russet  apples,  and  unnamed 
pears,  from  Richard  Brook,  Esq.  Hybrid  rhododendron,  between  R, 
arbdreum  and  R,  catawbiense,  from  Mr.  Henry  Burn,  Tottenham  Park. 
Hamburgh,  Black  Tripoli,  and  Charlesworth  Tokay  grapes,  Wollaton 
pippin,  and  i2heum  undulatum,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck  of  Bladcheath.  Macli^ra 
aurantiaca,  or  osage  orange  or  apple,  from  Lord  Stanley.  Models  of  the 
spouts  of  Chinese  watering-pots,  and  an  improved  rose  for  water-pots, 
from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  Azalea  Indica,  from  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  Camellias,  and  Cyclamen  coum  and  v^rnum,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler.  ^ 

From  the  Society*s  Garden,  Flowers:  ifelleborus  odorus,  a  hybrid 
Azalea  indica.  Camellia  anemonefiora  &lba  and  Col  villi,  crocuses,  Thun- 
bergia  cocclnea.  Acacia,  decurrens,  i2hododendron  dauricum  semper- 
virens. 

Distributed.  Grafts  of  Beurre  diel,  Easter  beurr^,  and  Beurr^  ranee 
pears,  and  of  Boston  russet  and  Brabant  bellefieur  apples. 

Among  the  kinds  of  fruit  exhibited  from  the  garden,  on  January  15.,  as 
reported,  p.  128.,  the  Parmentier  is  a  sort  of  russet;  Redding's  Nonpareil, 
a  small  but  high-flavoured  kind.  Pears:  of  the  Easter  Beurre,  a  few 
were  sent,  but  the  generality  were  not  yet  in  perfection ;  Bon  Chretien 
Turc,  a  very  abundant  bearer  as  a  standard,  growing  to  a  large  size,  said  to 
be  a  good  stewing  pear.  The  Downton  Nonpareil  Apple,  from  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.  This  is  an  excellent,  sharp,  rich-flavoured,  handsome  apple,  highly 
deserving  of  notice.    The  first  time  of  its  being  exhibited. 


Art.  Vni.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  Horticultural  Society,  July  25.  1832. 
Carnations,  picotees,  georginas,  and  fruits  were  the  subjects  exhibited. 
This  Society  admits  competitors  from  any  place,  under  certain  regulations. 
Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Twitchett  (Cambridge),  were  distin- 
giushed  winners  among  the  prizes  offered  for  flowers;  and  Mr.  Hyland  won 
a  majority  of  those  offered  for  gooseberries.  {Cambridge  Chronicle,  Aug.  3. 
1822.) 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  30.  1832.  This  show 
is  described  as  inferior  to  former  ones.  Carnations,  georginas,  stove,  green- 
house, and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited. 
A  New  Providence  Pine  weighed  12  lbs.  5oz.  One  of  the  stove  plants 
shown  was  Portldndia  grandifldra.  The  gooseberries  were  large,  and  in 
grea[t  variety  and  abundance:  the  kinds  which  won  prizes  are.  Roaring 
Lion,  Gunner,  and  Eagle.  In  the  carnation  family,  the  best  scarlet 
bizarre  was  Walmsley's  William  the  Fourth ;  the  best  pink  bizarre,  Duke 
of  Kent ;  the  best  purple  flake,  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte ;  the  best  rose 
flake,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  the  best  purple- striped  picotee. 
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Albion ;  the  best  red-feathered  picotee,  Russell's  Incomparable  $  the  best 
scarlet  flake,  Dr.  Barnes ;  the  best  purple-feathered  picotee,  Princess  Vic- 
toria. In  addition,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Admiral  Rodney,  Mount  Etna, 
Favourite,  and  Jasper  formed  part  of  a  pan  of  carnations,  to  which  (shown 
by  Mr.  John  Ash  worth)  the  amateur  subscription  cup  was  awarded. 
(^Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.  4.  1832.) 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sept,  10.  1832.  This 
show  for  fruit  and  vegetables  was  held  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  **  Whether 
we  consider  the  quality  of  the  productions  which  were  then  exhibited,  or 
the  number  and  respectability  of  the  company  assembled,  it  has  seldom 
been  our  pleasure  to  advert  to  a  more  interesting  occasion.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  but  little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
garden  was  opened  to  the  subscribers,  and  that  at  that  period  it  was  in  no 
great  degree  of  forwardness,  undoubtedly  very  considerable  exertions  have 
been  made  to  advance  it  to  its  present  state.  Each  member  having  been 
supplied  with  an  additional  ticket  for  the  admission  of  his  friends,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  upwards  of  3000  persons  were  thus  enabled  to  participate  the 
enjoyment  of  the  delightful  scene."  A  seedling  pine,  named  the  Black 
Prince,  from  the  garden  of  John  Entwisle,  Esq.,  was  much  admired,  as 
were  grapes  from  the  houses  of  Thomas  Trafford,  Esq.  The  prizes  awarded 
are  fifteen,  and  of  these  thirteen  are  to  esquires,  one  to  the  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  and  one  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Stan  way.  The  following  remarks  doubtless 
relate  to  the  garden :  —  "  We  understand  that  the  present  list  of  heredi- 
tary members  amounts  to  404 ;  that  each  hereditary  share  is  now  23/.,  and 
two  guineas  annual  subscription;  eighteen  being  the  number  of  life  members, 
the  subscription  of  which  class  will  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  10/.,  and 
2/.  2s.  per  annum,  until  the  number  of  200  shall  have  been  obtained,  when 
this  subscription  also  will  beadvanced  to  all  individuals  who  may  subsequently 
enter  the  society."  (IVhee/er's  Manchester  Chronicle,  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Rochdale  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  25,  1832.  A  good 
many  auriculas  were  shown,  and  Booth^s  Freedom  won  the  premier 
prize.  Various  flowering  plants,  both  tender  and  hardy,  were  exhibited. 
Of  these  we  mention,  tender,  StreUtzM  reginse,  Corrae^a  speciosa,  Metro- 
sideros  lanceolata,  CVinum  australe,  Burchellta  cap^nsis,  and  Ixora  coc- 
cinea;  hardy,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Claytonta  virginica,  Sanguinarla 
canadensis,  Rhododendron  Chamaecistus,  and  Menziesta  caerulea. 

May  30.  Tulips  were  the  leading  articles  at  this  show.  Comte 
de  Vergennes  won  the  premier  prize.  Among  the  green-house  plants,  Bo- 
rdnia  serrulata,  and  Erythrina  Crista-g&ili  each  won  a  prize,  as  did  other 
plants.  Among  the  hardy  plants  which  won  prizes  we  name  Dodecll- 
theon  Me4dia  var.  ^legans,  CXrobus  varius.  Primula  farindsa  var.  dlba, 
On6sma  tauricum,  Amm/rsine  ^uxifblia. 

July  11.  1832,  Pinks  and  ranunculuses  were  the  primary  objects  of 
attention  at  this  show.  Suwarrow  won  the  premier  prize  ot  the  pinks. 
Among  the  tender  plants  which  won  prizes,  we  name  ^biscus  i26sa  sinen- 
sis, and  Zrilium  Iongifl6rum  :  the  latter  plant  is  commonly  deemed  hardy, 
but  a  little  shelter  may  be  advantageous.  Of  the  hardy  plants,  Campdnula 
macr&ntha,  Cypripedium  spect4bile,  Z/flium  c6ncolor,  Andromeda  pulve- 
rulenta  and  cassini^6\iaL,  and  Kaulfussia  amelloides  are  those  which  please  us 
best  amongst  those  exhibited.  Besides  these,  there  were  exhibited  pelar- 
goniums, roses,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Sept,  20.  Carnations  and  picotees  were  numerously  exhibited  at  this 
show.  There  were,  besides,  georginas,  house  and  hardy  flowering  plants, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  prize-rewarded  house  plants  were 
•  Clethra  arbdrea,  Erythrina  Crlsta-g&lli  and  JV^rium  spl^ndens.  Among  the 
prized  hardy  plants,  Gailiardta  aristkta,  Menziesta  |9oIiif6lia,  and  Potentilla 
floribunda. 
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'SotLTUAUPTOKSHiRtt."^  Korthamptonthire  Untied  Horticultural  Societt/» 
June  29.  The  show  was  well  supplied  with  plants  and  flowers,  including 
many  varieties  of  pink.  Among  fruits,  pines,  grapes,  melons,  and  straw<^ 
berries  were  shown.  Mr*  Atkins's  hybrid  calceolaria  (p.  724'.)  won  a 
prize;  as  did  a  Cereus  /^hyllanthoides  from  Lord  Southampton's,  on 
which  were  from  300  to  400  blossoms.  Rhatford's  gigantic  rhubarb  won 
an  extra-prize;  and  five  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded.  (^Northampton 
Free  Pretty  July  7.  1832.) 

Aug.  27.  This  show  was  richly  furnished  ;  and  the  carnations,  picotees, 
and  georginas  exhibited  were  numerous.  There  were  also  roses,  cocks«> 
combs,  balsams,  stove  plants,  green-house  plants,  geraniums,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants ;  a  good  suppl}'  of  fruits ;  and  some  vegetables.  The 
specimens  particularly  worthy  of  notice  were  some  extraordinarily  fine 
*  pmes  from  Earl  Spencer's;  some  very  fine  grapes  from  £.  Bouvcrie,  £sq.» 
one  berry  of  which  measured  5  in.  in  circumference.  The  cottagers'  spei* 
cimens  were  particularly  fine,  and  the  competitors  very  numerous* 
(^Northampton  Mercury,  Aug.  4.  1832.) 

SoMERSETSHiEG.  —  Brttlol  and  Clifton  Horticultural  Society,  J%dy  24. 
1832.  Carnations,  picotees,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowering  plants,  were 
exhibited.  We  may  mention,  among  the  hardy  plants.  Hydrangea  (^uerci* 
fdlia;  Gladiolus  natalensis,  wrongly  called  by  its  name,  second  as  to  the  time 
of  inventing  it,  psittacinus ;  and  Dracocephalum  argunense.  Tender  plants, 
Kochea  falcata ;  J^rica  ampullacea,  viridiflora,  and  Eweriana ;  Amar/Uls 
striatifldra  superba,  Xylophylla  latifolia;  Sinnfngsa  guttata,  Helleh,  and 
velutina ;  Escallonia  rubra,  and  Swainsonuz  galegifolia.  There  was  a  con- 
test in  the  morning  between  Messrs.  Miller,  Jacques,  Maule,  and  Chambers, 
as  to  who  should  exhibit  the  finest  carnations  for  two  silver  cups ;  when 
the  umpires  aw^arded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Jacques.  The  flowers  were  superb,  and  excelled  any  in  the  room.  (Brit" 
tol  Mirrovy  July  28.  1832.) 

Sept.  11.  There  was  a  copious  supply  of  fruits  at  this  show,  and  nume- 
rous prizes  for  them  were  awarded.  Of  vegetables,  flowers  (mainly 
georginas),  and  plants,  there  was  a  pretty  good  supply.  Several  cottagers 
obtained  prizes.  In  the  competition  for  nurserymen's  prizes,  some  choice 
plants  were  exhibited ;  and  Mr.  Maule  obtained  upwards  of  a  dozen  prizes. 
Among  ericas  and  other  matters  exhibited  by  Mr.  Miller,,  the  distinguished 
honorary  secretary  of  this  Society,  were  variegated  yuccas.  (^Bristol  Mir^ 
rory  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept*  5.  1832.  Of 
flowers  there  appeared  a  great  profusion,  particularly  of  georginas  and 
German  China  asters.  The  fruits  were  in  most  tempting  variety,  and  the 
supply  was  unusually  great.  Both  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  very 
astonishing  productions  appeared;  but,  in  the  awarding  of  prizes,  size 
generally  yielded  to  flavour.  Among  the  vegetables  exhibited  was  a  very 
curious  serpent  cucumber,  which,  when  suspended,  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  green  snake.  It  exceeded  3  ft.  in  length.  The  collection  at  the 
doors  amounted  to  nearly  20/.  G^ladiolus  natalensis  won  a  prize,  as  did 
several  seedling  georginas.  Nine  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers.  An 
^nville  pine  weighed  9  J  lbs.,  and  a  queen  pine  4 J  lbs.  Of  the  nurserymen's 
prizes,  Mr.  James  Veitcn  and  Mr.  John  Young  won  nearly  all :  tliere  were 
several  for  seedling  georginas  of  various  colours,  and  two  for  German 
China  asters.  Mr.  John  Young  won  a  prize  for  beet  (Poiree  ^  carte 
blanche),  and  an  extra-prize  for  Polish  potatoes.  (Taunton  Courier^ 
Sept.  12.) 

Suffolk.  —  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  Sept,  11. 1832.   This  was  the 

.  fourth  show  in  the  present  year.     The  exhibition  was  decidedly  the  best 

of  the  season,  and  highly  gratifying  to  an  unusually  numerous  company. 
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Mr.Woollard,  secretary  to  the  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  hyacinth,  by  which  he  had  obtained  bulbs  larger  than  any  of  those  from 
Holland.  One  important  point  is,  to  plant  the  bulb  10  in.  below  the  sur*  • 
ihce,  instead  of  3  in.  or  4  in.,  as  is  the  common  practice.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Woollard ;  and  his  paper  was  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  A  seedling  georgina, 
striped  red  and  yellow,  raised  by  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Stowraarket,  was  much 
admired  ;  as  were  also  some  remarkably  fine  Hawthorndens,  grown  by  Mr* 
Jackson  \  indeed,  they  were  allowed  to  be  larger  than  any  ever  seen  by 
the  horticulturists  present*  This  is  the  fifth  year  Mr.  Jackson  has  obtained 
the  prize  for  fruit  from  the  same  trees.  {Suffolk  Chronicle^  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

Bur^  St^,  Edmunds  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  4.  1832.  The  display 
of  georginas  surpassed  every  other  exhibition  of  the  kind  since  the  forn>- 
ation  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Buchanan's  prize  seedling  was  an  object  of 
general  admiration  ?  it  was  crimson  striped  with  yellow,  and  of  perfect 
lorm.  A  seedling  of  equal  merit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Felgate  of  Stowmar- 
Jcet :  it  was  the  darkest  flower  the  reporter  had  ever  seen,  and  perfectly 
formed*  The  new  scarlet-ileshed  melon,  shown  by  Mr*  Rogers,  at  Red* 
grave,  won  a  prize  for  excellence  of  flavour.  Mr.  Marriott  of  Stowmarket 
obtained  the  prize  for  a  seedling  nectarine ;  Robert  Bevan,  Esq.,  showed 
Hed/chium  flavescens  in  bloom  in  a  pot,  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded ; 
as  was  one  to  Mr.  Hodson,  for  a  plant  of  Lobelitr  speciosa.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Jv  H^  Payne,  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  box  or  glass  of  honey,  not 
less  than  15  lbs.,  obtained  by  deprivations.,  Six  prizes  were  awarded  to 
cottagers.     {Suffolk  ChrofUde,  Sept.  15.  1832.) 

SvssEX.-^  Chichester  Horticultural  Societi/,  Julj/2,  1832.  Fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  ware  the  subjects  shown.  Some  curious  bulbs  from  Africa, 
the  Psidium  CBttleydnum,  or  guava,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  .varieties  of 
JErythrina,  full  blown,  were  the  objects  of  primary  admiration :  these  were 
from  Lord  Selsey's^    (Portsmouth  Herald,  July  7.  1832.) 

Newtek  Horticultural  Societi/,  —  Sept.  27.  1832.  In  sympathy  for  the 
exhibiters  who  did  not  win  prizes,  it  is  remarked:  —  "  It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  may  be  too  sanguine  of  success,  that,  where  competi- 
tors are  numerous,  the  chance  of  excelling  is  decreased ;  but  the  value  of 
the  reward  of  merit  is  proportionally  enhanced."  We  notice  this  remark 
for  the  sake  of  stating  that  its  principle  has  been  acted  on  in  some  reports 
of  shows  sent  us,  in  which  the  number  of  competitors  for  every  prize  is 
stated,  ^mong  various  apples  were  some  of  Shepherd's  seedling,  from 
the  tree  which  first  introduced  the  variety  into  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  of  Cameron's  pippin,  so  named  at  this  meeting,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ca- 
meron, who  raised  it  from  seed.  It  was  deemed  by  the  judges  an  excellent 
apple,  and  a  desirable  variety  for  cultivation.  A  basket  of  limes  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Newton,  Southover.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  a  beautiful  seedling 
georgina,  raised  by  Mr.  Read,  delicately  shaded  red  and  white,  and  named 
by  the  president  Read's  Radiata.  A  hybrid  melon,  raised  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  named  the  Cottage  Prize  Melon,  was  of  very  superior  flavour,  and  won 
a  prize.  Miss  P.  Partington  exhibited  a  basket  of  beautiful  apples,  of  a 
variety  raised  from  seed :  these  were  much  admired,  and  the  variety  was 
deemed  by  the  judges  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  merit :  the  president 
named  it  the  Offham  Seedling.  Georginas  abounded  at  this  show :  Mr. 
Cameron  displayed  nearly  200  varieties,  ami  Mr.  Wood  upwards  of  100. 
The  cottagers'  prizes  were  numerous ;  and  there  were,  besides,  rewards  to 
those  whose  gardens  were  found  in  the  best  condition  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  exhibition.     (Sussex  Advertiser.) 

Wiltshire.  —  Wilts  and  General  Arboricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Bo^ 
tanical  Society,  Jidy  20.  1832.  A  choice  collection  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
vegetable*,  and  some  flowers,  were  exhibited.  We  name  the  following  :  — 
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BUIb^rgin  nudicaulis,  Gesnerta  macrostlchya,  J4tropha  pandursefolia, 
Brugmansia  suav^olens,  Gladiolus  natalensis,  Lllium  lougifldrum,  Hsem^n- 
6nthu8  punfceus.  Four  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers;  and,  of  six  extra- 
prizes,  one  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  a  lemon  queen  pine. 

Sept.  4.  A  very  fine  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  ex- 
hibited. The  new  bulbous  plants  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Harrison  were  particularlv  admired,  and  the  whole  collection  of  fruits  was 
of  the  first  order.  In  looking  through  the  list,  the  objects  more  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  are,  Epid6ndrum  nutans,  Clitoria  ternktea,  Cyprip^diura 
venustum,  BignouM  Chamberlkynet,  Brugm&nsta  suaveolens.  Six  prizes 
were  awarded  to  five  cottagers ;  and  extra-prizes  were  appropriated  to 
the  following  objects  :  —  To  Hed/chium  Oardnena7tu?7i,  shown  by  Mr. 
Downey ;  to  Stachyt&rpheta  mutabilis,  shown  by  Mr.  Bryant ;  for  fruit  of 
the  Pinienta  vulgaris,  shown  by  Mr.  Shennan ;  for  last  year's  onions,  shown 
by  Mr.  Langden. 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcestershire  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society, 
June  19.  Among  other  interesting  objects,  there  were  shown,  a  magni- 
ficent JVerium  splendens,  H6ya  carndsa,  with  pellucid  honey-drops  hanging 
from  its  umbels  of  waxlike  flowers ;  and  on  the  specimen  were  sever^ 
follicles  of  seeds,  an  unusual  circumstance.  A  lofly  Lav&tera  arbdrea  was 
exhibited,  and  a  particularly  fine  KkXmia  latif^lia.  *  Mr.  Kendall  exhibited 
flowers  of  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Pelargdnium.  There  was  a  good 
display  of  flowers  of  J?anunculus. 

July  19.  Carnations,  picotees,  georginas,  and  various  flowers  were  the 
objects  exhibited  at  this  show.  Among  the  fruit  were  a  good  many  fine 
gooseberries;  and  there  were  currants,  raspberries,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apples,  cherries,  and  strawberries  :  the  Elton  and  Chuian  kinds  of  straw- 
berry won  the  prizes.  Among  the  vegetables  we  see  nought  to  notice.  la 
the  extra-prizes  are  Humea  elegans,  shown  by  Arthur  Skey,  Esq. ;  Gna- 
phalium  exfmium,  shown  by  Mr.  Kendall;  citron  water-melons,  and  Ce- 
phalonian  melons,  shown  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.  (^Worcester  Herald,  July  28. 
1832.) 

Yorkshire.  —  York  Floricultural  Show.  Sept,  24.  1832.  Georginas 
were  mainly  the  flowers  shown ;  and  on  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  guild- 
hall, were  arranged  upwards  of  1500  georgina  blossoms  in  bottles,  besides 
a  very  large  number  m  trays.  A  vase  of  beautiful  artificial  flowers,  the 
production  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  cook  at  the  Black  Swan,  was  exhibited. 
The  flowers  were  not  made  of  the  usual  materials,  but  cut  with  a  penknife 
out  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  beet-root.  Here  we  saw  the  rose,  the  sun- 
flower, the  marigold,  the  ranunculus,  &c.,  tastefully  arranged ;  and  this 
unique  specimen  of  art  was  much  admired,  and  received  a  prize.  The 
proceeds  of  this  show,  it  had  been  made  known,  were  to  be  applied  to  aid 
the  funds  of  the  dispensary,  so  much  impaired  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  in  York,  A  shilling  each  person  (6rf.  for  children)  was  charged  at 
the  door;  and  by  this  means,  by  the  amount  of  subscriptions, by  the  sale 
of  some  flowers,  and  by  some  prize-money  returned,  33/.  I3s,  Sd.  were 
raised ;  which,  when  the  amount  of  prizes  awarded,  and  all  expenses,  were 
deducted,  left  a  donation  to  the  dispensary  of  12/.  I5s,  lOd.  {Yorkshire 
Gazette,  Sept.  29.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  6.  1832,  The  show  con- 
sbted  of  carnations,  picotees,  green-house  plants,  bouquets,  gooseberries, 
melons,  and  grapes.  In  the  carnation  family,  the  winning  yellow  picotees 
were  Goldfinch,  Amelia,  and  Empress  of  Austria :  we  have  not  room  for 
the  names  of  numerous  kinds  in  the  other  classes.  Of  gooseberries,  the 
winning  kinds.  Red,  Crown  Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  and  Sportsman ;  yellow. 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Rockwood ;  white,  Eagle ;  green.  Ocean.  iV'^um 
Ole&nder  and  Stapelta  Ast^rias  won  the  prizes  for  green-house  plants, 
(Hull  and  Rockingham  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1832,) 
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Whitby  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  25.     The  first  show  of 
this  Society,  held  at  this  date,  was  an  emulous  and  satisfactory  one.  *'  The 
Society  promises  to  become  quite  a  favourite  institution."     {Yorkshire 
Gazette,  Sept.  29.  1832.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledotnan  Horticultural  Society*  —  Sept,  5,  1832.  Peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  grapes,  from  open  walls,  hot  walls,  and  glazed  roofs,  were 
the  objects  exhibited.  The  award  of  prizes  we  pass  over,  as  the  kinds 
which  won  them  are  not  new.  Of  ''  several  uncommon  articles  of  a  me- 
ritorious character,"  the  following  are  reported  on  :  —  A  seedling  peach, 
with  yellow  flesh,  raised  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Karl  of 
Hopetoun,  at  Hopetoun  House  garden,  from  an  American  seed :  the  fla- 
vour was  excellent.  For  this  production  the  Society's  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  also  exhibited  a  basket  of  jargonelle  pears, 
from  a  standard  jargonelle  tree  engrailed  on  a  common  whitethorn.  Two 
seedling  nectarines  and  a  seedling  peach,  from  Edmonstone  garden,  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Macnaughton,  were  regarded  as  promising  fruits.  Very  fine 
specimens  of  two  seedling  grapes,  from  Erskine  House  garden,  were 
shown.  For  these  kinds  of  grape  the  Society's  silver  medal  was  last  year 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Shiells;  and  the  committee  had  now  the  grati- 
fication to  find  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  had  improved,  as  they  expected 
it;  to  do*  with  the  ace  of  the  vine.  These  seedhng  grapes  may  now  be 
r  uiked  with  those  ot  established  character.  Two  seedling  apricots,  raised 
fi*om  the  Moorpark,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie  of  Annat  gardens,  were 
found  to  be  of  a  promising  character,  they  being  the  first  produce  of  trees 
four  years  old.  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  R.  Lindsay  at 
Bal Carres,  displayed  specimens  of  spring-sown  Portugal  onions,  six  of 
them  weighing  5  lbs.  2  oz.  i  and  one  of  them  was  14  ia.  in  circumference. 
{Scotsman,  Sept.  8.  1832.) 

Exhibition  at  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Inver/eith,  —  July  5.  1832. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  showy  exotics  were  seen  continually 
arriving  at  the  garden :  the  aggregate  assemblage  of  them  filled  a  stage 
about  60  ft.  long, and  this  rather  crowdedly*  An  extensive  awning  covered 
the  whole.  Many  of  the  richest  shrubby  specimens  were  not  sent  for  com- 
petition, but  for  exhibition  only.  This  was  the  case,  in  particular,  with 
those  from  the  royal  botanic  garden.  The  medal  for  the  six  finest  and 
rarest  herbaceous  exotics  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Brackenbridge, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  for  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum,  Alstro- 
meria  tricolor,  Stylfdium  fasciculatum,  Salpigl6ssis  pfcta,  Terbena  vendsa, 
and  A^epentbes  distillatoria.  Pinks  were  numerously.shown,  and  the  prizes 
for  them  well  contested.  An  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Street, 
flower-gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nisbet,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  roses 
raised  by  him  in  the  open  border  at  BeiL  Other  seedling  roses  were  sent  bv 
Mr.  John  Clephane,  at  Hailes;  and  a  third  collection  of  considerable  merit 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Barnet,  from  seed  sown  in  thee  xperimental  garden  in 
1827.  We  despair  of  conveying  any  idea  of  the  splendid  gifts  of  Flora 
which  adorned  the  stage :  we  believe,  a  richer  or  more  varied  exhibition 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  The  most  magnificent  plants  were  from  the 
botanic  garden  under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  M*Nab.  The 
Cape  heaths,  for  size  and  beauty,  were  altogether  matchless,  particularly 
huee  bushes  of  Erica,  spuria,  Dickensoniana,pr£e^enans,metul2efl6ra,and  tri- 
color. E'pacris  grandiflora  was  very  beautiful;  and  two  uncommonly 
large  plants  of  Kklmia  latifolia,  of  the  white  and  the  pink  varieties, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossom,  attracted  every  eye.  We  likewise 
Remarked  some  exquisite  heaths  from  the  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar 
at  Rosepark,  particularly  £rica  Qdrida  dlba  and  ^ricaturaida;  a  very  large 
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yellow  China  rose  tree ;  with  Alstrombrta  pulchella,  and  Gloxinia  speciosa, 
of  large  size  and  great  beaut}'.  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanical  nurseryman 
at  Comely  Bank,  exhibited  some  rare  and  choice  articles ;  among  others, 
Fuchsia  globosa,  and  Francda  appendiculata,  both  new  plants ;  and  brilliant 
specimens  of  Cereus  /^hyllanthoides  and  speciosissimus.  A  noble  Cycas  re- 
voluta,  or  sago  tree,  with  several  fine  specimens  of  the  cardinal  flower,  and 
a  number  of  rich  and  showy  balsams,  were  from  the  admirable  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons^  of 
the  Inverleith  Nursery,  had  likewise  an  extensive  collection  on  the  stage. 
Including  a  very  lai]ge  nlant  of  Petunia  phoenicea  2>.  Don,  Cereus  Ackers 
mannt,  Maurindya  ParKinsdnt,  with  a  very  complete  series  of  the  new  hybrid 
calceolarias.  Several  fine  plants  were  marked  as  sent  from  £dmondstone> 
the  seat  of  John  Wauchope,  Esq. ;  among  which  we  particularly  remarked 
Sutherldndia  frutescens  and  Diosma  imbric^ta.  A  collection  of  the  genus 
Ptva  in  flower,  including  /Ms  fulva,  and  several  of  the  newest  and  rarest 
kinds  of  peony,  particularly  Psednta  albifl6ra,5Reev^sM,  P6ttsw,  Whitl iiyi, 
and  Hikmei,  were  from  the  curious  garden  of  David  Falconar,  Esq.,  of 
Carlowrie ;  and  some  uncommon  and  elegant  sorts  of  flowera  were  marked 
as  from  the  garden  of  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Liston,  at  Millbum 
Tower.  Fl*uits  were  exhibited,  but  nothing  is  remarked  on  them  worth 
quoting.  The  company  which  attended  the  exhibition  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the  most  genteel  description.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  exhibition  and  promenade  went  off*  with  much  eclat.  We 
know  that,  on  occasions  of  former  exhibitions,,  the  funds  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  suffered  considerably..  This  was  to  be  regretted  i  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  receipts  of  last  week  will  reimburse  former  losses : 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  grudged  the  shilling.  (^Edinburgh  Advertiser, 
July  20.  1832.) 

The  North  British  Professional  Gardeners*  Society,  —  Aitgust  S.  1832. 
Grapes,  melons,,  gooseberries,  carnations^  hardy  annuals,,  and  turnips,  were 
the  objects  exhibited ;  and,  for  each  of  these,  prizes  were  awarded.  A 
prize  was  awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  culture  of^  the  melon,  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Cuthbertson,  gardener  to  Wm.  I^tison,  Esq.,  Williamfield.  An  extra-prize 
was  awarded  to  John  Smeal,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Liston,  Millbum 
Tower,  for  a  beautiful  and  very  ingenious  model  of  a  frame,  with  peculiar 
machinery,  for  growing  balsams,  &c,,  invented  by  him,  and  presented  to 
the  Society ;  accompanied  by  a  very  superior  balsam  grown  in  it,  and  a 
description  of  its  various  properties.  Mr.  David  Burton,  gardener  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Granton,  exhibited  four  very  large,  beautiful,  and  distinct 
varieties  of  Calli6psis  bicolor.    (Scotsman,  Aug.  18.  1832.) 

Sept,  12.  Flowers  and  fruits,  in  abundance  and  variety,  were  exhibited ; 
and  six  pears  of  the  Green  Yair  variety,  from  Rose  Mount  garden,  weighed 
2  lbs.  4}  oz.  A  prize  was  awarded,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of 
georginas,  to  Mr.  Dugald  M*Ewen,  gardener.  Beech  wood ;  and,  for  the 
second  best,  to  William  Patison,  jun.,  Esq^.,  Williamfield.  {Caiedonian 
Mercury,  Sept,  20.  1832.) 

Aberdeenshire.  —  Horticultural  Society,  August  29.  1832.  Melons^ 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes,  apples,  plums,  gooseberries,  cama* 
tions,  and  georginas,  were  the  objects  exhibited.  A  prize  for  seedling 
carnations  was  awarded  to  David  Gairns,  gardener  to  J..  M..  Nicholson,, 
Esq.,  of  Glenbervie.  A  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  of  Nether 
Banchory,  won  the  prize  for  the  12  best  georginas.  Mr.  George  Cardno,. 
gardener  to  William  Hogarth,  Esq.,  Woodhill,  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
six  seedling  georginas.  The  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Diack,  nurseryoian,  Mile  End,  for  a  dozen  of  seedling  apples  upon  a  twig 
that  had  never  been  engrafted..    {Aberdeen  Journal,  Sept.  5.  1832.) 

DuMFRiESSUiRE.  —  Dumfries  and  Galloway  HorHcuUural  Society,  Stpt^ 
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J  3.  1832.  Peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  plums,  melons,  wall  pears,  wall 
apples,  and  standard  apples,  and  other  fruits,  flowering  plants,  hardy  cut 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  are  the  subjects  in  which  prizes  were  awarded. 
Two  prizes  were  awarded  to  cottagers.  An  extra-prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  M*GiIlivray  for  a  new  seedling  apple.  The  show  of  flowers  and 
fruit  was  very  fine.     {Dumfries  Couriert  Sept.  18.  1832.) 

Forfarshire.  —  Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  Sept,  14.  1832.  Carna- 
tions, georginas,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  figs, 
melons,  pines,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  were  the  objects  exhibited.  A 
splendid  variety  of  georginas  exhibited  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Urquhart  and  Sons,  Scouringbiim,  and  from  that  of  Mr.  David  Stewart, 
Lilybank.  A  singular  curiosity  was  produced  from  the  garden  of  David 
Martin,  Esq.,  of  Koseangle,  viz.  a  young  rose  plant  bearing  a  flower  bud, 
the  seed  of  which  had  only  been  sown  last  January,  Several  plants  from 
New  South  Wales  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bovier,  who  has  lately  returned 
thence.  After  the  dinner,  which  followed  the  show,  and  at  which  about  100 
gentlemen  (including  gardeners^  dined,  among  various  toasts  was  one  by 
Mr.  David  Anderson,  "  to  the  health  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  a  gentleman 
from  this  quarter,  whose  ardent  pursuit  of  botanical  science  had  led  him 
to  penetrate  into  distant  regions,"     {Dundee  Courier,  Sept.  18,'  1832.) 

pEiLTH9HmB,  —  Royal  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  August  31.  1832. 
Major  Murray  Belshes  is  a  warm  friend  to  this  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
handsome  medal  presented  to  it,  he  has  added  a  valuable  donation  of 
books  of  reference  on  horticulture,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  has 
prevailed  on  William  the  Fourth  to  allow  the  title  of  royal  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  Society's  previous  title.  On  this  day  the  objects  to  which  prizes 
were  awarded  were  flowers,  carnations,  hollyhocks,  georginas,  stocks^ 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  and  annual  plants,  fruits,  gooseberries,  me- 
lons, apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  pine  apples,  pears,  apples, 
cherries,  and  figs;  vegetables  besides.  The  medal  presented  by  Major 
Murray  Belshes  to  be  awarded  this  season  to  the  most  successful  com- 
petitor in  vegetables,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Moyes,  at  Seggieden.  The 
reporter  remarks,  "  We  noticed  a  new  vegetable  from  Scone,  the  Phyto- 
lacca decdndra,  used  in  America  like  asparagus  and  spinach,  and  also  a 
plate  of  what  are  called  Topinambour  jaune,  or  yellow  Jerusalem  potatoes, 
from  Delvine.     {Perthshire  Courier^  Sept.  6.  1832.) 

Renfrewshirb,  —  West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society,  July  4. 
1832.  Pinks,  vegetables,  strawberries,  and  nosegays,  and  flowering  plants, 
were  the  principal  subjects  of  exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  prize  articles, 
a  variety  of  shrubs  m  flower,  and  several  lots  of  superb  irises,  sweet 
Williams,  and  violets,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Malcom  Service,  James 
Kirkpatrick,  Robert  Guthrie,  and  John  M*Nab,  {Greenock  Advertiser , 
July  13.  1832.) 

Sept,  12.  ^ot  seedling  georginas  three  prizes  were  awarded.  Various 
prizes  were  allotted  to  various  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  John 
Borthwick,  nursery  and  seedsman,  Greenock,  exhibited  a  large  display  of 
double  georginas,.  many  of  which  were  very  fine,  and  greatly  admired. 
The  articles  produced,  both  for  competition  and  show,  were  of  the  first- 
rate  quality,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  respective  cultivators.  This 
Society  has  a  library.     {Greenock  Advertiser y  Sept.  20.  1822.) 

Selkirkshire.  — -  Melrose,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels  Horticultural  Society, 
August  1.  1832,  Gooseberries,  melons,  nosegays  of  annual  flowers,  nose- 
gay from  not  fewer  than  12  species  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  roses, 
plumsi  and  apples,  were  the  articles  exhibited.  All  the  fruit  shown  was 
very  superior,  and  the  flowers  were  tastefully  put  up,  and  well  selected. 
The  visiters,  of  whom  there  were  a  great  many,  seemed  highly  gratified 
with  the  exhibition,     {Caledonian  Mercwry,  August  4.  1832.) 
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Stirlingshire. -— iSi^/ii^  Horticultural  Society.  Sept»  13.1832.  This 
was  a  very  rich  exhibition,  and  was  numerously  visited :  it  was  held  under 
the  extensive  sheds  of  the  corn-market,  the  entrance  to  which,  as  well  as 
the  pillars  within,  were  previously  decorated  with  evergreens  and  wreaths 
of  flowers.  The  articles  shown  were  georginas,  hollyhocks,  carnations, 
stocks,  pentstemons,  annuals  tender  and  hardy,  calceolarias,  grapes,  melons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  pears,  gourds,  and  vegetables. 
Of  two  prize  gourds,  one  weighed  58  lbs.,  the  other  55  lbs.  A  drumhead 
and  red  cabbage  weighed  together  84  lbs.  A  medal  offered  for  a  pine- 
apple was  won  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  at  Caliendar  Park.  Two  new  varieties 
of  grape  were  shown  from  Tullyallan  Castle.  Tripoli  onions,  12  inches  in 
circumference,  from  Archdeck  House.  From  Daniel  Ferguson,  apprentice 
gardener  at  Blairdrummond,  was  shown,  a  model  of  a  moss  house,  about 
three  feet  high :  this  specimen  of  rural  architecture  excited  general  appro- 
bation, and  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  juve- 
nile constructor.     {Stirling  Advertiser^  Sept.  21.  1832.) 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society,  'August  17.  1832.  The  show  held  at  this 
date  appears  to  have  been  this  Society's  first,  and  it  was  an  auspicious 
one.  There  was  a  gratifying  display  of  tender  exotic  plants,  and  of^ fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Amons  the  plants  were,  Petunia  phoenf  cea  2>.  Don, 
Psfdium  Cattleyanum,  beautiful  in  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  eight  hybrid 
calceolarias,  including  four  new  varieties  from  seeds  saved  by  Mr.  D. 
M'Naughton,  gardener  to  Thomas  Hagart,  Esq.,  of  Bantaskine.  (^Scots' 
man,  August  29.  1832.) 

IRELAND. 

County  OF  Antrim, — Belfast  Horticultural  Society.  Sept.  11.  The 
exhibitors  were  numerous,  and  the  competition  is  stated  to  have  been 
spirited.  Some  fine  fruit  of  the  grenadilla  were  exhibited  from  Mount- 
stewart,  and  a  new  specimen  of  silver  beet  from  James  Goddard,  Esq.  The 
spectacle  presented  by  the  rooms  was  imposing  in  the  highest  degree ;  the 
walls  decorated  with  festoons  of  laurel ;  the  tables  covered  with  splendid 
specimens  of  fruit  both  native  and  exotic,  or  glowing  with  the  various  hues 
of  the  beautiful  georginas ;  the  extremities  of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  bands  of  Lord  Donegall  and  of  the  90th  regiment,  which  alternately 
played  during  the  entire  morning,  and  every  space  filled  with  animated 
and  ever-changing  groups,  formed  altogether  a  spectacle  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  larger  means  of  the  metropolitan  societies.  (Belfast 
News  Letter,  Sept.  14.  1832.) 


Art.  IX.     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Biel,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Feb.  12.  1833,  Mr.  Robert  Blaokie, 
gardener,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  45th  year  of  his  sCTvice  in 
that  situation ;  highly  respected,  and  much  regretted.  Mr.  Blackie  was  a 
most  excellent  man,  a  very  superior  gardener,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  every 
lover  of  his  art.  Those  gardeners  who  have  visited  the  beautiful  grounds 
under  his  charge  at  Biel  will  not  soon  forget  his  hospitality  and  attention.. 
Mr.  Blackie  kept  these  grounds  in  the  first-rate  style;  the  wall  trees,  along 
the  architectural  terraces,  and  in  the  kitchen-garden,  are  perfect  models 
of  training,  and  remain  to  attest  his  industry,  skill,  and  taste.  —  D,  F. 
March  20.  1833. 

Died,  on  March  12.  1833,  aged  71  years,  Mr.  Stephen  Allen,  market- 
gardener,  Bramford,  Suffolk ;  father  of  the  present  Mr.  William  Ely  Allen, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Edgar,  Red  House,  near  Ipswich.  {Suffolk 
Chronicle,  March  16.  1833.) 
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4Lrt.  I.    Nain  and  Refleciions  made  during  a  Tour  through  Par$ 
of  France  and  Germany^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1829.    By 

toe  COKDUCTOR, 

(Continuedjrom  p.  159.) 

W^E  shall  give  our  remarks  on  the  gardens  which  we  saw  in 
Germany,  in  1828,  in  three  separate  articles,  viz.,  on  those  of 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg. 

The  gardens  at  Schwezingen  have  been  already  described  in 
the  Encyc.  ofGardeningf  and  we  shall  only  add  what  occurred 
to  us  when  we  walked  over  them  in  November,  1828.  The 
surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the  soil  a  light  sand.  When 
in  high  order,  in  the  summer  season,  and  filled  with  company, 
these  grounds  may,  no  doubt,  produce  considerable  splen- 
dour of  efiect;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  look  very 
much  better  upon  paper  than  they  do  in  reality.  Some  of 
the  ornamental  buildings  are  substantial  and  picturesque ;  the 
one  that  pleased  us  most  was  the  artificial  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  (j^.  70.)  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mercury 
(Jijg,  71.)  are  also  very  weH  managed.  So  completely  are  these 
gardens  open  to  the  public,  that  travellers,  desirous  of  seeing 
Uiem,  drive,  without  asking  leave,  through  the  lodges,  and 
under  an  archway  in  the  ch&teau,  and  set  down  at  once  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  where  the  guide  quickly  makes  his  ap-, 
pearance,  and  shows  and  explains  every  part  in  detail.  It  is 
clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  proprietor 
must  consist  in  seeing  the  pleasure  which  his  garden  gives  to 
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strangers.     In  the  spacious  orangery  here,  there  are  465 
large  orange  trees,  between  200  and  300  years  old ;  myrtles 


having  trunks  6  in  in  diameter,  pomegranates,  sweet  bays, 
common  laurels,  laurustinus,  and  arbutus,  trained  like  orange 
trees  In  the  arboretum,  which  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  species,  ench  genus  forms  an  irregular  group  on  turf, 
and  each  species  is  named  In  the  pits  belonging  to  this 
garden,  thousands  of  China  roses  are  struck  from  cuttings 
annually,  and  given  away  to  Whoever  promises  to  take  care  of 
them.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  China  rose,  as  wHl  as  other 
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ornamental  plants,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  cottage  garden 
in  Baden.  There  is  a  very  large  collection  of  green-house 
plants  at  Schwezingen,  including  140  species  ofjErlca.  Most 
of  the  hot-houses  are  constructed  with  opaque  roofs,  or  with 
span  roo&,  having  the  northern  half  opaque;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  newer  ones  with  sloping  glass,  in  the  English 
manner.  Pine-apples  are  grown,  but  not  with  much  success. 
There  is  a  good  kitchen-garden ;  but,  as  the  grand  duke  r^ 
sides  here  only  during  summer,  winter  forcing  is  not  carried 
on.  This  garden  contains  some  handsome  standard  pear 
trees,  trained  in  the  pyramidal  manner;  but  we  are  informed 
that  they  produce  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  very  little  fruit. 
These  grounds,  taking  them  altogether,  are  of  that  kind  of 
which  a  very  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ground 
plan  and  description ;  because  they  are  perfectly  flat,  without 
exterior  prospect,  and  are  every  where  the  work  of  art.  We 
were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  but  walked  through 
them  with  a  feeling  of  having  tieen  there  before.  This  must 
be  always  more  or  less  the  case  with  gardens  or  parks,  on 
flat  surfaces,  of  which  correct  plans  ^nd  views  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  great  defect  in  this  garden  is  the  want  of  ever- 
greens. 

The  Park  and  Gardens  at  Carlsruhe  are,  like  thpse  of 
Schwezingen,  situated  on  a  level  surface;  and,  like  them, 
may  be  perfectly  comprehended  from  the  published  pla,ns  and 
.views.  The  ground  plan  of  the  park  we.  have  given  in  the 
Encyc.  of  Gardening*  It  consists  of  a  natural  forest  of  oaks 
and  pines,  pieroed  with  thirty-two  avenues»  all  radiating  from 
the  central  tower  of  the  chateau  or  palace.  The  palace 
(Jtg.  72.)  is  a  heavy  hospital-like  building,  dull  and  dr^ry 
wiSiout,  and  illrfurnished  and  neglected  within.  It  is  however 
noticed  by  Su\zex  {Theorie  des  Beaux  Arts,  &c.),  and  by 
Hirschfeld,  as  one.  of  the  finest  in  Germany;  and  as. re- 
markable,, in  that  country,  for  having  the  wings  at  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  main  body  of  the  building.  Behipd,  exactly 
.Iq  the  centre  of  a  circle,  die  circumference  of  which  forms  the 
promenade,  is  a. tower,  which  commands  a  bird's ^eye  view 
of  the  whole  park,  pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens,  the  town 
and  church  (the  former  greatly  enlarged  since  these  grounds 
were  laid  out),  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  far  into 
France  on  one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  other.  The  park  and  gardens,  together  with  the  pa- 
lace, were  laid  out  by  Berceau,  a  French  architect,  in  1715. 
In  the  parterres  were  curious  patterns  strewed  with  different- 
coloured  sands,  broken  glass,  porcelain,  shells,  &c. ;  the  main 

walks  were  bordered  with  box,  and  yew  and  hornbeam  hedges. 

s  2 
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These  have  been  since  ilestro^ed,  and  aii  o]  lh  liwn,  varied 
by  groups  in  the  natui  il  manner,  forms  now  the  mam  featnie 
from  the  gartlen  fiont  of  the  palice  The  natural  foreS|^ 
scenei-y  is  increased  in  inteiest  by  ihc  m trod uct ion  of  exotics, 
and  eBjiecially  everj^reenSj  ilong  the  margms  ol  the  alle}^  and; 
wallflB.  Here  the  hemlock  spruce,  Norwi-j  spiuc^  siber  6r,  ^ 
W^month  pine,  and  aibor  vitie  ha\e  an  admirable  eifec^ 
Exiiept  in  front  of  the  paSace,  there  are  scarceh  an\  glade* 
oflBrf;  and  there  being,  m  consequence,  verj  IuiIl  mowing, 
an<),jio  clipping  of  hedges,  the  pleas.m e-gi onnd  part  £# 
Caritsruhe  garden  n  Kept  up  at  very  httle  expense  Dx-*' 
cUrsively  of  the  gaidens,  tlierc  is  a  park  lor  deer  "^iWP, , 
acres.  '^'*^v 

j4il  tie  Gardens  and  Park  Sceiteiy  at  Curhrnfie  are  eX  011** 
times  opeo  to  the  public  j  and  ihey  are  rendered  the  more  * 
agreeable,  during  the  summer  season,  by  a  band  of  music 
which  perambulates  the  ground,  and  is  heard,  at  short  in- 
tervals, from  morning  till  night.  The  gardener  who  showed 
HS  through  the.  grounds  in  1828,  M.  Napoleon  Vernier,  a 
Frenchman,  a  poet,  ajid  an  enthusiast,  informed  us  that  it  was 
delightful  to  work  in  them,  because  the  nightingale  sang  from 
the  evening  till  the  morning;  the  military  band  began  to 
practise  before  breakfast ;  the  rehearsal  at  the  opera  house, 
which  is  close  to  the  garden,  succeeded ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ambulating  band  in  the  woods,  which  continued 
to  play  during  the  remainder  ofthe  day. 

The  Villa  and  OarJmsof  jVafthalden,  near  £Mngeii,'t6n- 


tain  about  sixty  acres,  and  were  laid  out,  in  the  English 
manner,  about  1820,  by  the  late  M.  Hartweg  of  Carlsruhe 
(whose  son,  a  highly  educated  intelligent  youth,  is  now  in 
London,  enileavourmg  lo  fret  'into  some  botnnit:  frardeii,  to 


work   : 


i  ajouriieytii 


i  situated  on  the 


,-eg„lB, 


declivity  oj'a  hill,  and  display  very  extensiwe  views  over  a  flat 
couflliy  to  ttie  Khine  The  disposition  of  the  plantRtions  m 
groups  js  good  and  the  niiMuie  of  cultivated  spoLs,  com 
crops,  and  vmeiards^nes  a  ciniacter  ol  usefulness  which  irfj 
ngieenble,  because  it  i"!  humble  and  universal  The  upper 
pait  ot  the  hill  li  coveied  with  natural  woods,  wh  cli  stititch 
along  tlie  summits  of  other  hills,  till  they  join  the  Kack  "^ 
Foit&t  The  house  {/^  "3  )  is  in  no  respect  reroarteable, 
but  It  IS  commodious 


Tliis  garden  is  open  to  the  public  under  the  following  con- 
dtUph^  which  are  printed  in  large  ctiaracters,  and  placarded 
ob  ft  board  at  the  entrance  gate: — "  Whenever  the  gates 
are  opened,  ?very  one  that  chooses  may  enter  In,  on  rtie  fol- 
lowing conditions :  1st,  not  straying  out  of  t^e  paths ;  2d, 
neit^r  gathering  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  or  fruits,  nor  breaking 
e£f  shoQts  of  trees;  3d,  not  letting  chTldreh  go  without 
attendants ;  4th,  not  brining  iii  dogs^  .9th,  neither  wridng 
on  stMu^,  waits,  or  other  objiects,  nor  cutting  lettecs  in  the 
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bark  of  trees ;  and  Gth,  not  smoking."  The  proprietor  of  thia 
villa,  in  1828,  was  Bersted,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Grand 
Cuke  of  Baden. 

Public  Gardens  at  Carlsruke. — Several  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  In  one  of  them  is  a 
fine  avenue  of  Plitanus ;  in  another,  one  of  Cal&lpa  ,-  several 
of  ^c^ia ;  and  the  trees  in  front  of  the  barracks  are  .<^scalu9 
cornea  and  rubictinda.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  triple  and  quadruple  lines  of  trees,  of  a  variety  of 
sorts;  and  among  these  are  placed,  during  the  su  in  mer  season, 
some  hundreds  of  large  orange  trees  in  tubs,  covered  with 
blossoms  and  fruits.  The  fragrance  thus  diffused  through  the 
town  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  with  the  music  of  the  birds 
in  the  surrounding  woods,  is  said  to  be  delightful,  and 
altogether  unequalled  in  Germany.  All  the  public  have  the 
enjoyment,  not  only  of  these  orange  groves,  and  of  the  public 
English  garden,  but  of  the  park  and  gardens  of  the  grand 
duke.  Indeed,  a  prince  in  Germany  enjoys  nothing  in  the 
<n>en  air  that  is  not  partaken  by  all  his  people ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  we  in  part  account  for  the  continued  existence, 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  society,  of  so  many  petty  princes, 
each  with  immense  palaces  and  extensive  gardens,  The 
people  are  highly  taxed  to  keep  up  these  gardens ;  but  they 
nave  almost  as  much  enjoyment  of  them  as  if  they  were  their 
.  One  of  the  finest  circumstances  in  Carlsrube  is,  that  ia 


(wo  directions  the  Forest  of  Hartwald  comes  up  to  the  gates  of 
the  city.  These  gates  are  very  handsome ;  oile  of  them,  the 
Durlacher  Thor  (^.  71.).  's  by  the  architect  Muller ;  and  the 
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other,  the  Ettliiiger  Thor  (Jg.  75),  is  by  .the  celebrated 
.-Weinbremier,  who  may  be  designated  the  Nicholson  of 
G&rmatiy. 


■  7%*  public  English  Garden  at  CarUitike  contains  about  sixty 

■  acres  of  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  and  a  piece  of  water,  Jt  is 
surrounded  and  crossed  in  all  directions  by  winding  roads, 
which  give  it  that  degree  of  sameness,  as  a  natural  garden, 
which  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  has  as  an  artificial 
one.  The  conspicuous  defect.in  the  plantations  at  Carlsruhe 
is  ifae  want  of:  evergreens.  This  want,  however,  does  nbt 
result  from  any  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  planters  of  trees, 

:uF  the  different  species  of  evergreens  that  are  to  be  pur- 
.«hased  in  European  nurseries,  but  from  the  great  severity 
'  of  the  winters,  which  destroys,  if  not  every  year,  at  least  every 
three  or  four  years,  when  a  winter  is  unusually  severe,  many 

■  of;  the  species. 

Tie  Garden  of  the  Margravine  Amelia  (^.  76.)  is  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Carlsruhe.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  street. 
It  contains  about  a  dozen  acres,  laid  out  in  1809,  in  ttie 
.  natural  style,  by  Hartweg.     There  are  some  handsome  g^- 

-  den  buildings,  and  some  artificial  inequalities  of  surface,  very 

-  well  managed.     An  archway  under  the  public  road  connects 

-  the  one  garden- with  the  other.     The  road  is  concealed  friSm 

■  the  house  and  the  grounds  by  raised  mounds,  sloping  gently 
backwards  from  the  road ;  and  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
passing  are  pointed  to  as  apparently  in  the  garden,  seeming 
to  be  considered  as  objects  of  interest  rather  than  of  dislike. 


Noiei  and  Re/tecliotu  durtag  a  Tow  ,■  — 


This,  indeed,  if 
genera  11}'  the  case 
in  Germany.  Tb* 
following  are  dfr 

a,  Viila. 

b,  Omngcrj  with 
flower-girdeii .   in 

c,  RockworK  which 
foniia  the  entranre 
to  u  tiinnd  under 

d,  Water.  '  i  ^ 

e,  Place  for  Ttfaee. 

f,  Suinmer  house: 

g,  ViJlH  and  oiGcu 
for  a  friend.        1 1 

h.  Salad-garden. 
I,  Public  road. 

The  Villa  of 
Christhm,  Queen 
of  Svxdeit,  et 
Badeii,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest 
in  the  dnchy,  ns 
far  jia  respects 
thejTrounds.  The 
suriace  is  tNV 
,^  irregular  side  ^ 
I  a  hill,  beaiitifulM' 

and  contftinii^ 
finely  diversi6flO?' 
and  picturesque 
views  of  the  vale 
of  Baden  J  and 
the  finely  wooded 
hills  which  form 
its  boundary. The 
grounds  were  laid 
out,  in  182], from 
a  design  of  M. 
Hartweg's,  by  M. 
Arnold,  who  was 
gardener  there, 
when  we  visited 
it,  in  1828.  Tha 
trees  and  shrubs 
are    planted     ill 
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masses,  each  containing  only  one  kind,  in  Sckell's  manner ;  and 
a  most  judicious  use  is  made  of  spruce  firs,  bird-cherries,  Hm- 
pdphae  Hiamnbtdes,  Ani6rpha  iruticosa,  yellow-barked  asn, 
bladder-nut,  acacia,  golden  willow,  fly  honeysuckle,  red  dog- 
wood, privet,  lilac,  5nine^B,  &c.,  all  of  which  present  insular 
masses  of  distinct  colours  from  their  bark,  even  in  the  winter 
season.  The  only  want  here,  like  every  where  else  in  Ger- 
many) is  of  evei^reens.  The  walks  are  laid  with  good  gravel 
of  a  mey  colour,  from  a  stream  which  passes  through  the 
Ip'ounds;  and  (what  we  found  rare  in  Germany  in  1828)  they 
«re  fllled  to  the  brim.  The  great  defect  of  walks  in  Germany 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  so  common  in  Britain,  viz.,  that 
they  are  sunk  into  the  ground,  instead  of  seeming  to  be 
formed  on  a  level  with  it. 

,•.  The  principal  Cemetery  at  Carlsi'uhe  {J%.  77.)  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.     There  are  some  straight  and  wind- 


ing walks  through  it,  a  number  of  groups  of  trees,  and  a 
grfft  pl^py  monuments,  mostly,  however,  m  bad  taste  Tlie 
moQi^nient  of  the  poet  Stilling  is  a  large  block  of  rough  stone, 
cocked  in  several  places,  but  with  an  inscnpinon  across  the 
pi[yicipal  rent,  as  shown  in  Ui*  foreground  The  most  copt- 
mpn  shrub  in  tlfis  bnn^l  grif^nd  we  found  to  be  tKe  Hype- 
ri^^fii,  I^liqifiniwi ;  the  pcfftcipal  trees,  the  weeping  bircb, 
and  vf^pjqg  willow :  tl^er^  is  a  considerable  variety  6f  herb^, 
aceous  plants,  both  annuls  and.  perennials. 

TAe  &iai<il~Groun4  at  Qai^n  (j^.  78.)  is  remarkable  for  a,' 
piece  of  rockwork   called  the  Oehlbefg  (Mount  of  Olive*). 
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On  thn  ore  three  clothed  6gure8,  larger  than  life,  rqirescnt*  ■ 
isg  three  of  the  disciples  worshipping  s  figure  of  Jesus.. 


Christ,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  la  this 
burial-ground,  as  in  most  others  in  Catholic  countries,  is  a 
large  and  conspicuous  crucifix  in  stone,  the  sculpture  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  remarkably  well  executed.  There 
is  s  plain  ch^>el  for  the  usual  purposes,  and  a  number  of 
trees  and  bushes  are  sprinkled  among  the  tombs ;  but  no 
'  flowers,,  the  situation  being  low,  and  the  soil  clayey  and. 
moist.  Here  tlie  children  are  buried  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves, to  economise  space,  as  at  Kinzigthal.  Their  little 
graves  are  distinguished  by  crosses  and  crowns  of  white 
satin,  ornamented  with  everlesUngs  of  ditferent  colours,  and 
with  artificial  roses,  wallflowers,  &c^  made  of  paper. 

7^  Botanic  Garden  at  CarlsruAe  has  been  noticed  at 
length  in  our  third  volume  (p.  205.},  when  giving  a  review 
of  M.  Hartweg's  Catalogue.  This  excellent  man  died  in 
18$0,  and  the  garden  is  now  under  the  management  of 
M.  '!^her.  We  visited  th«  Carlsruhe  garden  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  and  found  it  exceedingly  well  stocked  and  well 
kept.  Among  the  fine  specimens  which  it  contained  were, 
Wistflriffl  Consequ^a,  covering  the  end  of  a  house,  and 
ripening  annually  a  great  number  of  seeds ;  Andr6medo' 
arb^rea,  twelve  feet  high,  also  ripening  seeds;  Magnolia 
laacrophylla,  ten  feet  hirfi,  flowering  ireely.  In  the  stove,' 
diamte^rops  htlimilis,  with  fruit,  from  which,  as  at  Berhn, 

Sung  plants  had  been  raised;  Curtisia^y&rinea,  very  large; 
is8ifl6ra  malifonnts,  ripening  abundance  of  fruit  every  year; 
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VallisneHa  spirilis;  f1]6rinium  t^nax,  which  has  Hpen«d- 
seed;  and  Tecoma  radtcatis,  which  has  attained  a  large  siz^ 
and  is  probably  as  hardy  as  the  native  shrubs ;  Sophbra  ja-^ 
p6nica,  very  large;  TVimarix  gallico,  twelve  feet  high;  and 
SalisburiOj  male  and  female,  ^odod^ndron  p6nticum  M 
here  protected  during  winter  with  fern ;  while .  B.  m^i- 
mum  requires  no  protection.  All  the  American  plants  in 
this  garden,  and  also  in  the  pleasure-ground,  are  grown  in 
rotten  wood  and  leaves.  There  is  a  Very  large  orangery* 
which  was  formerly  a  theatre.  The  5caralue^us  nasicornis  I^ 
hatched  from  eggs  inserted  in  the  bark  beds ;  and  the  perfect 
insect  flies  about  in  the  open  air;  and,  while  it  excites 
attention  by  its  singular  form,  does  harm  to  nothing.  BuG 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  this  garden  is  a  weeping  willow, 
planted  in  1787,  which  was  nearly  thrown  down  by, a  storm 
in  1816>  One  branch  was  cut  off,  and  an  oaken  prop  wtu 
put  under  the  other,  {^g.  79>  a.)    The  willow  sent  down  a 


..»,^ 


root  under  the  decayed  bark  of  this  oak  prop,  which,' in 
1829,  being  increased  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  man-'a 
arm  lfi\  burst  from  the  bark;  and  it  is  Mi^posed  that,  in  a. 
few  years,  it  will  render  the  oaken  prop  ^uperfiuous.  In  A 
building  in  this  garden  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  seedsr 
of  sections  of  wood,  and  a  herbariua;h  ,The  different  soedft 
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are  encIoMd  irf  brdAd'flnt  0a^  phlil^'riaiu'ed,  aiwl  j^fa^^oii' 
BStTCtir  fthelTes,  ift  tti£  order  of-the  Linn^an  system.  'Tk!^r^ 
19 a  separftM  set  of  spebimens  of  culinary  seeds,  nasied,^  anil' 
covered  with-a  glass  cdse ;  and  also  a  set  of  roresE-tlfe  seeds^ 
Tbe  different  sorts  Of  Iddnejbeahs  are  placed  oti  a  h.dtifa 
dMdett  into  small  *s(]Uare«,  like  a  di-adglit-board. 

In  Baden  Borticufture  is  far  advanced.  The  kitchen-, 
f^rden  of  the  palace  at  Carlsruhe  conlains  five  or  &ix  acres,' 
and  appeared  to  us,  in  November,  1822,  to  be  well  maiiaged. 
Tire  pines  are  grown  in  pits  in  the  summer  time,  and  re- 
moved to  shelves,  in  houses  with  opaque  roofs  and  ne.ir]y 
perpendicular  front  glass,  in  the  winter  time.  On  the  -28th 
of  November  the  pines  were  still  chiefly  in  the  pits,  and  a 
great  many  had  ripe  fruit.  They  are  generally  taken  in  on 
me'lst  of  December,  and  taken  out  again  on  the  1st  of 
Ma^b.  About  SOO  ripe  pines  are  Used  eveiy  year  for  the 
put^Ose  <^  making  wine,  which  is  found  to  he  of  nn  extrn- 
card  Parity  good  quality:  and  four  hundred  are  iinnnslly  cut. 
for  eating.  There  are  pines  on  the  grand  duke's  table  every 
wbd:  in  the  year.  The  plants  are  grown  in  soil  composed  of 
two  parts  of  mould  formed  from  rotten  dung  and  leaves,  one 
pan  and  a  half  of  turf  from  a  meadow,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  but  not  afted,  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  Fruiting  is 
not  effected  in  a  shorter  period  than  three  years.  Figs  are 
eronrn  here  under  glass,  for  the' purpose  of  forcing;  but 
tney,  and  also  peaches,  bear  in  the  open  air  as  standards.. 
There  is  a  large  winter  house,  in  which  we  found  larj^e  kiioU 
cc4ery,  kohl-rabi,  cauliflower,  Italian  broccoli;  red,  green, 
diard,  and  white  beet;  large  black  radishes,  scorzunero, 
paVsJey,  ledib,  endiv^  lettuce,  lanib  lettuce,  and  other  articles, 
in  lafge  quantities,  planted  in.  beds  of  earth.  Young  carrots 
and  young  turnips  are  grown  all  the  winter,  in  pits  covered 
with  glass,  and  protected  from  the  frost  every  night  by  straw 
mats.  These  articles,  with  young  onibns  and  leeks,  are 
gathered  almost  every  day  during  the  winter  for  soups.  Tlie 
VMieties  of  kohl-rabi,  borecole,  and  rutikel  ruben  (gieen  beet) 
fftown  In  this  garden  are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  we 
Bave  seen  in  Germany.  Mushrooms  are  (rrown  in  frames 
with  boards  instead  of  sashes,  with  dung  linmgs,  and  under 
the  stages  ofthe  pine-stoves.  , 

The  Kitchen-Garden  ofthe  old  Castle  ofEttlii^efi  is  wOrtify 
of  notice.  It  contains  eight  or  ten  acres,  surrounded  and 
subdivided  by  walls  of  stone  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
rafters  laid  under  the  coping  six  ^t  apart,  and  projecting  on 
each  side  about  two  feet.  These  projections  are  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  retwning  rolls  of  strong  matting,  which  were  for' 


^^,.^   T^t,^?cfiji^:t^^  ,  ■  sea 

iner|y  let  dowii  at  niglijt,.^f^d  4u):il)g.  s^ere  T^^b^,  (o 
]ir6tect  the  blossoms  in  ^pfin^,  T^ie  WU»  like  almost  aljl 
garden  walls  in  Germanyj  are  CQverpfi  lyitb  wood^  ,trellU» 
work.  The  trees  traintid  ai:e  p&ftly  pea^lie?  and  apricpitA, 
but  chiefly  the  reiiiette  de  Canada  appl^e.  Trees  pf  tbis,  as 
well  Bs  ot  othei-  varieties  of  apples,  grow  perfectly  well  in  the 
open  nir  as  slanilnrds;  but  the  friiit  is  found  to  be  mtich 
larger  when  the  tree  is  trained  a^j^tinst  a  wajl.  In  the  borden 
and  quarters  of  the  garden  are  pears  en  ^n/ramide^  and  apple^ 
en  tOHiioh:  The  most  common  apple  cultivated  in  tbis  gar«- 
den  is  the  Rambourg,  a  Ur^  varie^  of  Calville,  known*, 
when  shaken,  by  the  rattling  of  its  seem  in  their  cells.     This, 

farden  belongs  to  a  ruined  ch^teau^  part  of  which  Is.said  to, 
ave  been  buitt  by  the  Romans  100  years  before  Ch^^, 
l^ere  ar^  about  thirty  sucb  cfaat^ux,  wjth  thent  gardens  ja- 
riiins,  all  belonging  to  ihe  grand  duke,  in  difier^t  p^ts,^ 
tbe  grand  duchy  of  Batlen,  and  all  open  to  the  puMi(^  whdi, 
in  fact,  use  Ihem  as  their  own;  a  poor  consolation  fpr  b^ing, 
heavily  taxed  to  keep  them  up.  ,  ,; 

The  celebrated  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  thogpif^ 
once  covered  with  wood,  is  now,  for  the  greater  paxt,  hajfl, 
"fWo  districts  of  forest  which  still  remain  consis^  the  ojw 
chiefly  of  silver  and  s]tiace  firs  ajid  pines*  and  the  oth^  oi^ 
oaks ;  some  of  the  latter  being  of  great  size  and  aoe. ,  {Vol.  iy<, 
p.  492.)  A  plantation  of  jnuus  ribra  was  made  in  the  f#xK, 
at  Carlsruhe:  the  trees  were,  in  1828,  thirty  years, old,  a^jv 
Gfiiy  feet  high;  but  whether  their  timber  is,  Sfiperior.to  tjjff^ 
of"  i^ntfs  sylv^tris  remains  to  be  proved.  Th^  Qa&eem 
peauncui^ta  and  sessilifi^ra  are  here  beUcTed  to,  be,  vari^tiflr, 
<lf  the  same  species,  Qu^rcus  £6buc.  .  Qfi^r^us  pfidon^i^atit,. 
is  said  to  be  more  abundant  on  moist  ground;  loripsIaMC^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  woods  of  Carjfiruh«» 
which  form  part  of  the  forest  of  Hartwaldj.boA  sorts' produce 
equally  tuU,  straight,  souivdi  and  durable  timl^er.  The  o^^ 
grows  at  Carlsruhe  with  very  great  luKurianqe ;  and  it  isnot, 
uncommon  to  find  leaves  from,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  lonft, 
and  from  six  to  eiglit  inches  .broad.  .  A.  superior  .-,variety  of 
the  Pmus  sylvestrls  is  grown  on  .^e  Khtne^  about  R4t^tadtr- 
on  the  German  side,  and  nea^  BWenau,  cui4^itt  of.  France.. 
Se^s  are  sent  to  vaiious  parts  of  ^rope  irpdi' feedsigiia  itt' 
B^tfidltand.Hageiiau,  -    ,■-  ,^  .     -  i,         ■   \  ,,  \ 
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Art.  II.     Horticultural  Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour.  . 

By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

(Continued from  p.  29.') 

In  the  enlivening  sunshine  of  the  morning,  fresh  from  the 
recent  rain,  we  mounted  our  mules  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn 
of  Martigtiy,  prepared  to  pass  through  the  T^te  Noir  into 
Chamouni,  with  our  good-humoured  muleteer,  Giuseppe,  as 
guide.  We  wound  slowly  along  beside  the  Drance,  and  passed 
one  of  those  singular  specimens  of  mechanical  simplicity,  a 
Swiss  saw  milK  The  fall  is  so  rapid  in  Alpine  torrents,  that 
all  the  preparation  necessary  for  a  saw  mill  is  to  choose  a  spot 
where  the  torrent  curves,  or  has  some  natural  obstruction  to 
its  direct  course :  here  a  wooden  shoot  is  inserted,  and  goi>- 
yeyed  a  few  yards  at  a  rapid  inclination  to  the  water-wheel, 
generally  about  5  (I.  diameter,  with  short  paddles ;  against 
which  the  water,  rushing  with  immense  velocity  through  the 
shoot,  strikes,  and  turns  it  with  such  speed  that  the  crank  to 
which  the  saws  are  attached,  and  on  the  same  axis,  makes 
about  sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  timber  is  driven  on 
by  hand.  The  whole  n^aChine  is  often  in  the  open  air,  some* 
times  under  a  shingle  roof. 

A  little  beyond  the  saw  mill  the  road  rises  over  an  immense 
dope  of  sandy  debris,  beneath  which  ad  iron  foundery  lies 
entombed,  from  the  inundation  of  1818.  We  now  turned 
aside,  and  commenced  a  sharp  ascent  along  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  dell,  in  the  bottom  c^  which  murmured  a  mountain 
brook,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Drance :  it  soon  was  far  below 
us ;  and  under  the  shade  of  noble  chestnuts  we  continued  to 
ascend,  through  delicious  pasture,  with  cattle  quietly  feeding 
^mong  the  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  chalet  [mountain  hut] 
under  ^^  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  for  about  two  miles. 
^At  one  place  the  ground  scarped  off  precipitately  on  the  left, 
exposing  an  extended  tract  of  loose  stones  and  brambles, 
thickly  covered  with  the  Ciisada  europse'a,  its  beautiful  scarlet 
tendrils  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  huge  grasshoppers 
revelling  in  its  mimic  labyrinths ;  while  innumerable  butter- 
.flies,  spme  azure,  some  yellow,  fluttered  above  it.  A  wafl  of 
.^ol  refreshing  air  sometimes  indicated  the  elevation  we  bad 
attained ;  and  presently  we  emerged  frpm  the  chestnut  forestry 
into  open  mountain  pasture,  bare  and  short,  but  embroidered 
with  a  thousand  flowers;  and,  higher  stil^  thick  dark  pine 
forests,  and  far  behind  us  two  or  three  snowy  peaks,  rose  high 
and  alone.  We  had  now  attained  nearly  the  highest  point  of 
our  path,  and  soon  began  to  descend  towards  the  ravine  of 
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the  Tete  Nbir.  At  first  this  tremendous  gorge  is  wide  and 
open,  but  enclosed  with  lofty  mural  precipices ;  and  along  its 
bottom  a  torrent  brawls,  swelling  its  waters  at  every  leap  in 
its  progress.  A  few  solitary  chalets  are  scattered  under  massive 
rocks,  that  defend  them  from  the  avalanches  in  winter. 

Proceeding  along  the  side  of  the  torrent,  for  a  consider^ 
able  distance,  by  a  nearly  level  path,  after  a  steep  and  long 
descent,  and  having  crossed  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  the  T^te 
Noir  itself,  the  stupendous  precipice  from  which  the  pass  takes 
its  name,  at  once  opposes  itself  to  view :  a  mighty  mass  of 
solid  unbroken  rock,  it  stands,  projecting  into  the  valley,  ifi 
sheer  descent  above  six  hundred  feet.  I  sat  down  on  the 
planks  of  the  wooden  bridge,  to  sketch  its  noble  outline,  and 
was  soon  surrounded  by  numbers  of  huge  ants,  which  came 
out  of,  and  retreated  into,  innumerable  small  holes  in  the  pine 
timber  of  the  bridge.  These  ants  infest  dead  pine  timber  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  nearly  as  great  a  destruction  to 
it  as  the  lion  ant  of  tropical  climates  is  to  every  other  kind  of 
wood.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  JFbrmlca  hercul^nea:  its  colour  is 
a  Vel*y  dark  chestnut,  sometimes  nearly  black.  The  male  is 
nearly  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  female  larger, 
and  does  not  sting  when  about  the  person,  as  our  ants  do : 
it  appears  to  feed  solely  on  the  dead  timber  of  pine  trees,  and 
geetns  less  inclined  to  attack  timber  under  cover  than  wh^i 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Like  our  own  ants,  it  has  an 
acid  taste,  owing  to  its  containing  formic  acid.  The  nests  of 
this  species  of  ant  are  composed  of  dry  leaves,  chiefly  those 
of  the  pines,  heaped  together  to  about  15  inches  in  height, 
and  in  the  centre  is  contained  the  nursery  of  young  ones. 

The  valley  narrows  rapidly  after  passing  the  TSte  Noir; 
and  its  whole  breadth  is  covered  with  a  gloomy  pine  forest, 
through  which  the  path,  scarcely  scalable  by  mules,  winds, 
sometimes  ascending,  sometimes  with  a  steep  descent,  now 
high  above  the  roaring  torrent,  by  this  time  swelled  and 
lashed  into  wave  and  spray ;  now  close  to  its  rolling  waters. 
At  one  point  the  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive.  The  path 
led  over  aA  enormous  mass  of  granite  covered  all  over  with 
lichens:  on  one  side,  the  pines,  set  thick  and  dark,  ap- 
peared to  grow  out  from  between  the  huge  rounded  granite 
that  sloped  rapidly  upwards,  until  their  termination  was  lost 
in  the  forestry ;  every  inch  of  space  between  the  trees  was 
covered,  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  with  the  most  luxuriant 
coating  the  eye  could  repose  upon  of  the  lichens  ventosus 
and  atroflavus,  &c.,  filling  up  the  yawning  crevices  between 
the  granite  boulders,  and  making  the  whole  a  nodular, 
verdam,  velvety  surface.     At  the  other  side,  the  rock  over- 
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httDff  the  torrent,  here  rolling  over  three  successive  cataracts', 
at  the  depth  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet  below  us ;  and^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  broken  precipice  rose  until  its  top 
was  hid  by  white  vapoury  clouds  that  flitted  past  its  face, 
which  nearly  opposite  us  showed  the  track  of  an  avalanche, 
—  pine  trunks  crushed,  uprooted,  broken,  and  hurried  down 
in  every  possible  direction ;  every  vestige  of  vegetation  torn 
away,  and  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  bared :  below,  the 
chaos,  the  ^^  strages  '*  (for  I  know  no  English  word  that  ex- 
presses it),  half  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  against  and 
through  which  the  torrent  fearfully  urged  its  impetuous 
course. 

To  descend  suddenly  from  great  to  small :  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  the  mossy  carpet,  and  the  air  of  gardenesque  it 
had,  brought  to  my  mind  how  little  care  our  framers  of 
jK)ckwork  take  to  cnerish  those  beautiful  revellers  in  shade 
and  moisture,  the  lichens :  no  plants  are  so  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  none  look  so  well ;  because  none  adapt  themselves  to 
and  preserve  the  contour  of  the  stones  so  well,  and  none, 
whien  once  established,  need  so  little  care.  I  have  found  that 
each  plant  of  the  common  Ziehen  ventosus,  when  established^ 
will  increase  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter  every  winter, 
and  that  the  best  mode  of  getting  them  established  is  to 
select  plants  from  flat  pieces  of  rock,  with  some  of  their 
natural  mould  adhering ;  to  plaster  the  stone  on  which  the 
lichen  is  to  be  planted,  and  likewise  the  bottom  of  the  plant, 
with  a  puddle  of  peat  and  clay ;  and  to  press  the  plant  firmly 
to  the  stone.  The .  operation  should  be  performed  early  in 
the  autumn,  that  they  may  be  established  before  the  drought 
of  the  succeeding  summer.  As  I  have  begun  I  will  make  a 
little  episode  upon  rockworks;  a  branch  of  garden  crafl  well 
worth  attention,  and  very  often  botched. 

Rockworks  ought  to  imitate  some  natural  arrangement  of 
xocks,  with  just  so  much  of  symmetry  and  artificial  work  about 
.them  as  will  give  a  garden  effect.  Now,  they  may  be  either 
on  broken  and  hilly  ground;  in  which  case  much  artificial 
arrangement  will  generally  be  injurious,  if  not  impossible ; 
or  on  a  level  surface,  and  devoid  of  rocks  naturally.  Rocks 
are,  I  think,  only  found  in  two  forms  in  level  ground, 
nainely,  as  strata  cropping  out^  and  as  boulder  stones,  and  to 
one  of  these  two  arrangements  every  artificial  rockwork 
should  tend.  Where  the  rockwork  is  to  be  constructed  of 
stratified  stones,  as  calp,  clay  slate,  limestone,  &c.,  the  former 
arrangement  will  be  the  best;  and  it  offers  some  advantages 
over  the  other ;  for  the  artificial  strata  may  be  made  to  dip  to 
the  south,  and  broken  into  fissures,  for  plants  or  shnubs,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole,  while  the  broken  and 
irregular  terminations  of  the  strata  afford  fine  nooks  and 
shelves  for  plants,  and  moist  shady  caves  for  Jungermannt>, 
March^nti^r,  &c.  The  terminal  line  of  the  strata  may  be  a 
curve,  so  as  to  present  various  aspects,  and  the  whole  crop^ 
to  use  the  geological  term,  might  be  hollow,  for  fungi,  && 
Where,  however,  large  boulder  stones  can  be  procured,  a 
more  intricate  and  interesting  group  may  be  produced,  not 
so  good  for  choice  plants,  but  more  picturesque:  here  large 
shrubs,  or  even  trees,  American  plants,  and  aquatics,  may  be 
well  introduced.   . 

Some  gardeners  seem  to  imagine  that  the  style  of  rock- 
work  should  accojxl  with  that  of  the  garden  in  which  it  is 
placed ;  that  is,  that  a  Chinese  garden  should  have  Chinese 
rocks  in  it,  or  a  rockwork  composed  of  every  possible  mon- 
strosity arranged  as  uncouthly  as  possible;  and  so  of  other 
styles.  Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  this :  it  is  the 
scene  should  suit  the  rockwork,  which  should  be  artificial 
chiefly  in  the  suppression  of  the  appearance  of  art.  But  be 
it  ever  remembered  that  the  common  style  of  making  rock- 
works,  piling  stones  into,  cones,  pyramids,  arches,  &c.,  mixing 
with  them  fragments  of  broken  statuary  or  architecture,  sea 
shells,  corals,  mirrors,  singing-bird  cages,  water  organs,  &c., 
is  barbarous  and  absurd.  Bees  are  a  delightful  addition  to 
rockwork,  placed  in  a  hive  made  of  the  hollow  stump  of  a 
tree  planted  among  the  stones :  their  busy  merry  hum  and 
incessant  toil  give  life  to  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

"  Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella."  ♦ 

I  cannot  approve  of  chained  eagles,  sea  gulls,  land  tortoises, 
porcupines,  &c.,  pets  not  uncommonly  found  in  rock  works. 
The  plants  immediately  amongst  the  stones  should  none  of 
them  be  very  tall  or  straight  growers.  Prostrate  plants  of 
small  growth,  are  the  proper  staple.  No  such  plants  as 
Tlissilago,  &c.,  should  be  introduced  but  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  room,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  runners 
from  rockwork,  although  they  may  be  choking  other  plants. 
The  common  Zysimachia  Nummularia  is  a  beautiful  rock- 
work plant  much  neglected. 

If  a  little  bubbling  runnel  can  be  made  to  meander 
through  a  rockwork,  it  is  of  infinite  use  and  beauty.  In 
a  large  rockwork  J  would  place  here  and  there  patches  of 

*  «  \^ith  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds," 

IhyderCt  trans. 
The  device  for  a  rustic  beehive,  figured  and  described  Vol.  VIII.  p.  665., 
imght  perhaps  not  be  unsuitable.  —  J,  D. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  44.  t 
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close  short  greeusward  between  the  rocks,  in  well-chosen, 
^ites,  to  enable  one  to  enjoy  the  minuter  beauties  of  creation, 
stretched  sub  dio.  In  such  a  situation,  and  at  the  dose  of 
^ome  autumnal  evening,  let  any  one  whose  mind  is  capable 
jof  feeling  the  beauty  and  the  glories  of  creation  lie 
reclined,  ^*  commune  with  his  heart,  and  be  still."  Close  to 
his  eye  he  will  see  numbers  of  lltde  insects  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  most  of  them,  though  he  be  skilled  in  insect  lore, 
unknown  to  him ;  some  climbing  up  the  spiry  grass,  some 
jdisporting  on  the  fragrant  flowers,  perhaps  enraged  in  like 
labour  with  the  bee,  most  industrious  of  God's  creatures, 
fitting  from  plant  to  plant,  and  filling  up  each  interval  of 
labour  with  its  song.  Beneath  the  sward  on  which  he 
reclines,  another  class  of  brilliant^scaled  insects  stir  the  dusty 
particles  of  earth,  others  skim  upon  the  clear  surface  of  the 
brook  that  babbles  at  his  feet ;  and,  looking  into  its  lucid 
depths,  he  beholds  another  and  more  wonderful  race  re- 
velling in  enjoyment,  from  the  scaled  fish,  poised  on  its 
tenuous  fins,  to  the  minutest  discernible  particle  that  motion 
4iIone  detects  to  be  an  animal.  He  may  suppose  the  wonders 
of  vegetable  life  around  him,  also,  in  their  everlasting  variety 
,and  beauty,  from  ^^  the  cedar  that  groweth  in  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.''  Farther  on,  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  brake  and  wood  discourse  their 
vesper  song.  "  Silence  is  pleased ; "  Nature  herself  hath 
donned  her  evening  veil,  perfumed  by  every  odorous  tree 
and  flower;  an  auburn  halo  gilds  the  landscape  seen  far 
away,  laden  with  golden  crops,  studded  with  ;  villages, 
traversed  by  flocks  and  herbs:  the  sun  is  set;  and  all  Is 
hushed  save  the  lone  nightingale,  that  ^^  all  night  long  her 
amorous  descant  sings ; "  the  stars  begin  to  kindle  their 
appointed  fires,  and  the  moon  pours  her  broad  flood  of  silver 
light  upon  the  silent  air.  It  is  night:  the  watcher  rises, 
with  a  mind  exalted,  chastened,  and  composed.  But  to 
return  from  the  scenery  of  our  own  fatherland  to  that  of  the 
savage  spot  whence  this  digression  commenced.  After  a 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  over  the  rugged  path, 
fearfiil  and  dangerous  in  many  places  (but  for  the  surprising 
sagacity  of  the  sure-footed  mules,  which,  accustomed  to  such 
paths,  secure  their  footing,  unguided  by  the  rein,  with  an 
unerring  certainty,  even  when  passing  over  polished  granite 
boulders,  and  in  places  where  a  fall  would  be  destruction), 
the  valley  widened,  the  trees  became  more  scarce,  and  we 
soon  arrived  at  a  little  chalet,  there  we  dihed  upon  cheese, 
strawberries  and  cream,  &c. 

We  had  not  ridden  on  above  half  a  mile  after  dinner. 
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when  buir  guide  Giuseppe,  who  bad  loitered  H  little,  overtook 

us,  running  and  out  of  breath,  to  say  that  the  douaniers  of 

the  king  of  Sardinia  had  seized  his  mule,  and  a  pair  of 

pistols  of  ours  ^which  he  carried  for  the  purpose  of  awaken-^ 

ing  the  echoes),    in    consequence   of  our    carrying   arms 

through  his  majesty^s  territories  without  paying  duty.     We 

had  to  ride  back,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ova*took 

Giuseppe^  mule,  laden  with  our  carpet  bags,  Sec.,  led  by  the 

douanier,  but  not  towards  their  caserne ;  and  we  had  some 

difficulty  in  persuading  the  fellow  to  conduct  us  direct  to  his 

commanding  officer.     We  retraced    our   steps,    and  soon 

arrived  at  a  miserable  hut,  and  were  introduced  to  Monsieur 

is  Capitain^  a  filthy,  unshaven,  unsoldieriy-iooking  villain, 

that  had  fully  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  robber  as  of  a 

revenue  officer :  indeed,  I  believe,  in  remote  districts,  these 

gentry  occasionally  practise  in  both  capacities.     Our  amiable 

captor  spoke  something  to  him  in  patois^  and  he  demanded 

thirty  francs  for  our  carrying  arms,  &c. :  we  insisted  on  see* 

ing  the  tariff;  and,  in  short,  after  for  a  long  time  refusing  to 

show  it,  after  the  most  disgraceful  attempts  at  imposteion 

and  vexatious  delays,  we  reduced  their  demand  ^om  thirty 

francs  to  iwo^  and  it  appeared  very  questionable  whether  they 

had  any  right  to  even  the  latter  sum.     I  am  particular  in 

relating  this  trifling  incident,  as  a  general  caution  against  the 

douaniers  of  the  South  of  Europe   (the  Austrian  states  in 

partictilar),  whom  I  have  invariably  found  oil  the  watch  for 

any  species  of  mean  exaction  and  peculation.     They  will 

open  letters,  not  a  syllable  of  which  they   can  decipher. 

They  seized  a  volume   of   Lord   Byron's  poetry  from  a 

Hanoverian  student,  that  we  travelled  with  in  Lombardy,  as 

an  unconstitutional  book.     These  are  things  that  make  us  fisel 

the  value  of  our  own  free  institutions. 

We  shook  ourselves  clear  of  these  extortioners,  and  soon 

passed  some  very  large  pines.     What  a  noble  tree  is  a 

mighty  pine !  when  growing  in  the  situation  it  is  intended 

for,  on  the  mountain  side ;  based  on  the  solid  rock,  which  its 

huge  roots  enfold,  and,  stretching  deep,  bind   to  the  parent 

earth :  its  enormous  trunk,  unbent  by  storm  or  time,  reaches 

towards  heaven,  'My the  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less;" 

its  dependent  limbs,  laden  with  persistent  verdure,  shake  icy 

winter  proudly  from   their  crest.     Truly  the  pine  is  the 

mountain  forest  king,  as  the  oak  is  that  of  the  plain.     Ma-> 

jestic  as  is  a  large  and  matured  pine,  no  tree  looks  more 

ungraceful  when  young,  and  to  my  eye  none  seems  so  out  of 

place  when  planted  in  masses  in  the  plain.     The  habit  of 

T  2 
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planting  pines,  to  the  almost  exclusion  of  hard-wooded  trees, 
has  long  been  matter  of  complaint  in  our  own  country  in  an 
economical  point  of  view ;  but  surely  as  a  matter  of  taste  it  is 
equally,  bad:  the  form  and  structure  of  the  pine  at  once 
indicate  it  a  mountain  plant,  and  it  never  harotioiases*  in 
nppearance  with  the  massive  forms  af  the  broadJeaved- trees 
of  the  plain.  It  is.  said  to  be  necessarily  planted  for  nursing 
other  trees ;  but  species,  I  should  think,  might  be  feimd,  liaving 
9II  the  requisites  of  nurse  plants,  as  well  as  little  starveling 
pines ;  some  may  be  found  of  far  greater  rapidity  of  growth, 
as  the  American  poplars,  where  effect  is  required  to  be 
speedily  produced. 

.  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  scattered  pines  cast  their 
long  shadows  .athwart  the  valley,  and  the  deep  silence  of 
evening  was  broken  only  by  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the 
torrent  rolling  along  its  centre.  We  had  reascended  a  con- 
siderable space,  when,  at  a  sudden  turning  of  the  path,  with 
a  rapid  descent,  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  lofty 
Aiguille,  revealed  themselves  at  once. 

A  glorious  sunset  streamed  along  the  valley,  and  showed 
the  Anveron,  in  molten  gold,  winding  through  its  wooded 
bottom.  On  the  left  Mont  Blanc  reared  ^^its  bald  awful 
summit,"  tipped  with  the  rosy  tint  of  dying  day.  Every 
recess  and  mountain  valley  was  cast  in  deep  and  dusky  shades 
while  the.  huge  glaciers  and  every  salient  mass  were  bathed 
in  auburn  light. ,  As  we  descended  slowly,  wrapt  in  ecstasy  at 
the  glorious  spectacle,  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
termination  of  the  valley,  and  all  within  it  was  veiled  in 
darkness.  Still  its  light  illuminated  the  summits  of  Mont 
Blanc,,  and  the  Aiguille,  that  rose  close  on  our  left,  like  some 
gigantic  obelisk,  so  steep  that  the  very  snow  cannot  rest 
upon  it :  rose-colour  and  green,  as  if  emerald  were  melting 
into  amethyst,  beamed  and  then  faded  from  them  both,  and 
all  was  dark;  but  still  the  wide  domains  of  snow  upon  Mont 
Blanc  relieved  themselves  against  the  purple  sky,  and  one 
solitary  star  shone  clear  and  steady  just  above  its  ample 
dome,  and  lights  now  here  and  there  began  to  twinkle 
through  the  vale.  We  mended  our  pace,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  comfortable  inn ;  the  sparkling  pine-log  fire ;  supper 
of. chamois,  with  other  appliances:  and  the  joyous  antici- 
pation of  the  morrow,  by  degrees  gave  way  to  i^igue,  and 
we  journeyed  to  the  Land  of  Nod. 

ILM. 
Dublin^  Jprily  1833. 

(To  be  coniinutd,) 
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Art.  111.     On  heating  by  the  Circulation  of  Fluids* 
By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

It  appears  strange  that  any  man  should  have  thrown  away 
his  money  upon  a  patent  for  circulating  hot  oil ;  after  the 
thing  had  been  so  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  and 
published  long  since  in  the  Trans.  Hprt.  Soc,  and  in  the  Gard. 
Mag.  Vol.  VIL  p.  177.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it,  that,  were 
the  patent  valid  as  a  patent,  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  bring- 
ing it  into  practice  are  such  as  would  render  it  useless.  Oil- 
possesses,  in  common  with  some  other  fluids,  when  hot,  such  a 
power  of  exuding  through  fissures,  or  the  minutest  capillary 
apertures,  that  it  is  found  almost  impossible,  if  not  wholly  so,* 
to  keep  the  joints,  &c.,  of  apparatus  ^containing  it  stanch  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  addition  to  this  inconvenience,  the 
danger  of  its  inflammation  is  imminent ;  for,  the  moment  the 
heat  becomes  sufficient  to  carbonise  the  oil  (and  there  is  no 
mode  of  regulating  or  preventing  this),  gas  begins  to  be 
generated,  and  conflagration  is  likdy  to  ensue*  Of  this  there 
was  a  lamentable  instance  at  a  sugar-baker's  in  London. 

The  advantage  proposed  in  heating. by  hot  oil  instead  of 
water,  is,  that,  oil  boiling  at  a  temperature  about  three  times 
as  high  as  water,  three  times  as  much  heat  will  be  developed, 
in  the  same  time,  from  an  equal  surface  of  ^n  oil  apparatus, 
as  from  that  of  hot  water ;  therefore,  that,  to  heat  a  given 
space  by  the  former  mode,  only  one  third  the  heating  sur- 
face will  be  required  as  by  the  latter ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  will  be  reduced  in  about  the  same 
ratio :  that  the  apparatus,  being  smaller,  takes  up  less  room, 
&C. ;  and  that  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  more  perfect, 
and  therefore  more  economical,  at  this  elevation  of  tem- 
perature than  at  a  lower  one.  Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  proposed  by  he&ting  with  fluids  at  a 
temperature  above. 2 12°  Fahrenheit;  for  effecting  which  two 
other  modes  have  also  been  proposed,  namely,  by  water 
heated  under  pressure  in  close  vessels,  and  by  using  saline 
solutions  as  the  medium  of  heat. 

To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Perkins's 
patent,  there  are  many  objections.  First,  the  extreme  danger 
which  ever  will  attend  the  exposure  of  metallic  vessels  to  * 
great  elastic  pressure,  however  contrived  or  skilfully  arranged 
and  managed.  The  rapid  destruction  of  those  tubes  which 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  fire ;  which,  namely,  the  con-  - 
tinu^  failure  of  the  generators,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
ill  success  of  Mr.  Perkins's  engine.     This  destructibn  of 
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tubes  any  one  acquainted  with  locomotive  engines  is  well 
aware  of.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  deposition  of  sediment 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  tubes,  and  the  dfiiSculties  of  origin- 
ally stanching  an  extensive  range  of  such  apparatus,'  and 
afterwards  maintaining  it  so,  against  the  efiects  of  expansion 
and  contraction. 

The  second  mode  proposed  is  by  using  a  solution  of 
lime,  or  some  other  saline  solution,  insteaa  of  water.  By 
tibis  no  great  increase  of  temperature  is  obtained,  and  the 
corrosion  of  the  apparatus  is  likely  to  be  very  great.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which 
it  can  be  c^  any  real  advantage,  to  heat  by  a  medium  cir- 
culating at  a  temperature  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
notwithstanding  the  speciousness  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  contrary  may  be  urged*  But,  where  any  such  advantage 
is  apparent,  I  now  propose  an  arrangement  at  least  free  from 
the  objections  of  the  preceding  ones,  whatever  it  may  have 
peculiar  to  itself* 

I  propose  to  use,  as  my  medium  of  circulation,  any  me- 
tallic alloy  which  wilt  melt  at  a  temperature  not  greatly 
exceeding  212°  Fahrenheit,  for  this  purpose:  that  composed 
of  bismfuth,  tin,  and  lead  will  probably  be  found  the  most 
convenient 

F^.  80.  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  simplest  possible  forms  of- 
this  apparatus.     The  large  tube,  shown  by  strong  lines,  con- 
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tains  within  its  whole  length  another  range  of  small  gas 
tttb^s,  thie  extremities  of  which  are  at  a  and  b.  The  tubes 
are  arranged  in  any  of  the  usual  forms  to  produce  circulation, 
and  have  at  one  extreme  a  hollow  cylindrical  wrought-iron 
boiler  (c)  which,  together  with  the  interspace  between  the 
outside  or  larger  tubes  and  the  inner  or  gas  tubes,  are 
filled  with  the  fusible  metallic  allov,  poured  in  hot,  throogli 
tubes  at  d  d,  which  have  a  loose  plug  or  piston  fitted  to  each, 
ahd  capable  of  being  withdrawn. 

The  extremities  of  the  gas  tube  (^  b)  communicate  w^h  a 
very  small  steam^bi^ler.  Now,  supposing  llie  apparatus  all 
full,  but  the  metal  cold  and  solid  in  it,  and  requiring  to  be 
heated*    By  a  shovelful  of  coals  steam  is  got  up  in  the: 
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little  steam-boiler;  by  which  means,  as.  it  passes  through  the 
ga&  tabesy  the  metallie  alloy  is  fused ;  during  which  operation 
a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  boiler  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
which  fuses  the  metal  therein,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  in 
fusion,  circulation  commences  throughout  the  system,  the 
same  as  in  any  other  fluid;  and  its  temperature  may  be 
raised,  if  necessary,  to  any  thing  below  that  at  which  the 
metal  becomes  volatile,  or  to  a  white  heat,  supposing  the 
apparatus  capable  of  sustiuning  it. 

In  this  arrangement,  then,  there  is  neither  pressure^ 
sediment,  nor  corrosion,  but  there  are  three  great,  but  per- 
fectly superable,  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  First,  the  very 
great  expwsion  and  contraction  of  the  metallic  alloy.  To 
correct  this,  glandsj  or  hollow  stuffing-boxes,  must  unite  the 
outside  pipes  at  various  appropriate  places ;  these  may  either 
be  altogether  metallic,  or,  what  I  should  prefer,  packed  with 
amianthus.  The  gas  tubes  must  likewise  be  inserted  into  the 
outside  tubing,  through  similar  stuffing-boxes. 

If  th^:^  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  glands,  no  danger 
from  irregular  expansion  need  be  apprehended  in  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  however  large  or  complicated.  The  second 
difficulty  is,  that  these  iiisible  alloys,  in  common  with  all 
crystalline  metals,  expand  at  the  moment  of  congelation;  amd 
that  with  such  force  as  to  rupture  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
incapable  of  yielding  to  it.  To  remedy  this,  aU  the  tubes 
must  be  of  wrought  iron,  and  not  very  thick.  They  should 
Ql  be  welded  tubes  (for  the  outside),  and 

rolled  or  drawn  into  the  section  shown 
hxjig.  81.,  or  some  modification  of  it. 

Tlius  the  exterior  tube  will  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  metal  it  contains  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  and  at  its  fusion 
again  will  return  to  its  former  shape,  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  iron.  The  third 
difficulty  consists  in  the  great  statical 
pressure  of  the  fluid  metal,  owing  to  its 
great  q>ecific  gravity,  on  the  parts  of  the  apparatus ;  so  that 
the  lower  part  of  it  would  have  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  the  square  inch  for  about  every  three  feet  in  hei^t. 
This  would  require  all  the  parts  so  exposed  to  be  strongly 
put  tog^er,  and  the  joints  well  made. 

In  point  of  danger  of  leakage,  the  metallic  medium,  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  over  either  oil  or  water ;  the  law  of  the 
capillary  ajttraction  of  fluid  metals  being  such  as  disposes; 
them  not  to  pass  with  facility  through  minute  apertures. 
.   With  regard  to  the  great  statical  pressure,  it  is  jto:be 
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remembered  that  it  is  statical^  and  not  elastic  as  in  Mr. 
Perkins's  apparatus,  and  therefore  that  the  worst  that  can 
follow  from  a  leak  is  the  metal  running  out.  The  boiler  for 
this  apparatus  may  be  very  small ;  in  feet,  little  more  than  a 
large  tube.  The  joints  of  the  gas  tubes  might  be  screwed  in 
the  common  way,  those  of  the  exterior  tabes  might  be 
flanged,  and  put  together  with  a  cement  of  red  lead  ground 
in  drying  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  fine  iron  borings,  which 
sets  very  hard  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  withal  retains  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity.  But  these  tubes  might  be  brazed 
together  in  such  lengths  as  would  supersede  all  joints  but 
those  at  the  glands. 

If  this  arrangement  be  not  very  valuable,  from  the  few 
occasions  for  its  use,  it  is,  I  believe,  at  least  new.  The  only 
metal  before  proposed  being  mercury,  the  employment  of 
which  is  precluded  by  its  expense  and  volatility. 

I  am  next  about  to  propose  an  arrangement  for  the  more 
economical  heating  of  very  extensive  ranges  of  hot<-houses, 
&c.,  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  by  burning  lime  in  the 
same  apparatus,  and  applying  the  heat  usually  wasted  in 
slacking  it  to  the  warming  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Dalton  has  shown  that  the  heat  of  lime  in  the  act 
of  being  slacked  is  equal  to  400°  Fahrenheit ;  and  I  have 
found  that,  under  proper  management,  a  given  quantity  of 
lime,  in  slacking,  will  raise  nearly  five  times  its  weight  of 
water  from  60^  Fahrenheit  to  the  boiling  point.  For  this 
purpose  I  propose  applying  either  of  the  arrangements, 
J^.  82.  or  83.,  whichever  may  be  found  more  advantageous;  and» 
possibly,  no  enlarged  experiments  being  tried,  much  better 
arrangements  than  either  may  be  devised.  In^.  82.,  a  a  are 
double  raised  inverted  conical  vessels,  which  act  alternately 
as  boilers;  their  inside,  or  hollow,  is  filled  with  the  lime^ 
stone  to  be  burnt,  and  the  fuel.  The  draught  of  this  kiln 
(for  so  the  boiler  becomes)  is  downwards  through  the  grates 
b  by  and  up  round  the  flues  cccc^  &c. ;  thus  also  heating  the 
water  in  the  boilers  contained  in  the  annular  conical  spaces 
ddj  and  carrying  it  to  circulate  through  properly  arranged 
tubes  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  a  charge  of  limestone  is 
burnt  down,  it  is  to  be  slacked  in  the  kiln,  by  opening  the 
cocks  e  e,  which  permit  a  flow  of  water  down  through  the 
vertical  axes,  or  tubes,  ff^  which  are  perforated  with  nume- 
rous holes,  below  the  level  of  the  line,  and  are  armed  with 
vanes,  or  knives,  round  their  circumference ;  and,  being  caused 
slowly  to  rotate,  by  the  vanes  of  a  smoke-jack,  ^,  placed  in 
the  flue,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means,  mix  up  the  wajtef 
and    the    lime,  and   br^ak  the  lumps  .of.  the  latter,;  4hus 
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preventing  it  from  clofj^ng,  and  in  swelling  (for  lime  in  slack- 
ing increases  greatly  in  bulk)  bulging  out  the  boilers.  When 
the  lime  is  all  slacked,  the  stoppers  k  k  are  to  be  pulled  out, 
andj  by  touching  a  trigger,  the  grates  h  b  fall  down,  and  per- 
mit the  lime  to  be  raked  out  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the  two 
kilns  must  be  always  burning,  and  the  lime  slacking  in  the' 
other,  that  the  draught  of  Uie  former  may  turn  the  axis  for 
the  latter. 

Fig.  83.  is  another  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose. 
Here  only  one  of  the  two  boilei>kilns  is  shown.  The 
boiler  is  here  a  hollow  cylinder  j  the  lime  is  thrown  In  at  the 
end  a,  and  raked  out  at  &:  c  c  c  are  the  tubes  for  the 
afiiision  of  water ;  d  d,  the  pipes  for  the  circulation  of  the 
hot  water.  The  Same  from  the  fireplace,  e,  passes  up 
through  the  lime,  down  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  by  the 
flue  /";  and,  finally,  op  the  funnel  g:  or  the  boiler  may  be  . 
used  as  a.  common  one,  independent  of  the  lime,  by  shutting' 
the  damper  h,  and  opening  two,  placed  one  at  each  side,  as 
at  i,  by  which  the  flame  passes  only  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler.  This  latter  arrangement  may  be  adopted  also  during 
the  time  the  lime  may  be  slacking  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
boiler.  The  lime  is  sustained  from  falling  down  into  the 
fines,  by  a- grate  at  ^;  /  is  an  air  tube  to  burn  the  smokeof 
the  fud  in  the  fireplace.  
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The  srgumeDts  that  may  be  adduced  in  fevour  of  this 
scbeme  are,  that^  wherever  there  is  a  large  range  of  hotr* 
bouses,  lime  is  contiaually  wgnting  ^  manure,  and  that  thus 
the  lime  burnt  would  be  no  drug,  and  the  heat  disengaged  in. 
slacking  it  might  be  economically  thus  emplt^^ :  that,  in- 
the  bnrning  oi  lime,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis* 
eogBged  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  thus  becomes 
in&untnable,  and  burns ;  so  that  the  lime  itself,  in  this  case,, 
becomes  a  valuable  fuel :  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  lime 
would  be  burnt  with  little  or  no  expense;  and,  instead  of  the 
beating  of  a  larce  range  of  houses  costing  a  large  annual 
sum,  would  produce  a  saving,  by  yielding  a  valuable  result. 
The  BiAe  argument  against  it  is  complication  of  apparatus : 
however,  experience  would  soon  simplify  that  gready. 

There  are  many  useful  appbcations  of  the  circulation  of 
hot  water  yet  to  be  thought  of,  and  many  thought  of  that 
have  not  yet  been  applied.  Why  might  not  the  feet  of 
outside  passengers  on  night  coaches  be  kept  warm  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  lanterns?  to  take  one  instance  out  of 
many. 

Should  you  approve  of  it  [we  do  most  cordially^,  I  will,  at  a: 
future  time,  send  you  some  fiirUier  thoughts  on  hot  water, &&- 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
gi.  Capd  Street,  DtMin,  Robert  MalUt.- 

jlpril  18.  18S3. 
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Art*  IV.  Rejoinder  to  the  Anstoer  of  the  Author  of  the  **  Domestic 
Gardener^ s  Manual!^  on  Questions  proposed  to  that  Gentleman  in 
Vol.  VIIL  p.  652-    By  Mr.  J.  Main. 

Sir, 

I  FEEL  very  much  obliged  by  your  condescensicMi  in  answer* 
^Dg  [p*  1B6.]  so  fiilly  and  so  candidly  the  queries  I  took  the 
liberty  of  proposing  to  you  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Maga-. 
zine.  Haying  given  your  answer  an  attentive  perusal,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that,,  from  the  whole  of  your  arguments,  it  is 
to  me  sufficiently  obvious  that  you  have  not  perceived  exactly 
the  drift  of  my  questions;  your  reply  relates  only  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  elements  of  plants^  while  my  questions 
reterred  to  \i\e  formation  of  the  organisation.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  restate  my  questions  somewhat  more 
fiiUy,  and  to  add  some  brief  comment,  which,  while  it  will 
place  the  former  in  a  proper  light,  will  also  show  to  what 
they  tended. 

My  first  question  is  simply  this,  Can  the  organic  structure 
iff  plants  heformfid  by  or  out  of  their  juices  ?  I  call  all  juices 
of  a  plant  the  sap,  whether  in  its  crudest  state,  as  pure 
water,^  or  after  its  assimilation  into  the  consistence  of  resin, 
gum,  oil,  milk,  pulp,  or  jelly.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ccm- 
ditions  it  is  found  in  all  plants,  and  either  concreted  or  fluid, 
occupying  the  cellular,  vascular,  or  tubular  organs,  or  exuded 
therefrom,  and  appearing  on  the  buds,  in  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  exterior.  The  sap  is  therefore 
an  important  constituent  of  the  system,  and  quite  distinct,  in 
my  opinion,  from  the  organic  frame  which  elaborates  and 
contains  it.  I  ask,  then,  is  the  latter  formed  by  any  possible 
abrogation  of  the  former  ?  in  other  words,  are  the  pellicles 
of  the  cells,  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  or  tubes  of  the  structure, 
or  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  various  membranes,  generated  by 
associations  of  the  rarer  or  grosser  particles,  or  globules,  of 
the  sap  ?  In  your  various  respectable  writings,  and  in  your 
answer  before  me,  you  seem  convinced  afiirmatively.  This 
is  your  position;  which  (though  supported  by  many  great 
names)  I  deem  untenable,  and  which,  indeed,  called  forth 
the  queries  I  presumed  to  propose  to  you. 

As  proof  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  organisable  properties  of 
the  sap,  you  refer  me  to  one  of  our  first  physiological 
authorities,  and  to  on  ii^enious  experiment  made  by  that 
acute  observer  of  nature.  But  as  neither  the  high  respect- 
ability of  the  experimentalist  nor  the  result  of  the  experiment 
itself  can  bear. upon  or  alter  the  simple  question  proposed  by 
me,  I  must  decline  giving  any  opinion  thereon,  more  espe- 
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cially  as  the  results   of  such  experiments   are   not   always 
uniform,  differing  according  to  the  time  and  manner  of  per- 
formance ;  indeed,  I  might  add,  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  sap  and  membranous  Jrame  or 
structure  of  vegetables;    but  there   is  another  equdly  im- 
portant matter  to  be  adverted  to;    I  mean,  ^e  elements  of 
vegetables.     These,  you  say,  are  chiefly  the  constit^^its  of 
^ater,   viz.  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;    the  chemical 
essences  or   bodies  of  which  the  vegetable  frame  is  com- 
pounded ;  the  pabulum  by  which  it  is  enlarged,  and  without 
constant  supplies  of  which  a  plant  remains  stunted,  or  would 
in  the  end  inevitably  perish.     All  this  1  firmly  believe,  and 
it  is  an  admission  which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  cor- 
roborative of  all  you  have  advanced,  and  contend  for,  relative 
to  the  growth  of  plants ;  but  I  presume  to  think  that  a  little 
further  consideration  and  explanation  will  show,  not  only  that 
such  distinction  is  just,  and  therefore  necessary,  in  physio- 
logical investigations,  but  that  they,  viz.  vegetable  elements 
and   vegetable  organisation,   should   never    be   confounded 
together,    so   as   to  attribute  to  the    former  the  power  of 
generating  'the  latter.     Your  ideas  appear  to  be,  that  vege- 
table   food,    in    conjunction    with    the    vital   energies   and 
**  chemico-electrical  influences  "  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
goes  directly  to  form  new  organs.     My  opinion  is,  that  nu- 
trition received  into  the  system  goes  only  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  elements  already  existing  in  the  membranous 
fabric,    serving  to   dilate   and   expand    the   same;    not  by 
addition  of  new  cells,  tubes,  or  fibres,  but  simply  by  enlarge- 
ment of  those  already  there.     You  assume  that,  by  certain 
and  peculiar  combinations  of  vegetable  elements  acted  on  by 
*^the  great  natural   agents,"    new  organic   bodies  may  be 
generated.     I  humbly  imagine  this  to  be  impossible ;  because 
siich  a  phenomenon  has  never  been  seen,  nor  do  we  ever 
witness  any  vegetable  body  produced,  unless  it  originates 
from'  a  seed,  propago,  tuber,  or  other  dissevered  member  of  a 
plant.     The  organisation  and  specific  structure  are  certainly 
rudimental ;  these  are  amplified,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
eletniental  fluids  absorbed  by  the  receptive  spongioles  and 
pores  of  the  cuticle,-  but  iiot  one  additional  cell  can  possibly 
be  formed  by  any  such  augmentation  of  either  gaseous  or 
aqueous  fluids.     Can  we  siippose,  with  BufFon,  that  nature 
abounds  in  ^^  living  of^gdnic  particles ;''  and  that  these,  by 
concurring  circumstances,  associate   by  accident,  and  form 
vesicles,  laminae,  tissues,  fibres,  and  all  other  organic  struc- 
ture, in  the  same  way  as  Crystals  are  formed  ?     Such  doc-! 
trine,  I  presume,  cannot  be  sound  philosophy.     If  there  were 
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not, determinate  rudimental  atructure,  the  combinations  of  the 
jntrosusc^pted  aliment  would  be  fmttdtously  arranged^  and 
all  3p^ific  structure  would  be  irregular  and  confusedly 
disponed.      . 

These,  my  humble  opinions  of  vegetable  elements,  accre- 
tion, and  developement,  will  readily  account  for  my  second 
question,  relative  to  the  instances  of  orgamV  bodies. being 
formed. out  of  inorganic  matter,  and  on  which  I  requested 
information.  On  this  question  you  have  been  pleased  to  give 
as  .an  instance  the  new  growth  of.  a  potted  vine,  forced  under 
your  own  eye.  You  solicit  my  attention  to  the  new  organisr 
ation  exhibited  in  the  elongated  shoots,  and  ask  whence  it 
came.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  in  stating  that  the. whole 
was  contained  in  the  buds  before  expansion,  and  the  increase 
of  the  elements  was  derived  from  the  manured  earth  and 
water  with  which  the  vine  was  supplied.  The  chemical 
elements  of  carbon,  &c.,  contained  in  the  expansible  organ- 
isation of  the  buds  were  excited  into  action  .by  heat  and 
light;  and,  in  every  moment  of  the  growth,  fresh  supplies  of 
those  elements  were  received  to  dilate  the  pellicle  of  every 
ce^ll,  elongate  every  tube,  and  engross  every  fibre  composing 
the  several  membranes  of  the  plant.  I  could  prove  by  a 
thousand  instances,  were  it  necessary,  that  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  organisation  has  rudimental  preexistence.  It  is 
a.  fact  admitting  not  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  for,  if  it  could  be 
proved. that  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  of  vegetables 
was  .self-produced,  or  if  even  the  most  inconsiderable  portion 
of  a  vegetable  organ  could  be  formed  from  the  mere  union 
of  vegetable  elements,  then,  in  the  same  way,  we  should  not 
ovAynsive  adventitious  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit,  but  adven-f 
titious  herbs,,  and  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Chemistry  can  form  crystals,  marble,  and  even  the  hardest 
of  all  mineral  bodies,  out  of  what  was  once  in  a  state  of 
fluidity ;  but  can  any  possible  combination  of  chemical  bodies 
and  powers  originate  the  smallest  jFKingus,  or  the  minutest 
species  of  Infusoria  ?  Some  natural  philosophers  labour  in  vain 
to  account  for  th<t  primitive  formations  of  plants  and  animals  by 
their  principles  of  science ;  and  so,  I  dare  think,  will  vege- 
table physiologists  be  puzzled,  if  they  deny  preexisting  organ- 
isation. If,  therefore,  a  plant  cannot  originate  itself,  nor 
acquire  existence  without  a  rudiment ;  so  neither,  it  follows  as 
a  corollary,  can  the  smallest  member  or  appendage  of  a 
vegetable  be  developed,  unless  it  arise. from  a  preexisting 
congenerous  membrane.  (See  Dom.  Gard.  Man.,  p.  274.)  . 
From  these  circumstances  we  arrive  at,  I  think,  a  Just  and 
rational  conclusion,  viz.,  that  vegetable  sap  is  not  organisabUs 
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because,  in  whatever  state  it  is  found,  rither  in  or  out  of  a 
plant,  it  is  always  homogeneous;  for  instance,  resin,  gum, 
&c.  That  state  of  the  alburnum  called  cambium^  or  pulp,  is  not 
sap,  though  fully  charged  with  it.  This  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  prove  elsewhere  * ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  discuss  it  in  these  pages.  I  shall  only  add  that  I 
consider  it  impossible  that  either  bark,  wood,  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,  or  fruit  can  receive  form,  texture,  or  ligneous  con- 
sistence adventitiously,  even  from  the  most  elaborated  and 
concentrated  accumulations  of  that  vegetable  product  the 
sap ;  and  this  doctrine  I  must  continue  to  bold,  until  you  or 
45ome  other  philosopher  can  clearly  show  that  plants  have, 
and  may,  come  into  existence  equivocally.  It  is  not  necessary 
I  should  notice  the  other  circumstances  alluded  to  in  your 
answer,  relative  to  the  secretions  of  animals,  and  trans- 
mutability  of  inorganic  fluids  and  solids,  because  they  do  not 
bear  on  my  questions,  and,  moreover,  on  these  points  we 
mostly  agree. 

But,  however  you  may  receive  or  reject  what  I  have 
advanced  as  explanatory  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  you,  be  assured.  Sir,  that  I  feel  much  obliged  by 
the  civility  which  dictated,  and  the  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  elements  of  plants  contained  in,  your  answer.  I  regret 
much  my  ignorance  of  chemical  science,  and  consequent  inca- 
pacity for  treating  my  view  of  the  subject  as  it  might  be  treated. 
All  I  know  of  that  excellent  science  I  have  gleaned  chiefly 
from  yourself;  and  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  you  have 
rendered  essential  service  to  practical  gardening,  by  having 
united  the  two  studies  more  intimately  in  the  Domestic  Gar'* 
dener^s  Manual^  than  had  been  done  by  any  previous  author ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that,  in  all  your  future 
experiments  and  observations  on  vegetable  phenomena,  you 
will  have  an  eye  to  the  distinction,  which  I  have  so  feebly 
tried  to  point  out,  between  the  enlargement  of  the  vegetable 
frame,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  elements.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  (should  you  approve  the 
doctrine) ;  find  such  a  disquisition  from  your  pen,  appended 
to  future  editions  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  would 
be  very  serviceable  to  practical  men. 

With  best  wishes  that  you  may  be  long  able  and  inclined 
to  prosecute  your  studies,  in  the  different  branches  of  science 
you  have  chosen  to  illustrate, 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
May  4.  1833.  J.  M^rm 

*  Vegetable  Physiology  practically  applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Garden,  the  Field,  and  the  Forest ;  now  in  the  press,  in  one  small  volume 
8vo.     Orr,  Paternoster  Row. 
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To  ike  Conduc^r  of  the  Gardenet's  Magazine. 

Sir,  . 

I  DARE  not  directly  presume  to  address  my  gratuitous 
respondent,  Joseph  liay ward,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Science 
of  Horlicidtvrey  &c.  &c.,  and  therefore  trust  to  your  kind- 
ness to  give  insertion  to  a  very  few  words  by  way  of  rejoinder 
to  the  ODservations  of  that  gentleman,  (p.  192.) 

In  the  first  place,  I  ought  to  consider  it  an  honour  that  any 
question  proposed  by  me  should  attract  the  notice  of  one 
who  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  writings  on 
the  science  of  both  farming  and  gardening.  Secondly,  my 
thanks  are  due  for  his  mercifid  consideration,  in  refraining  to 
give  an  answer  which  I  could  ^^not  understand  ;^^  and,  more- 
over, for  the  very  homely  instance  which  he  has  been  please^ 
to  give  of  the  organisable  properties  of  my  "  mother's  milk,^* 
which,  he  assumes,  gave  me,  during  babyhood,  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  all  pther  appurtenances  to  boot.  These,  however, 
I  humbly  imagine,  I  possessed  long  before  I  yet  had  blest 
my  poor  dear  mother's  sight.  No  doubt,  that  maternal  Jluid^ 
gave  me  what  Sir  John  Falstaff  called  themes ;  but  I  much 
question  (foolishly  perhaps)  whether,  if  I  had  sucked  till 
now,  I  ever  should  have  had  another  head  or  an  extra* 
limb. 

Mr.  Hayward  can  hardly  be  serious  in  referring  me  to  the 
earthy  dejwsit  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle ;  for  surely  tHe 
most  consummate  science  would  fail  to  prove  that  to  be 
organised  matter.  But  this  reference,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
was  only  a  slip  of  the  pen;  and  therefore,  as  in  candour 
bound,  I  willingly  exercise  that  tribute  of  compassion  due  to 
any  man  of  science  who  inadvertently  writes  what,  on  re- 
consideration, he  must  feel  he  never  could  intend.  I  shall  not 
add  a  blemish  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  by  alluding  to  the 
style  of  Mr.  Hayward's  letter :  that  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
May  4.  1833.  J.  Main. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Effhcts  of  Terrestrial  Radiation  on  the  Processes 
of  Vegetation  ;  and  some  Account  of  the  Chinese  Method  of  propa* 
gating  Fruit  Trees.    By  J.  Murray,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Of  all  the  sciences,  it  will  be  granted,  on  every  hand,  none 

is  more  connected  with  horticulture  than  that  of  chemistry. 

It  is  indeed  its  sun  and  centre ;  and,  without  the  application 

of  chemical  laws  and  phenomena  to  horticultUre>.its  principles 
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remain  unknown;,  the  pursuit  is  a  species  of  rude  chance 
game :  not  to  mention  tne  world  of  life  and  interest  which  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  can  impart 
to  the  cultivated  intellect  The  physiology  of  plants,  or  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  vegetation,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  domains  of  chemical  science.  In 
saying  thus  much,  however,  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
underrating  the  importance  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
which  rule  the  atmosphere  in  its  temperature,  barometry, 
and  hygrometry.  These  are  essentially  connected  with  tne 
rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  vegetation,  or  its  full  establish- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  healthy  luxuriance.  Above  all  (though 
a  question  too  lightly  esteemed)  is  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  electrical  relations  of  individuals  which 
constitute  the  living  mass  of  vegetation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  practical  gardener  discards  every  instrument  save 
the  thermometer.  Although  I  am  far  from  denying  it  a  place, 
and  that  an  important  one,  in  the  scale  of'- usefulness,  I 
mean  to  assert  that  the  hydrometer  and  aerial  electroscope 
may  safely  dispute  with  the  thermometer  the  point  of  priority. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  would  be  premature  in  me 
to  allude  to  a  series  of  experiments  now  in  progress,  and 
which  promise  curious  and  interesting  results.  I  may  safely, 
however,  venture  to  say  that  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
radiation,  too  little  attended  to  in  even  the  science  of  horti- 
culture, are  in  many  instances  the  very  hinges  on  which  the 
success  of  an  abundant  and  mature  crop  of  fruit  depends. 

In  the  present  communication,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
supply  a  few  remarks  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  this  country  (in  the  open  air),  as  elucidating  scien- 
tific principles  which  I  am  engaged  in  carrying  into  effect, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  bring  the  question  before  your  readers 
as  early  as  possible,  to  enable  them,  should  they  approve 
of  my  reasoning  and  plan  of  pursuit,  to  follow  out  into 
practice  the  principles  now  propounded  for  their  consider- 
ation. To  this  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
Chinese  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees ;  and  I  may  avail 
myself  of  a  future  opportunity  to  transmit  a  model  of  an 
improvement  I  have  made  in  the  machine  employed  to  enclose 
the  ball  of  earth  and  confine  the  newly  formed  roots. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  cooling  process  of  radiation,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  lowered 
so  considerably,  differs  materially  on  the  inclination  of  the 
hill  compared  with  the  bosom  of  the  valley.  Mr.  Danieli, 
indeed,  states,  on  one  occasion,  a  difference  amounting  to  30^: 
that  is  to  say,  the  thermometer  on  the  inclined  surface  maii>- 
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tained  a  higher  temperature  by  SO^  than  another  placed  on 
the  horizontal  or  level  plane  of  the  adjoining  valley.  This 
difference  is  certainly  enormous ;  but  it  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  a  slope,  an  inclined  bank  for  instance,  radiates  less 
by  many  degrees  than  the  surface  which  is  altogether  hori- 
zontal. Indeed,  I  think  we  may  collect  abundant  proofs  of 
this  important  fact  among^the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of 
Italy.  On  the  plains  of  Redmont,  the  vines  which  are  suf- 
fered to  attain  a  considerable  altitude  on  lofty  poles,  planted 
as  their  support,  are  detached  from  these  poles  towards  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  prostrated  on  the  earth,  where  they 
are  secured  from  injury  by  the  straw.  This  treatment  pro- 
tects them  from  the  effects  of  the  intense  though  short  winter 
which  reigns  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont;  for,  even  at  Turin, 
the  water  in  my  room  has  been  congealed  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ice  throughout  its  entire  extent.  The  olive  succeeds  in  Tus- 
cany ;  but  the  almond,  pomegranate,  and  plants  of  the  Citrus 
family  flourish  but  imperfectly  :  and  yet,  on  the  acclivities  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Apennines,  which  forms  a  semicircle 
round  the  magnificent  city  of  Genoa,  you  find  that  the  pome- 
granate, the  lemon,  and  the  orange  mature  their  fruit  and 
luxuriate.  Even  the  imperial  city  is  indebted  for  her  palm 
branches  to  the  palms  which  succeed  in  the  open  air  at  Nice. 
Now,  the  only  difference  in  these  circumstances  consists  in  a 
reduction  of  the  loss  sustained  by  radiation,  and  the  attem- 
pered influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  which  more  than  counter- 
balance the  increase  of  warmth  imparted  by  the  sunbeams  to 
a  more  southern  clime :  perhaps  even  the  excellence  of  Monte 
Somma  wines  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  acclivity  on 
which  the  vineyards  are  planted.  To  my  vision,  fruit  trees 
planted  on  terraces,  and  rising  one  above  the  other,  in  amphi- 
theatrical  form,  appear  beautiful;  but  this  has  become,  I 
suppose,  unfashionable,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  gem  from 
the  antique.  Now,  restlessness  in  search  of  something  new, 
however  absurd,  is  incessant.  The  ancients  appear,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  known  what  they  were  about ;  and  I  must 
frankly  confess  that,  in  my  estimation,  they  acted  wisely,  and 
had  the  better  of  us,  and  that  we  are  decidedly  in  the  rear. 
To  this  cause  I  attribute  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Land 
of  Judea  in  former  times.  Its  susceptibility  is  sufliciently 
apparent,  and  there  still  remain  existing  vestiges  of  this  mode 
of  cultivating  the  flanks  of  the  valleys,  or  the  sides  of  the 
diversified  hills  of  Palestine,  to  a  considerable  altitude;  It  is 
still)  however,  very  questionable,  whether  low  walls,  con- 
structed of  brick,  or  of  stone  and  mortar,  quite  vertical, 
would  succeed  so  well  as  the  surface  of  a  calcareous  or  sandy 
VoL^  IX.  —  No.  44.  V 
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soil,  at  an  angle,  for  example,  of  45°.     A  sandy  soil  absorbs 
heat,  and  continues  heated,  because  sand  is  an  indifferent 
radiator,  and  is,  moreover,  a  non-conductor  of  caloric  (heat) ;  > 
so  that  vines,  &c.,  in  contact  with  such  a  surface,  would  be . 
more  than  compensated  for  the  temperature  they  would  lose 
through  the  medium  of  radiation ;  which  would  also  be  at- : 
tenuated  from  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

At  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Selkirk,  near  Kirk- 
cudbright, I  remember  to  have  seen  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  my  views,  in  the  case  of  pear  trees  pinioned  to  trellis* 
work  on  such  an  inclined  surface  as  I  have  described ;  and  I : 
have  always  understood  that  the  crops  of  fruit  which  these 
trees  carried  were  remarkable  both  for  quantity  and  quality : 
indeed,  it  must  be  apparent,  that,  under  such  conditions,  spring 
frosts  can  have  little  or  no  influence ;  because  these  frosts  are 
entirely  connected  with  the  principles  of  radiation,  and  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmospheric 
medium.  If  the  soil  is  not  of  a  sandy  consistence,  in  that 
case  I  would  employ  a  thin  stratum  of  sand.  I  have  in  my 
little  garden  just  such  a  surface  inclined  and  sandy,  and  have, 
planted  vines  with  an  intention  to  train  them  on  the  surface^ 
on  a  framework,  something  like  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the 
hot-bed.  The  vine  I  am  making  my  experiments  with  is  called 
Miller's  black  grape.  I  have  already  had  ample  proof  that 
the  healthy  luxuriance  of  other  tender  plants  does  not  sufier,^ 
and  that  frost  has  little  or  no  effect  on  such  an  exposure. 

For  the  purpose  of  maturing  the  fruit,  I  shall  throw  a 
veil  of  black  gauze  over  the  vines ;  and  this  will  secure  m^  the 
effects  of  a  powerful  absorption  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the. 
sun's  beams.  Though  the  radiation  from  a  black  surface  is 
proportional  to  its  absorbent  capacity,  it  will  operate  during 
the  lengthened  day  (and  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  night! 
is  reduced  to  its  minimum)  in  the  maturation  of  the  fruit, 
while  the  sandy  surface  is  retentive,  from  its  non-conducting 
character.  If  bunches  of  grapes  on  vines  exposed  sub  dio^  or 
reared  in  the  open  air,  be  tied  up  in  white  bags,  they  will 
scarcely  ripen,  are  small,  and  want  flavour;  but  if  other 
bunches  on  the  same  tree  be  confined  in  bags  of  black  crape, 
the  contrast  is  very  striking,  in  the  latter  being  fully  ripe, 
large,  and  of  a  flavour  equal  to  those  cultivated  on  a  foreign 
soil.  This  fact  explains  the  principle  on  which  I  would  veil 
my  vines  with  sable  weeds ;  further  explanation  would,  there- 
fore, be  superfluous  and  unnecessary. 

Respecting  the  Chinese  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees, 
it  is  merely  requisite  to  detach  a  strip,  or  narrow  riband» 
of  bark  from  the  branch  or  limb  which  is  to  be  separated.. 
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The  Chinese  apply  to  this  a  ball  of  earth  mingled  with  clay, 
to  impart  greater  consistency  to  it,  and  this  is  covered  with 
moss,  and  secured  by  bandages  formed  of  some  pliant  ma- 
terial :  a  small  pan,  containing  water,  is  suspended  over  it, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  ball  moist.  This  method,  as  success- 
fully pursued  in  this  country,  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Sir  Lauchlan  MacLean  of  Sudbury.  The  Italians  often  adopt 
the  plan;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  orange  tree,  14  feet  high, 
loaded  with  growing  fruit,  thus  separated  from  the  aged 
parent  stock,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Naples. 
I  have  witnessed  the  plan  in  full  operation  near  the  royal  ob- 
servatory of  that  city.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  that  no 
time  is  lost  in  the  growth  of  the  tree ;  nay,  the  very  abs- 
traction of  the  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  rather  expedites 
than  otherwise  the  evolution  of  fruit.  The  Italians  have 
improved  on  the  rude  plan  of  the  Chinese,  by  enclosing  in  a 
tin  case  the  stem  of  the  future  independent  tree:  it  is  filled 
with  earth,  pressed  down,  and  covered  with  moss,  which 
is  preserved  moist  in  the  way  I  have  already  described. 
This  part  of  it  I  have  improved,  by  suspending  the  tin  vessel 
which  contains  the  water  on  an  adjoining  branch  above  the 
ball,  while  a  woollen  thread,  previously  moist,  forms  a  line  of 
communication,  and  affords  a  constant  regular  supply,  on  the 
principle  of  the  siphon,  and  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  thread.  A  lid  prevents  the  loss  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  confined  in  the  vessel. 

A  linear  incision  in  the  bark  above  a  bud,  it  has  been 
stated,  will  convert  that  bud  into  a  branch.  Last  season  I 
tried  several  experiments  of  this  kind  on  a  fig,  cutting  out  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark,  over  the  bud,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
V,  and  succeeded  in  producing  branches  in  five  out  of  seven 
instances.  The  want  of  success  in  these  two,  I  suspect,  arose 
from  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  bark,  and 
insufficient  depth  of  the  incision. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Jan.  20.  1833.  J.  Murray. 


Art.  VI.     On  Arboriculture  in  relation  to  Geology. 

By  Causidicus. 

Sir, 
I  VENTURE  to  trouble  you  with  some  remarks  on  the  pre- 
dilection which  different  trees  indicate  for  different  soils,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  occasionally  furnish  hints  to  planters 

for  their  sdection  of  species,  and  prevent  the  meagre,  starved/ 
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and  poverty-stricken  appearance  which  is  too  often  manifest, 
notwithstanding  that  heavy  expenses  have  been  incurred,  when 
the  planter  has  rather  considered  what  trees  he  should  like  to 
see  grow  around  him,  than  what  trees  the  land  is  most  con- 
genial to  [see  Vol.  VII.  p.  373.1  or  has  given  a  general  order 
to  his  nurseryman,  leaving  him  to  supply  whatever  is  most 
abundant,  or  best  grown,  in  his  own  stock,  without  giving  him 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  soil,  situation,  or  climate, 
in  which  the  plantations  are  to  be  made. 

The  soils  to  which  my  observation  has  been  principally 
directed,  because  I  have  been  most  familiar  with  them,  are  the 
calcareous  strata,  and  particularly  the  chalk ;  a  stratum  which 
subtends  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  England  ;  extend- 
ing, with  some  intermission,  from  Beer  in  Dorsetshire  to 
Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshire.  This  rock,  though  suf- 
ficiently porous  to  permit  water  to  percolate  through  it,  so  that 
it  is  rarely  troubled  with  surface  water,  yet  has,  like  all  other 
calcareous  matter,  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water ;  and  the 
consequence  of  these  two  properties,  namely,  its  attraction  for 
water,  and  its  porous  texture,  is,  that  this  soil  operates  as  a 
sponge,  suffering  the  supei*fluous  water  to  sink  down  to  a  lower 
level,  but  retaining  a  quantity  of  water  so  closely  combined 
with  its  own  substance,  that  it  will  not  freely  give  it  out  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  although  it  long  continues  to  afford  a  sufHcieixt 
supply  to  the  fibres  of  the  vegetables  which  invest  it.  We 
accordingly  see  that  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  chalk 
downs  do  not  burn  up  with  the  summer  heat,  even  under  a 
very  high  and  long-continued  temperature:  if  they  appear 
brown  or  yellow,  the  colour  is  only  that  of  the  ripened  stalks  of 
the  grass ;  but  the  leaves  are  still  green,  and  the  corn  and  pulse 
crops  on  the  chalk,  even  in  a  dry  summer,  are  less  deficient 
in  straw  than  are  the  same  crops  on  many  other  soils ;  and 
they  never,  through  excess  of  heat  or  drought,  fail  of  finding 
a  competent  supply  of  moisture  below  their  roots,  to  swell  the 
grain  with  farina  of  the  best  quality.  This  rock  is,  for  the 
most  part,  too  compact  to  admit  the  roots  of  trees  freely  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  its  fissures,  until  it  has  first  been 
trenched,  or  otherwise  broken  up ;  but,  as  well  the  detritus 
which  covers  it  (and  which  usually  consists  of  a  calcareous 
loam,  varying,  at  different  places  in  its  depth,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  silex,  of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  argil,  which  are 
mixed  with  it),  as  also  the  chalk  itself,  when  trenched,  evince 
an  aptitude  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants  usually  considered 
as  aquatics,  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  flourishing  so  lux- 
uriantly in  very  elevated  situations,  and  far  remote  from  any 
visible  reservoir  of  water,  either  on  the  surface  or  beneath  it. 
Thus,  the  abele,  or  silver  poplar  (K)pulus  dlba),  the  black 
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Italian  poplar  {P.  acladesca),  Lombardy  poplar  {P.  dilat&ta), 
the  red-twigged  osier  (S^lix  rubra),  round-leaved  sallow  (Salix 
caprea),  the  Huntingdon  willow  (iSaiix  ^Iba  ?),  and  the  alder 
{A^\n\}s  glutinosa),  all  flourish  with  surprising  success  in  a 
trenched  chalk  soil,  though  it  be  almost  destitute  of  any  surface 
covering  of  vegetable  earth,  and  apparently  barren.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  made  more  extensive  experiments  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  species  of  aquatic  trees  on  chalk  soils ;  but 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  ought  to  be  considered  as 
affording  sufficient  encouragement  to  try  the  iS&lix  Russelhana 
(Bedford  willow),  jRopulus  macrophylla,  or  Ontario  poplar, 
and  other  valuable  trees  of  similar  habits.  I  feel,  however, 
called  on  to  declare,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  having  observed 
either  of  these  trees  spontaneously  produced  on  the  chalk, 
except  the  5alix  cstprea  (sallow)  and  Populus  alba  (abele). 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  certain  native  British  trees 
and  shrubs  which  I  have  observed  to  grow  spontaneously  and 
vigorously  on  the  chalk  and  its  detritus:  — 

^cer  campestre,  common  maple ;  ^^tula  alba,  common 
birch;  JBuxus  sempervirens,  tree  box;  Clematis  Vit^lba,  tra- 
veller's joy;  C6rnus  sanguinea,  common  dogwood;  C&rylus 
^vellana,  common  hazel ;  Cratae'gus  Oxyac^ntha,  whitethorn ; 
JSuonymus  europae^us,  European  spindle  tree;  i^us  sylvatica, 
common  beech;  i^^inus  excelsior,  common  ash;  Juglans 
r^gia,  walnut;  c/iiniperus  communis,  common  juniper;  Ziigiis- 
trum  vulgare,  privet;  P&pulus  alba,  abele  tree;  Populus 
tr6mula,  aspen  tree;  Priinus  spinosa,  blackthorn;  Pyrus 
communis,  wild  pear  tree ;  Pyvus  ilfalus,  common  crab  tree; 
Pyrus  -4^ria,  whitebeam  tree ;  Pyrus  iS&rbus,  true  service  tree ; 
Qu6rcus  iZobur,  oak;  JRhamnus  cath^rlicus,  buckthorn; 
JRhamnus  Frangula,  berry-bearing  alder,  provincially  black- 
wood  ;  iSalix  c^prea,  round- leaved  sallow ;  /Samb^cus  j&'bulus, 
dwarf  elder  [a  herbaceous  plant] ;  Sambucus  nigra,  common 
elder ;  Tax  us  baccata,  common  yew ;  Tilia  parvif^lia,  red- 
twigged  linden  tree ;  (71mus  montsLna,  wych  hazel ;  (71mus 
campestris,  English  elm ;  Fiburnum  O^pulus,  Guelder  rose, 
provincially  coppice  alder ;  Fibdmum  Lantana,  wayfaring 
tree,  provincially  whitewood. 

There  are  certain  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk,  of  a  fine 

soft  texture,  the  creta  scriptoria^  into  which  the  roots  of  the 

oak  so  penetrate,  as  to  make  that  tree  flourish  in  a  singular 

manner,  attaining  in  those  situations  great  height,  and  having 

the  bark  of  its  young  branches  shining  like  silver,  of  beauty 

not  inferior  to  that  which  adorns  the  silver  bark  of  the  oak 

woods  on  the  schist  of  Devon ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 

oak  on  the  chalk,  though  it  spontaneously  propagates  itself, 
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js  small  9nd  ^tuntedi  md  is  by  no  means  the  most  splendid 
fsample  of  tb^  species^  The  ash,  too,  althongh  it  is  spon* 
taneously  {^opfigated  in  great  plenty,  does  not,  except  in 
certain  $oft  beds  of  the  chalk,  attain  great  size ;  and  it  is 
extremely  subject,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  mountain  limestone, 
and  on  otb^r  calcareous  soils,  to  be  affected  and  destroyed  by 
xbe  canker;  which  disease  often  also  attacks  and  destroys 
^ome  of  the  young  beeches. 

With  these  materials,  howerer,  it  is  very  practicable  to 
create  stately  groves,  dense  covers,  valuable  timber,  productive 
^coppices,  and  beautiful  and  varied  scenery. 

Ther<9  are  also  plants,  as  well  many  exotics  long  esta- 
blished in  this  country  as  native  species,  which  are  not 
the  ^oqtaoeous  growth  of  this  stratum,  to  which,  never- 
theless, the  chalk  soil  is  congenial.  Such  are :  < —  A^c&t  p\s^ 
tanoides,  Norway  maple;  ^''sculus  Hippoc^tstanum  (pro- 
vided there  be  a  depth  of  calcareous  loam  above  the  chalk 
rock) ;  ^'Inus  glutin^sa,  common  alder ;  ^''rbutus  L^nedo, 
arbutus;  v^t^da  japonica,  Japanese  gold  plant;  Bdddle/z  glo- 
bosa,  globe-flowered  buddlea;  Carpinus  ^etulus,  hornbeam; 
ITistus,  numerous,  probably  all  the  hardy  sorts;  Cblutee, 
bladder  senpa ;  C6rnus  alba,  white-berried  cornel ;  C^tisus 
Z/aburnum,  laburnum ;  Cytisus  alpinus,  Scotch  laburnum ; 
C^tisus  nigricans,  black-rooted  cytisus ;  £u6nymus  latifolius, 
broad-leaved  spindle  tree;  Kerr/a  (C6rchorus)  jap6nica, 
Japanese  kerria;  Xaurus  nobilis,  common  bay  tree;  Phil- 
adelphqs  coronarius,  mock  orange ;  Platanus  orientalis,  orien- 
tal plane;  P}atanus  occidentalis,  occidental  plane;  Pinus 
Z/arix,  larch ;  Pinus  Picea,  silver  fir ;  Pinus  -4^bies,  spruce 
fir ;  Pinus  sylvestris,  Scotch  pine ;  Pinus  iStr6bu6,  Weymouth 
pine ;  'PppuJus  acladesca,  black  Italian  poplar ;  P6pulus  dila- 
iata,  I^mbardy  poplar;  Prunus  armeniaca,  apricot;  Prunus 
insititia,  bull^ce  plum ;  Priinus  domestica,  common  plum ; 
J^bamqus  ^Jaternus,  alaternus;  j?6sa  moschkta,  musk-scented 
rose;  JZubus  Idae'us,  raspberry;  jSanibucus  racem^sa,  red- 
berried  elder ;  Thiija  orientalis,  Chinese  arbor  vitse ;  Thuja 
occidentyis,  American  arbor  vitec ;  Tllia  europse\  comrhon 
linden  tree;  Fiburnum  Tinus,  laurustinus;  and,  doubtless, 
ipany  qth^r^,  which  have  not  met  any  observation. 

Of  the  pine  tribe,  the  larch  seems  to  succeed  best ;  next 
tp  that  the  Weymouth  pine  and  the  silver  fir.  On  some 
exposed  and  barren  parts  of  the  chalk,  even  the  hardy  Scotch 
pine  can  attain  no  stature,  at  least  if  planted  without  pre- 
vious trenching;  and  in  all,  except  the  deepest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  chalk  loams,  the  spruce  fir,  though  it  may 
appear  to  flourish  for  a  few  years,  yet,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  becomes  stunted  and  starved ;  it  loses  its  foliage, 
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imd  ^ekh^r  actually  dies,  or  survives  only  to  petpetnate  the 
melanoboly  spectacle  of  a  weltintended  work  injudiciously 
conducted.  The  finest  planes  I  ever  saw  were  on  the  chalk, 
but  situate  in  a  bottom  where  there  was  a  considerable  depth 
of  calcareous  loam,  mixed  with  flint  gravel,  interposed  between 
their  roots  and  the  homogeneous  rock. 

Although  it  may  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  enquiry,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  make  wilder-* 
ness  walks  or  ornamented  paths  through  a  chalk  country,  a 
few  of  the  herbs  and  flowers  which  either  will  spontaneously 
i^ing  up,  or,  if  once  introduced,  are  so  congenial  to  the  soU 
as  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  themselves  without  any  fiirther 
care.  Such  are :  —  ^nem6ne  Pulsatilla,  pasque  flower ;  ^ne- 
m6ne  nemor6sa,  wood  windflower ;  Antirrhinum  m^jus,  snap- 
dragon ;  Aquildgia  vulgaris,  common  columbine ;  Campanula, 
all  the  species ;  Cistus,  all  the  hardy  species ;  Clematis,  all  the 
hardy  species ;  C51chicum  autumn^le,  meadow  safiron ;  Con- 
vall^ria  majklis,  lily  of  the  valley ;  Convallekria  multifl6ra,  Solo- 
mon's seal ;  jPVimsiria,  fumitory  ;  GaUnthus  nivalis,  snowdrop ; 
iffed^sarum  Onobrychis,  saintfoin ;  jETed^sarum  coronkrium, 
French  honeysuckle;  Z/ilium  c&ndidum,  white  lily;  Z>lltum 
Mdrtagon,  Turks-cap  lily ;  Linaria  CymbalJlria,  ivy-leaved 
flaxwort;  L\num  per^nne,  perennial  flax;  Narcissus,  many 
species  and  varieties  of;  Crchis,  many  sorts;  Papaver  ori- 
entile.  Eastern  poppy,  and  all  the  poppies ;  Scabiosa  arv^nsi$^ 
com  scabious;  Thymus  /Serp^Uum,  wild  thyme;  Verdnica^ 
numerous  species;  ^inca  major  and  minor,  greater  and 
smaller  periwinkle. 

I  also  think  it  due  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  clothe 
with  wood  the  usually  naked  surface  of  the  chalk  hills,  to 
point  out  to  them  the  full  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
trenching  their  plantations,  which  they  may  derive  from  the 
culture  of  the  parsnep,  in  the  first  and  in  other  years  of  their 
operations,  until  the  growth  of  their  trees  prevents  its  con- 
tinuance; for  I  have  found  that,  even  upon  the  most  naked 
and  apparently  sterile  chalk  of  the  upper  beds  (where  only  I 
have  tried  it),  with  scarcely  any  mould  over  it,  yet,  if  it  be 
deeply  trenched,  the  parsnep,  without  any  manure,  attains 
there,  not  only  a  most  respectable  size,  but  also  an  exquisite 
richness  and  sweetness,  which  I  never  obtained  in  that  best 
of  all  roots,  whether  for  the  table,  the  stall,  the  stable,  or  the 
pigsty,  upon  any  other  soil.  For  two  years  at  least,  and, 
in  some  instances,  for  three  or  more,  this  culture  may  be  pur- 
sued; after  that  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  parsneps  cannot 
be  dag  up  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees.     A  very 
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good  return  may  also  be  obtained  b^  cultivating  the  Salix 
rdbra  for  basket  twigs,  in  the  interstices  of  the  other  trees, 
until  their  growth  smothers  the  willow  stools. 

As  we  advance  from  the  chalk  hills  to  the  noi*th-westward, 
the  calcareous  stratum  of  extent  and  importance  which  we 
next  meet  with  is  the  great  oolite,  or  Bath  freestone  rock. 
The  trees  upon  this  stratum  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  which  invest  the  chalk.  If  it  usually  is  covered  with  a 
bed  of  hazel  calcareous  loam,  of  greater  depth  than  commonly 
lies  over  the  chalk,  yet  the  rock,  when  we  come  to  it,  is 
generally  more  compact,  harder,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
trenched,  than  the  chalk.  The  elm  flourishes  on  this  stratum 
more  freely  than  on  the  chalk.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  any  experiment  on  the  culture  of  the  alder  and 
poplar  tribe  on  this  stratum ;  but,  the  substance  of  the  stone 
being  less  porous  than  the  substance  of  the  chalk,  I  should 
be  thereby  led  to  expect  that  these  trees  would  not  succeed 
equally  well  here  as  on  the  chalk.  I  have  seen  the  abele 
growing  spontaneously  and  vigorously  on  this  stratum.  In 
the  valleys  which  cut  this  stratum  is  usually  found  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  rich  friable  loam,  in  which  the  Salix  fragilis, 
or  crack  willow,  and  some  others  of  the  large  willows^  attain 
a  great  stature.  The  next  great  calcareous  stratum,  as  we 
pass  to  the  north-westward,  is  the  mountain  limestone,  car- 
boniferous or  metalliferous  limestone.  This  stratum  is,  in 
some  respects,  modified  from  the  two  preceding,  by  portions 
of  a  purple  ferruginous  clay,  which,  in  certain  places,  are 
interposed  in  joints  or  other  cavities  of  this  rock,  and  also 
by  layers  of  chert,  and  others  of  firestone,  i.  e.  impure 
siliceous  limestone,  alternating  with  the  beds  of  mountain 
limestone ;  and  these  heterogeneous  rocks,  and  their  detritus, 
in  some  parts  materially  affect  and  modify  the  soil  which  is 
spread  over  this  stratum.  We  find  on  the  mountain  lime- 
stone (many  of  the  vegetable  products  of  which  have  been 
well  elucidated  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Histon/f  vol.iii.  p.  410 — 419.),  the  sycamore  {A'cer  Pseddo- 
Platanus),  the  Pyrus  hybrids,  and  most  of  the  preceding  plants 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  natives  of  the  chalk.  The  holly 
(/lex  ^quif&lium),  too,  is  found  here  more  frequently  than  on 
either  of  the  preceding  calcareous  strata ;  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  more  abundant  silex,  which  is  supplied  by  the  detritus 
of  the  interposed  beds  above  mentioned ;  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  I71ex  europae^a  (whins,  or  French  furze)  usually  in- 
vests in  considerable  plenty  some  of  the  uncultivated  portions 
of  this  stratum.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Sept.  20.  1832.  Causidicus. 

(To  he  coftiinued.)   • 


Batteritig  Axe  Jbr  Jelling  Timber. 


Art.  VIL     A  BaHerins  AxeJbrfeUing  Timber. 
By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

Sir, 
It  has  oflen  appeared  strange  to  me  that  the  idea  of  the 
battering  ram  has  never,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  been 
applied  to  the  felling  of  timber.  When  timber  is  felled  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing,  little  more  than  mere  strength  and 
endurance  are  required ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  former, 
obtainable  by  means  of  the  battering  axe  I  here  present 
(^.8*.),   would  be  very  great:    it  could  be  readily  pror 


cored  in  places  where  the  saws  for  this  purpose  could  not  be 
obtained. 

The  figure  hardly  needs  explanation,  I  use  the  wooden 
side  frames,  of  the  form  represented,  because  they  are  very 
strong,  and  tlieir  toes  would  dig  into  the  ground,  and  pre- 
vent recession  from  the  blows  of  the  axe.  The  axis  of  the 
battering  axe  above  is  long  enougli  to  allow  the  side  frames  to 
be  approached  or  withdrawn  respecdvely,  to  suit  any-sized 
tree:  a  diagonal  stay-bar,  dropped  upon  a  pin  for  the  pur- 
pose, prevents  all  from  falling  sidewise.  The  blade  is  made 
like  a  large  socket,  or  like  the  spades  called  in  Ireland 
"  fecks,"  and  spiked  to  the  wood.  Four  men  can  work  at  the 
one  represented,  and  raise  or  lower  the  edge  of  the  axe  as 
required,  those  nearest  the  tree  guiding  it.  Perhaps  such  a 
tool  as  this  might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Mallet. 
Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Feb.  S.  1833. 
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Art.  VIII.  On  the  Ch/mn6cladus  canadensis^  or  Coffee  Tree  of 
North  America.  By  A.  P.  Hart,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  of 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  F.  Mont.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  &c. 

Sir, 

As  there  seems  to  be  some  incorrectness  in  your  conception 
of  the  above  tree,  and  as  none  of  your  correspondents  have 
materially  corrected  your  account  of  it,  except  my  friend  Dr. 
Mease  of  Philadelphia  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  85.),  who  mentioned  its 
being  a  large  tree  instead  of  a  twining  plant,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  description  of  it,  which  I  trust  will  not  prove 
wholly  uninteresting  to  you  and  your  readers.  * 

Pursh,  in  his  Flora  of  North  America^  a  very  excellent  but 
sometimes  incorrect  work,  describes  the  Gymnocladus  cor- 
rectly, as  follows,  under  his  column  of  the  class  Dec&ndria 
Monogynia  {Potypetalce  Reguldres) : — 

**  6ymn6cladus.  Calyx  tubulosus,  auinquefidus.  Petala  5  [I  find  in  the 
barren  trees  4,  in  the  fertile  5],  aequalia,  tube  inserta.  Stamina  non  ex- 
s€3ta.    Legumen  uni-loculare,  intus  pulposum.    Flores  racemosi.   Dioicus. 

*'  Canadensis  l.G.  foliis  bipinnatis,  foliolis  ovalibus  acuminatis  pubes- 
centibus."  —  Pursh,  vol.i.  p.  304.;  Willd.  Sp.  PL  iv.  p.  816.;  Mich.  fl. 
Amer.;  Mich.  arb.  e.  3.;  Lam.  ilius.  823.;  Duham.  arb.  1. 1.  103. 

The  <jrymn6cladus  is  of  the  Linnsean  class  Dioe^cia  Decan- 
dria,  and  of  the  Jussieuean  order  Leguminosse.-  It  is  a  tree 
averaging  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  10  in.  to  1 3  in.  in  diameter ; 
and  flowers  from  May  to  July,  with  white  flowers,  succeeded 
by  large  brown  pods,  which  contain  6  or  8  seeds  of  a  hard 
consistence  and  greyish  spotted  colour.  Leaves  from  1  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  and  from  1 0  in.  to  20  in.  broad,  bipinnate,  or  doubly 
compound,  and  composed  of  leaflets  of  a  darkish  dull  green 
colour,  and  ovate-acuminate  figure.  The  bark  is  very  rough, 
and  the  inner  bark  so  bitter  and  pungent,  that  a  very  small 
piece  will  cause  violent  irritation  and  inflammation  when  de- 
cocted :  the  extract  is  aromatic,  and  highly  aperient.  The 
wood  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  very  compact  and  strong ;  colour 
rosy :  it  makes  a  pretty  wood  for  cabinet-work ;  and  Browne  f 
says,  "  that,  like  the  locust,  it  has  the  valuable  property  of 
rapidly  converting  its  sap  into  perfect  wood ;  so  that  a  trunk 
6  in.  in  diameter  has  only  six  lines  of  sap,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed almost  entire."   At  least  one  half  of  the  tree  is  branch- 

*  This  error  probably  occurred  from  the  accidental  transposition  of  a 
few  lines,  in  the  notes,  by  the  copier  of  our  MS.  We  knew  the  tree  in  Dick- 
son's nursery,  at  Edinburgh,  thirty  years  ago ;  and  had,  for  some  years  be- 
fore the  Enct/clopcedia  of  Plants  was  published,  one  in  our  own  arboretum 
at  Bayswater.  The  proofs  of  the  Encyclop€Bdki  of  Plants  received  their 
final  correction  from  Professor  Lindley,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  page  iv. ; 
and,  as  the  error  escaped  that  gentleman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  unseen  by  us.  ^  Cow3. 

t  Sylva  Americana,  by  D.  J.  Browne.    8vo,  pp.  407.     Boston,  1832. 
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less,  and  the  rest  very  regular ;  the  termiaal  faanches  of  largi 
size,  and  the  branches  but  few  in  number* 

It  is  a  native  of  Canada  (Upper  and  Lower),  the  Gennessee 
country,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  all  along  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  rivers.  It  is  called  by  the  French  Gros  Fevier 
(bean  tree),  from  the  size  and  shape  of  its  pods ;  and  Chicot 
(stump  tree),  from  the  dead  appearance  of  the  tree  in  winter* 
It  is  also  called  coffee  tree,  from  its  seeds  being  burnt  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ;  though  they  form  rather  a  poor 
one,  as  the  coffee  made  from  them  is  very  rank  and  bitter. 

Some  trees  of  the  Gymnocladus  are  barren,  and  others  fer- 
tile ;  and  I  see  that  Browne  notices  a  peculiarity  which  I  have 
ever  observed,  that  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  entirely  rough, 
detaching  itself  in  small  hard  transverse  strips  rollefi  back- 
wards at  the  ends,  and  projecting  from  the  tree,  so  s^  easily 
to  distinguish  it  from  otfier  trees. 

I  saw,  in  July  last,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Gymn&cladus  canadensis,  measuring 
53  ft  high  and  16}  in.  in  diameter.  It  had  not  a  single  branch 
on  it  up  to  the  height  of  19  ft. ;  but  the  summit  formed  a 
perfect  mass  of  tufted  foliage  interspersed  with  the  white  blos- 
soms, which  were  then  nearly  out  of  bloom.  I  have  now 
twelve  or  fourteen  young  trees,  which,  in  the  spring,  I  shall  send 
to  England  and  Scotland,  and  am  confident  that  the  Gymn&- 
cladus  will  not  be  thought  the  least  ornamental  tree  which  you 
could  recommend  to  your  friends.  —  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Montreal^  Nov.  1.  1832.  A.  P.  Haet. 


Makt  of  our  gardening  friends  have  seen  tbe  leaf  of  the  Gymnocladus 
canadensis,  which,  although  not  especially  remarkable  in  the  figure  of  its 
leaflets  (see  the  Encyclopesdia  of  Plants^  p.  842.  fig.  13987.),  is  so  in  its 
triply  pinnate  structure  and  bough-like  amplitude,  as  scarcely  a  yard  square 
would  include  its  extreme  points.  The  legume,  of  which  we  possess  a 
^eciraen,  received  on  August  27«  1832.,  from  Mrs.  Seaton  of  Washington, 
is  5f  in.  in  length,  and  nearly  2  in.  (1^)  in  breadth :  it  is  of  a  red  brown 
colour,  smooth  even  to  a  slight  degree  of  polish,  but  uneven  here  and  there, 
from  the  prominence  of  nerves,  which  rise  at  the  under  edge  of  the  legume, 
and  pass  across  to  the  upper  edge,  and  are  branched  in  their  progress : 
the  under  edge  is  straight,  the  upper  curved  convexly.  The  legume,  to- 
wards its  under  edge,  is  compressed  flat,  but  towards  the  upper  edge  a 
little  tumid  from  the  seeds  within,  which  are  affixed  to  the  upper  edge  by 
a  white  stoutish  funiculus  f  of  an  inch  in  length,  3  to  one  valve,  2  to  the 
other.  Each  seed  is  circular,  nearly  •  of  an  inch  across,  and  so  flattened  as 
to  be  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  and  as 
hard  as  stone.  All  the  space  within  the  legume,  not  occupied  by  the  seed. 
Is  filled  with  a  tenacious  dark  brown  gummy  pulp,  which,  to  the  taste,  is  at 
first  sweet,  but  is  followed  by  a  bitterish  slightly  acrid  flavour.  The  idea 
of**  stump  tree,"  as  applied  above,  seems  identical  with  that  conveyed  by 
botanists  in  the  term  Gymn&cladus,  from  gymnosy  naked,  and  /clados,  a 
branch.  G.  canadensis  sometimes  reaches  80  fl.  in  height,  as  stated  in 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  272.  —  /.  D. 
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Art.  IX.  A  Mode  of  multiplying^  and  inducing  to  heaUhy  Groiotk^ 
the  White  double^fhtjoered  and  Purple  douole-Jlofmered  Rockets. 
By  Mr.  William  Whiddon,  Gardener. 

Sir, 
As  some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  mode  of  propagating  those  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  flower-garden,  white  and  purple  rockets, 
I  have  referred  them  for  a  description  of  it  to  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine.  My  method  is  as  follows :  —  As  soon  ^s  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  I  cut  the  flower  stems  half-way 
down :  by  so  doing,  several  small  shoots  will  appear  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  portion  of  the  stem  left  remaiaing.  I 
then  draw  a  small  quantity  of  soil  round  the  stools,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  I  give  them  water  at  different  times.  I  then 
make  a  bed,  under  a  south  wall,  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand.  I  next  take  off  all  the  strongest  shoots,  either 
at  the  root,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  and  plant  them  in 
the  prepared  bed.  In  about  a  month  I  go  over  them  again, 
and  take  away  all  the  strongest  shoots,  and  plant  them  as 
before ;  by  so  doing  the  shoots  left  have  a  better  chance  of 
growing.  I  continue  in  the  above  practice  until  I  have  taken 
all  the  shoots  from  the  parent  plants,  which  then  generally 
die.  Last  summer  I  purchased  four  plants  of  the  white  and 
two  of  the  purple  rockets,  and  by  the  above  plan  I  have  a 
bed  of  between  forty  and  fifty  fine  plants  from  them ;  those 
which  were  taken  off  first  are  certainly  the  finest,  but  those 
taken  off  last  are  fine  plants ;  they  have  many  and  strong 
roots ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  I  shall  plant 
them  in  the  borders  with  a  portion  of  the  same  composition. 
They  are  now  growing  in,  and  I  expect  they  will  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of,  my  flower-garden,  next  mid- 
summer. I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Whiddon. 
Chicheley^  Bucks^  Jan.  25.  1833. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Effects  of  Barhadoes  Naphtha  on  Trees  and  on 
Horses.    By  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Bath. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Leigh,  and  many  other  eminent  veterina- 
rians, and  private  gentlemen  as  well,  have  extensively  em- 
ployed the  Barbadoes  naphtha,  with  the  greatest  success,  in 
farcy  and  other  cutaneous  affections  in  the  horse;  and  also, 
with  equal  advantage,  in  all  species  of  chronic  coughs,  accom- 
panied with  loss  of  appetite,  &c.     When  naphtha  is  applied 
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to  the  hoofs,  it  restores  that  pliability  and  elasticity  which  are 
always  observed  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  feet:  on  the 
contrary,  when  oleaginous  substances,  or  those  tarry  mixtures 
artificially  made  from  coal  or  wood  are  applied,  the  horny 
structure  of  the  hoof  is  rendered  more  brittle,  and  more  des- 
titute of  its  organic  character. 

From  some  recent  experiments  as  to  the  results  of  its 
agency  in  morbid  affections  of  trees,  its  curative  and  preven- 
tive powers  have  lately  been  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
particularly  in  that  species  of  ulcerative  process  which  arises 
from  the  agency  of  the  American  A^phis,  or  bug  *,  as  well  as 
from  other  causes  where  the  bark,  alburnum,  and  even  the 
wood  becomes  so  much  destroyed  as  to  prevent  the  capability 
of  bearing  fruit,  from  such  an  extensive  interruption  to  the 
motion  of  the  sap.  When  the  diseased  part  has  been  fre- 
quently coated  with  this  naphtha,  a  very  curious  and  quick 
change  takes  place  in  the  alburnum  and  the  bark,  the  solur 
tions  of  continuity  [that  is,  the  gaps,  clefts,  and  openings]  are 
removed,  and  the  sap's  operations  restored,  and  the  tree  en- 
abled to  perform  its  healthy  vegetating  functions.  Oils  and 
artificial  preparations  from  tar,  either  the  product  of.  wood  or 
coal,  had  been  found  inefiicient,  undoubtedly  depending  on 
the  different  conditions  of  arrangement  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  those  substances,  and  the  natural  distillation 
from  the  rocks  of  Barbadoes.  In  the  former,  the  elementary 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  in  chemical  com- 
bination, not  admitting  of  being  decomposed  by  the  agency 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substance ;  whilst  Barbadoes  naphtha, 
or  rock  oil,  is  a  solution  of  carbon  in  hydrogen ;  the  latter 
serving  as  the  carrying  medium  to  the  sap  vessels,  producing 
the  same  restorative  effects  as  have  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  its  agency  on  the  absorbent  system  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 


Art.  XI.     An  improved  Mode  qftongueing  Layers* 

By  Mr.  James  Munro. 

Sir, 
There  has  been    much   talk  of  late  in  your  Magazine 
regarding  the  propriety  of  shutting  of  mouths.     This  advice 
is  much  easier  given  than  taken,  as  every  one  will  allow  who 

*  Does  such  "  ulcerative  process"  ever  arise  from  the  American  A'phis, 
or  bug  ?  Do  not  the  countless  individuals  of  this  species  invariably  follow, 
not  precede  and  occasion,  any  **  ulcerative  process"  that  may  be  found 
where  they  are  ?^^J.D. 
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has  had  the  misfortune  of  being  seated  by  a  drowsy-headed 
£eIIow  who  kept  yawning  at  every  five  minutes'  interval. 
We  say  in  Scotland  that  *^  ganting  is  smitsum  **  (yawning  is' 
infectious) :  be  that  as  it  may ;  I  shall  at  present  content 
myself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  by  some  mys- 
terious pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerves,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  resist  imitating  our  neighbour  when  afflicted 
with  this  ungraceful  malady.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  no 
enemy  to  opening  mouths.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  a  close 
mouth  catches  no  flies.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  wrong  in  principle ; 
for  much  better  have  small  fish  than  no  fish :  and,  in  firm 
fidth  of  this  doctrine,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you 
an  open  mouth ;  and,  in  doing  so,  feel  convinced  that  it  will 
require  no  mysterious  visitation  on  the  sympathies  to  induce 
others  to  follow  my  example. 

Most  of  your  readers,  and  particularly  your  practical 
friends,  of  course  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
^^  tongueing  of  layers ;  **  and  many  of  them  have,  no  doubt, 
in  common  with  myself,  experienced  no  small  mortification 
on  account  of  the  frequent  snappings  asunder  of  the  shoots, 
when  performing  this  operation  on  some  favourite  stool ;  not 
to  mention  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  making  the 
tongue  (at  best  an  unruly  member)  keep  its  proper  position. 
In  the  year  1829, 1  had  a  very  fine  stool  of  Rose  Vittoria  % 
with  upwards  of  forty  strong  shoots.  This  was  a  prize  not 
to  be  neglected.  "  Five  times  forty,"  said  I,  "  are  ten  pounds." 
Accordingly  I  set  to  work  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  expe- 
rienced propagator.  A  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  was 
deposited  on  my  right,  and  on  my  left  a  quantity  of  pit  sand. 
My  penknife  travelled  over  the  surface  of  a  Water  of  Ayr 
stone  with  the  rapidity  of  a  waggon  on  the  Manchester  rail- 
way, till  at  length  all  was  right,  and  in  went  the  knife  below 
an  eye ;  and  the  first  shoot  snapped  in  two.  At  this  moment 
the  idea  struck  me  to  enter  the  knife  fairly  through  the  next 
shoot,  which  I  did,  bringing  it  right  up  the  centre  of  the 
pith,  passing  through  two  or  three  eyes,  until  I  had  made  an 
opening  of  four  inches  in  length.  I  call  this  mouthing 
layers.  To  prevent  this  layer  from  shutting  its  mouth,  1 
inserted  a  small  stone  between  its  lips.  This  some  of  your 
quizzical  friends  would  call  gagging^  In  this  manner  all  the 
rest  of  the  shoots  were  laid  down ;  and  the  quantity  of  fibres 
produced  by  this  mode  was  most  satisfactory :  both  the  upper 
and  under  lip  were  furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 

*  This  splendid  dark  rose  was  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Perth  nursery^, 
by  Mr,  Robert  Brown,  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  is  equal,  if  not- 
superior,  to  any  rose  yet  produced. 
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justified  competition  with  the  sturdiest  hussar  in  his  majesty's 
service. 

In  consequence  of  the  non-residence  of  some  of  our  gentry, 
and  the  idea  which  prevails  that  nothing  can  be  good  or 
right  unless  it  pome  from  London  or  Edinburgh)  there  is  but 
little  of  this  kind  of  work  required  in  this  or,  I  may  say,  in 
any  litde  country  nursery :  but  any  laying  which  I  have  had 
to  do  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  done  in  the 
above  manner ;  only  I  have  discontinued  the  use  of  small 
stones,  and  substituted  a  more  palatable  morsel,  namely,  a 
little  decayed  moss  {Hfpnum),  and  sometimes  a  small  piece 
of  grafting  clay. 

Upon  a  trial  of  this  method  of  laying,  propagators  will  find 
less  risk  of  breaking ;  and,  by  not  separating  any  part  of  the 
shoot  from  the  main  body,  as  is  the  case  in  tongueing  in  tbej 
ordinary  way,  an  extensive  callosity  is  formed,  and  an  abun-. 
dance  of  fibres  occasioned. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  > 

Brechin^  April  17.  1833.  James  Munro.i 


Art.  XII.     On  cultivating  the  Pine-apple* 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Applbbt. 

Sir,  ; 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  detail  to, 
you  the  methods  I  adopt  in  cultivating  the  pine-apple.  I  hope, 
my  brother  gardeners  will  not  charge  me  with  presumption 
in  any  expressions  I  may  use.  I  am  induced  to  write  this  ac^ 
count  solely  by  a  wish  to  oblige  you,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful, 
to  the  younger  part  of  them,  if  any  thing  I  have  to  say  can. 
assist  them  in  an  employment  to  which  I  feel  so  much  attached. 
I  do  not  assume  to  have  made  any  discovery  in  the  culture  of. 
this  esteemed  fruit ;  but  I  will  detail  the  plans  I  follow,  and 
the  opinions  I  have  formed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  pines  under  my  care,  the  hot-houses, 
here  are  not  well  constructed,  being  old  and  badly  glazed,  that, 
is,  with  wide  overlapping;  the  rafters,  also,  are  very  heavy 
and  broad,  intercepting  a  great  deal  of  light:  besides,  we  grow, 
here  a  vine  trained  up  each  rafter.  These  circumstances, 
combined  are  by  no  means  fav9prable  to  the  growth  of  th» 
pine-apple. 

To  grow  this  exotic  to  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  protect, 
it  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  all  the  year ;  and  that  mode 
of  protection  is  best  which  admits  the  greatest  quantity  of  ligbt^ 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  metallic  rafters,  and  accurate 
glazing,  giving  the  glass  as  little  lap  as  possible,  are  great 
advantages :  however,  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  the  gardener 
to  obtain  a  situation  furnished  with  these  extraordinary  faci- 
lities ;  and  it  is  therefore  his  Interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to 
make  the  best  he  can  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  Artificial  heat  is  also  indispensably  necessary  in  this 
branch  of  horticulture.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  furnished 
here  has  been  detailed  already  in  your  Magazine ;  the  heat 
supplied  is  perfectly  mild,  and  can,  with  great  facility,  be 
augmented,  or  diminished,  as  circumstances  require.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  opportunity  of  creating  a  mild  and  sweet 
moisture  amongst  the  plants,  by  watering  the  heated  stone 
steam  flues.  This  plan  has  been  practised  eleven  years,  and 
before  the  mode  of  heating  with  warm  water  was  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  most  eligible  mode  for  growing  pine  plants  is,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  rejected  bark  of  tanners ;  the  less  it  is 
exhausted  by  bruising  or  boiling,  the  better  it  is  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  tannin  preserves  it  from  decay. 

The  two  most  frequent  evils,  in  growing  pines,  are  keeping 
them  in  too  hot  a  pit,  and  suffering  the  soil  in  the  pots  to 
become  too  dry.  Too  great  a  heat  from  the  bark  must  be 
avoided  by  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  bark  to  the  front  and  back 
of  the  pit,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  wanting  a  large 
quantity  at  the  time  of  shifting,  &c.,  the  pines,  by  riddling  the 
earthy  part  out  of  the  old  bark,  and  mixing  the^ld  and  new 
well  together,  to  prevent  excessive  fermentation. 

The  bark  heat  is  too  great  if  it  be  above  100°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  heat  may  be  checked  by  pouring  water 
on  the  bark  bed,  by  piercing  perpendicular  holes  with  a  strong 
smooth  rod  of  considerable  thickness,  and  by  keeping  the 
houses  cooler  than  usual,  and  by  the  more  free  admission  of ' 
air. 

With  respect  to  water,  I  bestow  that  element  more  liberally 
a  great  deal  than  is  customary.  If  the  temperature  in  any 
day  rise  to  80°  inside,  the  pines  in  fruit  may  safely  be  syringed 
over  the  whole  herb,  three,  four,  or,  in  hot  weather,  six  days 
in  the  week.  Whenever  I  anticipate  any  sun,  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  I  give  these  pines  an  abundance  of  water  by  the 
syringe:  many  gardeners,  who  have  come  to  see  me  in 
November  or  December,  haice  expressed  surprise  at  seeing 
me  syringing  the  pines  at  that  season ;  but  they  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  plants  looked  well,  and  were  swelling  oiF  their 
fruit  very  surprisingly.  The  succession  plants  are  also 
syringed  regularly  from  March  to  Septembef :  during  this 
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operation,  and  on  days  when  the  syringe  is  not  employed,  I 
keep  up  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the  internal  air, 
by  pouring  water  on  the  flueS  containing  the  steam.  The  only 
point  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  use  of  such  a  profusion  of  water 
as  I  employ,  is,  to  see  that,  either  by  sunshine  or  artificial  beat, 
the  seeming  excess  of  water  is  evaporated. 

The  principle  of  watering  at  the  roots,  that  I  practise,  is,- 
to  give  water,  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
appeara  dry,  which,  with  me,  is  generally  about  once  a  week, 
I  give  the  most  water  to  the  white  Providence,  Enville,  and 
queen's ;  and  less  to  the  Antigua,  Havannah,  and  Montserrat 
kinds.  The  quantity  to  be  given  to  each  plant  depends  on 
such  circumstances,  that  it  must  always  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  gardener  who  has  the  charge  of  them.  I  give  quite  as 
much  more  in  summer  as  in  winter.  The  water  used  is  made, 
in  Mr.  Knight's  manner,  as  rich  as  possible,  by  mixing  with 
it  the  richest  manure  I  can  obtain ;  generally  hen-dung  and 
soot:  this  is  used  from  March  to  September,  and  once  or 
twice  in  October  :  it  is  given  to  pine  plants  of  every  age.  The 
temperature  of  the  water,  when  given,  is  90°.  1  cease  wa- 
tering either  by  the  syringe,  or  at  the  root,  as  soon  as  I 
perceive  a  change  for  ripening.  It  is  always  an  object  with 
me,  to  keep  all  the  plants  ^^  slowly  gt  owing  at  all  seasons  of  the 
yearP 

I  take  off  no  roots  at  any  time  but  such  as  may  have  become 
dead;  and  I  attend  particularly  to  draining  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  some  clean  river 
gravel,  cleared  from  all  sand :  and  upon  this  I  put  a  little 
moss,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  down,  and  filling  up 
this  draining. 

The  soil  I  use  is  as  open  as  possible,  consisting  of  rotten 
sods,  and  vegetable  mould  in  a  decaying  state,  (formed  of  small 
sticks,  leaves,  &c.),  and  well-rotted  cow-dung,  in  equal  parts, 
with  one  tenth  of  ground  bones  mixed  together  when  wanted ; 
as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  long  preparation  and  frequent 
turning  of  the  soil  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
The  pine-apple  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  will  thrive  in  vegetable 
manure,  however  rich  or  fresh.  I  have  reason  to  think 
coagulated  blood  may  be  used  to  give  increased  Hchness  to  the 
soil^  with  benefit, 

A  frequent  and  very  injurious  practice  is,  placing  the  plants 
*too  thick  in  the  bed,  and  by  that  means  preventing  their  re- 
gular expansion,  and  free  growth  in  their  natural  form.  In 
the  succession  houscy  my  best  plants,  in  the  back  row,  are  more 
than  a  yard  asunder,  and  they  diminish  in  distance  to  the 
front   row,   where   they  average  eighteen   inches   asunder^ 
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my  object  being,  that  each  plant  may  lay  its  leaves  in  their 
natural  position,  without  being  interfered  with  by  the  adjacent 
ones.  Many  think  this  a  sacrifice  of  space ;  but  I  have  found 
we  always  obtain  both  healthier  and  more  robust  plants,  and 
much  better  fruit 

I  use  deep  pots,  and  have  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
plunged  quite  up  to  the  rims.  My  best  pines  in  the  last 
potting  are  left  unfilled  up ;  and  in  the  spring  I  pull  off  a  few 
of  the  lower  leaves,  remove  part  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and 
add  about  five  inches  of  fresh  compost,  with  a  quart  of  bone 
dust  extra,  to  each  plant.  This  application  gives  great  fertility 
at  the  time  the  plant  is  fruiting,  and  saves  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  potting,  tying  up,  &c« 

I  continue  my  attention  to  every  plant  till  it  has  perfected 
its  fruit;  never  huddling  any  plants  together,  under  the  idea 
that  they  will  fruit  ofi*just  as  well. 

With  respect  to  giving  air,  I  never  admit  any  into  the 
house  where  the  plants  are  in  fruit,  until  the  thermometer 
indicates  80^.  The  succession  house  having  vines  in  it,  I 
must,  of  course,  give  air  to  suit  them,  which  is  generally  such 
as  suits  the  pines  also. 

During  bright  sunshine  I  keep  the  walks  always  wet 

I  consider  it  of  importance  to  have,  at  least,  two  fruiting- 
houses }  one  for  plants  in  firuit  for  winter,  and  the  other  for 
those  for  summer.  By  keeping  them  separate,  the  plants  in 
firuit  (especially  in  winter)  can  be  properly  syringed,  watered, 
and  kept  at  a  higher  temperature  than  would  be  prudent  if 
they  were  mixea  with  those  intended  to  fruit  the  spring 
following. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  lengthened  this  article  too  much ;  but 
you  will  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  agree  that 
minuteness,  however  tedious  it  may  appear,  is  necessary  to 
the  prop>er  care  of  this  excellent  vegetable.  I  have  sent  you, 
herewith,  a  journal  and  register  to  which  I  refer,  and  shall  be 
happy  if  any  of  your  readers  shall  derive  any  information 
frcNn  my  communication.         I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Thomas  Appleby. 


JomTial. 

I  SHALL  now  detail  to  you  all  the  operations  in  pine  culture 
for  this  year,  as  they  were  performed  daily.  Considerable* 
repetition  in  words,  as  in  the  actions,  must  unavoidably  occur. 
To  some,  perhaps,  this  journal  may  be  of  more  service  than 
general  observations.  Young  gardeners  would  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  copy  it,  and  compare  the  difierent  modes  adopted 
at  other  places  with  the  one  here  described.     I  do  not  say 
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that  I  shall  exactly  do  the  same  next  year,  but  I  shall  not  vary 
much.  It  may  happen  that  the  seasons,  or  other  circum- 
stances, may  cause  a  few  days'  difference,  but  the  general 
principles  will  be  acted  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  succession  house  is  called  the  large  stove ;  the  two  fruiting 
bouses  are  distinguished  as  the  Calcutta  and  melon  house,  the 
latter  having  been  put  up  for  growing  melons  in,  but  now 
used  as  a  pine  stove :  it  has  two  pits  in  i^ 

January t  1832. 
5.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water,  heated  to  80®  or  90°,  very  sparinglj: 

such  as  were  ripening  not  watered  at  all. 
13.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

20.  The  bark  bed  in  the  melon  house  having  sunk  below  the  kerb-stones, 
some  fresh  bark  was  put  in  to  fill  it  up.  The  bark  bed  in  the  large 
stove,  renewed  last  November,  having  become  temperate,  the  pit  was 
filled  up  with  fresh  bark. 

24.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

Februarv, 

4.  Pines  watered  with  lime  water,  to  kill  any  worms  there  might  be  in  or 
under  the  pots.  To  make  it,  use  half  a  peck  of  lime  to  16  gallons' of 
water;  suffer  it  to  settle,  and  skim  off  the  oil-like  substance  that 
floats  on  the  surface. 

11.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

21.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

27.  The  difierent  soils  for  pine  compost  got  into  the  sheds  to  dry,  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  potted  next  month.  The  compost  is  made  as 
follows :  —  One  oart  loam,  one  part  vegetaUe  mould,  and  one  part 
well  rotted  cow-dung,  and  about  one  tenth  ground  bones. 

March, 
1.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

5.  Commenced  the  general  spring  shifting  of  the  pines,  by  taking  the  old 
stumps  of  firuiting  plants  out,  and  pulling  off  the  suckers.  The  old 
bark  removed  out  of  the  front  pit  in  the  melon  house,  and  fresh  bark 
got  in.  Some  pines  having  shown  fruit  in  the  succession  house,  they 
were  taken  out  and  plunged  into  the  pit  renewed  in  the  melon  house. 

6.  Calcutta  pit  renewed,  b^  riddling  the  dust  out  of  the  old  bark,  and 
mixing  the  remainder  with  new  bark. 

7.  The  succession  plants  tied  carefully  up  with  broad  bast  mat,  and  re- 
moved into  the  potting  shed :  a  few  of  the  best  plunged  into  the  pit 
in  the  Calcutta  house  to  fruit.  All  those  intended  to  fruit  top-dressed, 
by  removing  part  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and  substituting  a  vefy  rich 
compost  (made  so  by  mixing  it  with  bone  dust)  to  earth  up  the  plants 
with. 

8.  Succession  plants  {)Otted,  the  largest  into  pots  12  in.  to  15  in.  diameter ; 
the  rest  into  pots  in  proportion  to  their  size :  potted  them  deep  in  the 
pots.  Previously  to  potting,  I  shook  off  all  the  earth  of  such  as  were 
not  well  rooted,  trimmed  off  all  dead  roots,  and  removed  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves,  to  allow  the  more  free  emission  of  new  roots.  No 
good  lively  roots  taken  off  at  all ;  did  not  what  is  called  disroot  any : 
1  think  it  a  bad  practice,  for  which  no  sensible  reason  can  be  given. 
A  few  clean  very  small  pebbles  put  at  Che  bottom  of  each  pot,  in  the 
lai^er  pots  three  inches,  the  smallest  half  an  inch  each,  tQ  drain  the 
water  off:  a  little  moss  put  over  the  pebbles,  to  prevent  the  drain  frpm 
filling  up.    The  bark  bed  in  the  large  stove  renewed,  by  mixing  five 
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lane  loads  of  fresh  bark  with  the  old,  keeping  about  a  foot  of.  the 
old  at  top,  to  plunge  the  pines  in. 

9.  The  succession  plants  half-plunged  in  the  bark  pit  of  the  large  stove. 

I  gave  them  plenty  of  room,  considerably  more  than  they  had  through 
the  winter,  as  I  expected  they  would  make  free  growtn  through  the 
summer.     One  row  of  small  plants  put  in  front  of  the  Calcutta  pit. 

10.  As  much  old  bark  taken  out  of  the  back  pit  in  the  melon  house  as 
could  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  pots,  and  the  vacuity  filled 
up  with  fresh  bark,  to  renew  the  heat.  A  little  clear  water  given  to 
all  the  pines,  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  plants :  1  do  not  approve 
of  mucn  water  until  they  begin  to  grow  again.  As  much  steam  as 
possible  raised  by  watering  the  flues,  in  order  to  encourage  fresh 
growth. 

17.  Watered  the  fruiting  pines  with  clear  water. 

24.  Watered  all  the  pines  with  liauid  manure,  made  of  one  peck  of  fowls' 
dung,  a  quarter  of  a  peck  ot  quicklime,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
soot,  pouring  upon  it  three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  thirteen 
gallons  of  soft  cold  water,  which  left  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  80^. 

31.  Pines  in  the  fruitinfi;  houses  watered  with  liquid  manure ;  the  succession 
plants  watered  with  clear  soft  water. 

April, 

7.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

16.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

21.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

29.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 

May. 
5.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 
12.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

18.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

26.  Pines  watered  with  li(}uid  manure. 

30.  The  winter  fruiting  pmes  having  all  ripened  in  the  front  pit  of  the 
melon  house,  the  stiunps  taken  out,  the  suckers  pulled  off,  and  the  pit 
renewed. 

June. 

1.  Examined  the  bark  pit  in  the  large  stove,  and  found  the  heat  moderate, 

so  got  a  load  of  fresh  bark,  and  filled  it  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots ; 
the  old  stumps  of  Providence  pines,  repotted  last  August,  having  pro- 
duced a  good  sucker  each,  they  were  this  day  taken  out,  the  sucker 
carefully  pulled  off,  and  stuck  in  among  the  bark  in  the  fruiting 
pits.  The  row  of  succession  plants,  plunged  in  the  front  of  the 
Calcutta,  having  grown  very  well,  they  were  potted ;  and  also  such 
suckers  or  crowns  as  had  rooted  among  the  bark  in  the  fruiting 
house  were  potted ;  and  all  of  them  plunged  in  the  front  pit  of  the 
melon  house. 

2.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure,  except  such  as  were  ripening  or 
newly  potted. 

8.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 
15.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

22.  Pines  watered  with  limewater. 

27.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  season  being  now  very 
warm,  water  was  given  very  freely,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  quite  wet. 

Jtdy. 
4.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

1 1.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

17.  Succession  plants  tied  carefully  up  with  broad  bast  mat,  and  taken 
into  the  shed  to  be  potted. 
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18.  Succession  pines  potted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Marchf  which  see. 
The  bark  pit  for  them  renewed. 

19.  Half-plunged  the  succession  plants. 

20.  The  old  stumps  of  Providence  pines  fruited  thi»  season  taken  out,  the 
leaves  shortened,  and  the  balls  of  earth  shook  clean  off,  all  decayed 
roots  cut  off,  and  the  stumps  repotted  in  fresh  good  earth  to  produce 
suckers  (this  variety  being  very  shy  of  increase  J.  Plunged  them  in  a 
part  of  the  pit  in  the  melon  house.  The  two  pits  in  the  melon  house 
turned,  and  four  loads  of  fresh  bark  put  in  to  raise  them  to  their 
proper  height.  The  Providence  pines  to  fruit  next  year  plunged  up 
to  the  rims  in  the  back  pit.  (This  pit  never  heats  too  much,  it  hemg 
shallow  and  narrow.) 

21.  Some  Montserrat  pines  that  were  showing  fruit,  and  had  been  reserved 
from  the  succession  house,  were  plunged  in  the  front  pit  of  the  melon 
house  for  winter  fruit.  Fruiting  pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
The  rest  of  the  pines  newly  potted  gently  syringed  over  the  leaves  as 
usual.  Plenty  of  steam  raised  morning  and  evening,  to  encourage 
fresh  growth  in  the  newly  potted  plants. 

22.  A  pine  pit  in  a  vinery,  called  the  top  stove,  filled  with  fresh  bark,  and 
all  the  suckers,  crowns,  &c.,  potted  and  plunged  in  it. 

August, 
2.  Pines  newly  potted  watered  with  clear  water,  fiiuting  pines  with  rich 

water ;  such  as  were  ripening  not  watered  at  all. 
11.  The  weather  having  been  very  wet,  could  not  water  till  this  day,  and 

then  with  clear  water. 
18.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

22.  Bark  pits  in  the  melon  house  having  sunk  below  the  kerb-stones,  they 
were  filled  up  with  fresh  bark.  The  large  succession  pit  having 
become  rather  temperate,  it  was  partly  filled  up  with  fresh  bark. 

24.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

September. 

1.  Watered  the  pines  with  liquid  manure. 

8.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
14.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
21.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
28.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

Octobef, 
5.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

11.  Bark  pit  in  the  succession  house  filled  quite  up  to  rims  of  the  pots 
and  kerb-stones.  Most  of  the  pines  in  the  Calcutta  house  being  cut, 
the  old  stumps  removed,  the  suckers  taken  off,  and  the  rest  ti^  up. 
The  bark  bed  filled  up  with  old  bark  from  the  front  pit  in  the  melon 
house;  this  pit  being  subject  to  get  too  hot  with  new  bark,  on 
account  of  the  steam  pipes  running  quite  round  to  supply  the  other 
houses. 

12.  Front  pit  of  the  melon  house  filled  up  with  fi^h  bark.  The  fiuidng 
pines  that  were  in  it,  and  the  others  tied  up  jresterday,  plunged  in 
the  Calcutta  house,  to  swell  off  their  fruit  this  winter. 

13.  Succession  plants  brought  from  the  top  stove,  and  plunged  in  the  fit>nt 
pit  of  the  melon  house. 

16.  For  the  last  foiur  or  five  days  there  has  been  dull  weather,  often  rainy, 
and  always  very  misty,  with  heavy  dews ;  so  did  not  water  until  this 
day,  and  then  with  clear  water. 

23.  Pines  watered  with  liquid  manure,  intended  to  be  the  last  time  this 

season.    The  bark  pit  in  the  Calcutta  house  having  become  too  hot, 
the  pines  were  moved  backward  until  they  stood  in  hoUow  cavities. 
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Holes  were  also  made  with  a  thick  strong  rod,  to  suffer  the  heat  to 
esc£^e. 

27.  The  pit  was  well  watered  with  lime  water,  for  two  purposes  5  to  kill  the 

worms,  and  cool  the  bed. 
29.  The  worms  all  killed,  and  a  fine  moisture  arising  from  the  bark  with 
watering. 

Novemher. 
1.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water,  sparingly. 
12.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water,  sparingly. 
21.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

Z)ec€mber» 
4.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

18.  Pines  watered  with  clear  water. 

19.  The  heat  of  the  1^^  pit  continuing  pretty  strong,  it  was  not  thought 
needful  to  renew  it  until  the  shifting  time  in  March.  Part  of  the  old 
bark  removed  from  the  outsides,  and  as  much  fresh  bark  as  possible 
put  in  to  fill  up  the  pit. 

28.  Pines  watered  with  dear  water. 


Register  of  Heat  in  the  Pine  Stoves. 

The  following  is  the  register  of  the  heat  in  the  pine  stoves : 
it  is  kept  by  my  assistant,  and  is  taken  down  into  a  book  for 
that  purpose.  The  heat  will  generally  be  found  highest  at 
noon,  and  lowest  in  the  morning,  it  having  gradually  fallen 
during  the  night.  The  heat  of  the  fruiting  house  is  taken 
from  one  in  which  pines  are  in  fruit  all  the  year,  the  plants 
having  always  shown  before  they  were  brought  into  it :  they 
qould  then  be  managed,  as  to  watering,  syringing,  &c.,  as 
before  described.  By  referring  to  the  column  of  the  external 
weather,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  heat  is  the  highest  on  clear 
bright  sunny  days ;  which  I  take  to  be  perfectly  natural,  as  I 
think  it  not  needful,  in  growing  pines,  to  keep  up  the  heat 
every  day  alike;  the  same  on  bright  sunny  days  as  on  cloudy, 
rainy,  or  frosty  ones. 


Succession. 

Fruiting. 

Jan. 

mo.  no.  ni. 

mo.  na  ni. 

1 

61  60  60 

66  76  70 

2 

56  59  57 

65  78  72 

3 

57  61  63 

65  76  76 

4 

59  60  61 

65  74  66 

5 

52  62  55 

63  75  72 

6 

52  60  59 

65  72  65 

7 

57  59  58 

•66  70  72 

8 

58  62  61 

68  75  69 

9 

60  61  60 

68  70  68 

10 

58   65  60 

66  74  69 

11 

61  65  66 

72  72  76 

12 

59  62  62 

68  73  68 

13 

58  66  64 

68  74  76 

14 

57  60  60 

64  74  68 

15  . 

53  62  59 

63  71  76 

16 

55  61  60 

66  76  70 

Weather. 

rainy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  no,  keen  frosty  ni. 
keen  frosty  mo,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  mora,  fine  noon,  keen  frosty  night, 
keen  firosty  m,  keen  frosty  no,  keen  fr  ni. 
keen  frost  m,  keen  firost  no,  thawing  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
drizzly  mom,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  mom, cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
rainy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
snowy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
frost  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 
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Jan. 

Suocenioa 

Fruiting. 

WMther. 

mo.  na   nL 

ma  na    nL 

17 

59  65  64 

71  74  78 

mild  morOy  cloudy  noon,  warm  ni^ht. 

18 

62  64  63 

72  78  74 

cloudy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

19 

58  67  64 

70  74  74 

fine  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  nisht. 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  fi-osty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  fi*0Bty  mora,sunny  noon,  cloudly  nL 

20 

58  66  60 

68  73  67 

21 

54  62  62 

64  79  79 

22 

61  70  63 

68  74  74 

23 

58  64  62 

68  72  72 

cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

24 

60  67  62 

69  73  72 

25 

59  69  62 

69  79  71 

sunny  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

26 

60  67  66 

70  76  78 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  &ie  night. 

27 

59  64  61 

70  72  73 

froaty  mom,  cloudy  noon,  firosty  night. 

28 

54  62  60 

65  73  65 

strong  fi*osty  mom,fine  noon,  fixMty  ni. 

29 

55  61  66 

69  68  77 

keen  firosty  mo,  cloudy  no,  thawing  ni. 

30 

60  74  65 

70  76  76 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

31 
Feb 

58  68  63 

68  70  70 

firosty  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni 

1 

61  65  64 

71  76  74 

drizzly  mora,  drizzly  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

2 

55  56  62 

63  68  68 

cold  cloudy  m,  cold  clo  no,  cold  clo  nL 

3 

58  64  64 

65  73  74 

cold  cloudy  m,  cold  clo  no,  cold  clo  ni. 

4 

57  69  64 

68  80  75 

cloud  <n,fine  sunny  no,  strong  windy  n  i. 

5 

60  69  63 

66  74  70 

fine  mo,  fine  sunny  no,  warm  windy  ni. 

6 

63  70  67 

72  76  72 

warm  windy  mo,  cloudy  no,  cloudy  ni. 

7 

63  63  69 

65  71  67 

cloud  warm  mo,  showery  no,  cloudy  nL 

8 

62  73  65 

71  80  78 

fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

9 

58  70  70 

70  75  77 

cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

10 

65  75  66 

75  78  76 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

11 

58  68  63 

70  72  76 

frosty  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

12 

59  61  61 

65  74  71 

fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night. 

13 

58  74  63 

67  81  72 

cloudy  mom,  warm  noon,  warm  night. 

14 

58  61  61 

68  71  70 

cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

15 

57  59  64 

65  66  76 

cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

16 

60  71  61 

71  74  70 

firosty  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 

17 

56  64  60 

65  71  72 

keen  firosty  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 

18 

58  69  64 

67  70  72 

keen  firosty  mom,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  ni. 

19 

56  67  64 

66  80  74 

keen  fro  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  dear  nL 

20 

56  70  60 

66  82  71 

fi'osty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  clear  ni. 

21 

54  63  58 

65  74  68 

firosty  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

22 

54  60  60 

68  74  75 

misty  cold  mom,  cloudy  nO,  cloudy  nL 

23 

57  60  62 

66  86  77 

misty  cold  mora,  sunny  noon,fine  night. 

24 

59  70  65 

70  79  74 

misty  warm  m,  fine  sun  no,  fine  clear  ni. 

25 

55  75  67 

66  83  77 

keen  frosty  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 

26 

60  69  61 

65  70  70 

fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  evening. 

27 

57  64  61 

71  75  73 

warm  cloudy  m,  war  cl  noon,  war  cl  ni. 

28 

57  60  61 

72  71  76 

fine  m,  cloudy  cold  no,  cloudy  cold  ni. 
fine  mora,  sunny  cold  noon,  nne  night- 

29 

58  64  61 

70  70  72 

March 

1 

56  60  60 

62  67  72 

fine  mo,  cloudy  cold  no,  cloudy  cold  ni. 
drizzly  mora,cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

2 

50  62  63 

69  71  73 

3 

59  66  63 

72  78  73 

cloudy  cold  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

4 

59  66  65 

69  76  73 

misty  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night. 

5 

59  63  64 

68  74  73 

cloudy  mom,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  night, 
drizzly  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night. 

6 

58  69  60 

68  74  70 

7 

53  56  64 

64  72  75 

8 

54  69  62 

65  76  74 

slight  snowy  mo,  fine  sunny  no^  fine  ni. 
X  4 
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March 
9 

Succewion. 
mo.  no.  nL 
53  69  61 

Fruiting, 
na  na  ni. 
69  73  72 

10 

55  76  61 

69  95  75 

11 

57  72  69 

77  79  75 

12 

55  65  69 

70  79  77 

13 

62  67  64 

71  76  76 

14 

63  79  69 

74  83  70 

15 

60  68  63 

62  74  72 

16 

59  73  64 

71  77  74 

17 

62  66  65 

73  76  74 

18 

61  69  64 

65  72  64 

19 

60  67  69 

62  72  79 

20 

60  77  69 

68  79  71 

21 

62  77  72 

73  80  78 

22 

65  74  74 

76  83  80 

23 

65  78  73 

76  77  79 

24 

64  74  64 

72  81  74 

25 

59  69  63 

71  75  73 

26 

63  79  70 

73  93  78 

27 

66  75  69 

72  76  75 

28 

62  70  66 

72  74  73 

29 

68  74  74 

74  76  81 

30 

62  74  70 

72  75  75 

31 

62  66  66 

70  72  72 

April 
1 

61  71  66 

76  76  71 

2 

62  81  71 

72  87  74 

3 

59  79  69 

73  84  77 

4 

65  75  71 

65  81  79 

5 

61  84  74 

71  97  79 

6 

Qb   80  72 

78  96  81 

7 

65  76  68 

71  78  74 

8 

62  62  62 

67  72  72 

9 

60  63  66 

65  70  72 

10 

61  72  Qb 

69  79  72 

11 

59  75  65 

69  85  75 

12 

61  66  67 

69  72  78 

13 

59  68  62 

72  84  75 

14 

61  72  QQ 

72  78  77 

15 

65  74  69 

82  87  84 

16 

65  71  73 

72  78  73 

17 

62  70  69 

71  77  77 

18* 

58  76  68 

68  81  75 

19 

59  67  64 

68  75  71 

20 

61  73  67 

73  82  73 

21 

59  67  67 

67  76  75 

22 

65  73  68 

75  77  76 

23 

62  73  69 

70  81  74 

24 

65  68  65 

70  75  75 

25 

63  65  Q5 

73  76  77 

26 

62  70  Qb 

72  75  72 

27 

63  70  63 

69  73  69 

28 

58  77  68 

63  79  71 

29 

60  76  67 

70  85  75 

^0 

60  74  70 

69  78  72 

Weather. 

Strong  frosty  m,  cloudy  no,fine  clear  ni. 
frosty  mom,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
slight  frosty  m,  sunny  no,  very  warm  ni. 
fine  clear  m,  cloud  warm  no,  fine  war  ni. 
cloudy  mo,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  clear  mom,  sunny  clear  no,  fine  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  no,  fine  clear  nL 
cloudy  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  ni. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  no,  strong  windy  ni. 
strong  windy  m,  cloudy  no,  showery  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  no,  fine  warm  ni. 
rainy  morn,  showery  sunny  no,r^ny  ni. 
fine  clear  mora,  sunny  noon,fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  close  warm  noon,  fine  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
drizzly  morn,  close  warm  no,  cloudy  ni. 
frost  snow  m,  showery  no,  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 

cloudy  warm  ra,  cloudy  war  no,  fine  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  night, 
cloudy  cold  m,  fine  sunny  no,fine  night, 
fine  mom,  very  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  warm  mora,  very  fine  noon,fine  ni. 
fine  m,  clear  sunny  no,  fine  warm  night, 
misty  morn,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
drizzly  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  morn,sunny  uoon,cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
fine  morn,  yery  sunny  no,  fine  warm  ni. 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  clear  m,fine  sunny  no,  fine  warm  ni. 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  warm  showery  no,  cloudy  ni. 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
slight  fi*osty  morn,  cloudy  no,  fine  ni. 
cloudy  morn,  showery  noon,  rainy  ni. 
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Succession. 

Fruiting. 

May 

mo.  no.  ni. 

ma  na  ni. 

1 

64  79  68 

70  86  73 

2 

60  Q5   63 

70  71  71 

3 

61  77  73 

65  78  75 

4 

70  78  72 

70  80  74 

5 

65  70  71 

72  80  78 

6 

60  69  70 

70  79  80 

7 

65  80  79 

70  90  83 

8 

68  70  74 

74  84  74 

9 

66  80  70 

70  86  74 

10 

63  75  68 

70  80  79 

11 

63  79  70 

73  94  76 

12 

64  76  67 

73  70  73 

13 

65  74  67 

75  78  73 

14 

65  74  71 

70  76  70 

15 

60  72  72 

70  82  75 

16 

62  69  70 

70  74  74 

17 

67  76  69 

74  80  79 

18 

65  69  72 

69  82  79 

19 

65  76  71 

75  95  75 

20 

68  75  71 

76  89  75 

21 

64  79  76 

75  92  80 

22 

68  71  71 

75  77  75 

23 

69  69  71 

75  74  78 

24 

63  74  75 

71  89  79 

25 

64  77  64 

66  86  81 

26 

65  70  71 

70  88  77 

27 

65  70  71 

70  74  75 

28 

66  79  73 

72  90  79 

29 

65  73  72 

67  77  73 

30 

65  79  72 

70  99  78 

31 

61  72  68 

70  83  70 

June 

1 

68  81  72 

74  83  76 

2 

71  68  74 

71  72  70 

3 

64  77  70 

68  102  76 

4 

66  82  74 

74110  75 

5 

66  75  71 

67  84  70 

6 

68  70  70 

67  73  69 

7 

64  68  65 

62  69  64 

8 

64  68  66 

62  69  69 

9 

64  74  69 

65  85  69 

10 

Q5   77  70 

64  89  69 

11 

65  72  76 

64  78  75 

12 

65  67  65 

63  67  63 

13 

66  72  72 

64  74  69 

14 

67  79  79 

65  82  73 

15 

69  76  74 

70  86  73 

16 

65  75  70 

64  81  70 

17 

68  83  64 

64  99  76 

18 

63  76  76 

64  81  79 

19 

67  80  77 

67  89  77 

20 

69  77  75 

71  88  81 

21 

68  75  77 

72  85  81 

22 

66  70  70 

68  91  71 

23 

64  70  68 

64  72  69 

Weather. 

fine  morn,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
cloudy  m,  cold  rainy  no,  cold  rainy  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  clear  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  clear  m,  clear  sunny  no,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  cloudy  noon,  warm  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  dull  warm  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  showeiy  noon,  showery  night, 
cloudy  morn,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m>  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  clear  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  fine  clear  ni. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
slight  fi*osty  m,  sunny  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  showery  night. 

fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  nieht. 
cloudy  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  extra-sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  morn,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  no,  showery  night, 
drizzly  cold  mom,  drizzly  no,  rainy  ni. 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  showery  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cold  morn,  cold  rainy  noon,  cold  night, 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
misty  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  m,  warm  showery  no,  warm  night, 
cloudy  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  sunnv  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 


'( 
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Suocenion. 

Fruiting. 

June 

mo.  lux  nL 

ma  na  nL 

24 

65  78  69 

66  88  67 

25 

65  72  66 

67  75  68 

26 

69  74  72 

66  83  74 

27 

66  74  72 

70  83  74 

28 

67  84  74 

62  104  77 

29 

67  85  74 

67  104  77 

30 
July 
1 

66  76  76 

67  81  74 

68  81  73 

68  82  79 

2 

68  76  76 

70  80  74 

3 

66  71  71 

70  80  74 

4 

69  75  70 

70  89  71 

5 

65  77  71 

67  82  77 

6 

66  71  70 

71  72  70 

7 

65  65  64 

68  68  64 

8 

64  70  67 

64  86  73 

9 

64  69  71 

69  74  77 

10 

66  75  69 

65  84  69 

11 

66  75  72 

65  92  78 

12 

68  86  72 

67  108  77 

13 

68  76  70 

71  99  82 

14 

66  69  68 

66  75  71 

15 

66  69  69 

66  74  75 

16 

65  69  65 

67  75  67 

17 

65  75  68 

68  81  68 

18 

66  67  65 

66  76  68 

19 

5Q   65  65 

67  78  70 

20 

60  75  63 

60  79  65 

21 

56  75  61 

67  73  63 

22 

66  76  69 

73  92  64 

23 

65  68  68 

65  72  73 

24 

65  69  68 

66  76  69 

25 

64  82  70 

68  1 10  74 

26 

65  78  72 

67  100  76 

27 

67  74  73 

68  84  81 

28 

68  84  74 

68  105  81 

29 

68  79  76 

69  10486 

30 

68  75  72 

69  88  73 

31 

68  80  72 

68  99  74 

Aug. 

1 

66  72  70 

68  78  73 

2 

64  68  66 

64  70  66 

3 

64  67  68 

63  68  67 

4 

66  73  72 

66  86  77 

5 

66  81  75 

67  100  85 

6 

66  85  73 

67  110  77 

7 

69  76  74 

71  93  80 

8 

69  80  76 

71  10081 

9 

68  85  78 

69  11080 

10 

72  81  76 

74  97  81 

H 

68  82  74 

69  92  81 

12 

68  78  75 

69  93  81 

13 

68  75  71 

68  92  77 

14 

64  79  73 

64  92  77 

15 

66  75  75 

66  89  77 

Weather. 

cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
windy  m,  windy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  extra-hot  noon,  ftne  night, 
fine  morn,  very  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night. 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  n^ht. 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  drizzly  noon,  rainy  ni^ht. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  mom,  extra-sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  extra-hot  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cold  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  cold  night, 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  no,  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  ni^ht. 
fine  morn,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  extra-sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
misty  m,  fine  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

cloudy  ra,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  morn,  nuny  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  gleams  of  sun  at  no,  fine  ni. 
rainy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  ni^t. 
fine  m,  hot  sunny  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  clear  m,  extra^sunny  no,  fine  warm  ni. 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night- 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  showery  night, 
cloudy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  cold  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 


On  cultivating  the  Pine-4ipple. 
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SuocenioD. 

Fruiting. 

Aug. 

ma  na  nL 

mo.  na  ni. 

16 

69  77  72 

70  87  76 

17 

69  77  72 

69  90  75 

18 

67  82  73 

66  102  76 

19 

67  74  72 

66  81  72 

20 

64  76  72 

65  99  76 

21 

66  76  71 

65  80  72 

22 

65  75  69 

65  85  70 

23 

65  75  69 

65  85  70 

24 

64  71  70 

64  85  75 

25 

64  68  67 

65  78  67 

26 

65  70  74 

65  74  67 

27 

65  78  74 

65  91  80 

28 

66  75  65 

65  76  70 

29 

67  75  72 

72  86  83 

30 

68  74  71 

71  88  84 

31 

67  71  73 

73  81  78 

Sept. 

1 

66  78  73 

73  88  78 

2 

66  80  73 

68  100  75 

3 

73  80  73 

70  83  73 

4 

67  79  72 

69  95  76 

5 

66  79  75 

66  90  81 

6 

66  76  74 

66  80  76 

7 

70  75  75 

70  83  80 

8 

70  78  78 

75  88  83 

9 

67  80  78 

75  95  87 

10 

66  78  73 

69  95  79 

11 

66  80  76 

70  95  81 

12 

67  77  73 

72  92  80 

13 

67  75  70 

75  83  78 

14 

67  75  70 

77  80  78 

15 

65  80  70 

66  85  72 

16 

65  76  70 

70  88  77 

17 

64  73  71 

71  81  79 

18 

65  83  76 

71  98  80 

19 

66  75  70 

71  81  74 

20 

62  82  66 

65  97  69 

21 

63  79  71 

69  88  80 

22 

60  82  69 

66  90  76 

23 

60  67  67 

69  77  73 

24 

65  70  70 

74  86  80 

25 

67  76  72 

74  76  77 

26 

60  77  69 

67  88  75 

27 

63  66  66 

73  75  72 

28 

62  68  67 

68  74  70 

29 

65  70  70 

70  82  80 

30 

66  76  72 

78  90  78 

Oct. 

1 

69  78  72 

73  88  78 

2 

70  74  73 

73  83  76 

3 

68  73  72 

72  78  76 

4 

66  76  70 

78  88  78 

5 

60  81  73 

65  85  76 

6 

63  82  69 

69  94  77 

7 

63  76  74 

67  82  74 

Weather. 

fine  morn,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  nisfat. 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  clouay  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  showery  ni. 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  showery  ni. 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  m,  showery  noon,  showery  night, 
rainy  m,  warm  showery  no,  rainy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mora,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
showery  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 

rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  hot  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
misty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  nisht. 
misty  mora,  drizzly  noon,  drizzly  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  nignt. 
cloudy  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  ni^t. 
misty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mora,  sunny  noon,  rainy  nieht. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showoy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mora,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  mora,  sunny  noon,  fine  night. 

rainy  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mora,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  sunny  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  morn,  rainy  nocm,  rainy  night. 


516 


On  cuUivating  the  Pine'^pple. 


Suoceftion. 

Fruitiiig. 

Oct. 

ma  na  nL 

ma  na  nL 

8 

68  85  71 

70  97  74 

9 

68  85  71 

72  84  73 

10 

70  80  74 

71  92  78 

11 

64  71  68 

65  75  71 

12 

65  76  70 

69  82  76 

13 

66  78  70 

70  86  73 

14 

66  69  71 

70  73  75 

15 

68  81  73 

70  86  76 

16 

69  78  71 

70  82  76 

17 

65  84  71 

71  94  75 

18 

66  74  71 

71  78  74 

19 

69  76  74 

68  79  76 

20 

70  77  72 

73  82  74 

21 

67  70  69 

72  79  74 

22 

65  70  65 

69  85  72 

23 

60  65  65 

63  68  68 

24 

60  65  65 

64  70  67 

25 

61  74  68 

60  75  75 

26 

63  74  67 

67  73  70 

27 

61  77  75 

63  82  72 

28 

59  68  67 

65  79  69 

29 

60  71  65 

72  82  72 

30 

60  77  65 

68  83  70 

31 

65  66  63 

65  78  68 

Nov. 

1 

65  73  68 

70  80  70 

2 

60  60  60 

65  68  68 

3 

60  69  61 

65  83  67 

4 

60  68  60 

68  82  70 

5 

54  60  58 

62  74  72 

6 

53  66  58 

65  73  72 

7 

53  75  58 

63  85  70 

8 

52  68  57 

69  78  68 

9 

55  56  55 

71  71  70 

10 

52  53  53 

61  68  68 

11 

52  53  54 

68  8)  70 

12 

53  66  53 

68  75  70 

13 

50  50  50 

66  66  67 

14 

54  59  55 

68  73  69 

15 

55  59  57 

65  72  70 

16 

50  58  55 

66  72  70 

17 

50  59  55 

68  72  65 

18 

50  54  53 

68  69  69 

19 

52  54  54 

65  68  73 

20 

54  55  55 

68  68  75 

21 

55  60  59 

75  73  72 

22 

57  67  60 

69  77  75 

23 

57  61  58 

67  73  71 

24 

57  62  58 

70  72  71 

25 

57  63  60 

69  76  73 

26 

57  65  59 

68  74  74 

27 

55  67  55 

71  74  68 

28 

53  68  58 

65   72  66 

29 

54  66  58 

60  74  64 

30 

55   66  60 

64  75  72 

Weather. 

fine  m,  windy  sunny  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  m,  sunny  noon,  cloudy  ni^ht. 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  nisht. 
cloudy  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  gleamy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  gleamy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  mora,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  cold  noon,  cold  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  ni^t. 
cloudy  m,  sunny  no,  thundering  night, 
fine  mom,  gleamy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  morn,  gleamy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  m,  showery  noon,  showery  night, 
cloudy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night. 

fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
showery  m,  showery  no,  snowy  night, 
fi'osty  m,  showery  no,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
firostym,  sunny  no,  strong  firosty  night, 
keen  fi'osty  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  night, 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  nrosty  m,  rainy  noon,  rainy  nisht. 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fi'osty  morn,  sunny  noon,  fi'osty  night. 
keenfi*ost  m,  firost  no,  misty  thawing  ni. 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fi'osty  morn,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
fi'osty  morn,  firosty  noon,  fi'osty  night, 
misty  cold  m,  misty  cold  no,  cloudy  nL 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  morn,  misty  noon,  cloudy  night, 
warm  cloudy  m,  cloudy  no,  cloudy  ni. 
cloudy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
misty  m,  drizzly  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  fine  night, 
fine  mom,  sunny  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  mom,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
rainy  m,  showery  noon,  cloudy  night, 
showery  m,  windy  noon,  rainy  night, 
showery  mora,  sunny  noon,  &ie  night. 
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v^ 

Succession. 

Fruiting. 

Dec. 

mo.  no.  ni. 

mo.  na  ni. 

1 

61  66  64 

70  68  69 

2 

61  69  60 

70  76  65 

3 

53  66  60 

60  73  73 

4 

56  66  58 

64  74  68 

5 

57  64  64 

74  76  77 

6 

58  68  60 

73  74  69 

7 

52  64  61 

61  74  75 

8 

61  72  63 

73  84  75 

9 

61  66  61 

73  82  72 

10 

60  64  62 

72  75  71 

11 

60  64  60 

70  76  67 

12 

60  62  60 

71  75  70 

13 

56  66  60 

70  78  65 

14 

55  68  60 

66  68  65 

15 

57  65  58 

67  70  70 

16 

54  63  57 

64  75  67 

17 

57  62  60 

68  67  70 

18 

54  69  58 

65  73  69 

19 

51  63  57 

65  74  69 

20 

48  60  53 

62  70  69 

21 

54  62  57 

65  68  66 

22 

58  60  58 

64  71  65 

23 

58  61  67 

64  71  68 

24 

49  61  62 

62  65  64 

25 

60  61  59 

65  71  64 

26 

53  63  58 

64  73  72 

27 

52  63  53 

64  88  68 

28 

50  63  54 

62  64  63 

29 

53  55  54 

61  64  62 

30 

50  63  54 

61  76  64 

31 

50  58  58 

63  69  64 

Weather. 

rainy  morn,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
showery  m,  cloudy  noon,  rainy  ni^t. 
rauiy  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
firosty  m,  cloudy  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  showery  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  fi-osty  m,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
fine  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  frosty  m,fine  but  fi'osty  no,fine  ni. 
rainy  morn,  rainy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  mom,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
keen  frosty  m,  showery  no,  cloudy  ni. 
keen  frosty  m,  fine  noon,  frosty  night, 
rainy  mora,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
cloudy  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  rainy  noon,  fine  night, 
fi'osty  m,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  mom,  cloudy  noon,  cloudy  night, 
rainy  morn,  fine  noon,  showery  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
frosty  mom,  frosty  noon,  frosty  night, 
rainy  morn,  rainy  noon,  rainy  night, 
fine  morn,  fine  noon,  fine  night, 
snowy  mom,  fine  noon,  cloudy  night. 


Art.  XIII.     Fertility  induced  hy  Spur-pruning.     By  G.  I.  T. 

Sir, 
On  reperusing  Mr.  Main's  truly  kind  and  flattering  re- 
view of  my  work,  The  Domestic  Gardener^ s  Manual,  in 
Vol.  VII.  p.  57.  of  your  Magazine,  I  perceive  a  remark 
which  I  regret  that  I  did  not  notice  in  my  late  reply  to  the 
queries  of  that  gentleman.  It  did  not,  however,  then  occur 
to  me  to  do  so,  and  I  therefore  seize  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  of  addressing  you ;  for  justice  to  myself,  to  the 
reader  of  my  book,  and  to  the  cause  of  science,  requires  that 
I  should  leave  nothing  obscure  or  mystified,  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  render  clear  and  intelligible.  In  my  .abbreviated 
extracts  from  Mr.  Charles  Harrison's  excellent  directions  for 
the  spur-pruning  of  the  plum  tree  (p.  207.  par.  228.),  the 
reader  will  perceive  that,  at  the  period  of  the  summer-prun^ 


S 1 8  FertiUttf  induced  hy  Spur-pumng. 

ing  of  the  second  year  (supposed  to  be  18S0),  our  author 
says,  ^^  the  buds  upon  that  part  of  each  branch  which  was  pro- 
duced last  year  will  be  formed  either  into  fruitful  ones,  or 
push  into  shoots.  If  shoots,  they  will  require  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  inches  in  length,  when  they  have  attained  a  little 
woodiness,  &c.  &c.  The  shortening  of  such  shoots  will 
generally  cause  them  to  form  a  fruitful  bud,  or  more,  near  to 
their  origin."  (No.  229.)  "  Let  us,  *'  I  continue,  "  examine 
the  philosophy  of  the  facts  thus  plainly  stated.  By  curtailing 
the  shoots,  the  regular  course  of  the  ascending  currents  is 
interrupted,  and  the  direction  changed.  The  few  leaves  which 
remain  upon  the  lower  part  of  each  shortened  3hoot  now 
become  the  sole  intermedia  through  which  the  maturing 
influences  of  light  and  air  are  exerted.  The  buds  situated 
at  their  basis  are  excited,  and  swell,  and  (now  comes  the 
passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Main)  the  electi*ical  currents 
setting  in,  to  and  through  the  pointed  terminations  of  those 
buds,  and  of  their  leafy  appendages,  stimulate  the  former,  and 
bring  them  into  a  fruit-bearing  condition.  The  interruption 
of  the  principle  of  growth,  by  whatever  means  effected,  is 
always  productive  of  fertility ;  hence,  though  we  may<  not  be 
able  to  trace  the  operation  of  causes  in  all  its  minutiae,  we  may 
I  think,  safely  ascribe  the  effect  thus  produced  to  the  energy 
of  the  great  natural  agents,  exerted  laterally  through  a  greatly 
diminished  number  of  the  vegetable  vital  organs." 

Mr.  Main  compliments  me  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to 
designate  *^  the  excellent  distinction  between  the  principle  of 
growth  and  that  of  fructification  ;"  but  still  he  considers  that 
I  have  been  "  rather  obscure"  in  my  endeavours  "  to  account . 
for  the  barrenness  of  a  free-growing  tree,  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  a  stinted  one,"  and,  moreover,  that  1  have  aimed  at 
"  ascribing  to  electricity  the  power  of  forming  the  members, 
instead  of  considering  it  as  an  exciter,  only,  of  vegetable  life." 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  enabled  to  refer  the  reader, 
at  once,  to  my  electrical  hypothesis ;  for  it  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  your  last  published  Number,  (p.  1-79.)  He 
therein  will  perceive  that  I  consider  the  electricity  of  nature 
to  be  derived  solely  from  the  sun ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  solar 
light  itself  is  the  electrising  medium.  I  shall  not  dwell  now 
upon  particulars ;  nor  shdl  I  adduce  facts  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  wonderful  influence  of  the  solar  ray  upon  the 
foliage  of  plants;  these  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  com- 
munication :  but  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  attentive 
reader  or  comparer  of  the  above  obscure  passage,  with  my 
article  on  electricity,  that  I  could  not  for  one  moment  intend 
to  convey  ^n  idea  of  the  creative  power  of  the  eth^eal  solar 
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fluid.  I  call  it  an  exciter,  a  stimulant,  and  nothing  more ; 
though  it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  difficult  to  place  Mr. 
Main,  or  any  other  reader,  in  the  dilemma  of  either  being 
forced  to  admit  that  the  exciting  agents  must  be  the  vital 
principle  of  the  plant  itself;  or,  that  that  plant  is,  honajide, 
an  organised  being,  endowed  with  sensitive  life  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  is  a  question  which  I  leave  to  the  specu- 
lations and  enquiries  of  the  philosophical  mind,  only  venturing 
to  hope  that  some — many — of  your  readers  may  be  in- 
duced to  reflect  seriously,  and  to  propose  doubts  or  queries 
which  may  serve  as  stimuli  to  others  whose  powers  of  mind 
may  require  to  be  roused  into  activity.  By  thus  whetting  and 
sharpening  the  edge  of  the  mental  faculty,  sparks  of  the  light 
of  truth  may  perhaps  be  elicited,  and  errors  detected. 

To  return  to  the  point  under  consideration,  and  thus  con- 
clude this  hurried  notice :  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understoo<l, 
that  I  conceived  when  I  wrote  the  passage,  and  now  believe, 
that  when  a  young  lateral  shoot,  say  from  the  horizontally 
trained  branch  of  an  espalier  pear  or  apple  tree,  is  cut  back, 
about  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  to  two  eyes  or  buds,  or 
the  embryoes  of  either,  those  electrical  or  ethereal  currents 
which  had  previously  acted  upon  the  terminal  and  higher  buds, 
stimulating  the  advancing  or  growing  principle,  have  now  no 
other  media  to  act  upon  than  the  few  remaining  buds  or 
embryoes  (preorganised,  and  existing  —  not  created,  though 
heretofore  dormant),  situated  at  the  base  of  the  shoot.  These 
they  excite,  perhaps,  into  growth  and  extension;  but  very 
frequently  into  the  developement  of  fruitful  buds.  How  this 
effect  is  produced  may  be  secret  to  human  research :  at  all 
events,  the  enquiry  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  source, 
origin,  and  progress  of  buds;  and  this  is  a  branch  of  vegetable 
science  which,  I  trust,  will  be  shordy  investigated  by  the 
physiologists  of  the  present  day.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have 
at  least  cleared  my  meaning  in  respect  to  the  passage  al- 
luded to,  although  I  may  have  failed  to  elucidate  the  natural 
agency  to  which  it  referred. 

April  22.  1832.  G.  I.  T. 


Art.  XIV.  A  Proposal  to  toater  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  toith 
Nitre,  a  Preparation  from  Blood,  S^c.  By  Joseph  Hatward, 
Esq. 

Sir, 
It  is  well  known,  that,  although  trees  of  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple,  &c.,  are  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  the 
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blossoms  often  fail  in  their  impregnation,  and  Ikll  off;  and, 
when  they  are  impregnated  and  set,  they  fall  off  at  the 
stoning ;  frequently,  although  they  survive  the  stoning,  they 
become  prematurely  ripe  and  fall  off,  and  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  fruit  attain  maturity;  while  those  which  do,  become 
vapid  and  without  flavour.  These  failures  I  have  proved  to 
be  the  effect  of  unwholesome  food ;  and,  having,  found  a 
remedy  in  a  simple  preparation,  I  beg  the  favour  of  such  of 
your  readers  as  have  an  opportunity,  to  make  a  trial  of  it, 
and  to  state  the  result.  Having  selected  a  tree  that  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  just 
as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  take  a  potato  fork, 
and  with  it  make  holes  all  over  the  surface  of  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  roots  (which  extend  as  far  from  the  stem  as 
the  branches),  at  about  18  inches  apart,  by  forcuig  in  the  fork 
to  the  full  depth  of  its  tines,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  heave,  by 
pressing  on  the  end  of  the  handle ;  then,  having  dissolved 
some  nitre  in  water  (in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water),  fill  the  holes  with  the  solution.  No  manure 
must  be  given ;  but  if,  after  the  stoning  of  the  fruit,  the  tree 
should  appear  to  be  unequal  to  sustaining  its  crop  of  fruit, 
the  following  preparation  may  be  given,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nitre:  —  To  one  gallon  of  blood  add  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  one  ounce  of  potash ;  stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  then  pour  off  the  solution 
from  the  clot,  and,  mixing  one  gallon  of  this  liquid  with  four 
gallons  of  water,  give  it  to  the  trees  as  above.  The  remain- 
ing clot  may  be  dissolved  by  adding  to  it  one  quart  of 
slacked  lime  and  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  clot ; 
but  this  solution  must  not  be  given  to  fruit  trees,  as  it  will 
produce  the  effect  which  the  nitre  is  intended  to  remedy.  It 
will,  however,  prove  a  good  manure  for  the  cabbage  tribe, 
asparagus,  celery,  &c.  This  discovery,  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  great  value,  I  made  some  years  since ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
merely  accidental,  but  the  result  of  a  regular  course  of  ex- 
periments, made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  is  founded  on  physiological 
and  chemical  principles,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  much  more  perfect  system  of  manuring 
than  is  at  present  practised. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Weymoiithy  March  18.  1832.  Joseph  Hayward. 
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Art.  XV.     On  the  evil  Effects  of  cropping  the  Borders  in  tohich 

Fruit  Trees  groto.    By  R.  T. 

Sir, 
Haying  for  some  years  been  an  advocate  for  not  cropping 
the  borders  of  fruit  trees,  I  have  noticed,  with  pleasure,  that 
you  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  subject.     I  beg  leave,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  make  a  few  observations  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  as  I  think  that,  before  long, 
it  is  very  likely  that,  instead  of  having  a  border  of  10  or  12  ft. 
wide  close  to  the  wall  to  be  constantly  dug  and  cropped,  and 
a  gravel  walk  4  or  5  ft.  wide  beyond,  it,  we  shall  see  a  wide 
gravel  walk  close  to  the  wall,  over  a  previously  prepared 
border;  for  I  am  persuaded  it  is  owing  more  to  the  digging 
and  manuring  the  border,  than  to  any  other  circumstances, 
that  there  are  so  many  failures  of  fruit  trees.     I  have  seen 
the  above  method  (of  gravelling  the  borders  to  walk  upon) 
practised  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
failure.    I  have  often  noticed  that,  in  the  formation  of  borders 
to  vineries,  or  green-houses  where  vines  were  to  be  planted, 
after  much  expense  and  labour  bestowed,  it  has  ended  in 
disappointment;  the  cause  of  which  I  consider  to  be  the  plant- 
ing*of  the  borders  with  vegetables,  if  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
and  with  flowers,  if  in  the  flower-garden.     Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  that  many  persons  who  are 
very  particular  about  pruning  their  vines  in  the  autumn,  to 
prevent  their  bleeding,  will  nevertheless  delay  digging  the 
borders  till  February  or  March,  when  all  the  roots  within 
the  reach  of  the  spade  are  sure  to  be  cut  and  made  to  bleed, 
without   being  observed.     In   many  cases   where   prepared 
borders  have  failed  to  produce  fruitful  vines  or  other  trees, 
it  is  very  often  to  be  seen  that  a  tree  or  vine,  planted  against 
a  building,  merely  for  the  sake  of  hiding  it,  seldom  fails  to 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  although  it  has  nothing  below  but 
the  natural  soil,  and  this  covered  over  with  gravel,  or  other 
materials,  to  form  a  walk.     I  could  mention  several  instances 
of  this  kind,  some  of  which  are  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
I  am  writing,  and  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  see 
the  same,  after  it  has  thus  been  pointed  out  to  them.     One 
of  the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  my  cottage.     It  is  an  extensive 
range  of  glass,  used  chiefly  for  stove  and  green-house  plants, 
with  a  vine  trained  up  each  rafter,  not  one  of  which  is  worth 
the  trouble  bestowed  on  it  annually  in  tying,  &c.     The  roots 
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of  these  all  running  directly  into  the  borders  and  clumps  of.  a 
flower-garden,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  ftiult  can  be  in  the 
soil,  as  it  is  so  well  cultivated  for  the  plants  in  it,  bqt  this 
I  consider  to  be  the  only  cause  of  their  failing.;  as'  Within  a 
few  yards  of  these  is  a  building  of  considerable  height  and 
length,  of^  the  same  aspect  as  the  others,  having  vines  trained 
all  over  it,  which  al'e  planted  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  in 
nothing  but  the  natural  soil,  having  a  wide  gi^vel  walk  over 
their  roots,  beyond  which  they  have  nothing  else  but  a  lawn. 
Tfh^y  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability  never  beeil  disturbed 
since  they  were  planted.  These  I  hav6  known  for  several 
years,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  of  their  failing 
to  produce  good  crops.  Ybung  viries,  also,  which  have  been 
planted  amongst  them,  have  begun  to  bear.  Instances^  of 
riiis  kind  are  so  numerous,  in  front  of  dwelling-housies  and 
other  buildings,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  hoping  that 
those  who  have  hitherto  attributed  it  to  the  soil  will  reflect 
whether  in  some  measure  it  may  not  be  owing  to'  the  cause  I 
have  mentioned.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Feb.  26.  18S3.  R.  T. 


Art.  XVT.     On  the  Usdessness  of  earthing  up  grcmins  Crops  of 
Potatoes,  By  Joseph  Hayward,  Esq.,  Author  of  <<  The  Science 
of  Horticulture,**  &c* 

Sir, 
I  WOULD  offer  a  few  hints  that  may  aid  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  advocate  the  benefiting  of  the  condition  of  the  poor : 
they  may  contribute  to  increase  the  objection  which  some  have 
urged  against  exhausting  the  powers  of  labour.  *  Mr.  Knight's 
observations  regarding  the  potato  are  valuable ;  but  there  is  one 
laborious  operation  commonly  resorted  to  in  cultivating  this 
vegetable,  which,  I  think,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered ; 
and  which,  1  am  convinced  by  more  than  ten  years'  experience, 
is  superfluous.  Observing  that  a  farmer,  in  managing  a  field 
of  potatoes  alongside  one  of  mine,  did  not  earth  them  up,  but 
simply  flat-hoed  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  clear  away  the  weeds, 
while  I  had  mine  earthed  up  witli  great  care,  I  determined 
on  noticing  the  difference  on  taking  up  the  crop ;  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  had  14  tons  per  acre,  while  I  had  not  more 
than  half  the  quantity,  and  his  potatoes  were  of  a  more  mar- 
ketable quality  than  mine;  being  generally  ofa  good  size,  while 
mine  were  large  and  small.  The  result  induced  me  to  question 
the  farmer ;  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  practice  he  had  followed 
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for  inahy  yeaf s,  as  he  thought  the  earthing  up  was  worse  thaii 
labour  thrown  away ;  that,  a  year  or  two  before,  he  hadobtaihed 
19  tons  per  acre  by  the  same  management.  This  st^itement 
put  me  Upon  considering  the  principles  upon  which  such  a 
result  was  founded ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  by  drawing  up 
the  earth  over  the  potato,  in  sloping  ridges,  it  was  deprived  of 
its  due  supply  of  moisture  by  the  rains;  for,  when  they  fell, 
the  water  was  cast  into  the  ditches.  Further,  in  regard  to  the 
idea  that,  by  thus  earthing  up,  the  number  of  tubers  is  in- 
creased :  the  efiect  is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  experience  proves 
that  a  potato  placed  an  inch  only  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  produce  a  greater  number  of  tubers  than  one  planted 
at  the  depth  of  a  foot.  From  reasoning  thus,  I  determined  to 
adopt  the  practice :  however,  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  but  few  proselytes.  A  year  or 
two  since,  I  prevailed  on  a  clergyman  to  try  the  practice  on  a 
strip  of  half  an  acre,  running  through  a  large  field,  treated  in 
the  common  manner ;  and  he  told  me  that,  on  taking  up  the 
crop,  he  did  not  find  much  difference  in  the  gross  quantity; 
but  that  those  which  had  not  been  earthed  up  were,  more 
generally,  of  a  good  size ;  not  so  many  large  and  small  as  the 
other  part  of  the  field.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  potatoes  are 
planted  shallow,  and  placed  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
the  stems  being  laid  down  after  the  young  potatoes  are  formed, 
and  to  have  the  earth  between  them  thrown  over  5  in.  or  6  in. 
thick,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface,  that  it  would  increase  the 
crop.  But  this  is  a  very  different  operation  from  that  I  object  to. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Radipole,  Feb.  7.  1833.  Joseph  Hayward. 


Art.  XVII.     A  Description  of  a  Mode  of  cultivating  Onions, 

By  Mr.  William  Whiddon. 

Sir, 
Your  correspondent,  John  Mitchell,  jun^  treats,  in  p.  75., 
on  the  culture  of  the  onion.  I  write  not  to  dissuade  him 
from  following  the  plans  which  his  own  observation  has 
suggested  to  him,  but  to  state  my  own  experience  on  this 
subject,  as  it  differs  widely  from  his.  In  March,  1830,  I 
lived  as  gardener  to  J.  B.  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Tyringham,  Bucks ; 
and,  having  occasion  to  make  an  asparagus  bed,  I  resolved 
upon  sowing  onions,  of  the  Deptford  sort,  in  drills  between 
therows.  The  ground  was  not  prepared  in  the  way  usual 
for  asparagus,  but  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  one  spade 
only.     The  soil  being  of  a  tenacious  and  cohesive  quality,  I 
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used  a  quantity  of  coal-ashes  and  rotten  dung ;  and,  all  being 
in  readiness  for  the  asparagus,  I  proceeded  to  plant  it  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  the  onions  in  drills  between 
these  rows.  I  finished  each  row  as  I  proceeded,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trampling,  and  the  ground  was  re« 
markably  hard  after  the  whole  was  completed.  When  the 
crops  began  to  grow,  I  thought  of  hoeing,  thinning,  &c. ;  but) 
being  a  native  of  Northampton,  where  some  of  the  best 
onions  in  the  kingdom  are  grown,  I  recollected  seeing,  at 
different  times,  onions  growing  in  the  hard  walk,  and  these 
the  best  sample  of  a  whole  acre.  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
let  my  crop  take  its  chance.  Weeding  and  thinning  were 
performed  by  the  band,  which  greatly  increased  the  solidity 
of  the  soil.  My  crop  was  pulled  up  without  attention  being 
paid  to  any  particular  time  or  form :  the  onions  composing 
it  were  sound  and  good,  while  the  crops  of  my  neighbours 
were  suilering  from  what  are  termed  mouldy-nosed  onions.  I 
had  several  bushels  from  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  was 
obliged  to  exchange  with  my  neighbours  for  picklers.  I 
presented  Mr.  Atkins,  nurseryman,  of  Northampton,  with 
twelve,  which  weighed  eleven  pounds.  I  planted  twenty- 
four  of  them  the  succeeding  spring,  for  seed,  which  weighed 
nearly  twenty-two  pounds,  and  were  shown  to  several  friends 
before  they  were  planted,  who  can  testify  the  fact.  I  cannot 
say  what  quantity  of  seeds  they  produced,  as  I  left  my  situ- 
ation at  that  time. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  growing  large  onions; 
but,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  large  onions  are  not- 
the  most  desirable.  From  my  experience  (which,  I  confess, 
is  not  a  lengthened  one,  as  I  am  but  a  young  gardener),  an 
onion  from  one  to  two  inches'  diameter  is  the  most  profitable, 
of  the  readiest  sale,  and  the  best  for  gardeners  and  gentle- 
men. When  a  large  onion  goes  into  a  gentleman's  kitchen, 
it  is  cut,  and  a  part  only  is  used ;  the  remainder  loses  its 
quality,  and  ultimately  bears  company  with  the  peelings  to 
the  dung  heap.  I  advise  John  Mitchell,  if  he  wishes  for 
large  onions,  to  try  as  I  have  suggested  above.  His  soil 
will  suit  every  purpose.  He  will  find  an  advantage  in  time ; 
run  no  risk  in  displacing  the  roots,  which  is  apt  to  check 
vegetation ;  and  he  will  not  be  so  likely  to  get  disease  in  the 
crops,  as  the  trampling  forms  gutters  in  which  he  can,  if  dry 
weather  occur,  put  water,  and  supply  the  roots  more  gra- 
dually with  moisture ;  or,  if  a  continuance  of  rain  should 
happen,  these  gutters  will  carry  off  the  superfluous  water. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Whiddon,  Gardener. 
Chicheley  Hall^  Bucks,  Feb.  28.  1833. 
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Art.  XVIII.  Notes  on  Mildew,  Jrom  a  Lecture  on  that  Subject  hy 
Professor  Lindle^f  delivered  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting 
Room,  on  April  24.    By  J.  W.  L. 

Dr.  Lindley  began  by  stating  that  he  did  not  intend,- on 
the  present  occasion,  to  give  a  regular  series  of  lectures,  as 
that  plan  required  his  hearers  to  attend  the  whole  course, 
which  very  few  individuals  had  leisure  to  do.  He  therefore 
now  proposed  to  take  a  different  subject  for  every  lecture, 
and  to  make  each  complete  in  itself.  His  first  subject  was 
mildew. 

Every  horticulturist  has  heard  of  mildew ;  and,  though  it  is 
often  confounded  with  blight,  honey-dew,  &c.,  the  destruc- 
tive fungi  which  constitute'  the  real  mildew,  and  the  ravages 
they  occasion,  are  unfortunately  but  too  familiar  to  every  one 
accustomed  to  either  a  garden  or  a  field.  Notwithstanding 
this,  even  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  know  comparatively 
little  either  of  the  nature  of  this  pest,  or  of  its  cure.  One 
most  important  error  exists  respecting  it,  and  this  is,  the 
belief,  common  among  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  that  one 
kind  of  mildew  witl  infect  several  kinds  of  plants:  but  this 
can  never  be  the  case;  each  tribe  of  plants  has  a  mildew 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
affect  plants  of  a  different  kind. 

'  Mildew  generally  appears  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants 
in  the  form  of  red,  white,  or  black  spots,  as  a  number  of 
minute  projections,  as  a  frosty  incrustation,  or  as  a  brownish 
powder ;  in  every  case  spreading,  more  or  less  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  and  in  its  progress  withering  the  leaves, 
destroying  the  fruit,  and,  finally,  killing  the  plant.  The 
popular  reasons  assigned  for  this  pest  are  various :  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  insects,  fog,  and  even,  in  one  agricultural 
report,  to  the  inflammation  of  the  oxygen  gas  in  the  air 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  which  scorched  the  leaves. 
These  opinions  have,  however,  been  all  proved  to  be 
erroneous.  Mildew  is  nothing  more  than  different  kinds  of 
fungi,  or  parasites,  attacking  different  kinds  of  plants,  and 
varying  in  appearance  and  species  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants  which  they  attack.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  the  gardener  also  suffers  from  it  severely. 

The  fungi,  commonly  called  mildew,  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  —  1.  Those  which  grow,  or  rather  lie,  on  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  which  perhaps  do  not  derive  any  nutriment 
from  the  plant ;  2.  Those  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
tlie  stem  or  leaf,  and  protrude  themselves  from  it  when  ripe ; 
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and,  3.  Those  wh[ch  only  attack  the  roots.  All  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  organisation,  and  very  minute  in  their 
forms;  they  seldom  appear  but  in  autumn,  except  in  forcing- 
bouses. 

The  first  class,  or  mildew  composed  of  those  fungi  tliat 
live  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  injure  a  plant  by  preventing  its 
respiration,  but  do  not  appear  to  draw  any  nourisbment  from 
it.  One  of  the  most  common  of  the  fungi  which  attack  the 
commoa  cabbage  (j%.  85.)  is  Cylindroep^rium  conc^ntricum 
Grev.  Th»e  very  destructive 
fungi  have  the  appearance  of 
smdil  white  patches,  or  specks, 
of  frosty  incrustation,  which} 
when  magniGed,  are  found  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  small 
cylinders,  lying  end  to  end,  or 
across  each  other.  These  cylin- 
ders are  all  filled  with  seed,  and 
burst  when  it  is  ripe,  scattering  it  in  every  direction :  wherever 
it  falls  upon  the  leaf  it  takes  root,  and  thus  the  fungus  spreada 
rapidly.  Tlie  superficial  mildew  which  attacks  rose  trees 
and  many  other  flowering  shrubs  is  a  kuid  of  {/redo.  This 
name,  derlred  from  tav,  Lat,  to  burn  or 
60  scorch,  is  applied  to  those  occasional  dis- 

colorations  of  the  surfaces  of  plants  which 
were  formerly  attributed  to  Uigbts,  or  in- 
juries   from    the    atmosphere,    and   whit^ 
bave  the  appearance  of  a  brown  powder* 
I/r^do   e£fusa    Grev.    [Jig.   86.)    generally 
shows  itself  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  the  ^s^eEB,  and  spreads  rapidly.   Urhdo 
Biiste  Pers.   is   another    kind,   which    also 
attacks  rose  trees.    The  fungus  called  Acro- 
sp&rium  monilioides  ^y^.  87>)  consists  of  a 
number  of  globules,  attached  to  each  other* 
which,    when    magnified,    appear    like    the 
beads  of  a  necklace,  and  In  many  cases  are 
found  standii^  upright.      When   ripe,   these  globules  fall, 
and,   taking  root,  form  fresh  strings,  at 
necklaces.  Tike  the  first.  Sometimes  Utile 
tuils  of  these  globules  af^ear  fixed  to 
stalks;    and,   from  some  fiincied  resem- 
blance to  the  brushes  used  for  sprinkling 
holy  water,  are  called  Aspergillus,  (y^.  88.) 
The  superficial  mildew  .which  infects  the 
onion,  and  b  very  fatal  to  that  plant,  is 
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called  Botrytis.     Its  name  signifies  9 
bunch  of  grapes ;  and  it  is  thus  called 
from  a  fancied  resefnlilance  between 
that  fruit  and   its   clusters   of  little 
globular  seeds  uid  seed-vessels.  The 
befin  and  p^  have  a  superficial  mil- 
dew,  Ui^o  Mhse  Pers.  (Jg.  89.), 
jwhich  spreads  along  their  leaves,  like  white  roots  curiously 
interlaced.     From   these   roQis  spruig  a 
number  ot\brancb-like  shoots,  each  bear- 
ing a   ball-like   head,   or   brown    berry, 
which,  when  ripe,  bursts,   and  discharges 
seed. 

The  second  class  of  fung^,  viz.  those 
which  spring  from  the  interior  of  leaves 
and  stems,  are  by  far  the  most  fatal.  These 
fungi  generally  appear  in  a  sort  of  bag 
or  case,  which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  cuticle  of 
the  affected  leaf.  l^e  oak  is  attacked  by  a  species  of 
fungus,  .^idium,  different  varieties  of  which  are  found 
on  many  kinds  of  forest  trees.    The  .^«ctdium  Pini  (J^.  90.), 


found  on  pine  trees,  has,  when  magnified,  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  nine-pins.  When  ripe,  die  cuticle  which 
covers. the  fungus  bursts,  and  emits  a  powder  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  which  is  the  s^ed.  A  mildew  of  this  kind, 
whicn  infects  corn,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  .vulgarly  called  the  pepper  brand;  and,  when  corn 
is  attacked  by  it,  it  gradually  consumes  the  substance  of 
the  grain,  leaving  in  its  stead  only  a  dark  powder,  which 
has  a  very  ofl^usive  smell.  This  fungus  is  found  only  on 
barley,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  Ur^do  5egetum, 
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or  smut,  which  is  destructive  not  only  of  barley,  but  also  of 
wheat  and  oats-  The  [/redo  S^getum,  or  smut,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  interesting  experiments  by  Mr.  Bauer  of  Kew, 
whose  discoveries  will  no  doubt  throw  very  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  not  only  destroys  the  grain,  which  it 
converts  into  b  kind  of  jelly,  but  it  attacks  the  leaves  and 
stems,  always  forming  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  bursts 
ing  forth  when  ripe.  Corn  is  also  at^ 
tacked  by  a  species  of  Pucciniff,  a  very 
fatal  kind  of  fungus,  which  always  ap- 
pears divided  into  cells.  Puccinia  Gr^- 
minis  [j^.  95.),  which  attacks  corn, 
forms  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and, 
when  ripe,  bursts  forth  in  clusters,  like 
bunches  of  grapes,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  Puccinia  RbnEe  Grev.  (j%.  96.) 
appears  on  the  leaves  of  rose  trees.  In 
,  little  brown  tufts,  which,  when  opened 
'  and  magnified,  are  found  divided  into 
extremely  minute  cells.  A  correspond- 
ent of  this  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  320.) 
mentions  that  his  celery  was  infected 
with  ferruginous  spots,  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Puccinia  /ftracll*  Grev.;  and  another  cor- 
gg  respondent,      Mr,   Robert 

Errington  {Vol.V.  p.  1O70. 
gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  his 
celery  was  attacked  by  the 
same  disease,  and  of  the 
means  which  he  adopted 
for  its  cure.  He  describes 
his  celery  as  having  (he  appearance  of  having  been  scorched 
by  fire.  He  says  he  dug  up  the  infected  plants,  and  buried 
them,  but  this  only  seemed  to  increase  the  evil ;  and  he  tried 
several  other  remedies,  but  without  any  permanent  success. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a  berberry  tree  {BSr- 
beris  vulgaris  L.),  if  planted  in  a  corn  field,  will,  if  infected 
with  mildew,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  corn.  This 
cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  mildew  which  attacks  the  ber- 
berry (^cidium  Berb^ridis  Pers.,j^.  92.)  is  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  fungi  which  are  found  on  corn.  The  ber- 
berry mildew,  when  magnified,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  small  orange  cups  with  white  films  over  each.  When  ripe, 
these  lids  burst,  and  the  top  of  the  cup  assumes  a  ragged 
uneven  appearance,  like  white  fungi.  Each  cuphas  within 
it  a  number  of  little  boxes  containing  seeds.  Tlie  mildew 
on  the  pear  tree  is  called  JEcidium  cancellatum  Ifig.  97.)  [See 
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<,Wd>arUie.£cldium;  ■  k«1  ii  ultod  1  ipoildium ;  In  the^i^l7i[K>rtdiit       //.Plum 
of  the  A>:<dium :  each  ii  called  ■  peiidium ;  in  thepluiai,  perldia. 

.Vol.  VIII.  p.  738.,  and  p.  332.  of  the  present  volume]:  it 
iirst  appears  like  mucus,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  hairy 
substances.  These  hairs,  when  magnified,  appear  like  a 
collection  of  granules  of  a  bulbous  shape,  each  containing  a 
number  of  bdls  connected  by  strings.  These  balls,  though 
so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  eye,  are  yet 
only  receptacles  for  seed.  This  is  a  most  destructive  fungus : 
it  always  seizes  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  which  afterwards 
turn  yellow,  ani^  fall  off;  the  branches  next  wither,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  a  whole  orchard  is  destroyed.  Mr- 
Knight,  in  1832,  suffered  severely  from  this  fungus,  and 
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has  tried  many  experiments  respecting  its  cure.  ;Hawthoni 
trees  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  whloh  at  first  appears  merely 
a  point  made  by  an  insect,  but  ailerwards  )ooks  like  fungi 
(jEcidium  lacerktum  Ike).  [See  Vol.VHT.  p.  179.  and  739.] 
The  sycamore  fungus  Is  a  black  spot  consisting  of  oblong 
purplish  bodies,  yellow  insjde,  and  containing  tul^s  filled 
with  seeds,  ^cidluin  Gros^ul^ri^  Dec.  [_fig.  91.)  attacks 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  ^qidium  coinutqm  (j%.  94.)  the 
mountain  ash :  both  spread  rapidly,  and  are  ..very  ditBciilt  to 
cure.  The  ergot  on  the  rye  is  a  welt-known  and  very  de- 
structive species  of  mildew.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
truffle,  and  grows  out  of  a  spike  of  corn  like  a  prolonged 
kernel.  It  is  long,  horny,  and  cartilaginous ;  and  it  consists 
of  fibres  closely  interlaced.  This  disease  evidently  originates 
in  the  centre  of  the  stem.  It  affects  maize,  various  species  of 
grass,  and  is  otlen  found  in  plants  of  yellow  gentian,  &c. 

Ttie  principal  fungi  of  the  third  class,  or  those  which 
attack  the  roots  of  plants,  are  two ;  and  both  closely  resemble 
truffles.  One  of  these  (Rhizoctilnia  Croctirura)  (j%.98.), 
which  Is  of  a  brownish  yellow,  attacks 
crocuses ;  and,  In  those  countries  where 
the  crocus  is  cultivated  for  its  saffi-on  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  it  makes  great 
ravages.  It  is  called  by  the  French 
la  mort  du  safran,  and  soon  destroys  a 
whole  crop.  The  other  (iingus,  Periola 
tomentosa,  is  found  on  the  potato, 
lucern,  &c.  It  turns  the  roots,  which 
are  naturally  white,  of  a  purplish  hue. 
Its  ravages  are  often  attributed  to  grubs.  Both  these  fungi 
appear  to  be  propagated  by  spawn,  or  fibres  which  spread 
through  the  earth,  and  cling  round  the  roots  which  they  find 
in  their  way. 

Having  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  fungi  which  produce  mildew.  Dr.  Lindley  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  causes  which  produce  tliem,  and  of  their  cure.  All 
are  very  easily  propagated,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  immense  number  of  seeds  whici) 
they  produce.  Most  of  the  mildew  fungi  require  only  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  first  springing  of  the"  plant  to  die  ripen- 
ing of  its  seed ;  and  the  number  produced  by  each  may  be 
guessed  from  the  circumstance  of  one  mushroom  being  suf- 
ficient to  propagate  250,000,000.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  miUIew  fungi  renders  them  stitl  more  numerous.  The 
first  class,  or  the  superficial  mildew,  appears  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  air,  the  seeds  when  vipe  being  carried  by  it 
from  one  plant  to  another,  and  establishing  themselves  wher- 
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ever  they  touch.  They  destroy  a  plant  by  covering  the  sur- 
face of  its  leaves,  and  thus  preventing  respiration.  Plants 
are  generally  most  affected  by  superficial  fungi  after  -a  long 
drought,  when  the  fibres  of  their  roots  are  unable  to  imbibe 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  the  plant  thus  becomes 
debilitated,  and  affords  an  easy  prey  to  the  parasite  which 
attacks  it :  as  a  proof,  Dr.  Lindiey  mentioned  that  in  Scot- 
land, where  there  are  heavy  night  dews,  this  fungus  is  un- 
known. The  cure  seems  to  be  abundant  watering.  Dr. 
JJndley  mentioned  a  case  of  some  onions,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Society  at  Chiswick,  which  were  attacked  by  this  fungus. 
These  onions  had  been  transplanted,  and  their  roots  were 
consequently  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unaUe  to  imbibe  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture.  Dr.  Lindiey  had  the  plants 
abundantly  watered,  which,  though  it  did  not  cure  the  in- 
fected plants,  appeared  completely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Other  onions,  not  transplanted,  were  not 
attacked.  A  correspondent  of  this  Magazine  (Mr.  Hay- 
croft,  V(d.  VIII.  p.  40.)  recommends  a  mode  of  curing  this 
mildew,  which  appears  to  be  eflfectual,  by  cutting  off  the 
infected  branches,  washing  the  walls  with  a  composition,  and 
removing  the  infected  nails,  &c.  Sulphur  has  also  been 
recommended,  but  is  not  found  to  answer.  [For  other 
notices,  in  this  Magazine,  on  the  mildew,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  1 19., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  281.  320.,  Vol.  V.  p.  107.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  87.] 

The  internal  mildew  evidently  cannot  be  communicated  by 
the  air,  since  it  always  appears  to  spring  from  the  interior  of 
the  plant,  and  to  be  at  first  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  fron^ 
which  it  does  not  burst  till  it  is  ripe.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  this  kind  of  mildew  can  be  communicated  exter- 
nally, and  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  contagious  is  so  clear  as  not 
to  admit  a  doubt.  The  only  manner  in  which  it  appears 
probable  that  it  can  reach  the  interior  is  through  the  roots. 
The  seeds,  when  ripe,  fall  upon  the  earth,  which  becomes 
contaminated  by  them,  and  they  are  sucked  up  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots.  [Mr.  Dovaston  has,  also,  held  this 
opinion :  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  739.]  The  correctness  of  this 
hypothesiis  is  proved  by  sowing  clean  seeds  in  infected  soil ; 
and  the  young  plants  from  these  seeds  springing  up  with  the 
disease  upon  them.  The  circumstance  of  its  always  attacking 
the  most  vigorous  plants  is  thus  also  explained,  as  it  is 
evident  that,  the  more  rapid  the  circulation,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  extraneous  substances  being  drawn  up  with 
the  moisture  imbibed  by  the  roots.  It  is  also  clear  that,  in 
this  case,  water  must  aggravate  the  disease;  as,  by  exciting  the 
plant  to  suck  it  up,  it  would  increase  the  danger  of  the  seeds 
o(  the  fungi  being  drawn  in  with  it.     This  was  also  the 
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reason  that  Mr.  Errington  found  that  burying  bis  celery 
roots  only  made  the  mildew  spread  more  rapidly.  The  only 
cure  for  this  fungus  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight 
with  his  pear  trees,  viz.,  taking  them  up,  washing  the  roots 
quite  clean  from  every  particle  of  soil,  and  then  replanting 
them  in  quite  a  difierent  part  of  his  grounds. 

Red  plants  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  mildew  than  any 
other.  Red  is,  indeed,  supposed  by  some,  always  to  indicate 
a  morbid  action,  as  it  shows  that  the  plant  is  unable  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  necessary  to 
its  perfect  health ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  proof  of  disease  when 
leaves,  or  any  other  parts  of  a  plant,  not  naturally  red,  assum'e 
that  colour.  Other  experiments  have  been  made  for  curing,- 
or  at  least  preventing  the  spread  of,  the  internal  mildew ;  and 
Mr.  Bauer  has  found  that  steeping  grains  of  corn  in  lime- 
water  will  produce  the  desired  ei^ct.  There  appears  no 
cure  for  mildew  in  the  roots,  but  by  cutting  a  deep  trench 
round  the  infected  plants,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  field.  I  regret  to  have 
been  unable  to  submit  these  notes  to  Professor  Lindley :  but,  if 
they  should  contain  any  thing  very  erroneous,  I  will  correct 
it  in  my  introduction  to  his  succeeding  lecture  on  climate.  — - 
J.W.L.  

The  young  gardener  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  follow  up  these  remarks 
by  a  perusal  of  the  enumeration  of  the  genera  and  species  of  JSritish  ftinguses 
in  the  Horlus  JBritantticus,  and  Encyclop€Bdia  of  Plants,  where,  besides 
their  names,  some  information  is  supplied  on  their  habits.  In  relation  to 
the  above  remarks,  it  is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  would  interest. 
Are  all  the  individual  plants  of  any  one  species  of  any  genus,  to  which 
species  a  certain  species  of  fungus  is  peculiar,  soil  equally  eligible,  whatever 
be  their  condition  of  health,  for  the  seeds  of  that  ningus  to  germinate  in 
or  upon,  and  for  the  plants  arising  from  these  seeds  to  thrive  in  or  upon, 
and  be  nourished  by  ?  This  question  is  asked  in  consonance  with  a  view 
entertained  by  a  thmking  friend  of  ours,  who  opines  that  disease,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  must  predispose  and  prepare  the 
leaves,  or  other  parts,  of  a  plant,  as  eligible  soil  for  them  to  germinate  in ; 
and  that,  consequently,  parasitic  fungi  are  never  the  forenuiners,  but  ever 
the  followers,  of  disease ;  and,  therefore,  that,  although  the  seeds  of  parasitic 
fiingi  are,  doubtless,  dispersed  indiscriminately,  and  fall  on  the  surfaces  of 
vegetables  indiscriminately  too,  they  only  germinate  in  and  upon  those 
which  disease  had  previously  rendered  a  fit  soil  for  them.  —  J,  £>, 


Art.  XIX.  Additional  Facts  on  the  Fungus  (Mddium  canceUhtum 
Sowethy)  parasitic  on  the  Leaves  and  Fruit  of  the  Pear  Trees  in 
the  Garden  at  Buscot  Park.    By  Mr.  John  Merrick. 

Sir, 
Relatively  to  the  fungus  which   has  been   so  injurious 
to   my  pear  trees,   and    so    very  grievous   to   my  master, 
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Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.  M.  P.,  as  well  as  to  myself  (for  no 
one  can.  see  all  those  beautiful  pear  trees  so  much  injured 
by  so  dreadful  a  disease  without  deep  regret),  I  beg  to  say^ 
that,  when  I  first  came  to  my  situation,  about  nine  years 
since,  I  found  the  complaint  upon  three  trees  only,  and  those 
were  upon  a  north  cross  wall.  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  would 
soon  disappear  altogether ;  but,  after  a  year  or  two  had  elapsed, 
to  my  great  surprise  and  mortification,  I  perceived  that  it  got 
much  worse,  and  that  the  dreadful  disease  was  spread  in 
difiPerent  directions  in  the  garden,  and  had  taken  its  circuit 
both  east  and  west  It  still,  year  after  year,  continues  its 
ravages.  I  certainly  can  say  that  I  have  a  few  trees  that 
have  escaped  it  in  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  aged,  exclusive  of  those  that  I  have  planted 
since  I  have  been  here,  which  have  shared  the  same  fate.  All 
the  other  trees,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  planted  when  the 
garden  was  first  made,  which  was  done  by  my  master's  father, 
E.  Loveden,  Esq.  M.P.,  about  fifty  years  since.  That  gen- 
tleman was  a  very  great  horticulturist,  and  the  garden  was 
made  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  as  he  spared  no  expense. 
There  is  nearly  a  mile  of  walling,  which  is  from  12  to  14  ft. 
in  height ;  the  soil  is  a  strong  stiff  loam.  There  are  about  70 
fine  large  pear  trees,  many  of  them  much  admired  for  their 
fine  spreading  branches,  each  tree  covering  many  yards  of 
the  wall.  The  whole  of  them  throw  out  their  first  foliage  well 
at  their  proper  season ;  but  when  the  leaves  are  thoroughly 
expanded,  then  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance  by 
defacing  the  green  leaves  with  very  small  red  spots. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Merrick. 
Buscot  Park,  near  Farringdon, 
Dec.  SI.  1832. 


Additional  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  made  in  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  738,  739.  we  have  now  nought  to  present,  except  the 
following  quotation  from  Sowerby's  English  Fungi^  wherein, 
t.  4*09.  and  410.,  two  coloured  figures  of  the  fungus  are 
given,  which  we  have  copied  and  given  in  p.  329.,  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  its  forms  and  habits.  On  these  enough 
has  been  said ;  and  we  confine  our  quotation  to  Mr.  Sowerby's 
hints  for  preventing  its  increase.  ^'  ^cidium  cancellsltum 
has  been  long  a  troublesome  parasite  in  many  places,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  as  to  the  trees  which  it 
attacks,  as  well  as  in  expensive  and  useless  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  think,  however,  its  very  nature,  like  th^  dry 
rot,   bespeaks  an  easy  cure ;  but  easy  cures  do  not  always 
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gain  the  confidence  doe  to  theiti.  I  did  not  dare  to  give  an 
easy  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  dry  rot,  till  it  was  proved  to  be 
8  good  one  by  Lord  Heathfield,  wlio  found  it  succeed.  I 
now  may,  therefore,  venture  to  give  my  opinion.  By  my 
advice.  Lord  Heathfield  caused  proper  passages  for  the  ad-^ 
mission  of  common  dry  air,  which  became  an  eflectual  care  i 
and  I  persist  in  it,  that,  where  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
dry  air,  these  fungi  are  not  to  be  found,  but  only  in  those 
seasons  when  such  is  natural  to  the  climate.  Tbey  indicate 
a  certain  temperature,  like  a  thermometer,  pointing  it  out 
when  we  otherwise  do  not  perceive  it;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature  is  as 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus  tribe  as  any  other,** 
These  remarks,  although  they  do  not  supply  a  definite 
prescription,  may  not  be  wholly  useless.  Mr.  Sowerby  was 
furnished  with  specimens  on  June  17.  1807,  by  John  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  *^some  wall  trees,  at  his  seat  at  Southgate;  it 
covered,  nearly  in  this  manner,  a  large  number  of  trees.  Mr. 

Walker  had  the  leaves  stripped  from  the  trees : 

On  October  12.  1807,  William  Lewis,  Esq.,  sent  me,  from 
Hendon,  the  leaves  of  a  Chaumontelle  pear  tree,  which  grew 
against  an  open  fence,  the  inclination  of  which  was  to  the 
south-east." 

Mr.  Merrick  will  find  farther  notices  on  this  subject,  in 
p,  929.  S32.  of  the  present  Number :  Mr.  Knight*s  mode  of 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  ^cidihm  cancellatum  will  be 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  trees  so  old  and  large  as  those 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Merrick. 

In  further  connection  with  the  preceding  mention  of 
blights  by  fungus,  we  shall  here  introduce  to  the  con- 
sideration and  canvassing  of  our  practical  friends  some 
notices  on  blights  produced  on  plants  by  insects :  they  are 
written  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming,  a  valued  contributor  to 
our  Magazine  of  Natural  History ;  but  are  published  in  the 
Entomological  Magazine^  an  excellent  quarterly  journal,  price 
Ss.  6d.  a  number,  devoted  solely  to  information  on  insects. 
We  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  proprietors  of  that  work  being 
at  all  displeased  at  the  liberty  we  are  taking,  as  we  know 
their  foremost  wish  is  to  diffuse  entomological  knowledge. 

"  Observations  on  the  Blights  of  the  Apple  ^^  Tree^  and  its 
Fruit*  —  "  I  don't  know  why  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
the  Atlantic  are  charged  with  sending  us  the  greatest  pest  of 
our  orchards ;  but  so  it  is.  We  call  an  insect  the  American 
blight,  which,  for  aught  I  could  ever  make  out,  may  have  come 
from  China  or  Botany  Bay.  However^  a  name  once  in  vogue 
will  have  its  day ;  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  turn  a  pig 
in  an  entry  as  argue  against  an  established  belief;  so  American 
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blight  it  shall  be.  in  very  hot- Weather  you  may  now  and  then 
see  this  blight  on  the  wing ;  it  has  just  the  look  of  a  bit  of 
cotton,  or  a  downy  seed,  flo£itmg  in  the  air,  and  is  driven  by 
every  breath  of  wind  quite  as  readily.  If  you  catch  and  exa- 
mine it,  you  will  find  it  to  be  just  like  the  plant-louse  which, 
infests  our  rose  trees,  &c. :  but,  unlik^  all  other  plant-lice,  it  is 
clothed  and  muffled  up  with  cotton  wool,  in  such  quantities^ 
that  you  would  at  first  have  no  more  idea  that  the  lump  con-* 
tained  an  insect,  than  that  the  mass  of  clothes  on  a  stage-coach 
box,  in^inter,  contained  a  man.  Some  folks  wonder  what  Can 
be  the  use  of  so  much  clothing;  I  am  not  much  of  a  theorist, 
but  I  should  guess  that  the  vermin  came  from  the  torrid  zone^ 
and  Nature  kindly  furnishes  this  garment  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  of  our  climate. 

"  These  blights  wander  wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry 
them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  dri*ve  one  of  them  against  the 
branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a  cradt 
in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the 
white  cotton  soon  appears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after 
branch  becomes  infected ;  the  tree  grows  cankery,  pines,  and 
dies.  How  this  is  effected  no  one  knows,  though  the  cause 
and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com-* 
monest  clown.  In  large  orchards  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a 
cure,  but  not  so  in  gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel 
ef  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  trouble,  and  you  will 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's  whitewashing->- 
brush,  then  get  a  large  pot  of  double  size,  make  your  man 
heat  it  till  it  is  quite  liquid,  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden 
and  see  that  he  paints  over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not 
bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  ftiorning  have  the  size-pot 
heated  again,  arid  have  another  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doing  so 
every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it's 
noose;  tell  him  that's  your  business,  not  his:  your  neigh- 
bours will  laugh  at  you  for  your  pains  ;  do  it  before  they  are 
iip.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be  effectual.  Spirit  of 
ter  has  been  used  with  partial  effect,  so  also  has  resin  ;  whiter- 
washing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is 
not  entirely  useless,  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  orna- 
mental :  I  do  not." 

We  now  present  from  correspondents  the  following  re*- 

marks  on 

The  American  Bug,  or  Cotton  Insect  {A'phis  lamgera),  which 
is  of  great  consequence  when  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  apple 
trees.  It  appears  to  be  spreading  continually  into  new  dis^ 
tricts,  though  its  method  of  travelling  is  uncertain.  I  have 
known  it  make  its  appearance  in,  gardens  far  removed  from 
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any  other,  and  into  which  no  new  trees  had  been  convened. 
But  these  situations  were  in  the  bottom  of  vallevs;  and  I  have 
observed  that  it  aseends  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  very  slowly. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  deliver  our  orchards  from 
this  new,  spreading,  and  destructive  pest;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  failed  of  success,  chiefly  for  want  of  keeping 
the  proper  object  in  view.     The  destruction  of  this  insect  is 
easy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reached :  but  in  an  extensive  orchard 
it  is  impossible  to  search  every  crevice;    and  none  of  the 
applications  that  have  been  recommended  even  profess  to 
answer  the  principal  requisite,  of  rendering  the  tree  an  un- 
pleasant situation  for  the  bug  in  time  to  come.     Yet  without 
this,  even  if  all  in  the  orchard  were  destroyed,  they  would 
soon  cross  again  the  hedges  from  the  neighbouring  trees. 
For  the  destruction  of  the  American  blight,  or  bug  (the  latter 
name,  at  least,  is  improper,  if  names  are  of  consequence),  it  is 
requisite  that  the  application  made  use  of  should  extend  its 
efficacy  into  crevices  to  which  it  cannot  be,  and  has  not  been, 
injected;    its  virtues  should   endure  for   some  considerable 
period ;  it  should  be  not  expensive,  and  not  hurtful  to  the 
trees.     My  experience  of  about  two  years   enables  me  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  this  respect 
(such  as  is  used  in   apothecaries'  shops),   which  is  formed 
of  the  mixture  (made  slowly)  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  mea- 
sure of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz.  of  water.    Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  garments  of  the  operator,  in  which 
it  will  make  holes.     It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by 
means  of  rags,  the  only  parts  exempted  being  the  present 
year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.     It  destroys  moss  and 
lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and  if  applied  in  showery  weather, 
will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour. 
The  insects  which  are  touched  with  it  immediately  die ;  and 
those  that  have  not  been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to 
yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton ;  by  which  means,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  young  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds  wrapped 
up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  much  curtailed. 
After  the  application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been 
fair,  I  have  seen  them  in  crevices,  still  busily  at  work ;  but, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day,  which,  I  suppose,  has  in- 
undated them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  dead.     I  have  seen  a  small  tree,  that  before  seemed  to 
languish,  thrive  remarkably  in  the  second  season  foUovring 
the  application  of  the  acid ;  a  proof  that,  at  least,  it  is  not 
injurious  to  vegetation.    .This  fluid  has  the  recommendation 
of  being  void  of  the  offensive  odour  of  seme  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly,  as 
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lime  19,  no  one  could  discover  that  an  appKcatioii  of  it  had 
been  made.  —  Jonathan  Couch.     PolpaTo^  Cof-nwall^  1830. 

The  Sublimate  of  Tar  is  a  Means  of  destrq^ng  the  A^phis 
lanigera.  —  "In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wharton  of  Gil- 
ling,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Bainbridge,  the  sublimate  of 
tar  has  been  used  for  the  cotton  blight,  and  with  complete 
success,  as  it  has  in  no  instance  failed  in  eradicating  that 
obstinate  and  destructive  insect.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as* 
follows :  —  take  a  common  painter's  brush,  and  with  it  rub 
any  part  of  the  tree  that  is  affected ;  a  day  or  two  after,  ex- 
amine the  tree  carefully,  and  wherever  you  find  the  insect  to 
have  burst  through  the  tar,  rub  it  till  it  is  completely  covered. 
When  a  wound  is  made  in  the  tr^e  from  the  tearing  off  of  a 
branch,  or  any  other  cause,  a  timely  application  of  tar  will 
prevent  the  insect  from  obtaining  an  entrance."  {Birming^ 
ham  Journal^  June  9.  1832.) 

Train  Oil  applied  to  the  Aphis  lanigera  with  a  stiff-haired 
Bru$h  is  a  Means  of  destroying  it.  —  In  my  father's  garden* 
the  codlin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  apple  the  trees  of  which 
are  infested  with  this  insect,  although  trees  of  several  kinds  of 
apple  grow  in  the  garden.  The  insects  occur  in  white  woolly 
clusters  about  the  stem  and  branches,  nestling  in  the  hollows 
and  pits  so  usual  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  codlin^ 
The  insectis  so  clustered  and  situate  my  father  destroys  with- 
out much  difficulty  by  rubbing  in  amongst  them,  with  a  stiffr 
haired  brush,  train  oil;  and  what  the  pungent  hairs  of  the 
brush  do  not  stab  to  death,  the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation, 
as  oil  serves  to  render  impervious  to  the  admission  of  air 
those  breathing  holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their 
respiration  is  effected.  —  J.  D. 

Oil  and  Soot^  well  mixed  together^  and  applied  to  the  Aphis 
lanigera^  destroy  it.  —  B.  B.  states  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  52.)  that  he 
has  ^^  found  oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  and 'rubbed  in 
with  a  brush,  an  effectual  cure  for  the  A^phis  lanigera  on 
apple  trees ;  for,  although  it  has  appeared  again  on  the  same 
tree,  it  has  never  again  attacked  the  parts  of  it,  which  had 
been  once  well  saturated  with  the  mixture."  Other  remarks) 
on,  and  prescriptions  for  destroying,  the  A^phis  lanigera  will 
be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  388.,  Vol.  II.  p.  49,  50. 
165.,  Vol.  III.  p.  30.,  Vol  VII.  p.  244.  379.  721,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  52.  149.  357.  Besides  the  information  which  may  be 
found  in  these  places,  we  may  append  the  following  remarics 
on  this  subject :  — 

Sir,  In  reading  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.11,  p.  49.)  of: an 
effectual  remedy  to  destroy  the  American  A^phis,  an  ex-» 
periment  I  tried  tliree  years  ago  was  brought  to  my  mind. 

Vol.  IX.  —  No.  4 1.  z 
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In  a  garden  which  I  occupied  five  years  since,  I  had  two  old 
codlin  trees,  the  stems  literally  covered  with  the  aphides.  I 
tried  several  expedients  to  destroy  them,  but  failed,  and 
found  they  had  so  secreted  themselves  in  the  deep  interstices 
of  the  bark  that  no  application  would  reach  them.  I  then, 
with  great  care,  pared  the  rough  bark  entirely  off:  even  then 
I  could  not  destroy  them.  I  at  length  discovered  that  they 
had  infested  the  root  much  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I 
removed  the  earth  round  the  root,  and  applied  a  mixture 
consisting  of  strong  lime  water,  strongly  infused  with  tobacco ; 
but  to  no  good  purpose.  Some  time  after,  on  digging  a  hole 
to  plant  another  tree  at  twelve  feet  distant,  I  took  up  a  run- 
ning root  infested  with  them.  If,  then,  they  can  be  destroyed 
on  old  trees,  the  destruction  must  be  very  difficult.  Their 
prevalence  is  therefore  better  prevented  than  cured;  and  to 
avoid  their  pernicious  effects,  as  few  nurseries  are  entirely 
free  from  them,  I  washed  the  young  trees  which  I  have 
planted  in  my  present  garden,  as  soon  as  received,  with 
strong  soap  suds  from  the  wash-house,  with  a  brush  not  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  injure  the  buds,  both  tops  and  roots,  J3er- 
fectly  clean.  I  discovered  the  trees  received  most  essential 
benefit  from  the  washing,  independently  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  the  prevention  of  so  great  an  evil,  for  most  of 
them  were  more  or  less  affected  with  the  aphides.  I  af):er- 
wards  discovered  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  young  currant 
tree.  I  instantly  opened  the  earth,  so  as  to  make  a  pool 
about  2  ft.  over.  I  then  washed  the  stem  with  the  mixture 
above  named,  and  filled  up  the  pool,  stirring  it  with  a  broom, 
in  order  that  the  woolly  covering  should  not  prove  a  pro- 
tection ;  by  which  means  I  have  kept  my  garden  entirely  free 
from  them.  In  a  number  of  apple  trees  which  I  planted,  two 
or  three  died ;  and  to  induce  those  planted  in  the  place  of 
the  dead  ones  to  overtake  the  trees  planted  the  year  previous, 
I  washed  them  in  soap-suds  about  milk-warm,  and  planted 
them  immediately.  The  trees  thus  treated  have  made  shoots 
more  than  four  feet  long  the  first  year,  and  have  fully  an- 
swered my  expectations.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &lc,  —  Charles 
Baron.     Saffron  fValden,  Feb.  7.  1827. 

Additional  information  on  the  subterraneous  habits  of  the 
A^phis  lanigera  will  be  found  in  Salisbury's  Hints  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Orchards  (1817,  12mo).  I  may  remark  that 
during  the  eve  of  winter  I  have  frequently  met  with  aphides, 
although,  I  believe,  not  of  the  species  lanigera,  on  the  roots 
of  annual  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  usually,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  roots  that  were 
dead,  dying,  or  decaying;  and  the  aphides  themselves,  although 
alive,  were  mostly  very  inert. 
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Mr.  Baron  mentions  a  currant  tree  as  being  infested  with 
aphides.  In  seasons  when  ^^  honey  dew  "  (the  excretions  of 
aphides,  it  is  said)  abounds,  aphides  will  usually  be  found 
abounding  on  the  under  side  of  the  uppermost  leaves  of  cur- 
rant trees.  I  may,  however,  here  mention,  in  justice  to  in- 
sects,  that  my  father  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  insects  are, 
in  many  instances,  guiltless  of  being  the  first  occasion  of  a 
diseased  appearance  in  plants,  of  which  they  are  generally 
deemed  the  original  cause,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
found  coupled  with  the  effect.  For  an  instance,  he  finds  the 
uppermost  leaves  of  his  currant  bushes  get  injured  by  frost 
while  young,  and  such  leaves,  as  the  shoot  lengthens  and 
they  become  expanded,  exhibit  a  crumpled  and,  oh  their 
upper  side,  reddened  appearance.  As  the  season  advances, 
and  warmth  increases,  aphides  resort  to  tlie  cavities  of  these 
crumples  on  the  lower  face  of  the  leaf,  and,  by  midsummer 
and  afterward,  every  crumpled  leaf  is  the  home  of  a  host  of 
aphides,  which,  it  is  doubtless,  now  increase  that  disease 
which  first  induced  them  to  resort  there.  My  father's  prac- 
tice in  this  and  every  such  case  is,  to  remove  totally  all  leaves 
so  affected,  by  cutting  at  once  off  the  top  of  the  shoot  which 
bears  them,  and  then  to  destroy  the  aphides  by  any  ready 
means,  as  crushing,  scalding,  or  burning.  —  c7.,Z>. 

These  various  notices  on  the  A'^phis  lanigera  registered, 
we  now  resume  the  observations  of  Rusticus  on 

Other  Blights  of  the  Apple. — "  Now  for  the  moth.  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  its  wings  are  studded  with  silvery 
shining  specks,  as  though  they  were  inlaid  with  precious 
gems.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs,  yet  from  its  habits  not  being  known,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  moth  state,  and  the  apple-grower  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  to  what  cause  he  is  indebted  for 
his  basketsful  of  worm-eaten  windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather. 
To  find  the  moth  in  the  day-time,  the  trunks  of  the  apple 
trees  should  be  carefully  looked  over ;  or,  if  your  orchard 
be  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence,  it  may  frequently  be  found 
sitting  against  it,  with  its  pretty  wings  neatly  folded  round  it. 
Towards  evening,  in  fact  just  at  sunset,  it  begins  to  move, 
and  may  then  be  seen  hovering  about  the  little  apples,  which, 
by  the  time  the  moth  leaves  the  chrysalis,  the  middle  of  June, 
are  well  knit,  and  consequently  fit  for  the  reception  of  its 
^gg^f  which  it  lays  in  the  eyes,  one  only  in  each,  by  intro- 
ducing its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
which  form  a  tent  above  it  that  effectually  shields  it  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  casualty.  As  soon 
as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  crown 
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of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance ;  ahcl  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afford 
every  &cility  to  the  destroyer,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any 
other  part,  and  consequently  more  easily  pierced.  The 
apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early 
sort,  which  ripens  in  July  and  August 

'^  The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into 
the  apple  obliquely  downwards,  and  by  thus  avoiding  the 
core  and  pips  in  no  way  hinders  its  growth :  at  first  it  makes 
but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a  thread,  but  after 
a  fortnight  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased ; 
it  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple,  and  the  position  of 
the  hole  at  the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearly 
so,  is  inconvenient  for  a  purpose  it  has  up  to  this  time  been 
used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of  its  little  pellets  of 
excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust  or  coarse 
sand;  another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore 
required,  and  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power 
of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping  it  clear;  it  is  accordingly  made 
directly  downwards  towards  that  part  of  the  apple  which  is 
lowest,  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets  upwards 
through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
given  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now 
made  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain 
by  its  means  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open  a  number  of  the  apples 
as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness;  the  hole  is, 
however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to 
it  on  the  outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which 
have  been  thrust  through.  Having  completed  this  work,  the 
grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple,  where  he  feeds 
at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core  through  a  round  hole 
gnawed  in  the  hard  horny  substance  which  always  separates 
the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  destroyer  now 
finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber  which  codlins  in 
particular  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he 
eats  only  the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common 
pulp  which  hitherto  had  satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate: 
now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  flavoured  aromatic  kernels 
will  suit  his  tooth,  and  on  these  for  a  few  days  he  feasts  in 
luxury. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected 
with  its  growth,  as  the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life; 
injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies;  injure  the  pips,  an  applq 
iklls.    Whether  the  fail  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
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to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  bat  quit  he  does,  and'  that  almost  im- 
mediately ;  he  leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and 
clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth  of  which,  before  nearly  closed,- 
he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which  will  permit 
him  free  passage  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body  j 
then  out  he  comes,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds 
himself  in  the  open  air.  He  now  wanders  about  on  the 
ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree :  up  this  he  climbs^ 
and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I 
should  remark,  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub, 
and  his  wandering  to  this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place 
in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation  he  ranains  without  stir^ 
ing  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the  uncom- 
mon fatigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  he  th^i  gnaws  away  the 
bark  a  little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of 
observation;  and  having  made  a  smooth  chamber  big  enough 
for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful  little  milk-white  silken  case* 
in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and 
in  this  state  remains  throughout  the  winter  and  until  the 
following  June,  unless  some  unlucky  blackheaded  tit»  running 
up  the  trunk,  peeping  into  every  cranny,  and  whistling  out 
his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  him,  in  which  case  he  is 
plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last  mor 
ments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop;  but  supposing  no  such  ill- 
fortune  betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  Juae  he  is  again  on  the 
wing,  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples  on  ajnidsummer 
evening  as  before. 

"  By  burning  weeds  in  your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you 
will  effectually  drive  away  this  little  moth.  If  you  have  trees 
the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind,  not  a 
blazing)  fire  under  each;  it  will  put  you  to  some  incour 
venience  if  your  garden  be  near  your  house,  but  the  apples 
will  repay  you  for  that." 

In  the  third  number  (published  April,  18S3)  of  the  ErUor 
mological  Magazine^  Rusticus  continues  this  subject  in  these 
words :  — 

^^  I  have  another  little  rascal  that  eats  my  apples  an4 
pears;  but,  as  I  have  not  made  myself  master  of  his  history,  I 
will  leave  him  over  for  another  summer  for  examination ;  he 
eats  down  the  stalks  of  the  pears,  particularly  when  they  are 
about  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and  causes  them  to  tumble 
down  by  hundreds :  I  dare  say  1  shall  find  him  out  by^andr 
by." 
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Art.  XX.     S?Mii  Communications* 

Australia. — &fdney.  We  have  lately  received  a  valuable 
packet  of  seeds  and  dried  specimens,  from  Mr.  McLean,  the 
under  curator  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden ;  and  also  a 
variety  of  gratifying  information  respecting  the  colony,  from 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a  surgeon,  who  spent  five  months  in  New 
South  Wales  last  year,  chiefly  in  travelling  in  the  interior 
among  the  settlers.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  in- 
creased much,  in  consequence  of  all  the  new  grants  of  land 
being  paid  for,  instead  of  being  chiefly  given  away  as  for- 
merly. Concentration  is  thus  produced,  which  is  alwavs 
more  favourable  to  improvement  than  dispersion.  Mr. 
Lawrence^  in  his  tour  through  the  country  (which  was  in 
great  part  made  in  the  society  of  a  Scotch  landowner  and 
excellent  cultivator),  found  every  where  all  the  improved 
instruments  of  British  husbandry,  two-horse  ploughs,  drills, 
horse-hoes,  cultivators,  threshing  machines,  and  even  one  of 
the  reaping  machines  of  Bell,  first  figured  in  this  work.  In 
some  of  the  bouses  of  the  Scotch  fiirmers,  far  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Lawrence  observed  excellent  select 
libraries,  and  among  them,  very  commonly,  the  Encyclo* 
pcedia  Britannica^  or  Brewster's  Encychpaaia.  We  were 
gratified  to  find  that  our  works  were  ai50  very  generally  read 
in  the  colony.  A  message  was  brought  us  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
that  a  short  kitchen-gardening  book  would  be  veiy  desirabte, 
and  we  can  recommend,  as  precisely  the  sort  of  publication 
for  a  settler,  our  Cottage  Manual^  which  is  at  once  an 
epitome  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  gardening,  farming,  and 
cottage  building.  To  this  work,  which  contains  three  model 
designs  for  cottages,  we  have  just  added  an  Appendix,  con-' 
taining  thirty  designs  for  cottageis,  or  farm-houses,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  accommodation,  from  four  to  ten  rooms. 
The  price  of  the  Matiual  alone  is  25.,  and  that  of  the  Ap- 
pendix 7^.  The  want  of  a  good  system  of  general  education 
is  stated  to  be  much  felt  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  colonists  will  soon  have  a  legislature  of  their  own ;  and 
then  they  will  relieve  themselves  from  certain  very  oppressive 
establishments  imposed  on  them  by  the  mother  country.  We 
regret  to  find  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  a  number  of  letters 
which  we  have  sent  out  to  our  correspondents  at  Sydney  have 
been  lost,  as  well  as  letters  fi'om  some  of  them  to  us.  The 
seeds  sent  us  by  Mr.  McLean,  we  have  divided  between  th^ 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Goettingen  Botanic  Gardens. 

Calls  at  the  Nurseries.  —  We  have  been  our  usual  rounds 
among  the  nurseries,  and  other  London  gardens,  since  the 
appearance  of  our  last  Number,  and  intended  giving  our  notes 
on  them  in  the  present  one.     There  is,  howevej',  no  room,  and 
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we  can  only  state  that  Magn6ha  conspicua  and  Wist&rta 
Consequana  have  bloomed  this  season  more  magnificently  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  before.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the 
latter  plant  flowering  against  the  walls  of  some  common  street 
houses;  to  which,  with  the  Scotch  laburnum,  that,  on  the 
same  aspect^  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  a  splendid 
covering.  Magn6ha  purpiirea  has  been  very  fine  at  Mr.  Lee^s.* 
The  azaleas  promise  beautifully  there,  at  Mr.  Malcolm'$, 
at  the  Fulham  Nursery,  at  Mr.  Chandler's,  and  indeed 
every  where.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  see  those  of  Mr. 
Waterer  and  Mr.  Donald  in  the  course  of  next  month. 
Mr.  Chandler  has  made  considerable  improvements  in  his 
hot-houses,  and  has  extended  his  hot  water  apparatus  in 
Kewley's  manner.  The  whole  of  Chandler's  nursery,  when 
we  saw  it,  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  articles  beautifully 

frown.  The  auriculas  at  Mr.  Hogg's  were  excellent;  and 
Ir.  Groom's  tulip  bed  looks  better  this  year  than  we  ever 
before  saw  it.  Mr.  Knight's  plants  are  in  admirable  condition, 
and  his  Orchidese  are  certainly  the  best  grown  that  we  have 
seen  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Telopea 
speciossima,  the  waratah  plant  from  New  Holland,  has  bloomed 
here  in  very  fine  style.  We  never  saw  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  looking  so  well,  especially  the  rockwork.  We  are 
bappy  to  find  an  arboretum  commenced,  and  the  trees  dis- 
tinctly named,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  in- 
tended to  name  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the  siame 
manner,  and  thus,  for  all  general  purposes,  to  combine  a 
Botanic  with  a  Zoological  Garden.  —  Cond. 

At  Dickson* s  Nursery^  Acre  JLane^  Brixton  Causemay.  —  On 
May  6.  1833.  a  good  many  auriculas  were  still  beautifully  in 
blossom,  and  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Of  the 
Cape  jasmine  (Gard^nm  fi6rida),  a  plant  of  ready  sale,  there 
were  numerous  plants  in  blossom.  The  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  here  is,  for  a  small  nursery,  rather  rich, 
and  in  excellent  order,  and  will  through  the  season  supply  to 
the  eye  of  observers  a  succession  of  beauties.  —  J.  Z>.  sen, 

Messrs.  Fairbaim^s.  —  The  collection  of  green-house  plants 
is  here  of  considerable  extent,  and  kept  in  admirable  order, 
health,  and  compactness,  by  having  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants,  small,  young,  and  stowed  on  shelves,  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  utmost  of  the  space  and  the  light.  Numerous 
species  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  are  grown 
here,  where  I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  semi-double  pyra-. 
eantha  beautiiliUy  in  flower.  —  J.  D,  sen.     May  6. 1833. 

Dennis  and  Co.'s  collection  of  pelargoniums  exhibited'  ovk 

May  16.  a  blaze  of  beauty.  —  J.  D, 
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Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society/  of  London. 
Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  II.    4to.    London,  Hatchard. 

(Continttedfrom  p.  89.) 

24?.  The  Result  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Potatoes, 
tried  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society  in  the  Year  1831.  By  John 
Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary.    Read  Nov.  15.  1831. 

For  the  details  of  the  experiment  we  refer  to  the  article 
itself,  consisting  of  nine  quarto  pages.  The  experiments 
were  instituted  to  test  the  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experi- 
ments on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  as  described  in  the 
Transactions^  vol.  vii.  p.  405.,  and  as  noticed  in  this  Magazine, 
Vol.  V.  p.  294.  and  718 — 722.,  and  Mr.  Lindley  draws  the 
following  conclusion,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  quite  confirm- 
atory of  Mr.  Knight's  statements.  "  In  order  to  acquire  the 
greatest  possible  weight  of  potatoes  per  acre,  it  is  necessary 
that  large  round  heavy  tubers  should  l)e  employed,  and  that 
the  space  allowed  for  the  growth  of  each  plant  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  such  as  it  would  naturally  occupy,  if  suf- 
fered to  spread  freely  on  all  sides  without  interruption ;  that 
this  space  will  vary  according  to  the  habits  of  particular 
varieties,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  accurate  experi- 
ments ;  that  too  much  and  too  little  room  are  alike  injurious 
to  productiveness ;  and  that,  finally,  it  is  quite  practicable  at 
least  to  double  the  crops  that  are  usually  obtained. 

"  It  cannot  be  iiecessary  for  me,"  says  Mr.  Lindley,  "after 
this  statement,  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  methods  at 
present  in  use,  of  planting  sets  or  fragments,  or  the  smallest 
tubers,  or  even,  as  sometimes  in  Ireland,  parings  of  the 
potato ;  the  evil  consequences  of  such  practices  cannot  but  be 
apparent  to  every  one." 

Our  friend  Mr.  Barnet,  of  the  Experimental  Garden  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  dated  December  26.  1832,  obligingly 
advises  us  on  various  subjects,  and  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  above  one. — Cond. 

"  We  have  been  trying  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes  in 
wide  rows ;  and,  in  a  trial  of  three  kinds,  the  mode  has 
proved  superior  in  one  kind,  the  early  frame,  in  rows  3  ft. 
apart,  as  this  kind  has  yielded    ten  bolls  [a  boll  is  about 
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six  bibbels]  an  acre  more  tfa«&  when  cultivated  in  the  usual 
mode ;  namely,  by  small  sets,  and  in  rows  2  ft.  asunder. 
In  the  two  other  kinds^  which  were  late  ones,  the  produce  of 
the  new  method  has  been  inferior;  but  one  kind  had  suffered 
considerably  from  the  depredations  of  a  herd  of  rats,  so  that 
the  result  in  this  case  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
But  more  of  this  at  some  conTenient  time/' 

25.  Upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation,  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  William  May,  F.H.S.,  of  the  Pickhill  and 
Hope  Nursery,  Leamington.     Read  April  5.  1831. 

Mr.  May  pots  his  layers  off  the  parent  plants,  in  Septem- 
ber, into  pots  of  the  size  No.  48,  in  previously  prepared  soil, 
composed  of  one  half  old  leaf  mould,  and  the  other  half 
coarse  pit  sand  approaching  to  grit,  having  first  drained 
each  pot  with  a  handful  of  potsherds  broken  small.  When 
the  plants  are  potted  and  watered,  they  are  placed  in  a  A-ame 
filled  with  old  tan,  *^  so  that  it  will  just  admit  the  pot  and 
the  plant  to  stand  on  the  surface  and  not  touch  the  glass :  " 
this  frame  is  kept  closed  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
plants  have  recovered,  when  air  is  given  daily  by  degrees. 
When  the  plants  are  established,  to  daily  airing  are  added 
watering  as  required,  complete  exposure  in  dry  warm  wea- 
ther, and  careful  protection  from  dew-falls  and  excess  of  wet, 
until  November  and  frequently  December.  After  having 
passed  the  frosts  of  winter  in  this  situation,  during  which 
Mr.  May  merely  keeps  the  lights  completely  closed  and  has 
had  them  covered  with  snow  for  even  eight  weeks,  he,  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  airs  and  heats  them  as  before,  ^^  until 
the  latter  end  of  March^  when,  for  a  few  days  before  final 
removing,  I  give  them  full  air  night  and  day."  Each  plant  is 
then  potted  for  blooming  into  a  30-sized  pot,  drained  to  one 
sixth  part  of  its  depth  with  well  broken  potsherds,  in  a  com- 
post, prepared  in  the  winter,  of  three  fifths  decomposed 
leaf' soil,  one  fifth  coarse  pit  sand  or  grit,  and  one  fifth  road- 
scraping  ft'om  a  limestone-made  road,  or  the  subsoil  or 
paring  next  the  stone  used  for  lime.  **  These,"  says  Mr; 
May,  "  I  cause  to  be  turned,  exposed,  and  mixed  well  toge- 
ther ;  and,  as  the  quantity  wanted  for  even  a  large  stock  of 
carnations  is  easily  looked  over  and  picked  by  hand,  all 
worms,  wire  worms,  &c.,  are  taken  out."  The  plants,  when 
potted,  are  plunged  in  the  ground  where  intended  to  bloom, 
so  that  the  rim  is  just  covered  with  soil." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  May's  directions  we  copy  entire : — 

'^  Before  each  pot  is  plunged,   I  have  a  small  quantity  of 

soot  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  place  intended  for  it,  so  that 


.f' 
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the  bottom  of  the  pot  may  touch  it  when  finally  placed  ;  this 
I  find  of  the  greatest  moment,  as  it  prevents  the  entry  of 
worms,  grubs,  and  wire  worms,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
an  objection  to  remain  near  where  it  is,  and  thus  it  keeps  the 
roots  from  beinff  disturbed  or  destroyed,  and  the  plant  is  in 
perfect  health  sli  through  the  summer,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  any  other  method  that  I  have  tried  or  seen.  Some  gar- 
deners grow  carnations  in  large  pots  placed  on  the  surface, 
others,  in  the  ground  openly;  by  the  former  method,  the 
plants  are  firequently  either  too  moist  or  too  dry;  and  by  the 
latter,  are  subject  to  the  wire  worm,  grub,  &c.,  and,  in  sum- 
mers like  that  of  1830,  are  destroyed  by  too  much  wet. 

<^  In  the  season  of  layering,  I  place  an  inch  thick  of  fine 
sandy  soil  round  each  pot,  in  which  the  layers  readily  strike 
root." 

The  above  communication  is  the  result  of  seven  years' 
practice  in  the  culture  of  carnations,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  May  tried  various  experiments,  and  studied  most  of  the 
treatises  on  the  subject,  but  has  failed  of  success  by  most  of 
the  plans  he  has  seen  recommended.  Those  who  are  aware 
that  the  Dianthus  Caryoph^'llus,  the  acknowledged  origin  of  all 
our  garden  carnations,  picotees,  &c.,  is  found  wild  in  this 
country,  mainly  on  old  walls,  as  those  in  Norwich,  and  of 
Rochester,  Deal,  and  Sandown  Castles,  will  observe  with 
pleasure,  in  the  "  coarse  pit  sand  or  grits"  and  the  "  scrapings 
of  a  limestone  road  "  prescribed  above,  considerable  assimi- 
lation to  that  mortary  matter  which  forms  the  soil  of  the 
plants  of  our  native  species.  See  on  this  subject  also  a 
remark  quoted  from  Mr.  Sweet's  Florisfs  Gmdcy  in  our  Vol. 

VII.  p.  478.— j:  D. 

26.  An  Account  of  a  new  Kind  of  Protecting  Frame  to  he  used  t» 
forcing  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  Sfc,  in  the  open  Ground.   In  a  Letter 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary.     By  Mr.  John  Dick  of  Ballindean, 
C.M.H.S.     Read  Nov.  2.  1830. 

This  communication  exhibits  figures  and  descriptions  of  two 
frames,  formed  on  one  principle,  but  differing  in  dimensions, 
according  to  the  object  for  which  each  is  intended.  Each 
is  constructed  altogether  of  wood,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
covered  with  a  span  roof,  the  roof  on  one  side  being  mainly 
formed  of  a  range  of  hinged  lift-up  shutters ;  each,  too,  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  plants  to  be  forced,  and  covered  with  hot 
dung.  The  first  is  intended  for  forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb, 
or  any  plants  grown  in  rows  in  the  open  garden.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  particulars  of  its  structure,  management,  and 
advantages :  — 
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It  is  12ft.  long,  and  Mr.  Dick  prefers  this  length  to  a 
greater,  as  it  is  easily  lifted  about  without  the  joints  being 
broken  by  twisting;  the  breadth  about  1^  ft.;  and  the  height 
to  the  top  of  the  side  wall  about  8  in.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  about  1^  ft.  .  The  wood  (boarding,  we  presume)  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  five  eighths  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  shutters  are  three,  hinged  within  3  in.  of  the 
ridge  of  the  rooi^  and  fall  on  four  rafters  of  about  8  in. 
wide :  the.  hinges  may  be  of  metal,  of  leather,  or  even  of 
linen.  A  hole,  6  in.  square,  is  cut  in  each  of  the  end  rafters, 
and  one  in  one  of  the  remaining  rafters,  apparently  towards 
their  top  part,  and  these  holes  have  square  boxes  adapted  to 
them ;  the  end  ones  are  for  occasional  ventilation,  and  that 
towards  the  middle  is  for  facilitating  the  examination  of  a 
thermometer  that  is  fixed  inside  the  frame.  For  this  ther- 
mometer a  scale  engraved  on  brass  is  recommended ;  ^^  for,  in 
such  situations/'  scales  on  wood  ^^  soon  become  obliterated.'' 

**  When  to  be  used,  the  frame  is  placed  over  a  row  of  sea- 
kale,  &c.,  and  sunk  almost  2  in.  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  keep  out 
mice  and  snails.  It  is  then  covered  all  over  with  about  6  in.  of 
warm  dung,  or  rather  more,  at  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
plants  will  soon  be  stimulated  into  growth  by  the  gentle 
warmth  thus  communicated ;  they  can  be  watched  by  means 
of  the  shutters ;:  the  temperature  of  the  frame  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  inserting  the  thermometer  in  the  middle  box ;  ven- 
tilation can  be  efiected  by  the  end  boxes ;  warmth  can  be 
renewed  or.  increased,  if  necessary,  by  exchanging  a  little  of 
the  dung,  when  cooling,  for  some  fresh.  When  the  forcing 
begins,  the  thermometer  should  be  kept  about  60°;  after  it 
may  gradually  advance  to  65^  or  70°,  regulating  it  according 
to  the  objects  in  view. 

^^  This  kind  of  frame,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  be  found 
much  superior  to  the  earthenware  covers  that  are  commonly 
used,  and  also  more  economical ;  for  neither  is  it  sutgect  to 
the  expense  of  breakage,  nor  does  it  consume  more  than  one 
half  the  quantity  of  dung.  Further,  it  keeps  the  border  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  dry,  and  prevents  its  being 
chilled  by  being  soaked  with  rain ;  all  of  which  are  important 
advantages  that  do  not  attend  the  use  of  earthen  covers." 

Mr.  Dick's  frame  for  the  forcing  of  asparagus  principally 
differs  in  being  wider  and  deeper,  namely  ^*  about  a  yard  wide, 
and  about  If  ft.  deep  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  the  side 
walls  about  three  fourths  of  a  foot  high.  The  frame,  when 
used,  is  to  be  placed  over  the  asparagus  bed,  its  edge  being  sunk 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is  to 
slope  gradually  outwards,  so  that  the  dung  lining  may  be  applied 
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directly  below  the  edge  of  the  frame,  which  is  then  covered 
with  hot  dung,  but  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  case  of 
sea-kale^  because  there  is  more  earth  to  be  heated." 

^^  The  management  of  the  forcing  consists  in  taking  care 
that  the  heat  is  not  strong  for  some  time  after  the  frame  is 
placed.  The  heads  which  first  appear  will  be  small  and 
weak,  as  is  always  the  case,  but  they  will  be  gradually  suc- 
ceeded by  stronger.  The  cutting  should  not  be  prolonged 
too  much ;  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more^  is  as  much  as  is  expe- 
dient. In  the  end,  the  bed  is  to  be  gradually  cooled,  and  the 
frame  removed,  and  the  bed  will  cease  to  produce  asparagus 
till  the  natural  period  of  its  growth  arrives,  when  it  will 
revive»  and  may  be  cut  again  if  required.  This  Is,  however, 
not  advisable,  as  the  unimpeded  growth  of  the  asparagus 
through  the  summer  will  nearly  restore  the  bed  to  its  former 
vigour  before  the  succeeding  winter.  It  is  better,  however, 
not  to  force  a  bed  oftener  than  every  two  years.  If  aspara- 
gus were  grown  in  rows,  instead  of  beds,  then  the  frame 
described  for  sea-kale,  &c.,  would  serve  equally  well  for 
asparagus. 

27-  Note  upon  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grape.    By  John  Lindley, 
Esq.  r.R.S.,  Assistant  Secretary.     Read  Jan.  17*  18S2. 

A  delicious  grape  resembling  the  muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Specimens  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Society  in  August,  1831, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Buck  of  Blackheath,  who  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  "  while  in  the  service  of  Lord  Bagot,  at 
Blithfield  Hall,  in  consequence  of  a  plant  having  been  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  by  Charles  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq., 
of  Cannon  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  grapes  in  England,  a  character  which  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  deserve."  It  differs  from  the  muscat 
of  Alexandria,  in  having  wood  rather  stronger,  leaves  much 
larger,  and  petioles  much  thicker ;  its  bunch  also  sets  more 
thinly  and  regularly ;  its  berries  are  perceptibly  longer,  their 
fiesh  is  less  firm,  although  equally  rich ;  and  it  ripens  by  the 
side  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  full  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Mr.  Buck  ^^  grows  it  in  a  succession  pine  stove,  and  keeps 
the  temperature  as  low  as  his  pines  will  bear  in  winter,  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  February,  when  he  gradually  increases 
the  warmth,  so  that  it  shall  arrive  at  about  pine-apple  heat 
by  the  time  the  berries  are  swelling;  this  he  does  in  order  to 
extend  the  pedicels  as  much  as  possible ;  for  one  of  the  pecu*- 
liarities  of  the  variety  is,  that  although  the  berries  in  setting 
are  so  far  apart  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bunch  would  be 
very  imperfect  when  ripe,  yet  they  finally  become  so  large 
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that  s  subsequent  tbinning  is  absolutely  Decessary.  The 
bunch  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  fully  as  broad  across  the 
shoulders ;  the  berries  hang  loosely,  and  before  ripening  are 
of  a  rich  yellowish  green,  but  afterwards  become  of  a  bright 
pale  amber  colour,  oval,  and  about  12  lines  long  by  9|  or  10 
across,  with  the  skin  tough,  and  the  flesh  solid,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  extremely  high  flavoured."  Mr.  Back  deems  the  fruit 
capable  of  hanging  a  long  time  on  the  vine  after  being  ripe. 

(7\)  be  continued,^ 


Aet.  it.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Qardeningy  Agriculture^  Botany f 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  published^  utith  some  Account 
of  those  ^considered  the,  most  interesting, 

BRITAIN. 

Hooker^  W.  Ji,  LL.D.,  King^s  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Glasgow  University :  The  Botanical  Miscellany ;  contain- 
ing Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Plants  as  recommend 
themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  quarterly  parts,  8vo, 
105.  6d.  each.     London,  1832. 

Part  ix.  was  published  on  the  1st  of  March.  It  completes 
the  third  volume,  and  contains  a  titlepage  and  index.  The 
communications  in  it  are  as  follows  :  —  The  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  the  Huwa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  Emirna 
in  Madagascar :  32  pages.  Botanical  description  of  the  Tan- 
ghin,  Tavghinia  veneniflua,  by  Professor  Bojer.  This  is  the 
Cerberfl  Tdngkin  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2968.  Illus- 
trations of  Indian  Botany,  by  Dr.  Wight :  to  this  are  attached 
exquisite  figures  of  Limbnia  missionis,  Ix6ra  parvifl6ra,  grandi- 
flora,  a  superb-blossomed  species,  Salacia  laevigata?  Caddba  tri- 
pfa^'lla,  Conv61vulus  Turpethum,  Glycosmis  triphylla,  Jussiae^a 
ripens,  and  Pongdmia  religi6sa.  Contributions  towards  a  Flora 
of  South  America  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  by  Dr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Arnott,  continued  from  part  viii. :  the  con- 
tinuation occupies  65  pages,  and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  botany :  the  more  popular  genera  of  which 
species  are  described  are  Fuchsm,  ^nothera,  Cuphea,  M^v^ 
tus,  Psidium,  Eugenia,  Malesherbm,  Lodsa,  Calandrinia, 
Bibes,  Escall6n/a,  &j^ngium.  Notice  respecting  Mr.  Berk- 
ley's Gleanings  (^British  A!lg(je.  Notice  respecting  the  Illtis-' 
trattons  of  the  Genera  of  German  Plants.  Account  of  In- 
dian Labiatse,  in  the  collection  of  J.  F.  Royle,  Esq.,  Director 
of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
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Saharumpur,  &c.,  by  George  Bentham,  Esq.:  a  valuable 
paper  to  systematic  botany.  Description  by  Drs.  Greville 
and  Hooker  of  Polypodium  melanopum,  and  Cryptogr^ma 
retrofr4cta,  of  which  figures  were  given  in  part  viii. :  see  our 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  714. 

Hookevy  W.  tX,  LL.D. :  A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  Cur- 
tis's  Botanical  Magazine.  In  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures,  with  amended  botanical  descriptions, 
and  all  the  figures  and  descriptions  arranged  according  to 
the  natural  orders,  by  Dr.  Hooker :  to  which  is  added  the 
most  approved  method  of  culture,  by  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S. 
Each  number,  with  the  figures  partly  coloured.  Is. ;  with 
them  wholly  coloured,  2s. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Hooker  are,  in  the  acts  bespoken, 
doing  the  gardening  and  botanical  public  a  great  service; 
for,  important  as  is  the  first  edition  of  The  Botanical  Mc^a^ 
zine  to  botanists  and  cultivators  of  flower  plants,  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  their  pursuit,  its  price  makes  it  inaccessible  to  too 
many  of  them.  The  present  edition  goes  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience.  The  first  edition  has,  too,  the  fault  of  having 
the  various  species  of  a  genus  (where  several  species  of  a 
genus  have  been  figured  in  the  work)  scattered  through  two, 
more,  or  many  volumes :  take  the  genus  Vxvs  as  an  example. 
In  the  present  edition  the  species  figured  and  described  are 
to  succeed  each  other  in  the  natural  order  of  their  kindred 
relations.  This  circumstance  would  lead  us  much  to  prefer 
the  new  edition  to  the  old.  The  first  number  was  published 
on  April  1.  1833,  and  a  sight  of  it  has  given  us  pleasure. 
It  contains  a  preface,  in  which  is  sketched  an  outline  of  those 
points  in  the  structure  of  plants  which  are  most  relevant  in 
determining  their  natural  resemblances  and  affinities.  In  suc- 
cession to  this,  the  characters  of  De  CandoUe's  first  order, 
the  i^anunculkceae,  are  given,  and  those  of  the  first  tribe  in 
it,  the  Clematideae;  then  follow  the  characters  of  the  genus 
C16matis,  and  pictures  and  descriptions  of  four  species  of  it. 

Hooker^  W.  J.,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c..  King's  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow :  The  English  Flora  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  Class  XXIV.,  Cryptogllmia,  Vol.  V.  Or 
Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  British  Flora^  Part  I.,  comprising 
the  Mosses,  Hepaticas,  Lichens,  Char^ceae,  and  jflgse. 
8vo,  432  pages,  in  boards.   London,  1833.    125. 

The  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  phsenoga- 
mous  plants  of  Britain  havQ  for  some  time  past  been  sufficiently 
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numerous  and  accessible,  to  enable  very  many  of  the  admirers 
of  the  vegetable  creation  to  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  this  portion  of  it.  The  case  has  been 
different  in  relation  to  the  cryptogamic  portion  of  the  British 
flora ;  for  the  works  published  on  it  have  hitherto  been  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin  language,  or,  if  in  English,  as  in  the  case  of 
English  Botany^  have  been  too  expensive  to  be  generally  pos- 
sessed. The  present  half-volume,  happily,  now  alters  this  case 
in  relation  to  all  of  the  Cryptog^mia  except  the  funguses ;  and 
the  succeeding  half-volume  in  which  these  are  to  be  described, 
it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  present  half,  <^  will  be  pub- 
lished with  all  the  speed  consistent  with  careful  execution." 

On  the  merits  in  the  details  of  the  execution  of  the  halC- 
volume  now  before  me,  I  will  frankly  declare  myself  incom- 
petent to  speak ;  and  this,  because  I  have  for  years  past  post- 
poned the  examination  of  the  plants  it  describes  on  the  very 
account  of  the  non-existence  of  such  an  intelligible  introduc- 
tion to  an  acquaintance  with  them.  ^^  The  work  then  is  writ- 
ten intelligibly  and  clearly  ?''  It  is :  and  I  think  it  is  also 
written  with  a  careful  regard  to  accuracy.  I  may  state  that  I 
have  taken  a  collection  of  thirty-two  named  species  of  moss 
(most  kindly  given  to  me  by  an  amiable  botanist),  and  com- 
pared each  of  them  with  the  generic  and  specific  characters 
ascribed  to  the  same  names  in  the  book,  and  that  they  have 
corresponded  satisfactorily  in  every  instance.  The  inference, 
then,  is  fair,  that  the  mosses  are  clearly  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed ;  and'  hence  the  assumption  is  natural,  that  the  plants 
of  the  remaining  orders  are  described  in  like  manner. 

Mennief  James,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  King's 
College,  London,  aided  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Botanists  of  Europe :  The  Magazine  of  Botany ;  the  first 
Number  containing  8  coloured  figures  of  the  most  rare  and 
valuable  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  executed  by 
eminent  artists,  and  correctly  coloured;  also  16  quarto 
pages  of  closely  printed  letterpress,  in  double  columns, 
consisting  entirely  of  original  articles.  London,  1833. 
Is.  a  Number. 

This  is  the  fourth  Gardener's  Magazine  which  has  been 
commenced  since  our  work  appeared,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the 
public  take  in  gardening  subjects.  We  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  Let 
the  public  purchase  it,  schd  judge  for  themselves.  We  can 
only  refer  them  to  what  we  have  stated,  in  a  former  volume 
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(Vol.  VIL  p.  60l.)i  of  the  first  and  eldest  of  our  children  in  this, 
way ;  or  suckers,  as  some  might  call  them,  —  certainly,  not 
offsets.  Our  endeavour  shall  be  to  continue  to  render  our 
own  work,  what  we  are  confident  it  has  hitherto  been,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  whole  of  them  put  together.  If  any 
r/sader  of  these  works,  who  compares  them  with  the  Gar* 
dener^s  Magazine^  thinks  otherwise,  we  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  him  to  say  so,  and  to  point  out  in  what  he  thinl^ 
we  are  deficient 

Hart'tsoTij  Joseph,  Conductor  :  The  Floricultural  Cabinet,  and 
Florists'  Magazine.  In  monthly  Numbers,  at  6d^  each. 
No.  1.  March,  1833.  8vo,  24<  pages,  and  two  coloured 
prints.     London,  Whittaker. 

This  is  the  cheapest  book  on  floriculture  which  has  yet. 
been  published.  One  of  the  prints  is  a  coloured  lithograph  of 
Levick's  Commander  in  chief  georgina,  on  which  the  con* 
duc^or  remarks,  it  "  gives  a  very  correct  representation  of  its 
striped  crimson  flowers  :  but  the  plant,  in  addition,  produces 
entire  flowers  of  a  rich  velvet  hue,  and  others  of  a  fine  light 
scarlet ;  the  whole  making  a  very  striking  and  highly  beautiful 
appearance."  The  second  print  exhibits  four  coloured  very 
well  executed  woodcuts  of  the  following  plants :  Verdnica 
fruticulosa ;  V*  saxatilis,  less  faithfully  portrayed  in  its  leaves 
and  pubescence  than  it  should  be;  Lob^h'a  speciosa,  and 
J/esperis  speciosa :  these  are  engraved  by  O.  Jewitt.  We 
have  very  rarely  seen  the  pubescence  of  plants  represented  to 
our  satisfaction  in  woodcuts. 

The  information  supplied  in  the  number  is  useful,  and  well 
worth  the  money. 

Williams^  Charles  (Author  of  "  Art  in  Nature,  and  Science 
anticipated"):  The  Vegetable  World.  12mo,  218  pages, 
with  an  engraved  Frontispiece^  exhibiting,  in  six  compart- 
ments, Fruit,  Flowers,  Trees,  Forests,  Ferns  and  Funguses, 
and  Grain.     London,  Westley  and  Davis,  1833. 

A  compilation  of  facts  and  notices  on  plants  remarkable 
for  their .  structure,  attributes,  and  extensive  usefulness  to 
mankind ;  and  it  is  the  most  richly  stored  and  best  concocted 
compilation  on  the  subject  which  we  have  ever  seen.  Its 
great  fault  is  the  trick  of  making  all  its  information  pass 
through  the  lips  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood,  and  their  son 
Frederick,  and  daughter  Emma.  The  parents  speak  only 
pearls,  and  the  children  question  and  animadvert  witli  more 
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than  suitable  sagacity.  The  author  admits  here  and  there 
very  instructive  discussions  on  popular  subjects,  but  without 
ever  wandering  very  widely  from  his  subject.  Thiis,  with  the 
information  on  flax  and  hemp  is  associated  an  account  of  the 
mode  in,  and  extent  to,  which  they  are  manufactured  in  this 
and  other  countries ;  and  so  in  tiie  case  of  many  other  plants 
and  vegetable  subjects.  The  book  will  be  a  treasure  to  boys 
and  girls,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  men  and  women. 

Marshall,  Henry,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospi- 
tals :  A  Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Economical  History 
of  the  Coco-nut  Tree.  Pamphlet  8vo,  30  pages.  Edin- 
burgh, Carfrae;  London,  Longman,  1833. 

Every  gardener  who  delights  in  tropical  plants,  and  esteems 
the  palms,  and  we  hope  there  is  not  one  who  does  not, 
should  possess  this  pamphlet.  We  know  not  its  price,  but 
presume  it  cannot  be  high. 

MacgiUivray  W.:  The  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt;  being  a  condensed  Narrative  of  his  Journeys 
in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America,  and  in  Asiatic 
Russia;  together  with  Analyses  of  his  more  important 
Investigations.  With  a  Portrait  of  Humboldt,  a  Map  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  five  other  Engravings.  Foolscap  8vo, 
424  pages  (forming  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library).     Edinburgh  and  London,  1832.     Ss. 

Mudie,  Robert :  Guide  to  the  Observing  of  Nature.  12mo, 
372  pages.  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London ;  Waugh  and 
Lines,  Edinburgh;  1832.  (Vol. Ixxvii.  of  CwwtoJfe*^ ilfw- 
cellany.) 

Some  of  our  young  gardening  friends  occasionally  wish  to 
buy  books  for  recreative  reading.  We  have  named  these  two, 
because  we  think  them  eligible  for  their  purchasing,  and 
because  each  speaks  enough  on  vegetable  nature  to  justify 
the  mention  of  both  in  this  Magazine. 

Doyle,  Martin^  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,"  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  Landlords  of  Ireland,"  &c. :  Practical  Garden- 
ing, clear,  simple,  and  concise,  for  the  Use  of  all  Classes ; 
containing  many  new  and  valuable  Directions  for  im- 
proved Culture  and  early  Production.  12mo,  112  pages. 
Dublin,  London,  and  Edinburgh,  1833.  Is.  6d. 

Very  good  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  kitchen-garden.  What 
we  think  a  fault  in  it  is,  that  the  sowings,  &c.,  directed  under 
each  month,  are  not  directed  for  any  set  portion  of  the  month, 
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and  the  range  of  thirty-one  days  is  a  wide  space  of  time.  A 
Second  Part,  in  which  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  to 
be  taught,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

Jtennie,  James^  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  to  King's 
College,  London :  Alphabet  of  Scientific  Gardening,  for 
the  Use  of  Beginners.  18mo,  120  pages,  with  cuts. 
London,  183S.    2s.  6d. 

^*  My  subject  has  two  grand  divisions :  the  food  of  plants, 
and  the  philosophical  principles  of  garden  operations  for  the 
management  of  this  food.''    (p.  3.) 

Kenncki  William:  The  New  American  Orchardist;  or,  an 
Account  of  the  most  valuable  Varieties  of  Fruit,  adapted 
to  Cultivation  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Latitude  of 
25°  to  54?° ;  with  the  Uses,  Modes  of  cultivating,  and  the 
Management  of  them;  Remedies  for  the  Maladies  to 
which  they  are  subject  from  noxious  Insects  and  other 
Causes,  &c.  Also,  a  brief  Description  of  the  most  orna- 
mental Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.  8vo,  4«24?  pages. 
Boston,  United  States ;  Carter  and  Co.,  and  Russell  and 
Co.;  1833.  (Neither  the  price  nor  a  British  publisher 
stated.) 

This  will  prove  a  very  valuable  manual  to  those  in  America 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  It  is  for 
the  Americans  what  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  and 
Kitchen-Garden  is  to  the  British,  excq)t  that  the  present 
work  confines  itself  to  fruits.  Its  contents  have  been  derived 
from  considerable  practical  experience,  research,  aqd  examin- 
ation, in  the  subject,  by  the  author  and  some  friends  of  his ; 
but.it  is  still,  in  good  proportion,  a  compilation  from  all 
the  works  which  the  author  could  procure  on  his  subject,  and 
the  later  of  those  published  in  England  have  been  liberally 
drawn  on.  The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  works 
he  has  had  recourse  to.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism 
in  the  author's  feeling;  and  he  is  anxious  to  promote  the 
passion  for,  and  emulation  in,  gardening,  which  are  now,  in 
America,  on  all  sides,  kindling  into  resultful  action.  The 
book,  too,  may  prove  useful  to  British  gardeners,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  them  the  qualities  of  certain  American  fruits. 
In  the  "  Introduction"  are  these  remarks:  —  "  In  England, 
however,  they  cannot  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  native 
fruits,  and  those  of  other  climates  equally  favoured  with  us : 
tlieir  high  northern  latitude  forbids  it ;  although  they  have 
done  wonders  in  counteracting  the  hostility  of  their  seasons 
and  climate.     In  their  vast  collection  erf*  fruits,  which  they 


|i^v^  CQ«gregat^  froi|i  all  clipiates,  in  their  Hortieultural 
Socii^ty's  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  I  find,  by  the  Society^s 
patftlogue  for  1826,  that  they  ha^ve  at  least  fifty  varieties  of 
%he  nativQ  peaches  of  Amei'ica,  the  selections  fi^om  the 
fixtens^ive  nfttive  orchards  of  this  fruit,  raised  in  the  middle 
md  wQstepi^  ^t{^t^s  for  distillation.  All  these,  so  fine  in  our 
clIniatQ)  so  much  admired  by  travellers,  are,  with  but  two 
^jpc^ian^  rejected  as  ^ 'wortJ^les&i  not  being  adapted  tq 
their  latitude,  and  not  arriving  to  their  full  maturity  an4 
excellence,  ev^n  on  the  walls  to  which  their  cultivation  is 
confined.  (See  vol.  ii.  No.  54.  of  the  Pomological  Magazine.) 
Other  varieties  of  native  fruit,  so  superior  in  our  own  climate, 
are  by  them  almost  as  little  noticed.  The  apples  of  America, 
—  the  fine  selections  during  two  centuries,  from  the  innu- 
merable native  orchards.''  Not  one  svllable  of  the  above 
may  require  a  qualifying  question :  we  would  only,  in  perfect 
good  humour,  add  an  admired  couplet  from  Goldsmith, 
which  has  now  come  to  mind  :  — 

**  Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roain» 
His  first  be^t  country  ever  is  at  home," 

Anc^her  of  Mr.  Kenrick's .  remarks  should  be  quoted :  -rr 
^^  The  temperature  of  our  climate,  on  our  extensive  Atlantic 
coast,  differs  considerably  from  those  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Afi*ica  [which  are]  in  corresponding  latitudes.'*  Towards 
the  close  of  his  book,  the  author  sketches  a  list  pf  foreign 
firuits,  and  foreign  trees,  ^^  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fioutb-western  and  southern  states  to  the  lat*  of  ^5%"  and 
adds,  "  Most  of  these,  however,  may  flourish  in  the  niiddje 
states ;  and  a  small  portion  may  succeed  in  the  nprth-westePB 
and  eastern  states  to  the  latitude  of  43^," 

The  author  dedicates  his  work  ^^  to  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  LL.  D.,"  who  has,  during  the  twenty-five  years  past, 
been  a  distinguished  promoter  of  gardening  and  farming  in 
America ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  has  ^^  extensively 
disseminated  many  valuable  productions  —  the  donations 
firom  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  [President  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society],  and  from  other  sources." 

FRANCE. 
De  Candolle^  M.  Ai^.  Pyr. :  Physiologic  V^g^tale,  ou  Expo- 
sition des  Forces  et  desFonctions  Vitales  de  V^getaux,  pour 
servir  de  suite  a  TOrganographie  Veg^tale,  et  d'lntroduc- 
tion  S.  la  Botanique  ^eographique  et  Agricole.  8vo,  S  tom. 
Paris,  1832. 

This  excellent  work,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  translated.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  can  recommend  a.11  gardeners  whose  mas- 
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ters  take  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  to  borrow  it, 
and  peruse  the  very  complete  and  excellent  account  of  De 
Candolle's  work,  and  epitome  of  its  contents,  given  in  No.  xxii. 
for  April,  183S.  This  review  is  attributed  to  one  of  our 
correspondents,  Professor  Henslow;  and  it  is  altogether  a 
distinct,  clear,  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  relates  to 
what  is  properly  termed  vegetable  physiology,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  gardening  and  agriculture.  Should  the  work  not  be 
translated  soon,  we  will  give  an  abstract  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  more  especially  interesting  to  gardeners. 

JacquiUf  M.,  ain6,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Soci^t^s  Horticul- 
turales  Fran^aises  et  Etrang^res :  Monographic  complete 
du  Melon ;  contenant  la  culture,  la  description  et  le  classe- 
ment  de  toutes  les  vari^tes  de  cette  esp^ce,  suivies  de  celles 
de  la  Past^que  a  chair  fondante,  avec  la  figure  de  chacune 
dessinee  et  colorize  d'apr^s  Nature.  Pp.  204<,  planches  S3. 
Paris,  1832.     36  francs. 

Sir,  The  sixth  and  concluding  number  of  the  above  work 
having  at  length  come  to  hand,  I  proceed,  according  to  your 
desire,  to  render  you  some  account  of  its  contents.  In  so 
doing,  I  shall,  of  course,  view  it  only  in  relation  to  this  country. 
As  regards  France,  it  is,  without  doubt,  an  indispensable  vade 
tnecum ;  being,  as  a  whole,  the  most  accurate,  most  complete, 
and  best  digested  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  offered  to  the 
horticulturists  of  that  kingdom.  The  author  himself  invites 
a  comparison  with  his  precursors,  in  giving  also  a  list  of  the 
works  antecedent  to  his  own,  and  whose  authors  he  accuses, 
*^  en  masse,"  of  plagiarism  one  from  the  other  in  succession. 
He  has,  however,  omitted  to  cite  the  last  edition,  by  no  means 
a  mere  reprint,  in  1828,  of  Calvel's  work,  heretofore  the 
best:  Manuel  de  V Amateur  de  Melons  (with  figures),  par 
Alexandre  Martin  (probably  a  fictitious  name),  Paris,  1827; 
this  is  a  compilation  throughout:  and,  lastly,  Les  deux  Me^ 
moires  sur  les  Cucurbitacees,  par  M.  Sageret;  a  work  per- 
fectly original,  and  containing  details  and  results  of  number- 
less personal  experiments,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  list,  nor  neglected  in  the  composition  of  the 
present  work.  This  octogenarian  experimentalist,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  his  garden,  and  has  now  lost  his  eyesight  in 
the  service,  commenced  the  culture  of  melons,  with  the  view 
of  comparing  the  different  varieties,  classing  and  enumerating 
them ;  intending  to  accompany  their  description  by  instruc- 
tions for  cultivation,  drawn  from  a  long  and  diversified 
experience :  but,  seduced  by  the  more  alluring  study  of  the 
phenomena   attendant  on  their  hybridisation,   he  was   pre- 
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vented,  ere-  the  completion  of  his  project,  from  further  prose- 
cuting it,  by  th^  failure  of  his  sight.  To  give  some  notion  of 
how  difficult  a  task  it  was  he  had  undertaken,  I  need  only 
remark,  that  he  confesses,  in  the  second  of  his  publications, 
which,  together,  contain  as  much  matter  as  the  work  before 
us,'  ^^  that  he  was  still  unable  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  melon : "  this,  too,  after  an  experience  of  six  years,  during 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  his  long  practised  habits  of 
observation,  he  had  applied  himself  closely  to  its  culture,  in 
some  seasons  fruiting  from  two  to  three  hundred  plants.*^ 

M.  Jacquin  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  culture 
and  description ;  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections 
and.  divisions.  He  sets  out  by  deprecating  the  bad  policy  of 
gentlemen  in  refusing  to  their  gardeners  sufficient  means  to 
enable  them  successfully  to  cultivate  the  melon ;  promising  to 
convince  them,  in  the  sequel,  that  they  may  procure  them  at 
less  expense  than  if  they  resorted  to  the  market :  he  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  different  kinds  of  fermenting 
matter  that  may  be  made  available,  enumerating  a  long  list 
of  heterogeneous  substances,  with  instructions  for  preparing 
them  for  use.  Division  2.  treats  of  composts.  In  Division 
3.  are  given  minute  directions  for  the  construction  of  frames 
(which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are,  even  in  the  north  of  France, 
employed  to  obtain  early  crops,  only  large  bell  and  hand 
glasses  being  found  sufficient  in  the  later  season).  His  es- 
timate of  a  two-light  frame,  each  sash  4  feet  square,  is  20 
francs  iO  centimes  (about  equal  to  I6s,)j  provided  the  glazing 
is  done  by  the  gardener.  He  would  employ,  for  the  boards  of 
the  frame,  the  planking  of  broken^up  vessels.  Some  useful 
hints  may,  indeed,  be  gathered  from  this  part,  by  those 
desirous  of  going  the  cheapest  way  to  work.f  Bell  and 
hand  glasses,  and  mats  for  shading  and  protection,  are  then 
fully  described.  Division  5«,  situation  and  arrangement  of 
the  melon  ground.  Section  2.  commences  with  directions, 
still  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  for  the  formation  of 
beds  for  frames  and  bell  glasses,  as  likewise  for  those  sunk  in 
the  ground,  to  be  protected  also  by  bell  glasses,  and  showing 
the  attentions  necessary  in  the  culture  under  each  circum- 
stance: and  these  are  the  only  modes  of  applying  the  aid 

*  M.  Sageret  is  also  the  author  of  many  occasional  papers  published  in 
different  Annaies,  and  of  a  work  entitled  Pomologie  Phi/sioiogique,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  amelior- 
ation of  our  fruits  in  general. 

f  Mr.  Paxton  gives  3/.  lis.  Sc^.  as  the  price,  in  this  Qountry,  of  a  new 
frame,  widi  two  lights,  each  6  ft.  by  3  ft. 
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of  Artificial  h^t  mkd^  tie^tiM  of,  tlo  uMtse  tCKxMtmg 
throo^lieut  of  pits  heated  either  by  fdttltbntabl^  matter^  bot 
iiir^  wat^,  or  steaiHi 

Iti  IsoWing  in  t)ecember,  fbr  eariy  spriiig  ct&psj  he  )^eooiii* 
'Hends  tiWft  the  use  of  pots  be  dispensed  with,  Aild  the  seeds 
placed  at  two  or  three  inches'  distance  in  the  soil  of  a  bed 
toiad^  fot  the  purpose,  lo  be  afterwards  transplanted  when 
the  secbhd  leaf  has  appeared,  into  pots,  one  plant  in  eacfc,  a 
fi^sh  bed  having  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  tbeni« 
The  plant  he  advises  to  be  buried  tip  to  tke  cotyledons,  a 
pteLCiiee  which  is,  or,  if  no^  should  be,  generally  adopted  here; 
they  a^e  turned  out  of  these  pots  without  dii^urbing  the 
robt^^  to  be  transplanted  in  their  fitoal  destimitibn.  Tbk 
inode  of  pt^bcedure  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  triai :  M.  Jacquin 
btttibutes  to  it  the  merit  of  ejavii^g  trouble,  lesis  ii^biltty  to  be 
fiffeeted  by  cold,  and  the  aveidd»ce  of  the  toiatting  and 
ek^tangfing  of  the  ¥oots :  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  b^  qaes- 
tioned  whether  these  advantages  are  not  counVerbalaMed  by 
!^e  necessity  for  a  more  precise  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the 
bed,  which,  he  says,  should  not  exceed  20°  to  2>5®  (equal  to 
about  ?B°to  88°  of  Fahrenheit) ;  whereas,  in  pots,  Sttch  cai*e  i^ 
needless,  as  they  mfay  be  more  or  less  immersed,  Hccording  4x> 
the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Pruning,  setting  the  fruit,  sub*- 
flequent  care,  watering,  preserving  the  seeds,  with  tbe  best 
Tige  to  sow  them  considered,  cuttings,  &c.,  complete  the  -^d 
divisioif^,  appertaining  to  early  crops  under  framies. 

The  coarse  of  pruning  which  our  a^ithor  most  a}ipk*oves  of 
is  this :  —  When  the  plant  has  four  leaves,  exclusive  of  the 
<50tyledons,  it  is  cut  down  to  two :  the  iMraAdifes  proceeding 
from  their  axils,  having  just  unfolded  the  third  leaf,  ai^  again 
cut  dowfi  to  two;  and,  if  these  again  fail  to  show  fruit  blos*- 
soms,  ttie  same  is  "repeated,  when  they  will  invariably  do  so. 
The  legitimate  object  of  pruning,  where  early  fruit  is  desired, 
consists  in  as  speedily  as  possible  establishivig  a  certain 
degree  of  ramification  sufficiently  removed  from  the  main 
•stem  to  insute  the  emission  of  fruit  blossoms,  which,  in  -the 
melon,  usually  occurs  on  the  second  from  the  parent  stem, 
"but  ^wa:ys  on  ^he  third,  and  that  mode  is  preferable  by  whifch 
this  may  be  effected  with  the  lea^t  check  to  the  plant.  Tfied 
by  this  test,  M.  Jacquin  would  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
happy  medium ;  arid  his  practice  may  be  followed  with  safety. 
Of  various  modes  that  I  have  made  trial  of,  I  have  found  one 
nearly  approaching  this  to  be  the  most  successful,  though 
reserving  a  final  judgment  till  I  have  concluded  my  expe- 
riments. I  differ  from  him  in  his  preference  of  seed  three  or 
more  years  old :  I  prefer  it  new,  because  the  very  vigour, 
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which  is  usually  complained  of,  will,  by  the  aid  of  judicious 
pruning,  enable  the  plants  to  bear  fruit  as  soon  as  that  from 
older  seed,  while  the  fruit  itself  is  finer.  At  a  future  time  I 
purpose  to  enlarge  on  this  and  other  points,  but  at  present  it 
would  be  to  diverge  too  far  from  my  course,  and  would 
occupy  your  pages  too  largely. 

The  necessity  of  absolutely  preventing  the  possible  access 
of  others,  in  order  to  preserve  a  valued  vari^  unmixed,  is 
iiot  sufiiciently  insisted  om ;  a  fault  which  is  common  to  every 
work  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  enough,  to  comply  with  the 
admonition  here  given,  to  select  a  fruit  of  which  to  preserve 
the  seed,  that  may  happen  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
variety;  it  is  quite  essential,  also,  that  the  blossom  of  that 
fruit  should  have  been  fecundated  solely  by  the  pollen  of  its 
own  kind.  To  effect  this,  I  would  recommend,  for  genend 
adoption,  a  practice  I  have  myself  found  very  useful,  indeed 
indispensable,  where  many  different  sorts  are  grown  at  the 
same  time ;  it  is  this  :  to  cover  with  thin  gauze,  previously  to 
their  expansion,  two,  three,  or  more  blossoms  that  appear 
healthy  and  likely  to  set.  When  in  bloom,  the  anther  of  a 
male  blossom,  the  petals  being  removed,  should  be  applied  to 
the  stigma  of  the  female,  and  allowed  to  remain  there ;  the 
gauze  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  flower  is  quil^ 
•withered,  and  a  peg  with  a  label  should  be  stuck  near,  to 
mark  the  fruit  so  impregnated.  The  gauze  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  e&ect  any  par- 
ticular hybridisation.  It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Jacquin  has 
attributed  that  to  climate  and  season  which  is,  in  fact,  due,  in 
most  instances,  to  intermixture  by  fecundation,  when  he 
ascribes  to  that  cause  the  change  from  green  to  red  fiesfa, 
the  accession  of  netting,  of  odour,  &c. 

Division  S.  is  occupied  by  details  on  the  care  necessary  for 
melons,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  planted  on  <"  couches 
sourdes ; "  that  is,  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  filled  with 
manure,  and  covered  with  good  earth,  called,  I  believe,  by 
our  gardeners,  blind  beds ;  and  also  the  modes  of  procedure 
adopted  at  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Lyons,  and  different  parts  ^f 
France,  all  described  by  practical  cultivators  resident  in  the 
various  places.  Division  4.  culture  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
-Division  5.  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  points  : 
contains  observations  on  the  grafting  of  the  melon  (a  curious 
but  troublesome  process,  which  I  have  found  unattended  by 
any  equivalent  advantages),  and  concludes  by  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  each  melon,  either  of  the  spring  or  summer  crop,  when, 
as  the  reward  of  so  much  labour  and  attention,  it  at  length,  in 
all  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  graces  the  Ampbytricm's  table. 
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Division  6.  treats  of  the  diseases  iixcident  to  the  melon 
plants,  and  of  the  insects  to  the  ravages  of  which  they  are 
liable :  this  is  followed  by  a  succinct  account  of  the  culture  of 
the  water  melon  (Ouciirbita  CitrMus). 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  work ;  and  this  is 
occupied  by  the  history,  classification,  and  description.  To 
enter  on  the  two  former  heads  would  lead  me  to  an  un- 
warrantable and,  perhaps,  uninteresting  length :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  under  the  latter  head  are  included  numerous  syno- 
nymes;  the  length  of  the  fruit  from  which  the  figure  that 
accompanies  it  was  taken ;  the  proportion  of  that  figure  to  the 
model  fruit;  the  form,  colour,  with  every  other  minute  par- 
ticular ;  comparative  qualities  for  the  table ;  and  merits,  as 
regards  precocity  and  fecundity.  The  list  contains  eighty- 
eight  different  varieties,  with  as  many  coloured  figures,  each 
one  being  accompanied  by  the  representation  of  a  slice  of  the 
fruit,  to  indicate  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  flesh  and 
rind ;  an  example  is  also  given  of  the  branch  of  an  individual 
variety  in  each  class,  displaying  the  foliage,  blossoms,  and 
manner  of  growth.  The  figures,  although  not  highly  finished, 
are  sufficiently  so  to  admit  the  recognition  of  any  variety  by 
their  aid ;  at  least,  so  I  have  found,  in  those  which  I  have 
previously  known.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  these 
eighty-eight  by  no  means  include  aU  the  varieties  known  to 
us  :  of  Persian  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four;  and  I 
.myself  possess  others  far  more  widely  different  from  any  of 
these,  than  many  of  them  are  from  each  other. 

The  work  is,  throughout,  founded  on  practical  experience ; 
and  though  containing  little  or  nothing  tfiat  is  strikingly  new 
,to  an  English  horticulturist,  yet  its  details  are  so  compre- 
hensive and  at  the  same  time  so  minute,  so  clear  and  yet  so 
free  from  useless  repetitions,  that,  joined  with  the  description 
.of  modes  of  culture  which,  however  inapplicable  to  our 
climate,  are  yet  interesting,  and  may  afford  useful  hints  for 
modifications  of  our  own  practice,  and  the  plates,  a  feature 
wanting  to  every  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  render 
the  work,  I  think,  one  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  amateurs  of  the  culture  of  the  melon. 

I  have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  possessing  seeds  of  all, 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  of  the  varieties  enumerated  in  M. 
Jacquin's  work,  they  are,  any  of  them,  Sir,  at  your  service. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J.  C.  K. 

Poiieatif  A.  (Redacteur  principal),  et  Vilmorifi,  M, :  Le  Bon 
Jardinier,  Almanach  pour  T Annee  1 833 :  contenant  les 
principes  generaux  de  culture ;  I'indication,  mois  par  mois. 
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des  travaux  A  faire  dans  les  jardins;  la  description,  Phis- 
toire,  et  la  culture  de  toutes  les  plants  potageres,  ^cono- 
miques,  ou  employees  dans  les  arts;  de  celles  propres 
aux  fourrages ;  des  arbres  fruitiers ;  des  ognons  et  plantes 
a  fleurs;  des  arbres, -arbrisseaux,  et  arbustes,  utUes  ou 
d'agr^ment,  disposes  selon  la  m^thode  du  Jardin.  du  Roi : 
suivi  d'uu  vocabulaire  des  termes  de  jardinage  et  de  bo- 
tanique;  d'un  jardin  des  plantes  m^dicinales;  d'un  tableau 
des  vegetaux  group^s  d'apr^s  la  place  qu'ils  doivent  oc- 
cuper  dans  les  parterres,  bosquets,  &c. ;  et  aocompagn^ 
d'une  Bevue  Hof-ticole,  avec  quatre  planches  graves.  8vo. 
1088  pages.     Paris,  Audot,  1833. 

The  volume  for  this  year,  of  this  excellent  work,  is  replete 
with  valuable  information ;  and,  if  the  bulk  and  consequent 
price  of  the  volume  do  not  prevent  its  being  generally  pur- 
chased throughout  France,  it  must  there  much  contribute  to 
diffuse  scientific  views  of  vegetable  nature;  for,  to  the  credit 
of  its  compilers,  it  is  not  a  book  of  mere  empirical  pre- 
scriptions, but  one  in  which  are  given  able  abstracts  of  the 
**  principes  gent^raux  du  jardinage,"  and  of  the  "  notions 
d'ainatomie  et  de  physiologic  vegetale,"  &c.  The  editors 
speak  in  high  terms  of  M.  Noisette's  Jardin  Fruitier^  and 
have  derived  much  of  the  information  which  they  furnish  on 
various  kinds  of  fruit  from  its  pages. 

The  Mevue  Hotticole  was  published  by  the  same  editors  in 
the  spring  of  1829,  and  is  continued  at  rather  short  intervals. 
Its  office  is  to  gather  up  and  register  information  for  the 
annual  enrichment  of  he  Bon  Jardinier^  and  to  supply  early 
information  of  new  works  on,  and  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in,  horticulture.  The  number  of  the  Bevue  Horticole^ 
which  accompanies  the  present  volume  of  Le  Bon  Jardinier^ 
consists  of  sixty  pages,  which  are  occupied  with  notices  of 
new  works;  new  kinds  of  vegetables  brought  into,  and  old 
kinds  discarded  from,  cultivation;  newly  invented  garden 
tools ;  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  societies  connected 
with  horticulture,  and  other  matter ;  all  which,  together,  must 
render  the  Bevue  Horticole  a  welcome  messenger  to  every 
one  who  has  an  affection  for  gardening. 

Bavmdnn^  Charles  A,,  and  N, :  Les  Camellia  de  Bollwiller. 
Monographic  dedi^e  a  M.  le  Professeur  A.  P.  De  Can- 
doUe.  In  4<to  parts ;  each  containing  twelve  lithographed 
figures,  coloured  from  nature  by  the  authors.     Bollwiller. 

The  second  and  third  numbers  of  this  work  have  been 
sent  to  us.     The  second  is  dated  1829,  the  third  1832;  and 
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from  tiiese  dates  we  infer  that  the  work  is  prosecuted  as  the 
leisure  and  ftdlities  of  the  authors  render  convenient. 

The  camdlias  are  gorgeously  ornamental  plants ;  and  their 
large,  thick,  dark  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  broad  orbicular 
blossoms,  usually  composed  of  large  petals  fuli  of  a  high 
:coIour,  render  mem  in  an  especial  manner,  as  we  presume, 
satisfiu;tory  objects  from  which  to  produce  beaatiiiil  pictures. 
This  result  has  been  e£kcted  in  the  numbers  before  «ts,  the 
jithographs  of  which  have  been  executed  by  MM.  Engeimann 
and  Co.,  of  Mulhouse,  Haut  Rhin.  The  descriptions  are  in 
Grerman.  Chandler  and  Booth's  Illustrations  of  the  Ca- 
mel\ie<e,  so  often  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  form  an  equivalent 
work  in  the  English  language. 

_  » 

Varices  Cmitributors :  L'Agronome,  Journal  Mensuel  d' Agri- 
culture, d'Horticulture,  d'Economie  Domestique,  d'Eco- 
nomie  Rurale,  Forestiere,  &c.  A  cinq  francs  par  an  (franc 
de  port),  et  un  franc  de  plus  pour  les  pays  etrangers. 
Public  par  le  Comit6  central  d* Agriculture  Fran^aise,  a 
PariSj  et  paraissant  en  un  livraison  de  deux  feuilles  ou 
trente-deux  p^es  grand  in  8vo,  le  15  de  cbaque  mois,  aux 
Bureaux  du  Comit^  central  d' Agriculture,  rue  Choiseul. 
No.  2.    1833,  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars,  Avril. 

This  monthly  journal  of  agriculture,  &c.,  was  bqgun  with 
the  year,  and  in  the  four  numbers  which  we  have  received 
are  contained  some  very  interesting  and  useful  papers. 

GRRMANY. 

Verhandlungen  der  k.  k.  Lanctmirthschqfts^GeseUschqfi  in  Wierij 
und  Auffake  vermischten  okonomischen  Inhaltes,  &c. 
Transactions  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Vienna,  &c.  Vienna,  1832.  New  series.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.     8vo. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  these  Transactions  were  printed 
in  4rto,  and  of  course  their  circulation  must  have  been  very 
limited.  The  Society  have  now  taken  the  wiser  part  of 
publishing  them  in  8vo,  by  which  means  their  chances  of 
doing  good  are  necessarily  greatly  increased.  The  part  before 
us  is  occupied  chiefly  with  farming*  subjects,  with  the  excep- 
tion df  a  paper  on  Artesian  wells,  by  Baron  Jacquin;  and 
some  remarks  on  insects  which  attack  trees,  by  M.  Binder, 
one  of  the  imperial  forestersi  Beet-root  sugar,  ryegrass, 
draining,  and  various  extracts  from  Mathieu  de  Dombasle's 
works,  fill  up  the  remainder. 
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Art,  I.  Floricukurai  and  Botanical  Notices  offieto  Pbints,  and  of 
old  Plants  ofli^erest,  mpplemeniartf  to  the  latest  Editions  of  the 
"  Enc^chjHBdia  of  Plants^  *  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicut'^ 

<^Urti»^s  j&otmmcal  Biagasume  J  escfa  monthly  Number  containing  eig)it  plates ; 

Zt.  6d.  cdloored,  3i*  plain.    Edited  by  Dr..  Hookec  King's  Professor  of 

Botany  ia  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
JBdwardts  Botanical  RegUter^  eadn  monthly  l^umber  containing  eight 

plaltes;  4«.  coloured,  3«.  plain.    Edited  by  John  Lindley*  F.R.s!,,  Pro- 

Msor  of  Botany  in  tiie  London  University. 
Sweeps  British  Fknoer-Garden ;   each  monthly  Number  containing  four 

plates;  3s*  coloured^  2s%  3d.  plain*    Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq^  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnssan  Society. 
ljoddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  contmning  ten  plates ; 

v5«.  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
Hi.  'Ranunculdcea  §  spuria* 

IGU.  AELLE'BORUS  14659. 

vtfimklu  D.  Dim    tptiDg^flowernig  9t  A  or    |  f   W     Atistrla    1508.    D  Co    Sw.iLgairJ2j.l86 

*^  Of  the  three  varieties  of  the  Christmas  rose,  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens,  the  one  now  figured  is,  we  think,  entitled  to  the  preference, 
as  being  less  encumbel'ed  by  foliage,  and  having  the  blossoms  at  least  b 
third  larger,  and  of  a  clearer  colour  |  it  flowers  six  or  eight  weeks  later 
than  the  common  kind,**  and  farther  differs  in  the  form  of  the  segments  of 
its  leaves*  Drawn  from  the  botanic  garden,  Chelsea.  (^British  Flower-' 
Garden,  April ») 

%,  '!^umaridce€B% 

B047.  CORYDA^Lla 
18187d  lotogifl6fa  Pert.  long^flowered  A  ^  o)r  |  ap.n(7   Bi.So  AIUIc  mtm.  183SL  O  p  1    But  tUff.  SSSq 

Heceived  from  Berlin,  in  1832,  at  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden; 
whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  prettv  addition  to  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants  will  soon  be  distributed  to  other  gardens.  In  seneral  ^(ppearance 
It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  common  yet  lovely  Cbrydalis  bulbdsa,  (^Bot, 
'Mag*y  Aprih^ 

XliVlL  OnagrdruB  §  Ondgrea* 

1185.  CVA'KKTA. 
IdOila  tiegua  Doug,     elegant  O  pr  S  jLo     RaP     California     1933*     S  i.l    Botreg.  1575 

This  is  very  distinct  from  the  Clarkta  pulchella,  and  much  less  orna- 
mental. It  is,  however,  sufficiently  pretty  and  interesting  to  be  eligible  to 
the  gardens  of  all  those  who  have  pleasure  in  observing  every  instance  of 
the  rich  diversity  of  form  and  hue  which  obtains  in  the  ve^table  world ; 
but,  by  those  who  only  regard  plants  in  proportion  to  then*  capability  of 
supplying  rich  masses  of  gaud^  colounng,  it  will  not  be  esteemed. 
C.  elegans  "  was  raised  last  year  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  blossomed  in  the  open  air  from  July  to  October.''  (Bot.  Reg*,  April.) 
We  saw  part  of  a  bed  of  it  there  in  flower  in  September,  1832. 
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LL  Looses. 

2199L  LOI^SA, 

illMi  D.  Dam        irblttifiatoertd    O  or  1  JLo       W       Chile       183L     8  eo    8w.fl.gar.S.i.l9t 

'*  This  pretty  species  of  Lodsa  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hu^h  CumiDg. 
It  is  of  easy  culture^  and  will  be  found  to  thrive  luxuriantly  m  the  open 
border  durine  summer,  continuing  to  send  forth  its  showy  blossoms  for 
several  months  in  succession."     {l^e  Briiith  Fhwer-GardeUy  Ma^.) 

LXIV.  Santalacese.  Sdntalum  &lbum,  the  sandal-wood  tree,  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  May,  t.  3835.,  where  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  sandal  wood  is  prepared,  is 
given.  In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  April,  1832  {Vol.  V. 
p.  255.),  is  a  long  communication  on  the  same  subject. 

LXV.  Thymeleof. 

800a  bfspida  R  Br,    bi«pid.>fc0dl    a  lJ  el  8  Jd       Bh     aW.  N.  HoIL    189a    C  i.p    Bot  reg.  1578 

A  very  elegant  ornament  of  the  green-house,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from 
Mr.  Baxter's  rich  collection  of  seeds ;  we  saw  it  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Knight's 
last  year.  *'  It  is  superior  in  beauty  to  P.  rosea,  from  which  it  is  readily 
known  by  its  broader  leaves,  larger  flower  heads,  and  especially  by  the 
long  stiffish  hairs  that  close  the  base  oP'the  cal^x  [corolla,  as  some  would 
call  it]  densely,  and  apex  sparingly,  so  as  to  give  the  flowers  the  aspect  of 
delicate  feathers.  These  hairs  are  long,  uninterrupted,  very  transparent 
tubes,. with  a  considerable  number  of  minute  particles  within  their  cavity; 
they  are  doubtless  extremely  well  adapted  to  show  distinctly  that  curious 
motion  in  the  fluids  of  plants  which  forms  so  sin^lar  a  species  of  cir- 
culation in  their  system,  and  which  seems  to  be  universal  in  hairs,  so  long 
as  they  are  alive.**     (^Bot.  Beg,,  April.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  either  in  cultivating  this  species,  or  in  striking  it 
from  cuttings,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  foUowing  circumstances  :  — 

[Hints  by  Dr.  lAndley  on  the   Culture  of  Australian  Plants,"]    "  All 

?lants  from  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  from  Van  Diemen's 
land,  naturally  enjoy  a  climate  which  in  the  winter  season  is  about  as 
cold  as  the  winters  of  the  south  of  France :  they  are  found  very  much  in 
dry  exposed  situations ;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  pimeleas,  are 
physically  incapable  of  enduring  cold  and  moisture  together,  although  the 
former  by  itself,  if  above  a  certain  amount,  is  not  prejudicial  to  them. 
They,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  winter  in  a  cool  airy  place,  where  a 
perfect  command  of  ventilation  is  possessed ;  and  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  above  40°  or  45°  in  the  winter  months. 
Upon  this  plan  Mr.  Knight  manages  the  young  plants  obtained  from  the 
collections  formed  by  Afir.  Baxter,  and  with  such  success  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  excellence.'* 

f29lSa  Bylv^gtrb  i«.  JZr.     wood        Ai_Jel2jn       Bh        N.  HolL         18Sa    C  l.p    Botreg.l58S 

''  A  very  pretty  green4iouse  species,  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 
Figured  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  Chelsea,  who  raised  it  from 
seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  This  species  has  a  smooth  perianth,  and 
is'  less  delicate  and  difficult  to  preserve  in  health  and  growth  than  some 
species.     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

LXXIII.     BMdce€B  $  PotentUlea. 

1528.  POTENTI'LLA. 
lS6t5a  sUndul^M  LindJ.    glandulose    ^  A  cu  1  au     Y       CalifomU    18S0?    Deo    Bot  reg.  1583 

A  hardy  perennial  species,  lately  received  from  Mr.  Douglas:  it  is 
easily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  roots*  It  is  botanically  allied  to 
P.  viscdsa.     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

LXXV,     Amygddlea. 

1409.  PB'RSICA  (iim^gdalns  P€n\chL.)  1S846  vulgaris  MiL 

4.  41bft  LhuU.    .   white  A  or  jt,  ap^my  W  ...  ...  B  1      Bot  reg.  1586 
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The  white  peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  an 
almond.     Its  fruit  has  little  merit."     {Bot,  Reg,,  May,  where  are  pre- 
sented some  lengthened  and  relevant  remarks  on   the  causes  of  the 
variations  in  colour,  which  plants  not  rarely  exhibit.) 
LXXVII.    LegumnoseB  §  Sophdrese. 

1251.  GOMPHOLO^BIUM. 
105S7a  yenul^sum  24'fu<&    veiny^vd:    s.  lJ  or  1|  jl.au    Y    &  of  N.  HoU.  189a    C  i.p    Botreg.1574 

This  is  a  delicate  little  shrub,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Hang's 
Road,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  The  rich  yellow  blossoms 
appear  to  be  produced  sin^y  at  the  tip  of  as  many  branches ;  each  blos- 
som in  outline  is  as  large  as  a  shilling.  The  south  of  New  Holland  seems 
to  abound  as  muchin  Gompholobia  as  the  south  of  Europe  in  Xdthyri, 
for  almost  every  new  collection  yields  additional  species  of  the  genils. 
(^Bot.  Reg,  April.) 

Iflfig.  PULTENiE^ii. 

10691a  rosmarinifbtia  JJndl.  Rosemary-lvd.  il  i_J  or  2  ap.Jn  .  Y    N.  Holl.  182i.    C  t-lp    Bot  reg.  1584 

No.  lOSOa  of  Hort,  Brit,  p.  lOk    It  U  closely  allied  to  P.  stipuliLrif ;  as  ia  aUo  P.  mucron&te. 

No.  29165.  /  r  ,  ^ 

A  pretty  species  found  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  was  raised  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  (Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.), 
where  the  drawing  for  the  figure  published  was  made.    (Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

LegumitibsiB  §  VhaseolecB, 

1985.  iUPPNUa 

^legans  Hum.  4r  Kth.    elegant  O  or  2  jn       V.Ro     Mexico    1831.    S  si    Bot  leg.  1581 

*'  Of  all  the  annual  lupines  this  is  by  far  the  handsomest :  it  even  rivals 
the  best  of  the  perennial  species.  It  flowers  in  the  open  air,  most 
abundantly,  in  June.  Its  seeds  are  ripeued  in  tolerable  quantity,  and  by 
them  it  is  increased."     (Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

Erythrlna  velutina  Lowe  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  April, 
t.  3227.  It  is  a  noble  species,  growing  in  Madeira,  and  not  yet  introduced 
to  Britain ;  it  is  a  tree  about  30  fl.  high,  with  a  cylindrical  straight 
trunk,  7  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  unbranched,  in  the  single  individual  observed, 
to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  more.  Branches  spreading,  forming  an  irregular 
spreading  head .  of  fine  densely  clustered  bright  green  leaves,  which,  in 
Madeira,  are  deciduous,  and  come  out  at  the  same  time,  but  on  different 
"^  branches.  The  clusters  of  blossoms  are  a  foot  long,  and  numerously 
produced.  Flowers  very  conspicuous,  large  and  handsome,  the  standard 
from  1}  to  2  in.  long  and  broad,  and  of  the  colour  of  red  lead,  approach- 
ing to  vermilion.  The. plant  is  believed  to  have  been  imported  into 
Madeira,  where  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Erythrlna  poianthes  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  May, 
t.  32.34.  This  splendidly  blossomed  Asiatic  tree  is  "  not  an  unfrequent 
inmate  of  the  gardens  of  Madeira,"  where  it  is  *'  a  low*tree,  15  fl.  to  20  ft, 
high,  with  the  trunk  and  branches  thipk  in  proportion;  the  trunk  being 
sometimes  4  ft.  in  circumference."  The  branchlets  are  tipped  from  AprU 
to  June  with  a  spike,  finally  a  foot  long,  of  flowers  of  a  most  brilliant  ver- 
milion scarlet  colour,  which  are  unaccompanied,  for  the  most  of  the  time, 
with  a  single  leaf,  and  thus  present  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  leaves,  when  produced,  are  numerous,  large,  and  handsome. 
"  Besides  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  various  species  of  Erythrlna, 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  propagated  is  no  small  recommendation. 
Every  branch,  however  rudely  broken  off  and  carelessly  stuck  in  the 
ground,  will  readily  take  root  and  grow."     (Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Leguminds{s  §  MimosecB. 

9897.  ^CAXIA  24(>45  decfplens. 

2.  pnemdna  Grak.    bitten^wi.       «  i_J  or  3  mrjn       Y       N.  HoU     1830.    C  g.lp 

Kaised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Dr.  GraF* 
ham,  who  received  it  &om  Mr.  Knight  in  1831,  describes  it  in  detail,  in 
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Jamesoft's  Jowmal  for  April,  1833,  and  cannot  consider  it  more  than  a 
▼ariety  of  A,  declpiens,  difiering  a  little  in  the  shape  of  its  leares^  in  its 
paler  nowers,  and  other  minuter  points.    **  It  iiowered  ver^  freely  in  the 
green-house  with  the  usual  treatment  of  New  Holland  acacias.^ 
CXIIL    Afiacardidcea, 

9619,  DUVAUM. 

UtkMiMGm.  facoftd-Wd.  fiJarSOJaJl  Xth  Chite  1830.  C  Lp  Bot itfr  ISttO^ 
depfodens  y  Hotk.  Bat.  M4$.  3. 176. 

In  this  countrjr  an  evergreen  shrub,  about  as  hardy  as  a  myrtle ;  seeds 
of  it  are  often  un[)orted  urom  Chile.  Its  foliage  is  pleasing,  and  when 
bruised  effuses  copiously  a  strong  odour  of  turpentine.  For  a  notice  of 
an  interesting  phenomenon  which  this  species  and  the  others  of  the  genus 
display,  see  p.  377.    (Bot.  Reg,,  May.) 

Dicotyledonous  Monopbtalous  Plants. 
.   CLXX«    'Erke<B  §  verep. 

Ills.  EKVCA. 

9SS6a  peniciltiita  501.     pencilled    H  lJ  or  8  rar.  lea.    Ro     C  O.  H.    1792.      C  •.?    Bot  cab.  1918 

'  Already  in  Hort,  Brit,^  as  No.  9937.,  but  without  an  indication  of  its 
affinity,  or  of  a  figure  of  it.  Raised  in  1792,  afterwards  lost  for  many  years, 
but  again  raised  iVom  Cape  seeds  in  1829.  **  It  flowers  at  various  sea^ 
sons.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  strike  by  cuttings;  conseqtiently,  if  it 
does  not  ripen  its  seeds,  which  is  very  unlikely,  will  probably  be  soon 
again  lost."  {Bot,  Cab,,  April.) 
CLXXL    Epacrideof, 

504.  £:'PACAI& 

ctmpanul&U  A  C.    \)ell.flwd.    ai  i_|  or  S  fmr    I>p.Bh    N.  HolL    189a    C  §jp    Boteab.lfl8S 

^  We  raised  this  elegant  plant  from  New  Holland  seeds  in  1830.  It 
flowered  in  February  and  March,  1833,  and,  we  think,  does  not  yield  in 
beauty  to  any  of  this  fine  family."     (Bot,  Cab,,  May.) 

Acr6triche  ovalifolia  is  figured  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet  for  May, 
t.  1930.,  where  the  following  remark,  and  others,  are  offered  on  it :  —  **  At 
first  sight  the  flowers  of  this  curious  plant  appear  so  minute  as  to  excite 
little  interest,  but  when  we  avaif  ourselves  of  the  help  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  they  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  parts." 

CLXXXVI.    Comj)6sit€S  }  Fmzoni^ceae, 

fSS9.  ^ATCHARia 

alkta  {H,  ber.)    wlngei^tfemmed     H  i_J  ou  5  d       Fa.T       ,..       18S9.     S  Lp 
The  male  sex. 

.  **  We  received  this  plant,  under  the  name  we  have  adopted,  from  the 

Berlin    garden,  but  without  any  statements  of  its  native  country.     It 

flowered  freely  in  the  green-house  in  December,  1832,  but  is  curious  rather 

than  ornamental."     (2>r.  Graham  in  Janieton^s  Journal  for  April,  1833.) 

Componta  §  Astirp€B, 

STEN  A'CTia       (*<  Apparently  ftom  Henaxot  to  sigh :  if  so,  the  applioatien  is  UQknown  to  uik 

Could  the  author  [Cassini]  of  the  name  have  had  in  view  what  his  countrywomen  call  couleur 

de  soupir  /  " — Lindley.    Is  it  not  rather  from  stenS,  narrow,  and  alOin,  a  sunbeam ;  from  the 

'   sun.like  figure  of  the  expanded  capitulum,  and  its  numerous  rays  being  quite  narrow  7-^J.  Z>.3 

K»eci6sa  Xiftt//.    showy-/ft£r(f.    ^  ^  or  2  JLo       P       California    1831.     D  oo    Bot  reg.  1577 

,  Apparently  a  very  estimable  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy,  showy,  freely 
growing  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  sent  from  California  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Mr.  Douglas.  According  to  the  figure,  each  stem  is 
terminated  by  about  four  stalked  flowers  (capitulums  in  botanic  language), 
each  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  or  nearly  so,  and  consisting  of  an  intensely 
yellow  disk  surrounded  by  about  120  long,  narrow,  purple  rays,  ''  It  is 
very  showy,  and  flowers  fi*om  July  to  October.  It  increases  freely  by  the 
parting  its  roots ;  and  it  also  produces  seeds  abundantly.  Although  a 
perennial,  it  may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual ;  for  seedlings  flower  early 
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enough  the  rery  first  year  to  ripen  their  seeds.  It  will  grow  in  any  com* 
mon  garden  soil,  and  seems  to  require  no  care  in  its  cultivation.  A  bed 
of  it  thickly  planted  is  very  pretty.      (Bot.  Reg.^  April.) 

CXC.  Cinchonajc&K.  Luculia  gratissima  is  figurea  in  the  BoUmical  Co* 
ifinet  ft>r  April,  1. 1 9 1 9.  This  shrub  has  fine  lai^  leaves,  and  these,  with  its 
large  pink  very  fitigrant  blossoms,  produced  in  rounded  panicles,  reader 
it  veiy  beautiful  and  ornamental.  ''  Our  plant  flowered  in  September. 
It  is  difficult  of  cultivation ;  the  stove  being  too  close  for  it,  and  the 
green-house  too  cold.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
$hould  be  potted  in  loam  and  peat  soil." 

CXCI.  Cornea,    Dec. 

401a  BENTHA^M/if  Lindl.        {George  Bentham,  Secretary  ef  the  London  HoctiettUuna  Sodtty.) 

4.1.     Spcl 

fragifera  JJndl,    •trKvtheny-fruUed  m  ...  or  10  su    Ysh    E.  Indie*  18^.  L  eo    Bot  reg.  1579 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  collection  of  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  evergreen,  flowering  in  great  profusion  during  summer,  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  large  globular  reddish  fruit  in  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  fi*om  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad  in  their  widest  part,  and 
tapered  to  each  end.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular 
heads,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  2  in.  across  when  expan£d,  and 
composed  of  four  yellowish-coloured  parts  resembling  petals.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  greenish,  small,  and  inconspicuous.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  mulberry,  but 
(exceeding  it  considerably  in  size.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  rather 
insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  a  little  bitter  to  the  taste.  "  The 
plant  seems  to  flower  extremely  well  in  common  garden  soil,  and  may  be 
mcreased  with  facility  either  by  seeds  or  layers."  This  shrub  flowered 
and  fruited  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  at  the  seat  of  Sir 
C.  Lemon,  Carclew,  Cornwall,  whose  eardener,  Mr.  Booth,  contributed 
the  drawing  and  description  published.  The  plant  was  first  raised  in  1825, 
in  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  Heligan,  Cornwall,  from  seed 
received  from  Mr.  Tremayne's  relation.  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  Wallich  has  twice  published  this  plant 
by  the  name  of  (7(5rnus  capitata.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  ''  it  diflers 
essentially  from  C76rnus  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  Whether  or  not  6\Srnu6 
fldrida,  which  agrees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Benthkmia,  our 
materials  do  not  enable  us  to  determine."     (Bot,  Reg,,  May.) 

CXCVI.  Apoci/neee, 

535.  VfRVGKTIA.  [Bot  cab.  1989 

puMscensjR  C.     downy      mCDcvi  4?  f.mr.       Osh.Y     Indian  Islands,  K.  Holl.    ...    C  Lp 

**  This  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  also  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
New  Holland.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  loose  branches,  and  requires  the 
protection  of  the  stove."     (Bot,  Cab,,  May.) 

CCXI.  SerophuldrincR,    $  Anther-bearing  stamens  two, 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA  S8G95  Herbertf'aiia. 

S  parvifliMra  IJ$t4l.    small-flwd.    tt.  lJ  or  2  my    Y    Valparaiso    1832,    C  p.s.l    Bot  reg.  1578 

A  kind  possessing  some  beauty,  though  less  than  others  of  the  genus. 
'*  From  the  seeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming  the  specimen  was  raised 
from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  in  the  earden  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes, 
in  May,  1832.  It  requires  an  open  border  in  a  dry  sheltered  place  in  the 
summer,  and  a  well-ventilated  green-house  in  winter."    (Bot,  Reg,,  April.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

GCXXXVIII.  AmaryllideaR, 

HERMrON^.  tSw.fl.gar.2.s.l91 

iipurttcoruna  Haw.     spreading  oraiv^-crowned    tf  A  or  1  ap      Y.O     N.  Africa     ...    O  r.l 

An  ornamental  kind  of  polyanthus  narcissus,  closely  related  to  the 
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Heraiione  cupullbru,  which  is  Mr.  Haworth's  name  for  the  soleil  <for  of  the 
gardens.    (^The  British  Flower^arden^  May.) 

Cobui^  fulva  (already  noticed  in  our  Vol.  VIII.  p.  350.^  is  figured  in 
Curtis's  BoU  Mag,  for  March,  t.  328.,  where  it  is  observecf  **  that  a  tem- 
perature of  45^  seems  most  favourable  to  its  blossoming  in  perfection." 

CCXXXIX.  Irfdeig.  Piis  redculi^ta  Bieb.  is  figured  in  Sweet's  Brkkk 
Flower-Gitrden  for  May,  t.  189.,  firom  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Whitley, 
Braraes,  and  AUlne,  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  **  where  it  blossomed  early  in 
March  last,  and,  we  believe,  it  exists  at  present  in  no  other  collection.'* 
This  rare,  elegant,  and  comparatively  dimmutive  species  has  four-cornered 
leaves  like  /.  tuberdpa.    (The  Britith  Flower^Garaen^  May.) 

CCXL.  Orchideaf  §  Vandes. 

S5S2L  ZYOOPErrALUll  09iS 

•tenochUiun  A  CL    niurrow-Iipped  ^  CZ9  or  |  o    W.T.tpot    Brazil    18S8L    D  Itpotsh    BotcaU 

**  We  received  this  fine  plant  in  1828,  from  Mr.  Warre,  who  discovered 
it,  and  sent  it  home  from  Brazil.  The  blossoms  are  of  long  duration,  like 
those  of  the  other  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  which  appear  to  be 
many,  difiering  slightly  firom  each  other,  but  all  very  beautifiil.  (^Bot, 
Cab,,  May.) 

t537.  MAXILLA^RIA.  TBot  cab.  1914 

puncUUaAa     t;potteA.*epaled    JS^tn   |  n.d     W.tpot     Brazil    1888?    D  It  mow,potsh 

"  Its  flowers  possess  a  very  delicate  and  agreeable  fitigrance.  It  should 
be  potted  in  v^etable  earth,  with  moss  and  pieces  of  broken  pot  inter- 
mixed." The  flowers  are  pretty,  their  segments  white,  sprinkled  with 
pink  spots.     (Bot  Cab,,  April.) 

OrchidecB  ji  JEpidendre^B, 

fS&k  EPIDE'NORUM  (A.  bulb^sa}. 

pygiiuBNim  Hook,     pygmy      i^  (ZQ  cu    |ja     G.  W     Brazil    ISSL     D  pir.w    Bot  n»g.  S93S 

Like  every  created  object,  interesting  when  examined ;  but  this  is  not 
obviously  ornamental.     (Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 
CCXLl.  SdtaminecB, 

S.  MAR  A^Til  47  blcolor. 
8  minor  A  a    smaller    ]£[2SIor    |  f.m.       W       a  America     18S8?     D  r.l    Bot  cab.  1984 

**  It  is  a  neat  little  stove  plant,  not  growing  much  more  than  6  in.  high. 
The  leaves  are  very  richly  and  beautifully  tinted,  and  the  simple  flowers 
are  produced  in  February  and  March.  It  should  be  potted  in  rich  loam, 
and  will  increase  freely  by  separating  the  roots."    (Bot.  Cab,,  May.)  . 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism* 

Corrections,  —  In  p.  82.  line  3.  for  "  Part  I."  read  "  Part  II."  In 
p.  243.  line  1.  for  «  S,B,  W:'  read  «  J,  B,  W:' 

The  Lists  of  Plants  in  the  Accounts  of  Provincial  Nurseries  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Parties  possessing  the  Plants, —  Sir,  I  .think  that  these  lists  do  not 
deserve  a  place  in  your  valuable  pages,  on  the  ground  of  public  usefulness, 
unless  they  contain  plants  that  are  rare,  difficult  to  be  procured,  and 
unless  all  those  enumerated  are  not  only  possessed  by  the  party  contribut- 
ing the  list,  but  possessed  by  them  in  sufficient  quantity  for  sale.  Such 
lists,  too,  in  every  case,  would  appear  with  a  better  face  if  they  came 
directly  and  professedly  from  the  interested  party,  as  their  so  doing  would 
cast  the  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  on  this  party.  They  should  by 
no  means  be  inserted  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  a  borrowed  name.  It 
is  even  possible  that  in  the  list  of  rarer  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
R.  Jeffiies  and  Sons,  Ipswich,  inserted  p.  102.,  that  Messrs.  R.  Jeffiieff 
and  Sons  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  it,  as,  by  the  signature,  it 
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stands  forth  as  the  production  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  gardener  to  the  land- 
lord of  Messrs.  R.  Jeffries  and  Sons.  In  this  case,  however,  1  may 
venture  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Smith's  name  is  insufficient  to  veil  the  real 
actor,  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  acquaintance  with  plants, 
although  a  very  creditable  kitchen-gardener.  In  the  wish,  Sir,  that  these 
remarks  may  cause  future  lists  to  be  restricted  to  public  usefulness,  and  to 
be  frankly  authenticated  by  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plants  it 
enumerates,  I  remain,  your  constant  subscriber,  -^  H.  Laundy,  H^oodMdge 
Nursety,  March  3.  1833. 

LetHng  of  Land  to  Cottagers  is  the  best  Means  of  benefiting  them  and  our- 
selves. —  Su>,  You  and  I  think  so  much  alike  on  the  subject  of  cottage 
allotments,  and  the  arguments  in  their  favour  appear  so  convincing,  that  it 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  already  been  so  power- 
fully advanced  in  their  support  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine;  and  I  only 
advert  to  the  subject  at  this  time  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  an  error  in 
the  reasoning  of  a  celebrated  political  economist  of  the  present  day.  Miss 
Harriet  Martineau,  for  whom  and  for  whose  writings  I  entertain  very 
high  respect,  in  No.  x.  of  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  has,  I  con* 
ceive,  greatly  overrated  the  advantages  of  emigration,  and  proportionally 
underrated  those  of  home  colonisation.  Now,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  former  as  a  means  of  relief  to  our  surplus  population, 
surely  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  system  of 
cottage  allotments  has  been  fairly  and  judiciously  tried,  it  has  been  found 
productive  of  very  great  advantages,  by  inducing  the  labourer  to  draw  the 
supplies  for  himself  and  family  from  tne  land,  mstead  of  from  the  poor- 
rates.  I  cannot  appeal  to  a  better  authority  on  this  matter  than  Mr.  John 
Denson,  who,  in  his  valuable  little  treatise,  A  Peasant's  Voice  to  Land' 
owners,  has  presented  us  with  a  series  of  facts  which  no  theory,  however 
ingenious^  can  overcome  or  gainsay.  I  agree  with  Selim  ^Vol.  VIIL 
p.  647.)  ^that  too  large  an  extent  of  land  may  not  be  desirable;  but 
just  as  much  as  the  cottager  and  his  family  can  cultivate  without  ham- 
pering themselves,  must  surely  be  an  important  acquisition.  Grant  them 
this,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  banish  them  as  useless  lumber  from 
the  country.  —  Samuel  Taylor.    Stoke  Ferry,  Nbr/blk,  Jan,  21.  1833. 

Mr,  Weeks' s  Boiler  does  not  fur  up  ;  and  a  Notice  of  some  Improvements 
by  Mr,  Weeks,  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  an  error  in  your 
Magazine,  in  p.  37.,  where  you  state  my  boiler  to  be  liable  to  corrosion. 
It  holds  but  ten  gallons,  and  flows  seven  a  minute :  the  rapid  flow  and 
quickness  of  circulation  act  more  as  a  cleanser  than  otherwise ;  for  in- 
stance, I  had  one  fixed  for  a  few  months,  partly  as  a  steam-boiler ;  and  I 
afiterwards  applied  the  same  for  a  quick  circulation  of  hot  water  to  my  hot- 
house. It  had  not  been  there  long,  before  it  threw  up  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  the  earthy  particles  of  water, which  had  before  been  deposited;  and 
this  gave  it  a  thorough  cleansing,  I  have  also  pulled  my  boilers  to  pieces 
after  having  been  fixed  six  or  nine  months,  and  have  found  them  cleaner, 
if  possible,  than  on  the  day  in  which  they  were  first  made. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you,  I  have  made  some  improve- 
ments :  —  1st,  by  a  half-circular  trough,  which  surrounds  the  uppermost 
pipe,  which  is  filled  with  water  for  keeping  up  a  constant  steam  in  nouses ; 
2aly,  by  heating  and  lettine  in  external  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  at  every  six 
feet  passing  through  the  hot  water  down  the  standards,  the  bottom  end 
going  through  thefront  wall  to  receive  cold  air,  which  is  heated  by  passing 
up  urough  the  water;  and  the  other  end  lets  it  into  the  house  eently 
heated ;  and  by  this  process  the  air  will  continually  keep  on  in  circulation. 

I  have  likewise  a  plan  of  ventilating  to  cleanse  the  bouses  or  pits  from 
stagnant  or  foul  air ;  first,  by  letting  in  the  heated  air,  and  then  by  means 
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of  a  ventilator  in  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  an  ascending  tube  fixed  thereto 
on  the  outside,  which  iviU  keep  a  continual  circulation  of  air  without  open- 
ing of  doors  or  lights. 

Another  improvement  I  have  also  made  for  heating  of  pine  pits,  fi-ames, 
&c,  without  tne  aid  of  tan  or  hot  dung,  by  means  of  a  trough  about  1  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  more  or  less,  as  occasion  may  require,  which  may  be  made  with 
bricks  set  in  cement,  with  stone,  or  with  any  other  material  that  will  hold 
water.  This  trough  is  to  lie  under  the  pit,  and  a  pipe  is  to  pass  through 
it  to  heat  the  water ;  and  a  common  wood  hurdle  is  to  be  placed  over, 
about  one  foot  off^  with  straw  or  leaves  on  the  top,  so  that  the  heat  and 
steam  may  pass  through  to  the  mould.  I  am.  Sir,  yoiu's,  &c.  —  Edward 
Weekt.    HorHcuUural  Manufactory ^  Kvng^s  Road,  Cheltea,  Nov,  11.  1832. 

ThoughU  and  Factt  on  the  Effectt  and  Principles  of  Pruning^  by  Mr, 
Howden,-^  Sir,  Mr.  Billington  and  you  have.  "  spun  a  mortal  long  yam," 
about  '^  ignorance  in  arboriculture,  with  hints  for  its  removal,"  all  seem- 
ingly directed  against  poor  Howden.  (p.  50 — 59.)  Nine  full  pages !  oh,  my 
patience  I  and  I  woula  not  give  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  for  all  bis  dry, 
musty,  worthless  palaver.  Friend  Taylor  is  wrong  in  supposing  (p.  49.) 
that  1  am  a  disciple  of  the  old  school :  I  trust  I  have  advanced  at  least 
one  step  higher  tlian  that  of  the  new  school.  I  properly  appreciate  the 
value  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  a  tree 
of  one  of  its  leaves  in  summer,  or  to  see  them  devoured  by  the  locusts  or 
caterpillars ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  the  peacock  of  one  feather  of 
his  gaudy  train ;  but  I  should  be  more  sorry  to  be  such  a  ninny  as  to  call 
the  eyes  of  Argus  the  mouths,  or  heads,  of  Medusa.  If  the  poor  bird  had 
not  another  mouth  at  the  other  extremity  it  would  never  get  fat.  The 
whole  of  Mr.  Billington's  nine  pages,  with  quotations  from  better  men 
than  himself,  only  go  to  prove  that  to  tear  off  a  young  leaf  draws  part  of 
the  bark  with  it,  while  a  ripe  leaf  drops  off  at  a  joint  I  Pray,  Sir,  will  not 
tearing  out  a  young  feather  from  a  fowl  tear  the  skin,  and  even  draw 
blood  ?  while,  if  lef);  to  nature,  they  will  all  drop  off  at  a  joint,  the  same  as 
leaves :  but  when  do  the  branches  of  a  tree  drop  off  at  a  joint  ?  Answer. 
Never ;  and  so  the  skilful  pruner  m^es  an  artificial  joint  with  his  knife, 
hook,  or  chisel.  Question.  When  does  a  branch  rot  and  drop  off  from  a 
tree,  leaving  part  of  its  decayed  stem  in  the  stem  of  its  mother  V  Answer. 
As  soon  as  the  higher  branches  meet,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air;  for, 
as  few  trees  will  live  under  the  drip  of  others,  so  few  branches  will  live 
under  the  drip  of  their  younger  brethren.  Question.  Then,  what  is  the 
use  of  pruning,  if  trees,  planted  at  proper  distances,  will  prune  themselves 
naturally?  Answer,  very  few  deciduous  trees  will  prune  themselves, 
unless  firs  or  evergreens  are  planted  among  them,  by  which  they  are 
both  sheltered  and  drawn  up  straight.  Then,  to  take  away  the  firs,  &c.,  at 
once,  would  expose  them  too  suddenly  to  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold,  and  they  would  become  hidebound  and  stunted ;  but,  by  pruning  the 
firs,  the  sun  and  air  are  let  in  among  the  trees,  and  the  ground  is  warmed, 
and  vegetation  encouraged.  Then,  a  plantation  wholly  of  firs  will  grow 
better  if  planted  4  ft.  apart  than  if  planted  4  yds.  apart,  if  so  be  that  by 
pruning  you  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  warm  the  soil,  and  so  invigorate  the 
trees,  that  you  do  not  need  to  fall  any  tree  before  it  is  fit  for  a  9  ft.  rail ; 
whereas,  without  pruning  or  thinning,  it  would  be  a  mass  of  rubbish,  like 
an  unhoed  crop  of  turnips,  all  rotting  on  the  land ;  but  4  yds.  being  a 
proper  distance  for  a  timber  tree  of  100  cubic  feet  (as  proved  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Athol),  then  the  pruner  has  2722  rails  on  his  acre; 
of  which  he  sells  2420  rails  or  poles,  leaving  300  timber  trees  on  his  acre, 
which,  in  72  years,  it  appears,  are  worth  perhaps  eight  or  ten  pounds  sterling 
each  tree.    Now,  the  pruning  costs  no  more  than  10#.  per  acre ;  and  2420 
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rails,  at  the  very  low  price  of  Qd.  per  pair,  is  12iOf.,  or  60/.  lOi.  per  acre. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  has  practised  turning  Scotch  bullocks,  or  stotts,  into 
his  plantationsy  which  may  be  very  economical  on  the  barren  mountains 
of  Scotland,  where  srass  is  scarce ;  but  I  prefer  putting  in  300  English 
oaks,  elms,  or  Spanish  chestnuts,  so  that  when  the  larches  have  been  felled, 
a  fine  young  plantation  of  hard  wood  supplies  their  places.  This  result, 
however,  partly  depends  on  soil  and  situation.  All  soils  are  improved  by 
producing  a  crop  of  trees,  therefore  all  poor  lands  should  be  planted. 

Now  tor  the  requisite  quantity  of  leaves  (yvi.motUhs  to  feed,  and)  to 
rear  100  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Twelve  feet  apart  being  found  the  proper 
distance,  of  course  the  branches  can  extend  no  farther  than  6  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  stem  (for  observe  that  all  fir  boughs  proceed  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  stem,. or  first  year's  shoot,  and  increase  in  size  towards  the 
surface,  till  they  rot,  or  are  cut  off).  Then,  as  all  branches  will  rot  when 
excluded  from  the  sun  and  air,  and  under  the  drip  of  others,  it  follows  that 
they  are  no  longer  of  use,  but  may  be  very  detnmental  to  the  timber,  and 
who  will  not  agree  that  they  are  better  off  than  on  ?  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  Duke  of  Athol's  trees  have  no  larger  a  top  than  an  unpruned 
tree  of  10  or  15  years'  growth.  So  much  for  mighty  heads  and  mouths. 
Then,  Sir,  if  left  to  nature,  deciduous  trees  will  not  prune  themselves  at 
all,  nor  form  a  bole  fit  to  be  seen.  An  oak,  unless  drawn  up  by  other 
Irees,  will  only  assume  the  appearance  of  an  apple  tree,  ay,  even  of  a  dwarf 
apple  tree ;  but  by  pruning  it  may  at  least  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
standard  apple.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  planted  an  apple  orchard  with 
dwarfs  and  standards  alternately  ;  I  have  felled  some  of  them  this  winter 
with  stems  10  in.  in  diameter,  though  three  fourths  of  their  mouths  were 
pruned  off  every  year.  I  had  one  of  the  standards  sawn  into  boards, 
which  I  intend  to  make  a  table  of,  as  a  keepsake;  the  centre  being  a 
beautiful  picture  of  an  Irish  shillelah,  which  has  turned  brown ;  the  outside 
is  white  as  chalk,  of  fine  clear  timbc^.  Had  such  a  tree  not  been  pruned 
in  its  youth,  it  would  have  been  only  like  the  dwarfs,  only  fit  for  firewood, 
and  poor  firewood  too.  We  are  sorry  to  lop  or  prune  ornamental  trees ; 
but,  when  timber  is  the  object  desired,  even  the  common  laurel,  and 
particularly  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  the  silver-striped  holly,  by  thick 
•planting  and  proper  pruning,  may  be  formed  into  timber  trees.  Many  of 
the  latter  I  assisted  m  felling,  30  years  ago,  at  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's ; 
many  of  them  were  full  18  in.  in  diameter,  with  nearly  20  ft,  of  clear  clean 
.stem:  they  were  sawn  into  veneers,  for  the  cabinet-makers,  as  the  wood 
is  much  whiter  than  that  of  the  common  green  holly. 

Now  for  ignorance  in  arboriculture.  What  is  the  reason  why  we  gar- 
deners cut  off  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  leaf  when  inserting  a  bud  into 
a  stock  ?  Why  do  we  cut  down  a  graft  or  scion  to  two  or  three  eyes 
when  inserting  a  grail  ?  Why  do  we  prefer  raising  grapevines  from  single 
eyes, instead  of  a  long  shoot?  Why  do  we  cut  down  vines  and  other 
plants  to  make  them  break  out  the  stronger  ?  Why  do  we  use  striking- 
glasses  for  tender  cuttings,  and  even  shade  them  from  the  sun  ?  The 
answer  of  the  would-be  new  school,  will  be,  ''  It  is  all  from  ignorance. 
.Gardeners  have  no  time  to  study  physiology;  their  masters  and  mistresses 
flhould  study  for  them,  and  tell  them  how  to  practise ;  and  the  learned  in 
divinity,  law,  and  physic  will  assist  with  their  college  lore  in  illuminating 
the  poor  ignorant  gardener,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  in  the  dark ;  for  that 
the  leaves,  twiss,  buds,  and  branches  are  the  true  sources  of  health  and 
vigour."  WeU,  well,  Messieurs  Collegians,  you  must  have  it  all  your  own 
way :  you  can  speak  and  write  better  than  we  poor  gardeners  can ;  but,  X 
trust,  most  of  us  know  how  to  sow,  plant,  bud  and  graft,  prune  and  thin, 
so  8s  to  produce  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  f^,  and  timber  tree?  too,  9A 
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well  as  any  of  you.  I  have  said  before,  that  every  thing  the  tree  produces 
is  the  ofispring  of  the  tree;  they  bear  not  the  tree/,but  the  tree  them; 
whether  they  are  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits,  they  send  nothing 
back  to  their  parent,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  grateful  progeny  in  nature. 
No  animal  ever  returns  the  kindness  of  its  parent :  it  is  seldom  seen  that 
the  chickens  scratch  for  the  old  hen :  but  vegetables  really  are  fed  from 
their  own  o£%pring ;  I  mean,  from  the  rotten  leaves :  a  tree  actuallv  devours 
its  own  offspring.  Now,  brother-gardeners,  I  appeal  to  you  (for  I  will 
not  appeal  to  those  who  style  themselves  the  learned) :  have  you  not  seen 
some  of  your  vines  break  out  very  weakly  in  spring,  yet  by  the  end  of 
summer  the  shoots  are  most  luxuriant,  vdth  monstrous  large  leaves 
(famous  mouths,  say  certain  physiologists);  all  blood-suckers,  say  we, 
and  they  are  hewn  down,  to  be  cast  into  the  oven.  And  thus  would  I  hew 
down  all  such  long  lumbering  letters  as  that  of  Mr.  Billington,  to  be  put 
dther  into  the  oven  or  under  the  boiler. 

P.  S.  I  fear  this  will  be  thought  a  long  lumbering  letter,  so  you  may 
hew  it  down  and  cast  it  where  you  please.  —  John  Howden,  Heath  House, 
Feb.  24.  1833. 

Sir,  I  feel  as  if  again  called  upon  to  come  to  the  scratch;  for,  al- 
'^though  I  wrote  to  you  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  then  only  once  read 
over  Mr.  Billington's  long  communication  (p.  50 — 59.),  and  wrote  m^ 
reply  right  off  hand,  without  any  corrections ;  and  I  never  retain  dupli- 
cates.   On  again  perusing  Mr.  BUlington's  letter,  I  am  the  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine ;  and,  as  we  are  both  writing  solely  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  our  very  opposite  opinions  should  be  fairly  weighed  in  the 
balance  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good.    I  am  still  determined  to  stand  or  fall  by  my  bill;  and, 
should  I  be  cast  ofT,  like  a  withered  leaf,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  I  have  done  my  duty.    Here,  th^n,  I  take  my  stand ;  here 
I  take  my  text :  —  We  are  all  of  the  earth  earthly :  all  food  comes  from 
the  earth,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  whether  it  be  for  the  support  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.    Air,  light,  and  heat  are  all  absorbents :  they  take 
all,  but  return  nothing  but  a  shower  of  rain,  which  may  wash  and  clean 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  give  moisture  to  its  roots,  which  are  indeed  its 
only  mouths.    The  vital  air  we  breathe  does  not  support  us ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  really  exhausts  us,  if  not  supplied  with  more  substantial  food ; 
witness  Ann  Moor,  the  famous  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  live  toad  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  solid  block  of  marble. 
Heat,  air,  and  light  are  the  chief  promoters  of  vegetation.    Electricity 
also  acts  a  conspicuous  part.    It^is  an  established  fact  that  heat  expands 
and  cold  condenses  all  substances.     It  is  heat  that  causes  the  buds  of 
trees  to  swell ;  air  causes  them  to  expand,  and  light  gives  them  colour  and 
taste  or  flavour.    This  is  not  from  their  imbibmg  any  thing  from  these 
elements,  but  from  these  elements  abstracting  certun  fluids,  leaving  the 
grosser  matter  to  form  varipus  shades,  colours,  and  consistencies  of  the 
various  species  of  vegetable  productions.    Heat,  air,  light,  and  cleanliness 
all  promote  the  growth  of  both  animals  and  vegetables :  but  we  should  be 
very  wrong  in  saying  that  the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  leaves  of  vegetables, 
imbibed  any  nourishment  from  such  sources.    As  well  might  we  say  that 
a  dirty  child  derived  nourishment  from  the  soap  and  water  it  was  washed 
with,  or  that  a  horse  got  nourishment  out  of  the  currycomb.    The  changes 
of  atmospheric  pressure  have  a  wonderful  efiect  on  vegetation :  if  you 
take  a  withered  shrivelled  fruit  of  any  kind — say  an  apple  —  and  put  it 
into  a  vessel  to  which  an  air-pump  can  be  attached,  and  work  the  pump 
gradually,  the  fruit  will  as  gradually  swell  to  its  original  size  and  plump 
form.    If  such  apple  had  been  growing  on  a  tree,  the  air  so  drawn  out  of 
it  would  have  acted  as  a  sucker-pump»  and  drawn  up  sap  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  exhausted  air.  On  this  principle  the  leaves  of  trees  act  as  so 
many  pumps  to  a  tree ;  and  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree  acts  as  a  single 
pump  for  the  whole  stem  or  trunk.  Now,  the  sap  beins  drawn  all  from 
the  earthy  is  taken  up  in  its  compound  state>  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  The  leaves  discharge  only  the  pure  hydrogen,  like  di- 
stilled water,  retaining  only  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  form  the  timber, 
bark,  and  dry  leaves :  by  an  extra  artificial  heat,  the  oxygen  may  also  all  be 
discharged,  leaving  nothing  but  pure  carbon.  Were  it  not  for  atmospheric 
influence,  there  could  be  no  leaves,  and  without  leaves  timber  could  only 
attain  the  consistence  of  roots  of  the  same  species;  like  potatoes  sprouting 
in  a  dark  cellar.  Trees  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  the  poplar,  sycamore, 
and  lime  tree,  have  generally  a  large  shaking  leaf:  these  leaves,  acting  as 
so  many  pumps,  on  the  pnnciple  of  capillary  attraction,  encourage  the 
growth  ot  timber  on  a  congenial  soil;  but  on  a  poor  soil  they  are  a 
greater  curse  than  a  blessing :  hence  we  see  so  many  stunted  oaks,  and 
other  single  or  hedgerow  trees,  with  a  head  or  crown  a  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  with  scarcely  ten  feet  of  saleable  timber  in  them.  Such 
trees  may  be  admired  by  people  who  are  fond  of  **  the  picturesque,"  but 
to  me  they  only  appear  like  magnified  goosebory  bushes.  Mr.  MiEun  says, 
**  the  larger  the  head  of  a  tree,  the  larger  must  be  the  trunk  "  [Vol.  VIIL 
p.  306.] ;  and  that  *'  the  argiunents  of  such  as  I  lie  in  a  nutshell.*'  Allow  me 
to  retaliate  a  little,  and  say,  the  arguments  of  all  such  as  Mr.  Main  lie  in  a 
peppe\com.  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Lindlev,  nor  would  I  pin  my  faith 
to  tne  sleeve  of  any  man,  however  high  his  titles,  including  F.li.S. ;  but  I 
value  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lindley  very  much ;  and  the  quotations  of  Mr. 
Billington  serve  to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  my  principles  are  correct. 
The  verv  nectarine  tree  (p.  52.)  in  Mr.  Billington's  own  garden  j)rove8 
this.  The  laree  bud,  or  graft,  or  top  of  this  tree  ought,  on  his  pnnciple^ 
to  have  sent  down  nourishment  to  cause  the  plum  stock  or  crab  stock  to 
have  swelled  as  large  as  a  pumpkin ;  instead  of  which,  he  finds  it  one  third 
smaller  than  the  part  above,  and  no  doubt  far  smaller  than  if  it  had  only 
been  supporting  its  natural  progieny ;  but,  like  the  weepine  ash  I  alluded 
to  (p.  53>),  the  foster-child  is  a  blood-sucker :  it  acted  ue  part  of  the 
young  cuckoo  in  the  titlark's  nest ;  it  gobbled  up  all  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  for  its  mighty  paunch.  The  plum  stock  was  merely,  like  a 
grape  vine  cut  at  the  wrong  season,  bleeding  itself  to  de^th.  The  plum 
stock  is  a  mere  siphon  or  horseleech  to  draw  in  and  ^ve  out;  or,  like  the 
jackal,  or  lion's  provider,  it  has  to  take  up  with  the  mere  refuse  or  ofial. 
I  have  only  now  to  add,  that  should  a  branch  of  a  tree  ofiend  thee,  cut  it 
ofl^  and  cast  it  fi*om  thee :  it  is  only  a  little  tree  growing  out  of  a  large  one. 
Heal  over  a  wound  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  though  the  timber  is  not  im- 
proved, the  shape  of  the  tree  may  be.  Should  your  tree  have  too  few 
branches,  according  to  your  taste,  stick  it  all  over  with  buds  and  grafts 
Should  vour  tree  be  too  old,  and  unsightly,  and  incorrigible,  cut  it  clear 
off  by  the  ground ;  and,  if  a  reproductive  tree,  you  may  have  four  fin* 
shoots  firom  it ;  and,  by  planting  four  or  five  handsome  youne  trees  round 
it,  you  may  have  a  clump  of  great  beauty,  instead  of  a  single  defomuty, 
on  the  same  space  of  land,—- always  remembering  to  train  up  a  tree  in  the 
way  it  should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart  from  it.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  in  good  earnest, -^JbAn  Howden,    March  31.  1833. 

TTie  Hoojhpetticoat  Narcisstu  (Ifarcissus  Bulbocddium  Bot.  Mag.  t.  88.; 
Corbvldria  serdHna  Haworth)  is  (in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  least) 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  iree  growth.  (See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.,  Vol.  lA. 
p.  118.  242.')  I  have,  as  well  as  J.  D.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  724.),  seen  it 
^  thriving  tnoroughly "  and  *^  flowering  satisfactorily "  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  where  it  was  planted  in  light  sandy  loam.  I  have  also  seen  it 
flowering  beautifiilly,  year  after  year,  in  a  low  cold  situation,  and  very 
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heavy  wet  floiL  In  the  grounds  of  the  present  Bofank  Garden,  the  sofl 
of  whidi  is,  for  the  most  part,  rery  tight,  many  clusters  were  planted,  in 
▼arious  situations,  early  last  autumn,  which  are  now  growing  stroi^y.  If 
a  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  plant,  and  its  seeds  were  sown^ 
the  moment  they  are  ripe,  m  a  sheltered  situation,  it  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered comparatively  common.  The  seedlings  will  arrive  at  maturity  in 
about  three  or  four  years.  —  H.  Turner.  BoUnuc  Garden^  Bury  St.  Ed' 
munds,  April  19.  1833. 

//  it  impossible  to  effect  the  Cross-impregnation  of  ike  Cucwmber  (^Cucumis 
satiws  L.)  and  the  Melon  (C.  VRlo  h.)  with  each  other.. — Sir,  I  had  till  now 
indulged  the  hope  that  I  should  not  nave  had  so  soon  again  to  trouble  you 
on  the  subject  of  my  present  letter.  The  seeds,  however,  which  Mr* 
Oliver  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  612.},  I  have  been  unable 
to  excite  to  germination.  Their  failure  I  r^ret,  because  therein  I  may  in 
some  measure  lose  a  strong  corroborating  &ct,  which  might  have  induced 
conviction  in  those  who  still  doubt  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  effecting,  either  by  artificial  or  natural 
means,  the  fertilisation  of  the  Cucumis  sadvus  and  CVicumis  Jfelo,  or 
vice  verta.  Immediately  on  examining  the  seeds  sent,  I  felt  certain  of  what 
would  be  the  result  of  their  cultivation,  and  this  I  mentioned  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Oliver ;  stating  my  belief  that  it  would  eventually  prove  that  the 
cross  he  had  obtained  was  between  the  C.  flexudsns,  or  a  variety  thereof^ 
and  the  C.  M^o ;  confirming  the  truth  of  one  of  the  conjectures  I  had 
thrown  out  in  my  last  communication.  The  contorted  appearance  of 
the  grains  fiiUy  bears  me  out ;  some  of  them  are  nearly  a  semicircle,  and 
all  are  more  or  less  twisted :  now,  this  is  a  distinctive  character,  never 
found  in  the  species  C.  sativus.  I  enclose  you  the  few  I  have  remaining, 
that  you  may  judge  between  us  :  on  breaking  them,  you  ¥all  easily  per- 
ceive they  are  unfitted  for  germination ;  due,  no  doubt,  to  then*  age, 
being  from  nine  to  eleven  years  old.  No.  I.  is  the  seed  taken  from  what 
Mr.  Oliver  describes  as  a  large  cucumber,  fit  only  for  mangoes  (doubtless 
this,  previous  to  its  coming  into  his  possession,  was  a  hybrid,  between  the 
C.  flexudsus,  or  snake  cucumber,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and  the  melon, 
by  which  cross  it  had  lost  its  snake-like  form :  if  Mr.  Oliver  had  examined 
the  foliage  and  blossoms,  he  might  have  readily  distinguished  it  fi'om  the 
common  cucumber) :  the  fruit  that  afforded  the  seeds  now  in  question 
must,  in  its  infant  state,  have  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  melon, 
and  it  consequently  produced  the  hybrid  he  mentions,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  parents ;  the  seed  here,  of  course,  remains  unchanged,  as 
that  of  the  mango  cucumber,  and  is  the  most  contorted. 

No.  2.  was  taken  from  the  above  first  hybrid  fruit,  and  now,  provided 
no  foreign  fecundation  have  again  taken  place,  is  become  permanent ;  and 
the  seeds,  being  modified  by  the  melon  parent,  are  much  less  contorted. 
The  product  of  this  it  was  that  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  yielded  no  fertile  grains;  not, 
certainly,  because  a  hybrid  production ;  had  that  been  the  cause,  it  would 
have  been  evinced  b^  such  failure  in  the  previous  generation.  Need  I  say 
more  ?  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  shown  that  Mr.  Oliver's  hybrid  militates 
in   no  degree  against  my  previous  position.     I  have,  in  a  former  letter 

S7o\,  IV.  p.  383.),  enumerated  the  C.  flexudsus  as  one  of  those  congeners 
at  admitted  of  reciprocal  fecundation  with  the  C.  Mhlo,  and  in  my  mind 
it  admits  not  of  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Oliver's  mango  cucumber 
was  not  the  C.  flexudsus,  yet  that  it  was  some  other  than  the  C.  sativus. 
I  enclose  also,  for  your  comparison,  seeds  of  the  C.  flexudsus,  of  three 
different  hybrids  between  that  and  C.  il/elo,  and  also  the  "  melon  trompe  '* 
received  from  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  which  1  also  consider  as  a  hybrid  having 
the  like  origin  :  no  one  of  them  is  worth  cultivating. 
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I  postpone  till  a  future  opportunity  some  farther  remarks  on  the  mutual 
fecundation  of  plants,  and  on  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  at  present 
adopted  by  botanists.     Yours,  &c.  —  J.  C,  K,    Levant  Lodge, 

To  the  seeds  of  Cucumis  flexuosus  sent,  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Oliver's 
mango  cucumber  (No.  I.)  bear,  in  contortedness,  colour,  and  in  size,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  shorter  and  broader,  close  resemblance.  The  seeds 
(No,  2.)  from  the  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  described  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  611.,  bear  an  evident,  but  rather  less  close,  resemblance  to  those  of  C 
nexudsus.  On  the  seeds  of  the  other  kinds  sent  by  J.  C.  K.  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  — J,  D, 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Anstoers* 

What  Quantitv  of  the  under-named  Kinds  of  Work  should  a  Workman 
perform  ma  Day  7  —  Sir,  I  venture  to  ask  for  an  article  on  the  quantity  of 
work  which  a  moderately  good  carpenter,  mason,  ploughman,  pountry 
workman  in  general,  and  labouring  gardener  ou^ht  to  do  in  a  day  ?  —  I  do 
not  mean  fine  work.  How  much  sawing,  for  mstance,  or  bricK  or  rough 
stone  walling  ?  How  much  hedging,  or  ploughing,  or  ditching,  or  trenchine, 
or  turnip-hoeing,  or  cutting  of  coppice  wood  ?  How  many  sheep  or  cattle 
one  man  can  attend  ?  •  How  much  a  team  of  oxen,  or  horses,  ought  to  do 
in  a  day  ?  Or  how  much  a  gardener  should  dig  ?  Or  how  much  garden 
belonging  to  a  villa  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  in  order  through  the 
year?  I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  am  perfectly  ignorant  on  these  points, 
as  I  am  sure  thousands  are ;  and  I  should  be  most  delighted  to  find  a  list 
of  two  or  three  pages,  in  your  next  number,  estimating  the  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  such  work  as  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  performed  by  a 
fair  workman. 

Movable  Saw  MilL  — The  Duke  of  Athol,  at  Dunkeld,  has  established 
a  sort  o£  movable  saw  miU  in  his  woods,  which  is  of  very  cheap  and  substantial 
construction.  Could  you  obtain  the  particulars,  it  would  be  extremely 
useful  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  doubt,  a  letter  from  you  to 
his  grace,  or  to  his  manager  in  Scotland,  would  procure  the  necessary  in- 
formation, as  every  body  must  feel  an  anxious  desve  to  forward  your  most 
useful  labours.  —  H,  Johnson. 

Remarks  contributive  to  an  answer  to  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
queries,  but  still  not  supplying,  even  to  one  or  two  of  them,  either  a  direct 
or  full  answer,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  447.,  Vol.  V.  p.  108. 728.— J.  JD. 

Volumes  in  Dr,  Lardnei's  Cyclopadia  useful  to  Gardeners,  -^  Sir,  Permit 
me  to  recommend,  through  ^our  Magazine,  a  few  books,  which  I  have 
found  to  contain  more  useful  mformation  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
treat,  in  a  small  compass,  than  I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  more 
voluminous  reading;  and  which  books  or  works  would,  in  my  younger 
days,  if  I  could  then  have  obtained  them,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
me.  The  books  to  which  I  allude  are  the  scientific  works  in  Dr.  Lardner^s 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  particularly  the  volumes  on  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  and  Heat  and  its  Practical  .Application; 
which  may  be  procured,  in  separate  volumes,  at  6s,  each,  in  cloth.  The 
volume  on  Chemistry,  by  M.  Donovan,  Esq.,  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Taylor  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735.)  more  effectually  than  any  other  book  I 
know;  and  would  obviate  the  defect  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallet  (Vol.  IX. 
p.  122.),  that  English  popular  works  on  chemistry  are  defective  in  one 
miportant  point,  viz.,  that  of  explaining  the  language  which  they  speak.  I 
would  likewise  recommend  to  gardeners,  whose  local  situation  will  admit, 
to  join  mechanics'  institutes,  where  very  much  information  may  be 
obtained ;  and,  I  believe,  at  an  expense  within  the  power  of  most  young 
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men  desirous  of  improvement.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  lUchard  Pateraouy 
Gardener  to  F.  W,  Campbell,  Esq,  Btrkfieii  Lodge,  near  Ipswich,  Feb.  15. 
1833. 

A  Society  at  Guenueyfor  purchasing  and  circulating  Books  on  the  Art  and 
Science  of  Horticulture,  —  A  few  months  back,  some  amateur  gardeners  here, 
to  promote  their  mutual  amusement  and  instruction,  formed  themselYes  into 
a  society  for  purchasing,  and  circulating  among  the  members,  books  on 
the  art  and  science  of  horticulture ;  and  each  member  thereby  obtains,  for 
a  small  annual  subscription,  the  pemsal  of  a  considerable  number  of  books. 
Might  not  this  plan  be  eenerallj^  recommended  to  young  gardeners,  both 
amateur  and  professioniu,  to  their  advantage  ? — A  MemSer  of  the  Guernsey 
Horticultural  Book  Society. 

Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  was  the  chai^  of  the  annual  subscription  to 
a  mechanics'  mstitute  to  which  I  once  belonged  (at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Sufiblk) :  the  advantages  this  sum  procured  were,  the  use  of  numerous 
volumes,  and  the  hearmg  of  occasional  lectures  on  difierent  subjects  m 
science.  The  Ipswich  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  Mr.  Paterson  is  a 
distinguished  member,  is  numerously  supported ;  and  rich  in  books  and 
apparatus,  and  specimens  of  various  objects ;  and  lectures,  and  able  ones 
too,  are  delivered  at  it,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  in  a  year,  by  volun- 
teers among  the  members.  I  recollect  seeing,'  in  a  last  Year's  Ipswioi  news- 
paper, a  report  of  an  able  lecture  on  the  practice  of  pruning  fruit  trees, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paterson  himself:  the  prmdples  he  recommended  were 
chiefly  those  of  Hayward.  By  a  list  of  the  lectures  for  the  present  year 
a  friend  has  sent  me,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Paterson  stands  engaged  to  give 
one  *'  on  horticulture,"  on  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Wooliard,  too,  is  to  give  one  on 
the  **  history  of  horticulture,"  on  March  18.  Among  the  remaining  lec- 
tures, there  are  two  to  be  given  on  **  natural  history,"  by  Wm.  iEkitley, 
Esq. ;  and  one  on  "  botany,"  by  Mr.  Webster.— J.  D.   March  8.  1833. 

Tests  for  detecting  Oxide  of  Iron  in  Soils  and  Subsoils.  —  Sir,  To  your 
correspondent's  enquiry,  **  What  is  the  simplest  test  for  detecting  the 
oxide  of  iron  in  soils  and  subsoils  ?  "  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  think  the  enquiry 
he  wishes  to  make  is,  how  can  you  most  easily  determine  the  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron  existing  in  soils ;  for,  as  to  merely  detecting  the  existence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  soil  or  subsoil  from  John-o'-Oroat's 
House  to  Lizard  Point  that  does  not  contain  it.  For  Mr.  Taylor's  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  sufficient  if  he  can  determine  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
metsdlic  oxides  in  the  soil  he  examines.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  soil  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid ;  or,  if  insoluble,  fused  previously  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potass,  and  then  dissolved.  Solution  of  ferro- 
cyanate  of  potass  (or  prussiate  of  potash  of  the  druggists)  will  precipitate 
all  the  metals  usually  found  in  soils :  and,  if  iron  predominate,  the  preci- 
pitate will  be  blue ;  or  white,  if  the  iron  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidisement, 
but  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this  precipitate  be  heated  red 
hot,  it  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  result  will  be  the  oxides  contained  in 
the  soil.  Mr.  Taylor  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  offended  when  I  say  that  the 
separation  of  these  metallic  oxides  individually,  either  from  the  soil  or  from 
one  another,  requires  more  skill  and  manipulation  than  any  one  not 
versed  in  chemical  operations  is  likely  to  possess;  for  which  reason  I  have 
confined  myself  to  giving  the  foregoing  simple  (and,  to  a  chemist,  clumsy) 
mode  of  answering  Mr.  Taylor's  question.  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
ceived that  canker  is  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  so  affected  getting  into  the 
subsoil ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Taylor  is  ^uite  right  in  supposing  that  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  the  cause  of  it :  but  not  unmediately,  as  it  appears  to  me  the 
proximate  cause  is  the  total  want  of  minutely  divided  and  decayed  vege- 
table matter  which  is  found  in  such  subsoils.  Certain  it  is  that  trees  will 
thrive  well  in  soils  that  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  iron,  provided 
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there  be  also  a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter.  -^  Robert  Mallet  94,  Ca^ 
pel  Street,  BubUn,  Dec.  17.  1832. 

Seedti  —  M.  Petersen  mentions^  in  a  communication  respecting  the 
Copenhagen  botanic  garden  (Vol.  IV.  p.  200.),  that,  of  1800  di&rent 
seeds  sent  from  Denmark  to  Calcutta  in  1820,  1400  vegetated  in  4  days : 
whereas,  of  those  sent  from  thence  to  Europe,  almost  all  perished  before 
arrival.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  M .  Petersen  could  state  what  pre- 
cautions were  taken  in  paddng,  in  both  instances,  and,  if  possible,  in  what 
part  of  the  ship  the  packages  were  placed.  Can  any  of  your  readers  state 
whether  instances  occur  of  seeds  having  been  packed  in  boxes  made  of 
cork,  surrounded  by  flannel,  and  the  result  ?  I  surest  this  method,' be- 
lieving tliat  uniformity  of  temperature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
preservation  of  v^etable  life. — Charles  M.  W .  London,  Feb,  12. 1833. 

SfMntu  M611e,  Fragmentt  of  its  live  Leaves  exhibit  chemical  Phenomena, 
-—  A  curious  phenomenon  may  be  observed  by  breaking  a  leafstalk  of 
iSkrhinus  Molle  into  pieces,  and  putting  them  in  water.  As  the  divisions 
float  on  the  water,  the  sap  that  exudes  from  their  lower  ends  seems  to  be 
changed  into  a  kind  of  gas,  which  is  evolved  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
and,  as  it  streams  along  the  surfaee  of  the  water,  it  separates  into  nu- 
merous little  starlike  figures,  tinted  with  faint  red  and  blue.  These  are 
extinguished  almost  in  an  instant;  but,  af):er  the  evolutions  from  the  lea& 
atalk  have  apparently  ceased,  other  little  stars  suddenly  appear  on  the 
8urface,'several  inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  places  where  no  trace 
of  the  former  ones  is  visible  on  the  water.  Perhaps  some  of  your  che- 
mical readers  will  explain  this  phenomenon.  -^  J.  B*  W,    Jan,  1.  1833. 

As  the  phenomenon  was  once  shown  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Suflblk, 
Robert  Bevan,  Esq.,  the  broken  portions  of  the  leaves  moved  about,  and 
changed  places  with  each  other,  as  dancers  do.  Mr.  Bevan  remarked,  that 
tiiieir  motions  had  been  aptly  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  employed  in 
manoeuvring.  —  J,  D, 

The  above  has  stood  in  type  two  months.  The  delay  admits  the  fol- 
lowing most  welcome  contribution  to  an  answer  to  J.  B.  W.'s  query,  by 
Dr.  Lmdley,  given  in  his  descriptioil  of  Duvaua  latifolia  (the  duvauas  were 
formerly  called  species  of  iSlchinus)  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  May, 
t.  1580.  **  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  when  thrown 
into  water :  after  lying  a  short  time,  they  will  be  found  to  start  and  jump 
as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  mstant  of  each  start  a  jet  of  oily  matter 
is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  owing  to 
some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which,  when 
acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  the  leaves, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thus  we  have 
in  every  leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery,  which  will-  keep  up  its  fire 
until  the  stock  of  ammunition  is  expended." 

CrardiniBi  radicans :  by  what  Means  can  it  be  induced  to  grow  heaUhify, 
and  blossom  freely  and  finely  f  —  I  hope  some  cultivator,  who  can  at  his  or 
her  pleasure  produce  both  these  results  on  this  lovely  plant,  will  teach  all 
of  us  henceforth  how  to  do  the  same;  for,  at  almost  all  the  places  I  call  at, 
I  see  only  sickly  plants  of  it,  and  these  barren  of  blossoms.  -^  R.  T, 

I  know  a  cultivator  who,  fifteen  years  ago  (I  was  then  a  lad  in  his 
employ),  grew  and  bloomed  the  plant,  satismctorily ;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  thus :  cuttings  of  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  plants  diat  had 
flowered  were,  early  in  the  autumn,  struck  in  heath  mould  and  white  sand, 
under  bell-glasses,  in  a  stove  I  think,  and,  when  so  struck,  each  trans- 
planted into  a  small  sixty,  in  soil  two  thirds  heath  mould,  one  third  loam, 
and  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  stove.  These  plants  were,  in  early  spring, 
transferred  to  die  first  hotbed  that  was  ready,  and  grown  vigorously  in  a 
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high,  moist  temperature,  where  each  miniature,  glossy  green,  lance-leaved 
bush  was  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  crown  of  white,  formed  by  one,  and 
sometimes  two  of  the  well  Known,  large,  snow-hued,  exquisitdy  fragrant 
flowers.  —  J.  D, 

Extirpating  Didty  Plants  from  Turf,^-^  Sir,  I  had  hoped  to  see,  before 
this,  an  answer  to  a  query  proposed  by  J.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  615.),  respecting 
a  remedy  for  destroying  daisies ;  but,  as  no  one  has  attempted  it,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  only  method  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  the  month  of  March,  let  the  turf  be  pared  off  to  the  thickness 
of  about  an  inch,  and,  when  dry  enough,  let  it  be  thrown  in  heaps,  and 
burnt :  afterwards  let  the  ashes  be  thrown  regularly  over  the  surface  ;.then 
procure  some  fresh  grass  seeds,  and,  having  sown  them,  let  them  be  well 
raked  in ;  then,  if  any  daisies  appear,  they  may  be  taken  out  with  a  spud, 
as  you  suggested :  but  to  talk  of  destroying  them  by  this  means,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  reminds  me  of  a  plan  L 
once  read  of  (I  think)  in  the  Farmer' t  Journal^  to  destroy  ants,  which  was 
not  only  sure  to  effect  their  destruction,  but  also  to  find  employment  for 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  parish ;  a  thing  very  desirable  at  the  present 
time,  as  labourers  are  so  very  plentiful.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
this :  set  as  manv  persons  on  as  you  can  procure,  even  if  they  have  only 
one  hand ;  let  them  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  hillock,  and  catch  the 
little  insects  as  they  come  up;  let  them  be  paid  by  the  thousand,  and 
appoint  some  of  the  most  honest  among  them  as  overseers,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  cheat  in  the  number.  To  return  to  the  daisies,  if  the 
piece  of  turf  be  small,  it  may  be  removed,  and  some  that  is  free  from 
daisies  laid  down  in  its  stead.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the 
cause  of  so  many  daisies  being  oflen  seen.  It  is  usually  occasioned  by 
gentlemen  not  allowing  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  mow  the  grass 
before  the  daisies  go  to  seed;  for,  if  a  few  only  remain  to  drop  their  seeds, 
they  will  soon  spread,  and  spring  up  all  over  the  lawn ;  and,  as  they  also, 
propagate  by  the  root,  a  small  plant  soon  becomes  a  large  bunch.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  may  be  seen,  by  noticing  a  single  plant  by  the 
side  of  a  walk,  if  left  undisturbed;  when  the  parent  and  ofiSpring  will  show 
themselves  like  a  hen  with  her  chickens  all  round  her.  —  O. 

In  cultivating  Carnations,  is  any  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  them  from 
using  iron  stages  to  support  their  flower-stems  ?  That  is,  as  iron  is  ad- 
mitted to  act  injuriously  on  the  physiological  system  of  plants,  which 
imbibe  a  portion  of  its  properties  through  their  roots ;  has  any  one 
witnessed  an  observable  injury  produced  on  plants  of  carnations,  from 
iron  stakes  designed  to  support  their  flower  stems  fixed  in  the  soil  about 
their  roots  ?  —  R.  H,     Cambridge,  March,  1833. 

Information  asked  on  cultivating  and  fruiting  the  Mangosteen  (^Garcmia 
Mangostana L.),  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  ll.  p.  223.,  M.  Soulange  Bodin  mentions 
that  the  mangosteen  had  fruited  in  a  stove  of  M.  Boursault's ;  and  in  Vol. 
IX.  p.  150.  you  mention  that,  among  the  rarities  contained  in  one  of  the 
stoves  of  that  gentleman,  there  was  Garcinia  Mangostana.  Now,  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  or  not  the  plant  has  ever  produced  its  fruit  again  ?  whether 
or  not  it  did  so  in  tolerable  plenty  ?  and  whether  its  treatment  was  at  aJl 
peculiar  ?  Was  or  was  not  the  plant  trained  on  a  trellis,  and  what  was 
Its  height  ?  —  J.B.     May  6.  1833. 

We  hope  our  friends  in  France  will  supply  to  our  correspondent,  who 
is  attempting  the  culture  of  the  mangosteen  m  Britain,  all  the  information 
in  their  possession.  —  Cond. 

What  are  the  best  Methods  of  raising  Salads  in  the  Winter,  and  Mushrooms 
all  the  Year? — Sir,  Could  any  correspondent  do  a  greater  service  to 
English  gardeners,  than  communicating,  for  their  uS^,  the  best  descriptions 
of  the  French  mode  of  raising  salens  in   the  winter,  and  mushrooms 
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through  the  whole  year  ?  We  have  no  good  work,  or  e^en  hints  on  these 
subjects  that  are  of  the  least  use  to  us.  Again,  you  seem  to  think  that 
the^  have  two  varieties  of  mushrooms ;  one  whitish  yellow,  the  other 
delicate  white.  Spawn  of  each  could  easily  be  introduced :  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  probably  many  other  places  in  England, 
mushrooms  may  be  raised  in  old  stone  quarries  under  ground. 

In  fact,  on  raising  mushrooms,  or  winter  salads,  we  know  just  nothing : 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  collect  and  publish  every  information  on  these 
subjects,  and  take  away  this  reproach  from  British  gardeners.  Perhaps, 
with  a  little  instruction,  we  might  do  much  with  our  cellars;  at  all 
events,  we  ought  to  try.  Yours,  &c.  —  George  Wilkinson,  Gardener  to 
J.  Ij,y  Esq, 

In  what  Degree  are  the  Growthy  Welfare,  and  Permanence  of  the  Western 
Plane  Tree  {Pldtanus  occidentdUs  L.),  and  of  the  Eastern  Plane  Tree  (Pldtanus 
orientdHs  L.),  affected  by  the  various  Climates  and  Soils  of  Britain,  and  by  the 
Mode  or  Modes  ofpropagatmg  these  TVees practised  in  the  British  Nurseries?-'^ 
Sir,  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  occidental  plane  tree  (PUitanus 
occidentalis  L.)  received  a  check,  which  some  attributed  to  a  late  frost  that 
happened  af^er  the  trees  had  begun  to  shoot,  while  others  considered  it  to 
be  a  blast :  but,  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  result  was  such  as  to  irre- 
trievably injure  the  greater  part  of  this  ornamental  tree  throughout  the 
western  counties.  Many  fine  specimens,  firom  filly  to  sixty  feet  in  height, 
in  full  vigour,  came  under  my  observation,  which,  afler  the  circumstance 
took  place,  began,  as  if  death-stricken,  to  decline,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  their  bark  began  to  fall  off,  and,  thus  looking  so  miserable, 
they  were  with  reluctance  taken  down.  After  this  some  young  trees  were 
procured  from  the  nursery;  but  they  by  no  means  answered  my  ex- 
pectations, as  most  of  the  young  shoots  died  back  every  winter,  exactly 
similar  to  those  on  the  old  trees  after  they  had  received  the  injury.  In 
conseauence  of  this,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  oriental  plane  (Platanus 
orientalis  L,),  of  which  some  fine  young  trees  are  now  making  progress 
on  the  site  where  the  others  stood.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  failure 
of  the  young  occidental  planes  was  owing  to  their  having  been  layers  from 
stools  that  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  same  cause  which  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  old  trees,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 
.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  thing  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  in 
allusion  to  the  above  subject.  Perhaps  some  one  of  your  intelligent  cor- 
respondents may  feel  inclined  to  take  it  up,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  real  cause  which  deprived  so  many  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
west  of  a  part  of  their  proudest  ornaments ;  and  cdso  to  throw  out  some 
hints  on  tlie  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  reinstate  this  favourite  tree,  with 
the  chance  of  success,  &c. ;  so  that  the  succeeding  generation  in  those 
parts  may  enjoy  the  sight  of  it  in  all  its  beauty ;  as  many  gentlemen,  since 
what  has  happened,  are  unwilling  to  give  it  another  trial. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  north  or  south  this  mischief  extended.  On  re- 
ferring to  your  Vol.  III.  p.  364.,  under  the  head  of  "  Calls  at  Suburban 
Gardens,"  I  perceive,  when  that  article  was  written,  that  there  were  trees 
of  this  kind,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  nigh,  at  Sion  House  and  in  Chelsea 
Garden.  Your  calls  at  these  places  were  made  many  years  after  the  injury 
that  happened  in  the  west ;  consequently,  it  could  not  have  been  universal. 
T,  Ruiger.     Shortgrove,  Essex,  Jan,  1833. 

A  fine  Cork  Tree  (Q^ctis  Suber  L.),  near  Woodford,  Suffolk. —  In  the 
Newcastle  Courant  of  October  20.  1832,  it  is  stated,  that,  at  a  meeting,  on 
Oct.  15.  1832,  of  the  Natural  History  Society  in  that  town,  was  presented, 
besides  other  matters,  a  fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  cork  tree  (Quercus 
^uber),  grown  near  Woodford,  in  Suffolk.  Out  of  whose  garden,  or  off 
whose  estate,  could  this  be  derived  ?    Perhaps  some  SuffolcianwiU  oblige 
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us  by  telling  ?  The  specimens  of  cork  tree  in  Britain  ca|>able  of  supplying 
"  a  fine  piece  of  wood  "  are  so  very  few,  that  we  are  anxious  to  register  a 
notice  of  every  one  of  them.  —  J,  D, 

The  Leaves  of  Oak  Trees  much  consumed  and  injured  by  the  countless 
CaterpSlars  of  the  small  pea-green  Moth  (^Tortrix  widdna),  -«»In  Vol.  V. 
p.  6 10.  is  described  one  instance :  allow  me  to  add  another.  The  oak  woods 
m  the  Beulah  grounds  at  Norwood  have,  for  the  last  three  years>  suffered 
much  from  the  small  caterpillars  of  this  insect ;  and,  besides  that  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  has  not  been  recorered  until  past  midsuinmer,  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  has  been,  of  course,  greatly  retarded.  I  should  be 
happy  to  learn  a  preventive  of  the  deeds  of  these  depredatora.-^J'.  2>. 
Smith.    Beulah  Spa^  Nonvood,  Jan,  9.  1833. 

Other  instances  of  the  ravages  ejected  by  T6rtrix  virid&na,  while  in  its 
caterpillar  state,  will  be  found  described  in  the  Magasame  cf  Natural 
J^tary,  vol.  v.  p.  669.,  and  in  the  numbfa*  for  July,  1833.-<- J.  JD. 

Farm  Horses  fed  on  steeped  Barley.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  613.)  —  Sir,  I  vett- 
ture  to  acquaint  X  Y  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  613.)  with  what  I  know  respecting 
the  steepine  of  barley  for  agricultural  horses.  It  is  merely  to  steep  it  48 
hours  in  a  dose-wrought  wicker  basket,  fixed  into  a  cask  of  wat^,  for  the 
convenience  of  draining  it  when  taken  out.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  floor  to 
sprout,  where  it  requires  some  little  care.  The  kernels  should  be  examined 
by  opening  them ;  and  if  the  nib  of  the  sprout  is  half- way  up,  it  is  then 
ready  to  use ;  if  suffered  to  grow  through  the  kernel,  then  the  saccharine 
matter  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  nutritious  part  lost.  No  more  should 
be  steeped  at  one  time  than  is  used  at  this  state  of  v^etation.  I  never 
heard  of  more  than  one  conviction  and  fiine  for  the  practice,  which  was  by 
the  magistrates  of  Hempnall,  near  Norwich,  three  or  four  years  since, 
when  a  person  was  fined  10/.,  which  was  mitigated  to  51, ;  but  whether  the 
conviction  was  legal  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  practice  is  very  common, 
and  horses  fed  upon  it  do  well.  -^  Thomas  Hitchen,  Norwich,  Oct,  20.  1832. 

The  Malting  of  M<me  or  Indian  Com, — Any  correspondent  would  very 
much  oblip^e  me  by  describing  the  best  method  of  malting  Indian  corn,  as 
practised  m  Amenca  or  elsewhere.  —  A  Constant  Reader, 

We  hope  some  American  reader,  or  European  reader  familiar  with  the 
American  practice,  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  this  at  sight.—  Cond, 

What  Garden  Syringe  is  the  besty  and  the  least  liable  to  go  out  of  order  f 
-^Charles  M.  Willich,     24.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mali,  Feb,  12. 1833. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Read's,  taken  altogether,  is  the  best ;  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  had  more  experience.-^ 
Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market, 

The  Capacity  of  Measures  used  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  —  Information 
on  this  subject  has  been  asked  by  B.  Bevan,  of  Leighton,  in  Vol.  VII. 

E.  255. 5  and  by  J.  W.  L.,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  374.  The  former  correspondent 
as  at  length  investigated  the  subject  for  himself,  and,  in  the  Mechanics* 
Mtigazine,  of  May  18.  1833,  has  published  the  result  of  his  investigation. 
"  To  obtain,"  he  remcirks,  "  this  [required]  information  for  myself  and 
others,  I  purchased  a  new  set  of  these  measures  of  one  of  the  principal 
venders  in  the  market,  and  have  ascertained  their  capacities,  heaped 
measure,  to  be  as  follows :  —  The  sieve  contained  1644  cubic  inches,  or 
about  half  a  bushel ;  the  half  sieve,  822  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  peck ;  the 
quarter  of  a  sieve,  362  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  gallon :  tlie  largest  punnet, 
248  cubic  inches ;  the  second  punnet,  228  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  pottle; 
the  third  punnet,  90  cubic  inches,  or  about  a  quart ;  the  smsdlest  punnet, 
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dO  cubic  inches,  or  about  1|.  pint.  These  dimensions  show  nearly  the  quan« 
tity  sold  under  these  denominations ;  the  precise  quantity  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  manner  of  filling  and  heaping  them." 

What  it  the  Quaniity  included  in  "  a  Bunch  **  of  each  Kind  of  Article  told 
by  the  Bunch  in  Covent  Garden  Market?  —  Mr.  Bevan  asks  this  question 
in  these  words :  —  •*  There  are  some  articles  usually  sold  by  the  bunch  :  if 
any  of  jrour  London  correspondents  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  medium  weight  of  these  bunches,  much  of  the  obscurity  so  long  resting 
upon  these  matters  will  be  removed.  It  would  also  be  giving  very  usefiil 
information,  if  any  person  would  publish  an  account  of  the  weight,  in 
pounds,  of  the  quantities  usually  sold  by  the  sieve,  half  sieve,  and  punnet." 
^~Cond» 


IlkeCahbage  Tribe, 

Cabbage,  White,  per  dozen 
Plants,  or  Ck>leworts,  p.  doz. 

Legumes, 

Feaz,  per  half  sieve 

Forced,  per  pottle 
Kidneybeana,    forced,    per 

hundred 

T^ibers  and  Roots, 
rper  ton 
!Potatoes     -    -Ipercwt 

Cperbuahel 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel        - 

New,  per  pound 
Jenualem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn : 

Old        - 

Young      .  .       . 

Horn        -  -       . 

Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorsonm,  per  bundle    - 
fi.i^A.  >^- hunch       -    • 

,  per  bundle - 


acorsonera,  per  ou 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  ti 
Badishes: 
Red,    per   dozen  hands 

(S4  to  50  each)     .     . 

White  and  Red  Turnip, 

per  bunch        .        • 

Tke  Spbtaeh  THbe, 

Sorrel,  pex  half  sieve 

TheOnionTribe. 

Onbns,  old,  per  bushel  - 
When   green  (Ciboules), 
per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound       .    - 
Shallots,  per  pound    -    - 

Jspara^nous  Plants, 
Salads,  Sfc. 

Asparagua,  large,  per  hund. 

SmaU        .         .        I 
Lettuce,  per  score : 
Cos        .  .  . 

Cabbage 
Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  15) 

SmaU  Salada  f  P*'  *  *^^1 
omMmum  ^perpuunet 
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Watercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches    .       .       .    . 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pol  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Tarragon,  per  dozen  bunch. 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Peppermint,  dried,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Marjoram,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Savory,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 
Basil,  dried,  per  dozen  bun. 
Rosemary,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Lavender,  dried,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Tansy,  dried,  per  doz.  bun. 

Stalks  and  PruUsfoir  Tarts, 
Pickling,  ie. 

Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 

Edible  Fungi  and  Pud. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound  . 
Truffles.  English,  dried,  per 
pound       -  -        - 

Fi-mits, 

Anples,  per  bushel : 

Monpareil 

Reinette  grise 

Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Iiessert,  B(m  Chr£. 

tiens,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Strawberries,    forced,    per 
ounce       .        - 

Pine>apples,  per  pound    - 

Hot-house  Grapes,  per  lb. 

Cucumbers,  Frame,  p.  brace 
^per  dozen    "- 
per  hundred 
per  dozen 
per  hundred 

Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound 

Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel    . 

Spanish  Nutt,  per  neck   - 

Barcelona,  p^  peck 


Oranget 
Lemons 


From 
£  s.  d. 

0    0    4 
0   0   3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
1 
2 
3 
2 


0  4 
0  6 
0  15 
0  6 
0    0 


0 
8 
5 
9 
0 
3 
0 
5 
2 


0  12 
0  2 
0    5 


0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  1    3 

0  3    0 

0  2    6 

0  16 


0    0    6 


0    0    9 
0  12   0 

0  12    0 


1  10  0 
10  0 
0    8   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

4 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 
9 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


To 
£  s,d, 

0    0    6 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


0    16 


0    0    0 
0    0    0 

0   0   0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  10    0 


0 
0 
0 
9 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0  10 
0  16  0 
0  15 
0  4 
0  2 
0  14 
0  2 
0  14 
0  0 
0  16 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ObtervaHont,  —  An  intended  absence  from  London  obliges  me  to  send 
this  list  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  which  I  regret,  as  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  makes  a  very  material  cufierence 
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in  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  supplies  of  very  many  articles  usually  found  in 
our  market.  The  supply  of  vegetables  keeps  gradually  increasing  as  the 
season  advances;  but,  from  the  continued  lateness  of  the  spring,  owing  to 
the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  great  prevalence  of  rain  during  the  month 
of  April,  we  have,  as  yet,  found  the  demand  rather  better  than  usual.  In 
speaking  of  asparagus  (in  the  quotation  as  to  price),  that  of  the  di^  is 
meant ;  as,  very  recently,  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  four  times  the  price  has 
been  obtained :  but,  as  die  supply  will  now  be  more  regular,  no  great  change, 
but  a  gradual  decline  in  value,  may  be  expected ;  peas  are  as  yet  very 
scarce ;  only  two  half  sieves  in  the  market,  for  which  the  price  qiioted  has 
been  obtained :  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  a  considerable  alteration 
will  take  place,  as  several  growers  will  have  them  ready  to  bring  in  that 
time;  and,  perhaps,  in  all  the  articles  brought  to  our  market,  none  is  liable 
to  so  rapid  a  fall,  owmg  to  the  article  being  one  of  very  general  demand, 
and  equally  general  production.  Rhubarb  still  maintains  its  value  as  an 
esculent,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  an  article  of  material  importance 
to  the  cultivators,  who  keep  increasing  their  growth,  and  improving  the 
varieties.  Sea^kale  is  also  (earlier  in  the  season)  an  article  of  very  con- 
siderable consequence,  and  most  extensively  furnished,  being,  in  many 
instances,  now  cultivated  by  the  acre,  instead  of  (as  heretofore)  in  detached 
portions.  French  beans  (of  course,  forced)  have  been  plentiful,  and 
moderate  in  price ;  but,  like  asparagus,  will  probably  be  worth  more  before 
the  supplies  from  the  open  ground  can  be  expected.  Strawberries  are  at 
present  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  improved  method  of  cul- 
tivating in  houses,  or  pits  by  themselves,  instead  or  placing  them  on  the 
shelves  of  a  stove,  wnere  they  are  at  all  times  more  or  less  shaded,  and 
prevented  from  receiving  an  ample  supply  of  light  and  air,  enables  the 
gardener  to  send  them  to  market  in  mucli  better  condition.  Pine-apples, 
of  good  size,  are  very  scarce ;  smaller  are  more  plentiful :  but  the  supply  is 
at  present  very  limited.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. No  appearance  of  peaches  or  nectarines;  nor  any  expected  until 
early  in  June.  A  few  cherries  have  been  sent,  and  a  few  raspberries,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them  an  article  of  any  importance.  It 
is  generally  reported  that  the  wall-fruit  has  been  injured  by  the  cold  rains 
in  April.  Most  other  fruits  are  spoken  of  favourably;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  form  any  correct  estimate  at  present.  Tne  stock  of  onions  is 
now  nearly  exhausted,  and  those  growers  who  have  held  them  over  are 
getting  better  prices:  but  the  supplies  are  yet  considerable.  Potatoes 
have  been  furnished,  as  usual,  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance; the  prices  continue  moderate. —  G,  C.    May  14}.  1833. 


Art.  V.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

March  \9,  1833.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Potato,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  the 
4th  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
would  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

Distribtded,'  Scions  of  the  golden  Harvey  and  King  of  the  pippins 
apples;  and  of  the  Flemish  beauty,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  and  Beurre  Bosc 
pears. 

Exhibited,  Dendr6bium  speciosum,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntley.  Ca- 
mellia Reevesii,  Rawesiana,  and  two  seedling  kinds ;  and  specimens  of 
butter  from  cows  fed  on  mangold  wurzel,  and  on  hay,  from  J.  Allnutt, 
Esq.  E^pacris  purpur&scens,  variabilis,  impressa ;  J^rica  vernix  coccinea ; 
Camellia  concinna,  rotundifdlia,  eclipse,  althaeaefidra,  from  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler and  Sons.     Some  lemons  grown  in  Essex. 
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From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  AzMea  fndica  phoenf cea,  Indica  41ba, 
indica  h^brida;  Cam^llta  imbncata,  Colvillt;  Francisc^a  Hopeana,  Dra- 
cse^na  stricta. 

April 2,—^ Read,  The  Meteorological  Journal  kept  in  the  Society's 
Garden  through  1832. 

ExhibUkms  at  the  Societies  Garden,  The  Vice-President  (Dr.  Hender- 
son) announced'  that  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  had  been  subscribed 
for,  to  enable  the  Council  to  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  Exhibi- 
tions at  the  Garden'  in  the  months  May,  June,  and  July,  and  that  the  first 
•Exhibition  would  take  place  on  Saturday  the  25th  day  of  May.  The 
fihow  in  May  is  to  be  for  flowers,  that  in  June  for  flowers,  that  in  July 
for  flowers  and  fruit.  On  each  occasion,  one  or  more  large  silver  medals, 
and  four  or  more  Banksian  medals  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit 
the  best  productions.  Messrs.  Gunter  are  engaged  to  supply  refresh- 
ments, at  regulated  prices,  to  the  visiters.  These  exhibitions  are  in  lieu 
of  the  fete  which  has  hitherto  annually  been  given. 

-    Distributed,     Scions  of  the  Dutch  mignonne,  Beachamwell,  and  Irish 
peach  apples ;  of  the  Marie.  Louise  glout  morceau  pears. 

Exhihtted,  Azalea  indica  41ba,  sinensis,  from  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Esq., 
his  gardener  being  Seward  Snow.  Two  brace  of  very  fine  cucumbers, 
from  R.  H.  Cox,  Esq.,  grown  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Weeding.  Acacia  deal- 
bkta,  grown  in  the  open  air  near  Winchester,  in  great  perfection,  from  the 
Rev.  T.  Gamier.  Ten  kinds  of  Cam^lita,  E^pacris  nivalis,  Dillw5'n>a 
juniperina,  from  the  Messrs.  Chandler.  Ears  and  straw  of  millet,  raised  in 
1832 ;  seeds  and  stalks  of  French  cress,  raised  in  1832,  from  H.  S.  Mat- 
thews, Esq.  A  seedling  /rhododendron,  obtained  from  between  R,  arbd- 
reum  and  R,  catawbiense,  from  Mr.  H.  Bum.  A  garden  engine  on  an 
Improved  plan,  from  Mr.  Read. 

'    From  the  Sociefi/*s  Garden,    A  specimen  of  Oldaker^s  seedling  pine- 
apple, and  a  collection  of  flowers. 

April  16.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  Preservation  of  Peas  for  Winter 
Use,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  F.  H.  S. 

Exhibited,  Azalea  indica  phoenlcea,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  A  cucumber, 
from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.  A  hoe,  from  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  of  Jersey.  Spe- 
cimens of  hoes,  from  Lord  Vernon.  A  noble  plant  of  Phkius  Tanker- 
villuF,  bearing  seven  spikes  of  flowers,  from  Mr.  George  Mills,  gardener  to 
Alexander  Copeland,  Esq.  Cyrtopddium  Andersdnit,  5  ft.  nigh,  from 
Richard  Harrison,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/,  Flowers  :  Berheris  glumacea,  fascicn- 
laris,  ^quif61ium,  and  heterophylla ;  Pns  tuberosa,  Erythrina  herbacea. 
Gloxinia  caul^scens ;  Camellia  reticulata  and  speciosa ;  Ribes  sanguineum, 
three  varieties  of ;  R,  aureum  prae^cox;  Gesn^ria  Douglassi;  ^m^gdalus 
roacrocarpa ;  Anomatheca  cmenta ;  Justicta  flavicoma,  and  JSTarcissi. 

Lecture.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  Lecture  on  Botany  applied  to 
Horticulture  would  be  given  on  the  24th  instant. 

May  1.  1833.  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held,  and  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  through  the  past  year  read,  and  officers 
elected  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Mai/  7.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  Rockworks  in  Botanic  Gardens,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schranck. 

Exhibited.  From  Mrs.  Marryat,  Camellia  florida,  Narcissi,  Tulipa 
Clusidna,  Wistaria  Consequana,  Phl6x  procumbens,  ^nemdne  stellata 
Decy  Bilbergia  nudicaulis,  Cal&nthe  veratrifolia.  A  garden  syringe, 
from  Mr.  Read.  An  Enville  pine-apple,  from  P.  D.  Cooke,  Esq. 
i^rica  aristita  major,  from  Mr.  John  Comelius,  Drayton  Green.  Sweeney 
nonpareils,   fi-om  T.  H.  Parker,  Esq.      An  unnamed   kind   of  apple. 
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from  Mr.  James  Young.  Magn61ta  gr&cDis  and  Soulangeomi,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  kinds  of  heart's-ease,  from  Mr.  G.  Brown.  From  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, iZhododendron  fragrans,  and  a  variety  of  R,  catawbiense ;  Trillium 
grandifldnim,  Chor6zema  Henchmdnnt,  and  a  variety  of  Chordzema,  Bra- 
chysema  latifolium,  E'pacris  palud6sa,  Templet6n«a  glauca,  Davi^sia  longi- 
fblia,  Az&lea  indica  var.  Smithti,  Cyclamen  Aedersefblium. 

From  the  Gttrden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Ribet  setdsum,  spicatum, 
lacustre,  niveum,  in^brians,  c^rQim,  irriguum  triflonim,  divaricatum,  mul- 
tifl6rum,  aureum  sangulneum,  aureum  ser6tiniim;  P^rus  spect&bilis. 
Berberii  fascicularis,  ripens ;  Fritill^ria  p^rsica  mkjor,  pyrenai'ca,  double- 
blossomed  cherry,  double-blossomed  furze,  single^jAowered  and  double- 
flowered  tulips,  Erythrina  herbacea,  Gesneria  bulbdsa;  hibiscus  /iliiflorus^ 
i?dsa  sinensis ;  Schiz4nthus  pinnktus  var.  humilis,  Paconia  Mo&tan  papa* 
verkcea,  ^nagyris  indica;  Magndlta  Soulangecnur,  obovata;  i2dsaBanKs- 
idna  liktea,  iScilla  campanulata.  Wistaria  Consequana ;  C^tisus  ruthenicus, 
dong^tus;  iSbirse^a  tadrica;  Fothergilla  ulnifdlia  obtusa,  G&rdem' ;  Priinus 
serrulkta,  or  double-flowered  Chinese  cherry ;  Camellia  reticulata;  Cypri- 
p^dium  spectdlHle,  wild  cherry  from  Russia,  Pyrus  prunif&lia,  Tellima 
grandiflora,  £ubus  spect4bilis. 


Art.  VI,     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Elleray,  near  Ambleside,  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  Mr. 
Alexander,  upwards  of  ten  years  gardener  to  Professor  Wilson,  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Alexander  was  only  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  has  left 
behind  him  a  widow  and  several  children,  the  care  of  whom  will  now  de- 
volve upon  his  eldest  son ;  a  very  intelligent  and  estimable  youth,  who, 
we  feel  confident,  will  fulfil  the  arduous  duties  required  of  him  under  such 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  world  will  permit  him. 

Died,  on  tlie  4th  of  April,  1833,  at  the  Haverstock  Nursery  (also  called 
Eishcol  Place),  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  Mr,  Daniel  Money,  proprietor  of 
that  nursery,  aged  70  vears.  He  had  experienced  a  gradual  declension  from 
his  general  good  health  for  only  three  months  preceding  his  death,  which 
was  induced  by  natural  decay.  Mr,  Money  was  a  sensible,  honest-hearted 
man,  and  the  residence  of  these  qualities  within  him  was  bespoken  by  a 
straightforward  homeliness  and  heartiness  of  manner.  He  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  gardening,  and  established  the  Haverstock  Nursery,  in 
which  he  cultivated  a  collection  of  the  more  generally  desired  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants ;  but  distinguished  himself  by  collecting,  and  propagating 
for  sale,  vines  of  all  the  superior  kinds  of  grape.  He  possessed  an  mtimate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  most  of  the  varieties  worthy  of 
notice,  and  gave  his  customers  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge,  by  recommend- 
ing to  them  none  but  the  best  kinds.  Many  can  attest  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Mr,  Money  named  the  Haverstock  Nursery,  Eshcol  Place,  in 
allusion  to  the  brook  ^  Eshcol,"  whence  the  spies  of  the  Israelites  brought 
the  famous  grapes  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap.xiiL  verses  23. 
and  24. ;  and  it  lA  in  allusion  to  this  idea  that  the  name  Muscat  EshcoUata 
is  applied  to  his  famous  new  grape,  which  was  advertised  in  the  Gardenet't 
Magaxine  for  December,  1831  (page  2.  of  the  advertising  sheet),  and 
which  will  be  found  noticed  in  vol.  VII.  p.  742,  743.,  as  shown  at  meet^ 
ings  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  business  of  the  Haverstock  Nursery  is  continued  by  Mrs  .Money, 
the  widow,  and  her  grandson,  Mr.  Daniel  Money. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

(Continued  Jrom  p.  269.) 

The  principal  gardens  of  Bavaria  are  the  property  of  the 
crown  or  the  government,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich.  We  have  before 
S~^oL  IV.  p.  491.)  given  an  outline  of  our  tour  through  the 
uchy  of  Baden,  by  the  romantic  valley  of  Kinzigthal, 
across  the  Black  Forest,  through  Donaueschingen  (source  of 
the  Danube),  Ehingen,  Ulm,  and  Augsburg,  to  the  Bavarian 
capital ;  and  we  shall  here  offer  a  few  notices  of  the  gardens 
which  we  visited,  in  respect  to  landscape-gardening,  floricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  arboriculture ;  concluding  with  a  notice 
of  the  state  of  agriculture,  rural  architecture^  and  territorial 
and  domestic  improvement  generally. 

Landscape-gardening  is  more  encouraged  in  Bavaria  than 
it  is  in  any  other  state  of  Germany.  The  first  impulse  given 
to  this  taste  was  by  the  laying  out  of  the  English  garden  of 
Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Count  Rumford,  by  Louis 
Sckell,  in  1789.  Previously  to  that  period,  Maximilian  I. 
had  a  geometric  garden  planted  in  Munich  in  1614;  and, 
subsequently,  Maximilian  Joseph  greatly  enlarged  Nymphen- 
burg,  added  the  English  garden  by  Sckell,  and  formed  an 
extensive  botanical  collection.  The  present  king,  Louis  L, 
an  author,  a  poet,  and  a  great  lover  and  encourager  of  the 
Vol.  IX. —  No.  45.     •  c  c 
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fine  arts,  is  much  more  attached  to  building  than  to  any 
other  description  of  improvement ;  and,  contrary,  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  wishes  of  the  majoritv  of  the  nation,  has  sunk 
immense  sums  in  a  massive  palace  m  the  Tuscan  manner ;  in 
a  glyptothek,  or  building  for  statues  and  sculptures;  in  a 
pinakothek,  or  building  for  pictures;  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  buildings  of  luxury,  for  himself,  for  his  relations,  or  for 
public  display.  The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  these  buildings  is,  that  they  are  generally  in  exceed- 
ingly good  taste. 

The  palace  of  Schleissheim  is  an  immense  Italian  building, 
with  Venetian  chimney-tops,  never  entirely  completed.  The 
park  and  gardens  are  perfectly  flat,  and  of  great  extent. 
Water,  walls,  terraces,  and  vases,  which,  with  the  palace, 
must  have  been  erected  at  an  enormous  expense,  were,  in 
1828,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay,  llie  kitchen-garden 
forms  part  or  one  of  the  extensive  government  nurseries 
elsewhere  described.  The  coach-houses  and  stable  offices 
constitute  t^e  buildings  of  the  Schleissheim  agricultural  esta- 
blishment, under  the  direction  of  M.  Schonleutner,  in  which 
pupils  are  instructed  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
both  theoretically  and  practically. 

The  garden  of  the  palace  of  Anspach  contains  twenty  or 
thirty  acres,  laid  out  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  French 
manner,  being  Intersected  by  walks,  so  as  to  throw  it  into 
square  and  parallelogram  compartments,  bordered  by  rows 
of  trees.  Some  of  these  compartments  are  in  turf^  but  the 
greater  part  are  used  as  a  royal  nursery  of  fruit  trees ;  the 
king  of  Bavaria  being  unquestionably  the  greatest  nursery 
gardener  in  Europe.  There  is  an  orangery  here,  that  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  Germany ;  it  is  about  300  ft.  long, 
soft,  high,  and  30ft.  wide:  it  contains  107  large  orange^ 
trees  in  boxes,  which  were,  in  November,  1 828,  covered  with 
fruit.  The  stems  of  some  of  these  trees  were  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  the  heads  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  across. 
There  were  a  few  other  common  green-house  plants,  such  as 
pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  &c.  In  an  adjoining  green- 
house was  a  small  collection  of  ordinary  green-house  plants, 
and  there  were  pits  and  frames  for  forcing  and  protecting 
culinary  vegetables.  In  travelling  through  a  small  kingdom, 
like  that  of  Bavaria,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
circumstance,  that  every  thing  great  and  good,  in  the  way  of 
architecture  and  gardening,  belongs  to  the  king;  and  one 
cannot  help  feeling  it  to  be  singular,  that  a  people  who  are 
at  once   poor  and  enlightened,  should  submit  to   the  very 
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heavy  burden  of  taxes  which  are  necessary  to  keep  up  these 
expensive  establishments. 

The  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphenburg  are  situated  about 
four  miles  from  Munich,  on  a  perfectly  flat  sur&ce,  without 
any  distant  prospect,  the  country  around  being  elevated 
table-land  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  There  never 
was  an  EngUsh  garden  the  merits  of  which  might  be  more 
completely  ascertained  by  the  study  of  the  plan.  {Jig.  99.) 
These  gardens  were  laid  out  by  L>ouis  Sckell,  and  contain 
two  of  the  finest  jets  of  winter  in  Germany.  These  jets  are 
not  supplied  by  elevated  fountains,  but  by  the  pressure  pro- 
duced, in  one  case,  by  a  machine  driven  by  water,  and  in 
another,  by  a  steam  engine:  both  are  the  invention  of  the 
Chevalier  Baader,  the  chief  of  the  engineers  of  the  mines  of 
Bavaria.  The  water  is  forced  into  strong  hemispherical  air- 
vessels  by  pumps,  driven  by  undershot  water-wheels :  these 
air-vessels  are  connected  by  tubes,  which  unite  in  a  main, 
which  supplies  a  jet,  shown  in  the  ground  plan  (^.  99.),  and 
in  the  view.  {Jig,  104.)  Air  is  drawn  in  along  with  the  water ; 
and,  when  it  escapes  by  the  jet,  it  makes  a  loud  crackling 
noise.  The  use  of  the  air-vessels,  however,  is  not  to  supply 
this  air ;  but,  by  the  powerful  compression  the  air  in  them 
undergoes,  to  afford  a  compensating  resistance  to  the  water, 
at  any  moment  when  the  power  of  tne  pumps  diminishes  or 
becomes  irregular.  These  vessels,  in  short,  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  hydraulics  as  the  fly-wheel  does  in  mechanics. 
Several  animals  were  at  one  time  kept  in  this  garden,  but  at 
present  there  are  only  some  beavers. 

When  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Nymphenburg,  with 
regard  to  situation  and  climate,  are  considered,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  successful 
gardening  efforts  in  Germany.  The  trees,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  are  beautifully  massed  and  grouped ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  breadth  of  lawn  is  preserved  and  depth  of 
view  maintained.  The  straight  walks,  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  canal,  are  lined  with  large  orange  trees  in  the  summer 
season.  As  compared  with  English  gardens,  however,  of  the 
same  extent  and  style,  the  gardens  at  Nymphenburg  are 
deficient  in  evergreens,  and  in  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
but  this  defect  is  owing  to  the  climate.  As  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, the  late  M.  Sckell  and  his  successor  have  done  every 
thing  that  modern  skill  in  planting,  and  in  artificially  un- 
dulating the  surface,  could  suggest.  Every  part  of  these 
gardens  is  open  to  the  public  at  all  times,  without  any  dis* 

c  c  2 
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Unction  of  perwos,  uid  wkhont  any  fee  to  the  gardener.     In 
&ct«  fees  to  gardeners  are  almost  unknown  oa  toe  CoDtinent ; 


8,  BuH^ngi  eonneetod  with  the  pilieti,  ftv 
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wbilst,  in  all  the  show  places  in  England^  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  gardener's  income. 
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A  curious  description  of  boat  (j%5. 100.  to  102.),  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Baader,  is  used  on  the  waters  of  the  gardens  at 


Nymphenburg  during  the  summer  season.     It  consists  of  two 
small  boats  (a),  on  wliich  a  platform  is  fixed  (&) ;  and  on  this 
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platform  a  chair  may  be  placed,  in  which  a  person  may  sit, 
and  read,  or  angle,  or  shoot;  and  either  float  about  as  the 
wind  may  direct,  or  guide  himself  by  working  with  his  feet 
the  two  paddles  marked  c. 

The  architecture  of  the  palace  of  Nymphenburg  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  gardens ;  but, 
we  believe,  it  is  more  intended  as  a  simple  country  house,  than 
as  a  splendid  regal  residence.  In  the  view  of  the  entrance 
front  {Jig*  104.),  and  in  the  plan  (^.99.),  the  multitude  of 
parts  into  which  this  palace  and  its  dependent  buildings  are 
divided,  give  the  whole  more  the  air  of  a  market-place  sur- 
rounded by  dwellings,  than  of  a  palace  residence  in  the 
country.     This  impression,  however,  is  counteracted  by  the 

trees,  the  long  canal,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  jets  d'eau. 

c  c  4 


ChAteau  of  Berg. 


'ITie  range  of  stoves  and  green-bouses  in  the  botnnic  gar- 
den at  Nymphenburg  (j^.  103.)  is  very  £ub&tantial,  with 
opaque  roois ;  and  the  interiors  are  remarkabljr  well  finished, 
and  heated  by  German  stoves,  concealed  aniong  ^^  pUnts, 
and  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  sheds  behind  Ine  collection 
of  palms  in  the  stove,  in  November,  1828,  consisted  of  about 
70  species,  all  large  plants,  recently  procured  from  Holland 
The  catalogue  of  the  open  garden,  published  in  1 826,  by  Ster- 
ler,  contains  upwards  of  3000  species  of  herbaceous  plants 

llie  royal  chateau  of  Berg,  on  the  lake  of  Wurmsee,  is  a 
private  summer  retreat  of  the  kine^,  on  the  nearest  hilly  and 
picturesque  ground  to  Munich.  The  bouse  is  nothing,  but 
the  grounds,  which  occupy  200  acres,  are  hilly,  irregular, 
rocky,  bordered  by  an  immense  lake,  and  very  picturesque. 
The  groundwork  of  the  wood  was  the  remains  of  a  forest, 
composed  chiefly  of  beech,  hornbeam,  and  spruce  Sr.  This 
wood  Louis  Sckell  has  judiciously  enriched,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  common  woody  scenery  of  that  country, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  exotics ;  and  he  has  dis- 
played the  whole  to  the  greatest  advantage,  bv  walks,  by 
baring  the  rocks  in  some  places,  by  deepening  the  glades  in 
others,  and  by  shutting  out  or  exposing  to  view  exterior 
objects,  as  the  effect  might  require.  The  cherry  is  the  only 
fruit  tree  that  will  thrive  here  as  a  standard,  so  severe  are 
the  winters.  The  walks  are  m«de  of  calcareous  tnfb ;  and, 
being  brimful,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  firmly  ndled, 
become  as  hard  as  solid  stone,  and  In  appearuice  axe  only 
inferior  to  Kensington  gravel.  This  iuffa,  which  is  the  de- 
position of  the  limestone  of  the  country,  is  perfectly  soft 
when  taken  out  of  the  quarry ;  but  it  very  soon  afterwards 
becomes  hard :  it  is  put  upon  the  walks  in  a  state  of  powder, 
only  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  immediately  rolled.  As 
many  of  the  walks  at  Wurmsee  are  on  very  steep  surfaces. 
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were  it  not  for  the  descriptioa  of  materia]  of  which  they  are 
composed,  they  would  be  coDstantly  washed  down  by  the 
rains.  So  formed,  they  scarcely  ever  require  either  weeding 
or  future  r^>air. 

The  chateau  of  Baron  Eichthal,  at  Ebersber^  is  more 
remarkable  for  being  the  residence  of  a  dbtinguished  Bava- 
rian patiiot,  who  has  introduced  Scotdsh  agriculture  on  his 
estate,  than  for  its  gardening.  The  situation,  however,  is  of 
singular  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  chateau  is  placed  on  an 
elevated  pUtform,  on  one  side  of  a  basin,  which  has  onc& 
been  a  lake,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  fertile  fields,  and 
surrounded  by  hills,  partially  wooded,  having  one  outlet  by  a 
valley,  in  the  extreme  distance  of  which  is  seen  Hohenlinden, 
the  site  of  the  famous  batde  of  that  name.  A  plan  {Jig.  105.) 
for  laying  out  a  pleasure-ground  in  front  of  the  chftteau 
was  formed,  in  1824,  by  Charles  Sckell;  and,  as  it  is  in- 
structive, as  iilustradng  his  manner,  we  shall  submit  it  with 
its  details :  — 


a,  DweniofJiouie.        b,  SUUe  oScei.        'e>  Oaagerj.        a.  Temple.         t,  Tmnea  ud  plD. 

The   foUowiug   numbers   indicate   the   kinds,   and   the  dis- 
position, of  the  trees  and  shrubs :  — 

t,  nJLXlniu  ttetUlor.  16,  .£'ku1iu  Hlppocjiniiiium.      30,  Ca/d{pa  wrtwoAlia. 

£  .feel  FMUo-IUtuiu,  IT,  P«pnliu  bulninltoii.  31,  CArniaiaKk 

Si,  Mllnu  LabAmum. 
3S^  Ailbiu  odofUw. 
3$,  ^nt-t  *rpeHc)'^l>- 


19,  f%An)Dni  rtMuin. 
SD,  RoblDlB  Inftmli. 
ei,  LMuUndnm  TuUplIein. 
H,  Rhti  OSUniu. 

33,  cant  occUntUU. 
«4,I?Tiuipc«tibilia, 
tf ,  LooLccra  citri^leL 

S7,  Srrii^  tulgjtli  flin  Td. 


\&,  SprtngB  lino 
S,  lEobiDta  tDO 


a,  l>6pului  Ulu. 


The  garden  and  grounds  of  Count  Mont^las,  at  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich  (Jg-IOG.),  are  partly  situated  oa  a 
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piece  of  alluvial  soil)  left  by  the  Iser,  and  partly  on  a  high 
bank.  There  is  no  house ;  but  when  Louis  Sckell  laid  out 
the  grounds,  he  did  so  with  a  view  to  a  situation,  on  which  it 
is  supposed  the  son  of  the  present  count  will  build.  In  the 
mean  tune,  the  kitchen-garden  and  forcing-ground  hei«  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  private  gardens  about  Munich  for 
showy  flowers.  Pine-apples  are  also  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  every  description  of  forcing  is  practised.  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  two  hundred 
sorts  of  Pelargonium;  five  species  and  twenty  varieties  of 
Cineraria;  a  genus  which  seems  to  sport  here  as  much  as 
jBrassica  or  Georglna.  Bulbs  are  forced  very  early  in  this 
garden ;  and  Vria  chinensis  is  much  valued  for  the  same 
purpose.  Knoll,  or  bulbous-rooted,  celery  is  grown  here 
and  in  the  other  kitchen-gardens  about  Munich,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  common  celery.  Mignonette  is  grown, 
throughout  the  winter,  in  pits;  and  also  /b^ris  umbellata, 
which,  when  turned  out  of  the  pots,  in  spring,  attains  a  large 
size  in  the  open  border.  There  are  seventeen  sorts  of  Chrys- 
anthemum sin^nse,  eighty  sorts  of  stocks,  and  a  number  of 
varieties  of  China  roses.  Among  the  conspicuous  plants  of 
the  green-house  are  Lavandula  multifida  and  Leonotis  Leo- 
ni^rus.  The  fruit  trees  here  are  all  named;  and,  every 
autumn,  their  stems  are  rubbed  over  with  tallow  mixed  with 
bruis^  gunpowder,  which  is  found  to  keep  away  the  hares. 
Count  Monteglas,  though  at  present  not  in  favour  at  court, 
is  consklered  the  regenerator  of  Bavaria;  having,  after  the 
breidcing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  been  the  first  German 
minister  who  induced  his  government  to  abolish  monastic 
institutions,  and  to  appropriate  the  estates  belonging  to  them 
to  the  use  of  the  government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  system  of  education ;  and  also  to  establish  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  We  brought  home  witli  us  an 
excellei^  portrait  of  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  nobleman. 
The  garden  of  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  at  Ratis- 
bon,  is  laid  out  in  what  is  there  considered  the  English 
manner,  and  is  not  without  some  agreeable  glades  and  points 
of  view.  There  is  a  handsome  pavilion,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
mansion,  with  two  wings,  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
apartments  for  receiving  company,  giving  f&tes,  and  preserv- 
ing plants.  One  of  these  wings  is  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  the  tropics,  and  contains  palms,  scitamineous  plants,  the 
bamboo,  orchideous  epiphytes,  &c. ;  the  other  contains 
orange  trees,  camellias,  and  Chinese,  Japan,  Cape,  and  Aus- 
tralian plants.  On  entering  the  grounds,  a  board,  elevated 
on  9  post,  invites  all   to  enter  and  enjoy  themselves  who 
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come  witboot  dogSy  and  who  are  lovers  and  friends  of  nature. 
On  the  wbo1e»  these  grounds  may  be  considered  as  a  delight- 
ful public  garden  for  the  inbdl>itants  of  Ratisbon. 

The  gardens  of  Baron  Wohnlich,  at  Augsburg,  are  not 
extensive,  but  they  contain  a  considerable  variety  ui  the  dis« 
position  of  the  partSy  and  in  the  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  Cape  and  Australian  plants,  and  some 
good  orange  trees. 

The  gardens  of  Madame  Hepp^  at  Nuremburg,  are  the 
richest  in  Bavaria  in  botanical  interest,  next  to  those  erf*  the 
king,  at  Munich.  They  contain  only  five  or  six  acres,  but 
these  are  full  of  fine  plants.  Madame  Heppe,  who  is  a  lady  of 
considerable  wealth,  devotes  the  whole  of  her  time,  and  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,  to  botany  and  gardening.  She 
has  seen  all  the  principal  gardens  on  the  Continent,  and 
makes  annual  excursions  to  wherever  she  hears  there  is  any 
chance  of  procuring  an  addition  to  her  collection.  The 
garden  is  laid  out  in  the  regular  style;  and  contains,  besides 
botanical  collections,  in  the  open  ground,  spaces  devoted  to 
showy  flowers,  collections  of  fruit  trees,  culinary  vegetables, 
a  hop-ground,  two  large  green-houses,  a  large  stove,  numerous 
pits  and  frames,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  house  for  the  pre- 
servation of  plants  of  rosemary,  which  is  the  only  garden 
9rticle  sold  by  Madame  Heppe,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
g^eat  demand  in  Nuremburg,  during  the  winter  season,  for 
religious  purposes.  We  observed  here  a  good  collection  of 
gooseberries,  a  thing  rare  in  Germany;  and  an  arcade  of 
nine  trees,  terminating  in  a  perspective  view  of  the  estate  of 
Madame  Heppe,  near  Wiirtzburg.  Madame  Heppe  pursues 
the  very  commendable  practice  of  every  year  trying  to  accli- 
matise a  number  of  green-house  plants ;  and  she  was  the  first 
in  this  part  of  Germany  to  find  that  Caprif&lium  flexu6sum 
was  quite  hardy. 

Suburban  Gardens  at  Nuremburg.  —The  garden  of  M.  Wiss 
contains  six  or  seven  acres  of  varied  surface,  with  a  large 
lake  and  an  island  surrounded  by  banks,  planted  with  trees, 
and  intersected  by  walks,  from  a  plan  of  Charles  Sckell. 
The  garden  of  M.  Beitelmeyer  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  M.  Wiss,  being  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  and, 
indeed,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  small  circles  surrounded 
by  box;  each  circle  containing  a  lime  tree  in  the  centre, 
clipped  to  a  conical  shape,  and  underneath  displaying  a 
variety  of  low  shrubs  and  flowers.  Nothing  could  exhibit 
greater  sameness  than  the  general  plan ;  but  every  circle,  in- 
dividually, was  full  of  beauty.  We  were  informed  that  this 
garden  is  kept  up  at  a  great  expense ;  the  plants,  which  do 
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not  thrive  under  the  lime  trees,  being  continually  renewed 
from  the  commercial  gardens.  The  garden  of  M.  de 
Schwartz,  at  Weigelshoff,  contains  twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  and 
k  laid  out  in  a  style  which  aims  at  combining  a  kitchen- 
garden,  from  which  articles  are  sent  to  market,  a  nursery, 
m>m  which  trees  are  sold,  and  a  flower-garden,  in  which 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbous  roots  are  grown,  with 
the  general  effect  of  a  landscape,  or  English,  garden.  The 
gardener  we  found  a  very  scientific  young  man,  a  beautiful 
ichnographic  draughtsman,  and  priding  himself  on  his  know- 
ledge of  Euclid.  In  this  garden  we  found  the  Hamburg 
parsley  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  were  informed  that 
seeds  of  it,  grown  there,  were  sent  by  the  Nuremburg 
seedsman,  M.  Falcke,  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  including 
England.  We  saw  roots  of  it  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  long.  We  also  saw  large  quantities  of  nwrrii^ 
mallow  roots,  which  are  cultivated  round  Nuremburg  by  the 
acre,  for  the  apothecaries  and  the  paper-makers.  Stramonium 
is  also  cultivated  here  for  the  apothecaries ;  and  pine-apples 
for  the  master's  own  table,  and  for  sale,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity is  offered.  This  garden  presents  a  singular  combin- 
ation of  objects  for  profit,  and  arrangements  for  display ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  attain  both  ends ;  but  the 
satisfaction  may  be  in  the  idea  of  attempting  to  attain  them. 
The  garden  of  M.  Campe,  the  principal  bookseller  of  Nu-» 
remburg,  is  highly  kept,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of 

freen-house  plants.  Almost  all  the  principal  citizens  of 
Juremburg  have  country  houses  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  such  as  cannot  afford  to  have  country  houses 
have  generally  small  pieces  of  ground,  in  which  they  cultivate 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
and  of  many  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  in  England* 
These  little  gardens  are  generally  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  numerous  large  market  and  seed  gardens  with  which  Nu-* 
remburg  is  for  miles  surrounded.  The  ramparts,  ditch,  and 
other  parts  of  the  fortification,  which  enclose  the  city,  are  not 
levelled  down,  as  at  Frankfort ;  but  they  are  laid  out  in  groups 
and  thickets  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  sanded  walks,  and 
kept  in  very  high  order  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  public  gardens  of  Bavaria  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive. The  English  garden,  at  Munich  {J^.  107.),  is 
unquestionably  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Grermany. 
It  contains  about  500  acres,  and  was  laid  out,  in  1789, 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Rumford,  of  whom  it  con- 
tains a  handsome  monument.  The  plan  was  made  by  Louis 
Sckell,  to  whom  also  a  monument  is  erected  in  this  garden. 


English  Garden  at  Munich. 


The  surface  is  -flat;  bat 
a  river,  always  containing 
abundance  of  water,  flows 
through  it ;  and  from  this 
B  lake  of  considerable  size 
has  been  formed,  and 
some  cascades.  The  roads 
extend  four  miles.  The 
trees  are  planted  in  masses 
and  groups,  one  sort  al- 
ways prevailing  in  one 
place ;  and  the  only  l^ult 
they  have  (as  has  been 
noticed  by  a  talented 
writer,  Vol.  VI.  p.  4.08.) 
is,  that  this  is  done  in  ra- 
ther too  formal  a  manner. 
When  passing  through 
this  garden,  we  could  not 
help  observing  the  effect 
of  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  even  when  stilpped 
of  their  leaves.  Cornus 
sanguinea,  a  very  con- 
spicuous red ;  Lonicera 
Xy]6steum,  white;  Saiix. 
vitetlina,  yellow ;  birch 
stems,  white;  larch,  yel- 
low ;  5pirse''a  salicifolia, 
dwarf  and  brown;  Hip- 
p6phae  rhamnbides,  very 
white ;  &c.  The  details  of 
the  working  plan  of  this 
extensive  garden  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  in  a 
future  Number. 

The  Hof  Garten,  or 
court  garden,  is  situated 
in  Munich,  in  front  of  the 
palace.  It  Is  not  exten- 
sive ;  but  it  is  beautifully 
shaded  by  lime  trees,  the 
ground  underneath  which 
IS  covered  with  turf,  and 
the  turf  is  renewed  every 
year  in  spring. 

The  Chinese  Tower, 
the  Paradise,  the  Tivoli, 
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Kleinhesellolie,  and  Volksfest^  are  other  public  gardens 
within  Munich,  or  in  its  suburbs ;  and  they  are  all  highly 
kept  during  the  summer  season. 

The  garden  of  the  Glyptothek  (,^.  108.)  was  laid  out  and 
planted,  in  1827i  fi*om  the  design  of  Charles  Sckell,  llie 
Glyptothek  {Jig.  109.)  is  a  handsome  quadrangular  building, 
enclosing  an  open  court,  and  containing  a  collection  of  statues 
and  other  sculptures,  arranged  in  chronological  order.     The 

rlen  IS  liable  to  the  chief  objection  which  nas  been  made  to 
style  of  theMessrs.  Sckell;  viz.  that  of  too  great  a  formality 
in  the  masses  of  one  kind  of  tree  or  shrub. 


8.  Spire'a  cieniu 

9,  Fivalvi  cSndlc 
LO,  PrAniu  Piiivt. 


... , SB,  AdH centtrtplii 

23,  W'IniuBluIlnlu.  SI,Fi*xtautenllt\oi 

SirShln  raCinuL  m,  Roblnu  TJKbei. 

Ssl  ^MulluSippocitfiniioi.  W|  S6rbiu  nucupSh'a. 

ST.  CnUe'guB  Oiyw  e.tiibiD,  *i.  SupbyIJa  iiinnJU. 

38,  ^trltfa  vulgiril.  ^,  Sgrlnga  cfaiu^niu. 


The  general  cemeteir  at  Manich  is  surrounded  bv  a. 
border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  in 
which  is  placed  a  semicircular  building,  composed  of  an  open 
colonnade  in  front,  with  vaults  underneath.  In  the  centre  of 
this  semicircular  building  is  a  projection  behind,  called  the 
X^ichenhaus,  containing  three  large  rooms,  in  two  of  which 
(one  for  males,  and  the  other  tor  females)  the  dead,  as 
shrouded  and  deposited  in  their  coffins  by  their  relations,  are 
exposed  to  view  for  forw-eight  hours  before  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  The  other  room  is  for  suicides  and 
unowned  bodies.  The  principal  monuments  in  this  cemetery 
are  placed  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Leichenhaus,  and 
against  the  boundary  walls;  and  they  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  frolti  the  surrounding  walk.  The  compartments 
in  the  central  part  are  bordered  by  shrubs,  Sowers,  and 
tombs;  and  the  space  in  the  interior  is  devoted  to  graves 
without  tombs,  or  to  graves  with  monuments,  for  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  go  to  the  expense  of  placing  them  in  the 
borders.  Where  interments  take  place  without  tombstones, 
the  ground  it  not  re-opened  for  seven  years ;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  if  they  come  forward  when  that  period 
is  expired,  can  defer  it  for  any  longer  time,  according  to  the 
payment  that  they  may  choose  to  make. 

The  Munich  cemetery,  on  Alt  Saints'  day  (November  1.), 
presents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  Europe.  The  tombs  and  graves  are  decorated,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  with  flowers  natural  and  artificial, 
pictures,  sculptures,  crucifixes,  vessels  with  meat,  corn,  seeds, 
water,  oil,  bread,  &c.,  crape,  feathers,  drapery,  canopies, 
branches  of  trees,  dried   moss,  and,  in  short,  with   every 
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conceivable  object  tbat  can  be  applied  to  the  pnrpose  of 
ornament  or  decoration.  The  labour  bestowed  on  some 
tombs  requires  so  much  time,  tliat  it  is  commenced  two  or 
three  days  beforehand,  and  protected  while  going  on  by  a 
temporary  roof.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding 
the  1st  or  November,  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  occupied 
in  completing  the  decorations  of  the  tombs ;  audi  during  the 
whole  of  All  Saints'  day  and  the  day  following,  the  cemetery 
is  visited  by  the  entire  papulation  of  Munich,  including  the 
king  and  queen,  who  go  there  on  foot,  and  many  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1828,  when  we  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  estimated  that  60,000  persons  had  walked  round 
the  cemetery  on  that  day;  the  wholei  with  very  few  excep- 
'  tions,  dressed  in  black.  On  November  3.,  about  mid-day, 
the  more  valuable  decorations  are  removed,  and  the  remainder 
left  to  decay  from  the  eifects  of  time  and  the  weather. 

The  garden  of  the  generul  hospital  at  Munich  (^.  lio.) 
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was  laid  out  by  M.  Louis  Sckdt,  in  I81A,  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  imitation  in  tlie  case  of  similar  buildings.  The 
only  regret  is,  that  there  is  not  half  a  sufficiency  of  ground 
to  keep  the  inmates  employed.    The  fallowing  are  details :  — 

e,  Couita  of  the  buipiUl     ft,  Hauteor  the  director,     e,  Oreneet'a  hnuw.     rf,  KiCchoi.gudea, 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  used,  and 
Ae  mUiner  in  which  they  are  disposed :  — ' 

i,  C&naiu  miflcula, 

it  A  groire  oT  ttme  trea  « 


iunlgi&iti& 


7,  CftH^Zatia 

B,  nbtmumtti 

S,  Scixm'm  opuliRiUii. 

ID.  ^ts-a  Aiwridaiia, 

II,  J^^ubu  jiba. 


11,  Robinii  FN><id-^c4cU. 
1^  LoDiceni  UUrlci. 
ia,  S\!B  Higlaida. 


E9,  IMa  Kmpeiaa»iu. 


i,  (YitKVu  OtrK^th*. 
3,  Syrtiga  vulgirbi 

5.  ^rta^achin^Xa. 


SO,  A-an  plUmiMt 
ai./Timiui'Uu.. 

ts,  Priiniii  iia*aia. 

•>3,IjMU!traaati\et. 
3*.  Fipaltu  iUlka. 

Fiortctdiure.  —  The  principal  botanic  garden  in  Bararia  is 
that  of  Munich.  There  are  also  botanic  gardens  at  Nympben- 
bui^,  Ratisbon,  and  a  few  other  places. 

The  botanic  garden  at  Munich  is  rich  in  Braziliiin  plants, 
of  which  it  contains  a  greater  number  of  species  tlian  the 
garden  at  Kew.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Martius,  well  known  for  his  Travels  in  Brazil^  and  for 
various  other  works  on  natural  history.  The  garden  was 
laid  ODt  by  the  late  M.  Sckell ;  it  cbntains  a  handsome  en- 
trance {Jg.  III.)!  twenty-feur  compartments  for  the  twenty- 


four  LiniiBean  classes  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  marginal 
arboretum,  arranged  with  ajomt  \iew  to  the  natural  orders 
and  to  picturesque  beauty  The  number  of  species  is  not 
numerous,  because  the  great  severity  of  the  winter  admits  of 
none  but  natives  of  very  cold  climates.  Hollies,  which  grow 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bavaria,  will  not  endure  the 
winter  at  Munich ;  neither  will  the  box  nor  the  furze :  pines, 
firs,  and  junipers  are  almost  the  only  hardy  evergreens.  The 
soil  of  the  garden  being,  in  common  with  that  of  the  table 
land  on  which  Munich  stands,  formed  of  the  debris  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  is  unlavourable  to  vegetation,  and  requires 
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lb  be  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  surface  mould  or  turf. 
There  is  black  bog  earth  near  the  town,  but  it  is  found 
injurious  to  heath  and  other  hair-rooted  plants ;  and  sandy 
peat  is  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The  range  of  hot- 
houses (jf^.  112.)  is  handsome  of  its  kind:  it  contains  a 
numerous  collection  of  palms  and  succulents,  but  not  many 
heaths  or  Australian  plants.  A  new  catalogue  of  this  garden 
is  in  course  of  publication  by  Dr.  Martins.  Fig.  112.  a  is  the 
ground  plan  of  the  three  hot-houses  and  three  green*houses ; 
B9  the  elevation ;  c,  a  section  through  the  central  green-house^ 
which  has  the  attendant's  room  behind ;  and  d  is  a  section 
through  the  palm-house,  which  has  the  curator's  house  behind* 
'  In  the  green-house  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Nymphenburg 
(seej^*  lOS.)  was  an  Araucdria  exc6lsa  raised  from  a  lateral 
frond.  After  this  plant  had  been  rooted  for  several  years, 
the  gardener  cut  it  down  to  the  ground,  when  it  sent  up 
three  upright  shoots,  one  of  which  he  reserved  as  a  leaden 
The  plant,  now  a  handsome  tree,  was  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  botanic  garden  of  Eriangen.  In  the  palm  house 
(^^.  lOS.)  is  a  large  specimen  of  C^cas  circinsllis,  which 
was  brought  by  the  French  from  Vienna  to  Malmaison^ 
bought  at  the  sale  which  took  place  there  in  1827,  for  600 
francs,  and  carried  to  Munich.  Euph6ria  Litchi  has  also 
ripened  fruit ;  and  /%oe^nix  palud6sa  and  farinifera,  Chamse''- 
rops  arbor^scens,  and  Latdnia  borb6nica,  have  attained  a 
larffe  size.  Mimosa  aqu6tica,  from  Senegal,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  as  sensitive  as  those  of  M.  pudica,  thrives  in  the 
green-house,  (i,  J^.  103.)  Jacquin/a  arbdrea  is  propagated 
at  Nymphenburg  from  leaves,  whiqh  must  be  slipped  ofi^ 
planted  in  sandy  leaf-mould  round  the  edge  of  a  pot,  and 
made  very  firm;  in  six  or  eight  months  they  send  up  a 
shoot  from  the  base  of  the  footstalk.  Pbtkos  aca^ilis  is  raised 
from  seed;  which  must  be  sown  immediately  when  it  drops 
from  the  plant,  otherwise  it  will  not  come  up.  Desmodium 
adsc^ndens  flowers  freely  all  the  winter.  AH  the  plants  in 
the  green-house  here  are  distinctly  named  on  wooden  tallies, 
stamped  by  printers'  types,  set  into  a  small  case,  screwed  up 
tight,  and  supplied  with  printers'  ink  in  the  usual  manpen 
The  rhododendrons  and  laurustinuses  are  kept  in  tho  green- 
house. The  latter  are  trained  with  stems  six  feet  high,  with 
thick  bushy  heads  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  covered 
with  flowers  all  the  winter. 

The  botanic  garden  of  Ratisbon  contains  about  an  acre, 
and  has  a  moderate  collection  of  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous, 
and  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe,  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnaean  system.    There  is  a  green-house^  with  an  opaijue 
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roof,  containing  a  few  Cape  and  Auatralian  plants,  with 
some  which  are  natives  of  the  90utb  of  Europe,  and  which 
stand  the.opai  air  in  England*  ,  Among  these  are  the  conif 
iho|i  and  Portugal  laurels,  the  laurustinos,  the  arbutiis,  && 

The  garden  of  Michael  August  Stottner,  at  Nurembur^ 
which  occupies  five  or  six  acres,  is  celebrated  for  its  collection 
pf  pelargoniums,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  Coni* 
tinent.  lln  1829  the  catalogue  contained  430  names,  with 
their  authorities.  M.  Stottnt  r,  who  is  a  wealthy  amateur,  has, 
v^ith  the  assistance  of  M.  Reider,  a  well  known  gardening 
author  at  Nuremburg,  commenced  a  work  .on  Geranidcex 
there,  like  that  of  Mr.  Sweet* 

Floriculture,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  is  carried 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  will  readily  be  imagined,  when 
the  elevated  situation  and  consequent  severity  of  the  climate 
are  taken  into  consideration.    The  ranunculus,  the  violet  the 
hyacinth,  and  the  narcissus  are  in  bloom  in  the  hot-houses  of 
the  royal  gardens  throughout  the  winter ;  and  roses,  honey- 
suckles,  lilacs,   azaleas,  rhododendrons,   pinks,  tulips,  and 
other  shrubs  and  flowers,  are  forced  as  successfully,  and  come 
as  early  into  bloom,  as  in  London.     Chrysanthemums,  in 
small  pots,  and  only  a  few  inches  high,  are  cultivated,  and 
jTorced,  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  all  the  year. 
y.    The  early  history  of  Horticidture  in  Bavaria  has  been 
already  given  by  a  Bavarian  gardener.  (Vol.  V.  p.  385.)    ^t» 
present  state  is,  in  some  respects,  in  advance  of  the  art  in 
JSngland.     The  preservation  of  culinary  vegetables  through 
the  winter  is  effected  with  wonderful  success  in  the  highejr 
parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  about  Munich.     The 
principal  means  made  use  of  are,  cellars  deeply  sunk  in  the 
ground,  in  which  the  vegetables  are  planted  on  shelves  of 
earth ;  coverings  of  straw  mats,  and  of  thick  boards,  for  pits 
and  frames ;  and  opaque  roofs,  with  coverings  of  straw  mats, 
for  the  front  glass  of  hot^houses  of  every  description. 
.    The  royal  kitchen-garden  at  Munich  contains  extensive 
hot-houses  and  pits  for  forcing ;  and  on  the  walls  are  vines, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  shoots  to  root  into  pots, 
and  afterwards  to  ripen  their  fruit  under  glass  frames,  as  in 
Holland  and  Denmark.     Asparagus  is  here  grown  in  the 
open  air,  in  double  rows,  with  a  space  between,  which  is  dug 
out  and  filled  with  hot  dung,  while  the  plants  are  covered 
with  a  wooden  frame.     An  immense  quantity  of  asparagus  is 
used  by  the  royal  family  from  December  to  February*    AH 
the  varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  here  taken  up  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter,  and  planted  cloi^e  together,  in  sheds 
with  glass  fronts,  the  air  within  being  k^pt  at  ^jaoAer^ 
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temperature  by  stoves.  One  of  the  veffetables  fojrced  during, 
the  winter  is  kohl-rabi ;  it  is  sown  in  October,  transplanted 
in  November,  and  begun  to  be  gathered  at  Christmas,  con- 
tinuing from  that  time  to  March,  when  the  bulbosities  are 
about  the  size  of  turnip  radishes.  Kidnevbeans  and  mush- 
rooms are  produced  here  during  the  whole  winter,  and  also 
alpine  strawberries.  The  latter  are  grown  in  pots  in  a  house, 
the  glass  of  which,  in  front,  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
pots  are  placed  on  shelves,  close  to  the  glass,  those  having 
the  fruit  ripe  being  always  on  the  upper  shelves,  where  the 
air  is  necessarily  warmest ;  and  those  last  brought  in  being 
placed  on  the  lower  shelves,  where  the  air  is  colder.  As  the 
fruit  on  the  upper  shelves  is  ripened  off,  and  the  pots  re- 
moved, those  on  the  lower  shelves  are  brought  up  to  supply 
their  places,  and  pots  from  the  frames  in  the  open  garden  are 
substituted  in  their  stead.  This  succession  is  carried  on 
from  October  to  June,  when  strawberries  ripen  in  pits  in  the 

f;arden,  and,  in  the  first  week  in  July,  in  the  open  ground, 
t  thus  appears  that  the  horticultural  luxuries  of  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  are  greater  than  those  of  the  kings  of  either  France 
or  Britain.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  no  human  art 
can  ever  effect  in  Britain  what  it  can  in  Bavaria  in  the  forcing 
of  fruits  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  steady,  dear,  and 
cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  latter  country  at  that  season^ 
Its  extreme  cold  may  be  overcome  by  art;  but  this  can 
never  be  the  case  with  the  fogs  of  Britain ;  or,  at  all  events, 
art  has  not  yet  been  carried  so  &r  as  to  lead  even  to  a  hope, 
of  such  a  result 

The  kitchen-garden  at  Nymphenburg  contains  a  number 
of  hot-houses  in  which  pines  are  kept  in  the  winter-time,  and 
pits  in  which  they  are  fruited  during  the  summer  season. 
In  one  pit  they  are  grown  in  a  bed  of  earth  in  the  natural 
manner,  and  there  they  remain  for  four  or  five  years,  pro^ 
ducing  numerous  suckers  from  the  stems,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  of  fruit,  which,  though  small,  is  high-flavoured. 
(See  Vol.  V.  p.  427.)  In  October,  1828,  we  found  ripe 
alpine  strawberries  in  pits ;  and  were  informed  that  this  fruit 
was  produced,  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  every 
day  in  the  year.  Mushrooms  are  also  produced  throughout 
the  year^  and  abundance  of  saladin^  of  every  description, 
including  succory,  grown  from  the  old  roots  in  cellars,  and 
mustard  and  cress  from  the  seeds  in  stoves.  Cabbages, 
celery,  leeks,  parsley,  and  a  number  of  similar  vegetables, 
are  planted  in  autumn  in  pits  or  beds,  surrounded  by  frames 
or  walls,  and  covered  every  night  by  wooden  shutters  over 
which  are  placed  straw  mats.     In  the  most  severe  weather, 
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these  coverings  are  only  taken  off  when  some  of  the  vege-' 
tables  are  wanted  for  use.  In  cellars  and  large  rooms  shelves: 
containing  layers  of  earth  are  formed  one  above  another;  and 
in  these  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  lettuce,  and  other  vegetables,, 
are  kept  through  great  part  of  the  winter.  Endive  is  taken, 
up,  dried  in  a  hot-house,  the  leaves  tied  close  together  with 
rve-straw,  and  the  plants  afterwards  buried  in  the  soil,  with 
the  roots  upwards,  and  protruding  a  few  Inches  Above  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  covered  with  thatch,  to  keep  out  the 
rain  and  the  frost  In  this  state  it  will  keep  till  spring. 
Cabbages  are  also  kept  in  the  same  manner,  both  in  Ger« 
many  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  In  short,  the  ex* 
ertions  made  by  the  German  gardeners,  in  so  severe  a  climate 
as  that  of  Bavaria,  are  such  as  the  British  gardener  can  form, 
little  idea  of;  and,  with  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  country,  their 
great  success  is  alike  incredible. 

The  culture  of  asparagus  at  Ulm  has  been  ak*eady  given.. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  493.) 

The  Arboriculture  of  Bavaria  consists  chiefly  in  planting 
trees  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads ;  the  supply  of  timber 
being  abundant  from  the  native  forests.  The  roadside  tree& 
are,  for  the  most  part,  Lombardy  poplars,  lime  trees,  syca^ 
mores,  and  elms ;  but  none  of  these  trees,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  planted  in  soils  and  situations  where  fruit  trees  will 
prosper  and  ripen  their  fruit. 

There  are  several  government  nurseries  for  the  propagation 
and  sale  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  noticed  or  described  (Vol.  IV.  p.  496.,  and  Vol.  V.. 
p.  384.  424.),  and  we  have  only  to  add  one  or  two  others^ 

The  nursery  of  M.  Schiiltz,  between  Munich  and  Nym- 
phenburg,  consists  of  about  two  acres,  chiefly  devoted  to 
florists'  flowers  and  roses.  There  is  a  large  green^house, 
and  also  a  hot-house:  in  the  former  are  150  sorts  of  pelar- 
goniums from  Vienna,  and  upwards  of  100  English  sorts. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  succulents,  and  some  camellias, 
ericas,  and  Australian  plants.  Among  the  hardy  flowers, 
twenty-four  sorts  of  hollyhocks,  6ve  "of  Zinnia,  300  of 
auricula,  and  350  sorts  of  carnation,  are  in  the  catalogue* 
The  range  of  glass,  which  is  about  200  ft.  long,  is  sometimes 
covered  with  straw  mats,  for  weeks  together,  during  severe 
weather. 

The  nursery  at  Schleissheim  was  laid  out  by  M.  Sckell,. 
and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Bavaria.  It  is  laid  out  in 
parallel  compartments  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the  rows  in 
beds  across  them  are  from  north  to  south;  thus  admitting 
the  sun,  once  every  day  in  the  year,  to  every  part  of  the 
ground's  surface.     Along  the  walks  are  planted  single  spe« 
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cimens,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  handsbmely  named  on 
wooden  tallies,  of  all  the  hardy  forest  and  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  cultivated*  The  principal  part  of  the  trees  planted 
along  the  public  roads  are  supplied  from  this  nursery :  they  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high.  After  being  taken 
up,  they  are  carried  to  a  shed,  and  pruned,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  a,  cellar,  to  protect  them  from  the  ft'ost  till  wanted. 
Shrubs  of  the  more  tender  kinds  are  taken  up  and  planted  in 
earth  in  cellars;  where  they  remain  till  spring,  when  they 
are  sent  to  their  final  destination.  The  principal  object  in 
removing  the  trees  before  they  are  wanted  for  the  plantations 
is,  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  labours  and  cropping  of 
the  nursery  in  the  spring :  every  thif^g  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  national  gardening  in  Germany,  going  on  in 
the  most  systematic  and  scientific  manner. 

The  nursery  of  M.  Falcke,  at  Nuremburg,  is  situated  in 
the  town ;  but  it  contains  a  number  of  select  plants  in  pits« 
In  November,  1828,  we  found  a  frame  of  ranunculus,  and 
another  of  anemone,  in  full  flower ;  in  a  green-house.  Cam* 
p4nula  pyramidalis,  twelve  feet  high,  and  covered  with  bios* 
soms ;  sixty  sorts  of  pelargoniums,  fifteen  sorts  of  Camellia, 
and  twelve  sorts  of  Chrysanthemum.  The  green-house  plants 
yrere  chiefly  those  of  Oxe  Cape :  but  even  in  England  they 
would  have  been  considered  a  respectable  collection.  In  the 
frames  were  300  sorts  of  carnations;  no  pinks,  which  are 
little  cultivated  in  Germany;  140  sorts  of  auriculas;  with 
stocks,  many  sorts  in  flower ;  violets,  mignonette,  &c.  In  a 
cellar  under  the  seedshop,  among  barrels  of  beer,  tubs  of 
saueT'^kraiit^  and  piles  of  apples  and  potatoes,  covered  with 
Straw,  we  found  cabbages,  endive,  and  broccoli  planted  in 
earth ;  pomegranates,  figs,  and  Althaea  frutex  in  tubs,  and 
1000  pots  of  Hydrangea*  M.  Falcke  deals  chiefly  in  seeds, 
and  has  another  garden,  or  rather  large  field,  at  some  dis« 
tance  from  Nuremburg,  where  these  and  other  commoner 
nursery  articles  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  soil,  for 
some,  miles  round  Nuremburg  is  a  warm  dry  sand,  and  it  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  the  growth  of  garden  seeds,  which 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  to  France,  England,  and  Turkey.  Clover  seeds  are 
)iere  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  even  the  seeds  of  tobacco, 
and  asparagus.  What  is  remarkable  (considering  the  climate)  > 
is,  that  larse  quantities  of  tuberoses,  Uger  flowers,  hyacinths, 
narcissi  of  difierent  kinds,  Amar^lli^  formosissima,  and 
Guernsey  lily,  are  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  this  warm  sand, 
Jn  the  year  1827>  M.  Falcke  sent  2800  double  tuberoses  to 
pne  hpuse  in  Petersburgh. .  He  sends  a  great  quantity  of 
seeds  annually  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     On  the  whole,  he  is 
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of  opinion  that  there  are  more  garden  seeds  raised  in  die 
neigobourhood  of  Nuremburg  than  there  is  round  any  other 
city  in  Europe,  and  that  the  next  greatest  quantity  is  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurth.    The  seeds  are  grown  for 
the  dealers  by  a  particular  description  of  cultivators,  who 
answer  to  the  seed*farmers  of  England. 
.    Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Bavaria,  we  shall  here  give  a  general  outline  of  the  system  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  royd,  or  government,  gardens  are 
managed.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  government  officer^  * 
bearing  the  title  of  director-general  of  gardens,  who  has  an 
office,  consisting  of  several  rooms,  in  a  building  in  Munich, 
containing  other  govemtfient  offices.     The  present  director- 
general  is  M.  Charles  Sckell,  nephew  to  the  late  Chevalier 
Louis  Sckell,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  landscape-gar« 
dening,  and  father  of  that  department  of  our  art  in  Bavaria. 
In  M.  Sckell's  office  is  a  clerk  or  secretary,  and  a  draughtsman^ 
In  this  office  there  are  plans  of  all  the  royal  and  government 
gardens  and  nurseries  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  manuscript 
volume  belonging  to  each  plan;  in  which  is  kept,  by  the 
secretary,  a  r^ular  account,  or  journal,  of  all  that  passes 
between  the  director-general  and  the  intendant  of  the  par- 
ticular plan  or  garden,  whether  in  regard  to  orders  given, 
work  done,  produce  disposed  of,  or  repairs,  alterations,  &c; 
There  is  also  an  excellent  library,  chiefly  of  books  on  land- 
scape-gardening and  rural  architecture,  and  a  complete  set  of 
insti*unients   for  surveying,   mapping,   drawing,   &c.      The 
director^general  has  also  a  book  for  himself,  in  which  he 
enters  a  short  abstract  of  all  his  transactions,  referring  to  the 
other  books  for  details.     For  example,  suppose  on  this  29th 
of  June  the  director  wrote  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  nur- 
sery at  Schleissheim,  he  would  make  an  entry  in  his  own  book 
thus :  —  **  June  29th.    Wrote  to  M.  B.  at  Schleissheim  as  to 
repairing  the  outer  gate:    see  S.  J.  (Schleissheim  Journal), 
p.  1020."     At  that  page  of  the  Schleissheim  Journal  would 
be  found  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent,  and  before  it  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence,  or  an  account  of  the  transactions,  which  led 
po  the  writing  of  that  letter. 

\.  To  each  of  the  public  gardens  or  government  nurseries 
there  is  an  intendant,  or  manager,  who  has  also  his  office^ 
icontaining  a  good  garden  library,  a  tool  and  seed  room  ad- 
joining, in  which  garden  instruments,  such  as  knives,  saws, 
hedge-bills,  &c,  and  seeds  are  kept;  as  well  as  various  other 
garden  articles,  not  suitable  for  being  placed  in  the  open  shedd. 
The  principal  piece  of  furniture  is  a  desk,  in  which  is  kept  a 
large  manuscript  book  for  -entering  all  die  correspondence 
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die  direcfor-general,  apd  otker  books  of  the  usual  ldnd» 
for  payments  and  receipts.  Whenever  the  director-general 
proposes  to  do  any  thing  of  importance,  he  communicated 
directly  Mrlth  the  king.  For  example :  before  M.  Sckell  gave 
BS  copies  of  j%.  9^*,  and  a  number  of  other  plans  of  Bavarian 
gardens,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  sent  iip  a  note,  request*^ 
k)g  permission  to  do  so.^  The  king  granted  it  ^t  once,  by 
writing  a  few  words  on  the  margin  of  the  note,  and  returning 
it  to  M.  Sckell,  who  showed  it  to  us.  Every  thing  is  done  in 
an  equally  prompt  and  business-like  manner,  alike  creditable 
to  master  and  servant 

jigrictdture  in  Bavaria.  — -  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  visit  Bavaria  was,  to  obtain  some  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  present  state  of  its  agriculture,  in  order  to  correct 
what  we  had  said  on  that  subject  in  the  historical  part  of  the 
first  edition  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  The  inform- 
ation there  given  was  derived  entirely  from  books :  but,  though 
some  of  these  were  of  very  recent  publication,  «uch  as  a  new 
Edinburgh  Gazetteer  in  several  volumes,  yet  in  none  of  them 
was  there  one  word  on  the  state  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
improvement  in  Bavaria,  which  did  not  apply  to  a  period  pre- 
vious to  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution ;  it| 
short,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Considering  that 
jten  years  of  general  peace  had  elapsed  when  the  first  edition 
pi  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  was  published,  this  may 
appear  surprising;  but  the  truth  is,  that  even  now,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  peace,  there  are  many  states  in  Germany  of 
which  we  know  very  little. 

Bavarian  agriculture,  previously  to  the  first  French  revolu*^ 
tion,  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  less  advanced  than  that  of 
any  other  state  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  remained  stationary 
iox  ages.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
>va$  the  property  of  the  religious  establishments ;  and  the 
jpapital,  Munich,  was,  as  the  German  name  (Miinchen)  im^ 
plies,  the  City  of  Monks.  When,  however,  the  estates  of  the 
religious  establishments  were  sold,  they  were  chiefly  divided 
into  lots  so  small  that  almost  every  individual  who  was  head 
of  a  family  became  a  purchaser.  These  purchases  were  made 
at  very  low  prices,  on  long  credits;  and  a  very  great  number 
of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  were  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  occupant  in  a  terminable  annuity;  that  is,  he  paid 
p,  fixed  rent  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  the 
land  became  his  own  freehold.  The  labourers,  who  had  thus 
(suddenly  become  proprietors,  had,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
yiously  cultivated  the  same  lands  for  the  religious  establish- 
jQ^ntSy  and  therefore,  the  ex^nal  change  was,  at  first,  hardly 
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applif etit  Eveiy  estate^  hoirev^f  iibottnding  in  timber  Aiid 
in  stone  for  building,  and  great  part  of  the  country  being  oil 
a  basis  of  limestone  rock  or  limestone  gravely  facilities  were 
readily  afforded  for  a  labourer  to  enlarge  his  cottage,  and  t^ 
add  to  it  the  necessary  agricultural  buildings.  Scarcely  any 
outlay  was  required  from  him  but  labour;  and,  as  the  produce 
was  entirely  for  his  own  benefit,  and  for  that  of  his  family^  his 
exertions  were  extraordinary.  By  degrees,  cottage  dwelungsy 
of  a  somewhat  improved  description,  and  small  farm-houses 
and  farmeries,  appeared  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  soil  was  most  rich ;  not,  however,  detached,  as  in  Britain^ 
but  chiefly  congregated  together  in  small  villages*  The  system 
of  culture  did  not,  at  first,  improve  as  a  system ;  but^  the 
^common  operations  of  the  established  practice  being  more 
carefully  performed,  better  crops  were  produced.  Ultimately^ 
however,  the  system  became  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  national  education  that  was  established  when 
the  monasteries  were  put  down ;  and  by  the  teaching  of  agri« 
culture  and  gardening,  both  by  books  and  examples,  in  these 
schools.  One  of  the  first  consequences  was  an  improved  rotation 
of  crops.  We  have  already  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  a 
preceding  volume  (Vol.  IV.  p.  494.),  and  have  only  further  t6 
observe,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  details  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Bavaria  have  or^inated  with  M.  Hazzi,  an 
agricultural  writer,  and  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  in 
Munich.  The  activity  and  patriotic  benevolence  of  this  gentle* 
man  are  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  exer* 
tions  that  a  piece  of  ground  was  added  to  every  parochial 
school  in  Bavaria,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  scholars  in  their 
leisure  hours,  under  the  direction  of  the  master.  In  these 
schools,  Hazzi's  catechisms  of  gardening,  of  agriculture,  of 
domestic  economy  and  cookery,  of  forest  culture,  of  orchard 
4culture,  and  others,  all  small  i2mo  volumes,  with  woodcuts, 
sold  at  about  4(/.  each,  are  taught  to  all  the  boys ;  and  those 
of  gardening,  the  management  of  silkworms,  and  domestic 
economy,  to  the  girls.  iSince  these  schools  have  come  into 
action,  an  entirely  new  generation  of  cultivators  has  arisen ; 
akid  the  consequence  is,  that  agriculture  in  Bavaria,  and 
especially  what  may  be  called  cottage  agriculture  and  eco« 
nomy,  is,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  it  is  any  where  else  in  the  central 
states  of  Germany :  at  all  events,  we  can  affirm  that  we  never 
saw  finer  crops  of  drilled  Swedish  and  common  turnips,  or 
finer  surfaces  of  young  clovers,  than  we  observed  along  the 
roadsides  in  October  and  November,  1828.  The  fences,  also, 
were  generally  in  perfect  order,  and  a  degree  of  neatness 
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appeared  about  the  cottages  which  is  far  from  common  either 
in  France  or  Germany.  These  remarks  are  not  the  result  of 
observations  made,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  from  the  cabriolet 
of  a  public  diligence,  but  from  deliberate  inspection,  and 
jfrom  entering  many  of  the  cottages  and  schools.  To  enable 
us  Uy  do  this,  we  travelled,  every  where  in  Germany,  in  a 
private  carriage,  and  never  in  the  dark.  We  had  also,  ais  wq 
have  before  stated,  the  advantage,  while  in  Munich,  of  con« 
stant  intercourse  with  M.  Hazzi,  M.  Sckell,  and  other  members 
c>f  the  Agricultural  Society;  with  the  chief  engineer,  Baader^ 
who  had  been  many  years  in  Scotland ;  with  Baron  Eichthalj 
the  proprietor  of.  a  large  estate,  on  which  he  has  introduced 
the  Scotch  husbandry,  and  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  in 
London ;  and  with  his  very  intelligent  tenant,  an  East  Lothian 
farmer.  The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  information  procured^ 
and  of  the  observations  made,  is,  that  we  think  the  inhabit-^ 
ants  of  Bavaria  promise  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already, 
among  tlie  happiest  people  in  Germany.  The  climate  of 
the  country  will  prevent  its  agriculture  and  gardening  from 
advancing  beyond  a  certain  point;  but  to  that  point  both  will 
very  soon  be  carried. 

So  desirous  is  the  government  of  improving  not  only  th^ 
agriculture,  but  even  the  face  of  the  country,  that  they  have 
a  standing  commission,  consisting  of  counsellors,  engineers^ 
architects,  and  the  landscape-gardener  Sckell,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  improvements  in  the  direction  of  public 
roads,  canals,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and  gardens,  national 
forests,  but,  above  all,  for  linine  the  public  roads  with  trees* 
These  trees  are  in  some  places,  m  the  suburbs  of  towns,  chiefly 
ornamental ;  in  others  they  are  fruit  trees,  or  mulberry  trees 
cultivated  for  the  silkworm  (a  catechism  on  the  manage^ 
ment  of  which  is  also  published  by  M.  Hazzi) ;  and,  where 
nothing  more  profitable  or  ornamental  will  grow,  forest  trees. 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  mile-^ 
stones  and  to  the  guide-posts,  neither  of  which  are  wanting 
on  any  road.  The  guide-posts  are  generally  painted  black, 
with  the  letters  in  white  or  red,  the  black  contrasting  better 
with  the  snow,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  covers  the 
ground  for  six  months  in  every  year.  Some  of  the  mile« 
stones  have  a  bench  of  stone,  forming  a  plinth  or  base 
around  them,  as  a  seat ;  others,  where  stone  is  not  so  plentiful, 
have  a  semicircular  area  of  turf  round  them,  bounded  by 
a  bench  of  the  same  material,  as  ^  seat,  and  planted  behind 
with  poplars  or  other  trees.  The  neatness  with  which  these 
turf  benches,  and  the  ditehes  or  other  fences,  and  also  the 
grass  margins  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  are  kept  far  sur-* 
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Eisses  any  diing  of  the  kind  which  we  hkve  eVer  seen  in 
ritatn.  With  us,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  met  with  in 
the  pnblic  roads,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  accident,  either  in 
the  situation  or  circumstances  of  the  road;  or  arises  from  the 
appointment  of  a  road  surveyor  who  happens  fo  have  at 
once  some  taste,  and  more  tnan  ordinary  fiicilities  for  dis^^ 
plajring  it  In  Bavaria,  the  whole  is  the  result  of  design  and 
system^  the  entire  management  of  the  roads  being  m  the 
hands  of  the  government*  The  same  ought  certainly  to  be 
(he  case  in  this  country ;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  adopt  one  general  system  of  improvement* 
'  The  towns  in  Bavaria,  and  more  especially  those  of 
larger  size,  are  vigilantly  attended  to  by  the  commission 
mentioned ;  partly  because  the  present  king  has  some  taste 
for  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  partly  because  acchitec" 
tural  improvement  tells  more  immediately  than  any  others 
New  bridges,  public  buildings,  churches,  and  palaces  have 
l3een  erected  or  repaired  at  Munich ;  and  the  public,  when 
we  were  there,  were  complaining  loudly  of  the  enormous 
sums  which  were  then  being  lavishly  expended  on  two  royal 
palaces.  Unlike  our  own,  however,  they  were  at  least  in 
good  taste,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  view  of  one  of  them,  which 
we  have  elsewhere  given.*  The  truth  is,  the  revenue  of  the 
pountry  is  too  small  for  the  consumption  of  immense  sums  in 
the  erection  of  palaces,  more  especially  while  there  is  so 
much  room  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  formation 
of  railroads  and  canals*  The  Chevalier  Baader  has  a 
magnificent  plan  for  connecting  -Munich  with  the  Bbijae  and 
the  Danube,  by  means  of  a  railroad;  which  would  not  have 
cost  more  than  what  has  been  laid  out  by  the  present  king  in 
erecting  a  gallery  (^.  109.  p.  401.)  for  statues  and  sculptures^ 
another  of  immense  sisse  for  pictures,  and  two  palaces;'  and 
in  purchasing  the  statues,  pictures,  and  furniture  required 
to  completie  these  buUdings*  These  galleries  and  palaces 
may  no  doubt  bring  some  travellers  to  Munich,  but  the  railr 
]road  alluded  to  would  have  diminished  the  distance  between 
France  and  Austria  by  one  half;  would  have  introduced  the 
wines  of  Hungary  to  the  British  market,  and  would  have 
enriched  every  part  x)f  Bavaria  through  which  it  passed* 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  consumjption  of  capital 
^nd  the  employ mient  of  it 

Qn  the  whole,  Bavaria  is,  we  thinks  the  most  interesting 
country  in  Germany^  in  point  of  cultivation  and  of  civilis? 

*  Encyclopeedia  of  Cottage^  Farai>  and  ViUa  Architecture>  fig.  1661> 
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fitkm*  It  has  naturally  th^  most  severe  climate  of  all  t>f  the 
German  states,  and  yet  it  is  decidedly  far  before  any  of  them 
in  gardening,  and  before  most,  if  not  all,  in  agriculture  and 
jc^ttBLgQ  economy.  Before  the  French  revolutioQ,  it  was  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  superstition  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of 
the  German  states,  but  it  is  now  equal  to  die  first  of  then 
in  point  of  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  happiness.  > 

(2\>  be  continued,') 


Art.  II.  Notices  of  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Swedeny 
by  Professor  Agardh  of  Lund ;  toith  a  Plan  of  the  Botanic 
Garden    of  Lund,   communicated  by  M.  Petersen,  of  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Copenhagen.  1 

z 

[Professor  Agardh,  with  whom  we  have  corresponded 
for  some  years,  having  called  on  us  at  Bayswater  during  his 
Jate  visit  to  England,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  showing 
bim  the  pages  of  our  Eneyclop€edia  of  Gardening  which  relate 
-to  the  history  of  gardening  in  Sweden.  l%ese  he  took 
home  with  him,  and  returned  them  in  a  day  or  two  with 
the  following  letter,  which  we  give  in  the  professor's  own 
words ;  and  cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time,  from  expressing 
our  astonishment  and  admiration  that  a  foreigner  who,  as  he 
told  us,  had  taught  himself  our  lantfnage  entirely  from  books, 
•should  be  able,  not  only  to  speak  it,  but  to  write  it,  with  so 
much  correctness,  and  even  eloquence.] 

Sir, 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  gardening  was  in  high 
repute  in  Sweden.  The  nobility,  especially  those  of  the 
southern  province,  Scania,  or,  as  you  call  it,  Schonen,  par 
tronised  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  sent  young  gardeners  to 
Holland,  in  order  that  they  might  there  perfect  themselves  in 
their  art.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  practical  direction 
which  at  that  time  all  sciences  had  taken  in  Sweden,  and 
partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  government ;  it  then  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  party  generally  called  <<  Hats,"  whose 
grand  olject  was  to  animate  the  industry  and  encourage  the 
productions  of  the  country.  But  that  party  having  been, 
about  the  year  1766,  overpowered  by  another  party,  called 
the  ^^  Bonnets,"  whose  chief  object  was  the  saving  of  moneys 
and,  finally,  liberty  totally  vanishing  by  the  revolution  of 
I772|  gardening,  like  all  other  industrious  occupations,  by 
degrees  died  away,  and  is  now  only  perceptible  in  the  few 
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remtiants  which  still  exist  of  its  former  eticouragettient. 
Among  these  remnants,  the  culture  of  the  noble  fruits,  as  of 
pine-apples,  peaches,  apricots,  in  the  greater  gardens  of 
Scania,  is  so  extensive,  that  a  surplus,  not  consumed  by  the 
families  in  the  possession  of  the  ganlens,  is  every  year  offered 
at  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  oflen  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  sold. 

A  branch  of  gardening,  which  was  highly  encouraged 
during  the  period  when  that  art  was  at  its  zenith,  was  the 
culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree  for  feeding  silkworms. 
The  party  above  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  <'  Hats" 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  this  species  of 
industry  in  Sweden.  Many  thousand  trees  were  planted  id 
Lund ;  silkworms  were  bred  in  ^reat  quantities,  and  the  silk 
produced  was  found  excellent  ror  fabricating  the  different 
articles  usually  manufactured  from  it;  the  culture  had,  in- 
deed, every  prospect  of  success  to  «  very  great  extent,  when, 
in  a  moment,  the  party  called  the  *^  Bonnets,''  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  helm,  strudc  this  as  well  as  all  the 
other  efforts  of  national  industry  with  destruction  and  death. 
The  mulberry  trees  were  not  even  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  where  already  an  Italian  landscape  was  extending 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  traveller;  they  were^ 
in  a  Vandalic  manner,  eradicated,  to  make  room  for  com, 
and  the  few  lefl  were  only  those  in  the  botanic  garden  and  in 
private  plantations.  These  still  remain,  and  bear  witness  to 
(the  union,  in  the  former  party,  of  widely  extended  views  for 
encouraging  articles  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  increase 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  with  a  kind  and  bene- 
volent wish  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  At  a  later  period,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree 
has  been  renewed  under  high  protection ;  and  if  these  trees 
caiji  be  made  to  prosper  in  Scania,  the  only  province  where 
they  can  thrive  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
severe  winters  and  late  springs,  we  hope  they  may  be  grown 
with  success,  provided  the  establishments  connected  with 
them  be  combined  with  other  public  institutions,  and  pro>* 
tected  by  judicious  laws. 

The  good  intentions  for  promoting  gardening,  which  you 
have  attributed,  in  your  Emydopadiaf  to  the  ^'^  Swedish 
nobility,"  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  Swedish  pro- 
prietors (the  ground  in  our  country  being  equally  open  to 
nobility  and  other  citizens),  have  lately  been  partly  carried 
into  execution,  through  horticultural  associations  (one  for  the 
northern  and  the  other  for  the  southern  provinces),  which 
have  been  established,  and  encouraged  with  the  utmost  zeaL 
The  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  being  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
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vei*sity  in  Lund,  has  given  the  use  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
this  university  to  the  southern  horticultural  association,  and 
has  thus  united  scientific  instruction  with  useful  practical 
application.  This  association  has  also  connected  itself  with 
the  greatest  nursery  in  Germany,  that  of  M.  Booth,  in  Ham- 
burg (a  man  who  maintains  his  reputation  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  seems  to  desire  more  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  innocent  and  most  delightful  branch  of  human  luxury, 
than  his  own  gain) ;  and  in  this  manner  has  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  basis  of  a  sure  and  durable  influence. 

The  northern  association,  which  has  its  centre  in  Stockholm, 
was  established  by  the  highly  esteemed  Pontin,  physician  to 
the  king,  and  has,  iri  the  greater  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  and 
in  the  multitude  of  its  members,  a  counterbalance  against  a 
rude  climate  and  a  less  advantageous  situation. 

From  these  facts  it  will  appear  evident  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that   Sweden  will  one  day  partake  in  the 

feneral  interest  for  gardening,  which,  during  the  last  century, 
as  arisen  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  which  now 
forms  the  finest  bloom  of  civilisation.  If  Sweden  has  hitherto 
been  backward  in  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  circum- 
stances which  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  private  persons 
to  counteract,  but  which  will  ultimately  give  way  to  a  better 
public  spirit 

It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  the  English  style  of  gar- 
dening is  not  so  generally  adopted  in  Sweden  as  in  other 
countries.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  high  and  picturesque 
beauties  of  the  country  itself;  as  all  that  art  could  produce 
in  Sweden  would  be  surpassed  by  nature,  and  the  exertions 
of  human  invention  would  be  only  a  caricature  of  her  divine 
sublimity. 

It  was  to  me  very  surprising,  and  in  the  same  moment 
very  pleasing,  to  find  in  your  EncyclopcBdia  a  plan  of  the 

farden  of  Lund,  very  correctly  laid  down.  You  have  very 
indly  attributed  the  inferiority  of  this  garden  to  the  small 
sum  allowed  for  its  support,  which  is,  in  fact,  still  less  than 
you  supposed.  I  hope  that,  partly  by  its  connection  with  the 
southern  horticultural  association,  and  partly  by  the  care  of 
the  present  gardener,  M^  Lundbuz,  this  garden  will  now 
commence  a  new  era  of  developement ;  and  that  I,  hereafter, 
may  be  able  to  send  you  accounts  of  increasing  interest 
taken  in  gardening,  ana  of  the  improvement  of  horticulture 
in  Sweden,  spreading  from  this  once  insignificant  garden. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Newton^s  Hotels  Leicester  Square^  C.  A.  Agardh. 

London^  May  16.  183S. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  4-5.  e  b 
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[The  plan  alluded  to  above  {Jig.  lid.)  was  sent  us,  together 
with  the  following  description,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Jens  Peter  Petersen,  of  the  Royal  Grardens  of  Copenhagen.] 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Lund  was  founded 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  professors 
and  directors  have  been  Andrew  Lidbeck,  A.  J.  Retzius,  and 
the  distinguished  C.  A.  Agardh.  The  gardener,  in  1826,  was 
O.  J.  N.  Morch ;  but  is  now  M.  Lundbuz.  The  garden  con- 
tains about  two  and  a  half  English  acres ;  the  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  gravelly  cW  and  mould;  and  the  surface  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular.    The  following  are  its  details :  — 


A,  The  botanic  jcarden.  B,  The  new  arboretum. 
c.  The  plantation. 

1,  Old  academy.  2,  New  academy. 

S,  The  astronomical  observatory. 

4^  Vestibule  to  the  academy. 

5,  Anatomical  theatre  orer  the  sama 

6,  Conservatory.  7,  Stove. 

6,  6ardener*8  hoose.  9^  Conservatory. 

10,  Conservatory.  11,  Stove 

18,  Lecture  room. 

tS^  Arran^ments  of  herbaceous  plants,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  natural  system. 

14,  Arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15,  Annual  plants.  16,  New  arboretum. 

17,  Medicinal  plants. 

18,  Rockwork,  or  lapidarium. 

19,  Old  infirmary.         90,  New  infirmary, 
fil,  Ljring-in  hospital 

9^  Storehouse  and  kitchen  for  the  lying.in 

hospital. 
83,  Place  of  exercise  for  invalids. 
9^  Garden  of  medicinal  herbs  for  the  hospital 


25,  Area  for  gymnastic  exercises; 

26,  Campus  experimentalis  (field  for  trying 

experiments). 

27,  Seminarium  (seed  place). 

28,  Pinetum  (vanous  species  of  pines). 

29,  Acerinum  (various  species  of  acers). 
SO,  Fruticetum  (a  collection  of  shrubs). 

31,  Hedge  of  box,  6  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 

6  feet  high. 

32,  The  house  of  Professor  Agardh. 
S3k  34, 35,  Private  houses. 

36,  Square  called  Little  Square. 

37,  Street  called  Broad  Street 

38,  Churchyard,  now  a  garden. 
39, 40, 41,  Private  housesi 

4Sj  In  the  direction  of  42  is  another  house  be. 

longing  to  Professor  Agardh. 
43,  Private  house  44, 45,  Streets. 

46, 47.  House  and  garden  of  the  Academical 

Association. 
48,  street  49,  Bi8hop*s  house 

50,  Private  houses. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  box  thrives  here  remarkably 
well ;  there  being  hedges  of  that  shrub  upwards  of  six  feet 
high.  The  tender  plants  are  said  to  thrive  here  better  than 
in  the  garden  at  Copenhagen.  The  herbaceous  plants  are 
arranged  according  to .  Professor  Agardh's  Aphorismi  Plan" 
tarum;  each  genus  being  planted  by  itself.  There  are  a 
good  many  si)ecies  of  trees  and  shrubs,  though  but  few 
North  American  plants.  The  green-houses  contain  the 
plants  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  but  few  natives  of  the  Cape, 
or  of  New  Holland,  The  most  remarkable  plants  in  the 
stoves  are  the  banana  and  the  date.  The  hot-houses  are 
heated  by  German  stoves,  in  which  wood  is  burned  as  fuel. 
The  garden  has  no  library,  herbarium,  or  collection  of  seeds ; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
entire  expense  of  the  establishment,  including  the  gardener's 
salary,  seldom  exceeds  50/.  a  year.  The  total  number  of 
species  in  this  garden,  in  1829,  was  2300.  An  arboretum 
was  planted  there  by  M.  Moreh,  and  also  a  shrubbery  in  the 
English  style.  A  good  many  white  mulberry  trees  had  been 
propagated,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  the  silkworm ;  but 
the  severe  winter  of  1798  destroyed  most  of  the  trees,  and 
the  culture  has  been  given  up.     The  worms  were  reared  in 
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the  orangery  in  the  botanic  garden;  some  silk  cloth  was 
made,  and  a  fragment  is  still  kept  in  the  museum  at  Lund,  of 
a  piece  of  it  which  was  presented  to  the  queen.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  renew  this  plantation,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  trees  of  the  ^cer  Pseudo-/1£tanus,  introduced  into 
Sweden  from  Holland,  in  the  year  1770. — Jl  P.  P. 


Art.  TII.  Some  Account  of  a  Moral  Fair  held  at  Marseilles  in 
January,  1833,  tvith  a  Lut  of  the  Plants  there  exhibited  for  Sale^ 
By  Viator. 

Sir, 

Ok  passing  through  Marseilles,  I  was  recommended  to 
attend  a  sort  of  floral  fair,  which  is  annually  held  on  St. 
Antony's  day  (the  17th  of  January),  in  the  Place  des  Pr6- 
cheurs,  but  which  this  year  had  been  transferred  to  the  Place 
Noailles,  and  the  adjacent  boulevards.  St.  Antony's  day 
has  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  as  falling  about  the  time 
best  suited  for  the  planting  out  of  seedling  onions,  which  are 
brought  in  great  quantities,  principally  nrom  the  little  town 
of  Auriol,  to  this  fair,  instituted,  probably,  in  early  times, 
solely  for  the  sale  of  this  vegetable.  Another  fair,  said  to  be 
still  more  considerable,  is  held  on  the  public  walk  called  the 
Cours,  on  the  Jour  des  RoiSf  or  Twelfth  Day ;  but  which,  I 
regret,  I  was  unable  to  attend.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
trees,  of  different  sorts,  are  disposed  of  at  these  two  fairs.  Much 
other  agricultural  and  horticultural  business  is  transacted; 
the  nurserymen  vie  with  each  other  in  the  quality  and  variety, 
of  their  collections,  and  the  honest  citizens  of  this  great  town 
provide  themselves  with  flowers  and  plants  to  decorate  their 
alcoves  and  verandas.  A  description,  therefore,  of  that 
which  I  attended,  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
horticulture  around  the  capital  of  Southern  France. 

Armed  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  I  carefully  noted  down  all 
the  species  of  plants  which  were  offered  for  sale,  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles,  and  such  other  observations  a$  I 
was  enabled  to  make.  The  list  which  I  append  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  catalogue  of  all  the  species  cultivated  in 
Provence,  but  merely  of  those  more  usually  in  demand ;  and, 
as  such,  is  iddicative  of  considerable  taste  for  horticultural 
embellishment^  though  scarcely  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  opulent  and  flourishing  community  like  that 
of  Marseilles. 

My  expectations  were  not  greatly  raised.    I  was,  therefore. 
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agreeably  sui*prised,  both  by  the  variety  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  plants  on  sale.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fair 
were  disposed  the  more  delicate  and  exotic  vegetables;  above 
these,  the  hardy  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees;  and  on  the 
boulevards  were  assembled  the  stems  of  olive  trees  and  mul- 
berries, and  trunks  of  elms  and  other  fdrest  trees  infaisceaux 
[bundles]  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  This  disposition, 
ordered  by  the  mayor,  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
ground  gradually  rises  from  the  Place  Noailles  to  the 
boulevards. 

Some  of  the  hardy  plants  and  trees  were  in  moderately 
good  order,  but  many  had,  doubtless,  never  been  moved  since 
their  first  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed ;  and  some  of  the 
indigenous  species,  as  Pinus  halepensis,  Globularia  Alypum, 
and  others,  had  evidently  been  extracted  at  once  from  the 
woods  and  heaths.  In  general,  the  roots  were  in  the  worst 
possible  state  for  planting;  many,  even,  had  been  carefully 
washed  and  cleaned ;  yet  the  venders  were  indignant  at  my 
doubts  as  to  their  growing  on  replantation.  The  appearance 
of  the  exotics  marked  likewise  a  degree  of  cultivation  by  no 
means  advanced.  The  succulent  plants  were  in  a  state  of 
hydropsy,  and  the  rest  phthisical  and  unhealthy.  I  regret, 
for  the  honour  of  Marseillois  gardening,  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  best  collection,  both  as  to  the  health,  variety, 
and  rareness  of  the  species,  had  been  brought  by  sea  from 
Genoa.* 

I  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  articles. 
Fine  elms  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  and  thick  in  proportion, 
fetched  about  20£^  sterling  each.  They  were  all  grafted 
close  to  the  root  with  quick-growing  and  elegant  varie- 
ties, and  were  principally  destined  for  public  walks  and 
avenues.  The  nurseryman,  for  a  small  remuneration,  insures 
their  existence  for  three  years.  This  is  usual  for  the  public 
walks,  which,  when  created  or  renewed,  are  farmed  from  the 
town-councils  by  some  neighbouring  nurseryman.  He  en- 
gages at  the  same  time  to  prune  the  trees,  and  the  product 
of  the  pruning  is  sent  to  the  hospitals.  These  trees  are 
better  pruned  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  experience  acquired  in  the  annual 
and  systematic  dressing  of  the  olive  trees  and  mulberries. 

*  The  backwardness  of  the  south  in  comparison  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  both  in  the  science  and  the  practice  ot  gardening,  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  denied.  From  this  general  condemnation  I  must,  however,  except  the 
Genoese,  and  perhaps  the  Catalonians,  as  far  as  r^ards  culinary  horticul- 
ture :  but,  in  all  these  countries,  too  little  attention  is  jmid  to  the  varieties 
of  the  fruits  they  cultivate;  they  are  mostly  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
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The  branches  are  amputated  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
wounded  part  is  well  chiseled  and  smoothed,  and  sometimes 
painted.  They  appear  to  me,  however,  to  lop  too  much, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  system  recommended  by  Pontey. 
This  custom  they  excuse  under  the  necessity  of  giving  air 
and  light  to  the  roads  and  walks ;  but,  on  this  account,  one 
rarely  or  never  sees  majestic  avenues  like  that  of  Christ 
Church  at  Oxford,  and  some  others  in  Britain ;  and  such  as, 
I  trust,  our  descendants  may  see^  should  the  frequent  exhort- 
ations you  have  so  wisely  given  in  your  earlier  Numbers 
produce  the  effect  which  they  ought  to  have  produced  on  the 
present  generation.  But  I  return  to  my  subject  matter.  The 
roots  of  these  trees  were  cut  close  to  the  stem,  and  their 
heads  entirely  taken  off.  Notwithstanding  this  process,  I 
have  seen  them  sprout  with  vigour  when  replanted ;  and  it  is, 
I  am  told,  rendered  necessary  by  their  having  remained  so 
long  untransplanted.  This  statement  will  apply  to  most  of 
the  forest  trees  noted  in  the  list. 

Scotch  pines  [Plnus  sylvestris],  3  or  4  ft.  high,  fetched 
about  Is.  each.  There  were  but  few  plants,  as  the  climate 
is  not  congenial  to  this  tree.  The  Aleppo  pines  [Pinus 
halep6nsis]  were  much  more  common,  and  sold,  according  to 
their  size,  from  2cL  to  Sd.  each.  For  Juniperus  virginiand 
they  asked  1^.  6d*  Fine  white  mulberries  [M6rus  £lba] 
from  6  to  10  ft.  high,  were  marked  at  Sd.  or  6(/.each;  in 
larger  quantities  they  may  be  had  still  cheaper.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  tree  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  form 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  department,  and  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  extended  of  late  years.  The  council- 
general  offered  a  premium  of  S\d.  for  each  tree  planted ;  and 
it  appears,  that,  during  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  the 
reward  was  claimed  for  upwards  of  12,000.  Many  are  ex- 
ported: in  1825,50,000  large  and  150,000  smaller  trees 
were  shipped  for  Cork,  'in  Ireland.  [For  some  notice  of 
these  trees,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  S39.] 

Large  olive  trees,  5  or  6  ft.  high,  with  large  tronfons  at 
their  roots,  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elms,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  they  had  usually  small  heads  left,  fetched  from 
Is,  to  2^.  each.  They  had  been  raised  from  the  stems  of 
trees  cut  down  much  after  the  fashion  described  by  Virgil  in 
his  Georgics,  This  valuable  tree,  though  cultivated  in  Pro- 
vence long  before  our  present  era,  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
frosts.     Scarcely  a  tree  survived  the  frost  of  1819-20. 

Good-sized  lemon  and  orange  trees  fetched  about  Is.  6d.f 
smaller-sized  Is.  Sd,  Great  importations  take  place  from 
CSenoa,    and   large  plantations   have   been   created   in  this 
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neighbourhood ;  but  as  yet  Hi^res  and  Nice  are  the  only 
spots  where  these  delightful  trees  flourish,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees. 

For  the  rarer  green-house  plants  in  the  list  they  generally 
asked  from  Is.  to  45.  Large  plants  of  Pad6nia  arb6rea 
[^MoAtan]  sold  for  85. ;  smaller  plants  fetched  4^. ;  Echev^r/a 
coccmea,  7d.;  C&ssia  tomentosa,  larse  plants.  Is.  Sd.;  jas- 
mines, 2^d.  to  5(L ;  and  so  in  proportion. 

I  have  since  visited  some  of  the  nurseries :  they  are  of  yery 
small  extent.  It  is  calculated  that  all  the  nursery  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  do  not  exceed  three 
hectares  and  a  half,  or  about  seven  acres.*  The  most  con- 
spicuous  is  that  of  M.  Rougier,  who  has  a  small  hot-house 
and  green-house,  and  cultivates  some  rare  species.  From 
want  of  space,  he  propagates  but  few  plants,  renewing  his 
stock  from  the  nurseries  at  Lyons.  The  only  collection  of 
any  merit  is  that  of  the  Count  de  Feliz.  After  this  comes 
La  Fleuridey  formerly  a  fine  establishment,  but  the  pleasure 
grounds  have  lately  been  converted  into  an  orange  garden 
by  its  present  possessor.  The  Marquis  of  Cavagnac  has  an 
elegant  garden  at  St.  Marthe;  and  the  ancient  parks  of  the 
Aygalades ;  Gemenos,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Al- 
bertas ;  and  the  Chateau  Borelly,  remains  of  the  magnificence 
of  former  times,  contain  some  fine  trees,  and  merit  a  visit. 
The  bastides,  or  country-houses  of  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
show  as  yet  but  little  evidence  of  good  taste.  There  is  a 
lamentable  backwardness  in  knowledge  even  amongst  the 
upper  classes  of  the  southern  French ;  and  the  culture  of 
the  soil  will  doubtless  profit  by  its  future  extension  amongst 
all  ranks. 

Should  this  communication  appear  to  you  of  sufficient  in- 
terest, I  shall  be  happy,  at  some  future  time,  to  send  you  a 
sketch  of  my  visit  to  the  experimental  garden  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Pomona  Italiana^  Count  George  Gallesio, 
at  Finale,  and  of  the  great  nursery  establishment  of  MM. 
Audibert,  at  Tarascon.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Marseilles^  F^bruaty  15.  1838.  Viator. 

[We  shall  be  extremely  obliged  by  the  proposed  communi- 
cations on  the  very  interesting  gardens  alluded  to,  and  wish 
much  that  the  author  of  tlie  above  excellent  paper  would 
favour  us  also  with  some  notices  of  the  gardening  and  botany 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  other  countries  from  which  he  has  sent 

♦  See  the  excellent  Statislics  of  the  Department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  by  the  Count  de  Villeneuve. 
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Floral  Fair  at  Marseilles. 


home  so  many  new  and  beautiftil  plants  during  the  last  six 
or  seven  years.  —  CondJ] 

Catalogue  of  Plants  exhibited  for  Sale,  on  January  17.  1833, 

in  the  Place  Noailles,  at  Marseilles. 
h.  Hardy  plants ;  g,  green-house  plants ;  t,  indigenous  plants. 
A^hies  pectinata^  h ;  excejsa,  h ;  and    J'l^ans  regiay  h. 


41ba,  h, 
Acaaa  farnesiana,  h ;  lophdntha,  g ; 

k>ngifblia,  g ;  and  JuUMsiirtf  h, 
Ag^ye  americana,  h, 
AioQ  vera,  A. 
Aloysia  citriodora,  h, 
i^rbutus  CTnedo,  h  i. 


ilmf  gdalus  commCiniB,  h ;    armeni-    X>krix  C^rus,  h. 


Jiinlperus  Ox^cedrus,  h  t;  and  vir- 

gini&na,  h^ 
Lonf cera    perfoIUita  [?  grfita]^  h  i ; 

and  jap6nica,  g, 
Xllium  c^ndidum,  h  i. 
Zaurus  n6bilis,  h  i. 
Lilac  vulgaris,  h. 


aca,  h ;  and  P^rsica,  h» 
i^rtemisia  arg^ntea,  g. 
ij^triplex  ^alimus,  h  i. 
^uxus  sempervirens,  h  i ;  and  bale- 

drica,  h. 
Camellia  jap6nica,  g. 
Cassia  tomentdsa,  g. 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus,  h, 
Cereus    flagellif6rmis,  g;    triangu-    iS^erium  Oleander,  A. 

Rris,  g;  and  peruvianus,  g.  CKcymum  ^asflicum,  g, 

C^rcis  (Siliqu&strum,  h  t.  OMea  europ£e^l^  h  i. 

Citrus  ikfedica,  h ;  and  Aurdntium,  h.    Opuntia  vulgaris,  g. 
Cineraria  j9latanif61ia  [?  ^opulifd-    Passifldra  caerulea,  h. 


aspara- 


Medeola     [Myrsiphyllum] 

goides,  g. 
JIfelia  Azedarachy  h, 
Meloc&ctus  communis,  g. 
ilfdrus  dlba,  h. 
Jlf^rtus  commiknis,  h  i, 
J^^arcissus  incomparabilis  in  flower, 

and  bulbs  of  other  species. 


lia],  g. 
Cssalpf nta  Sappan,  g. 
CViedrum  tric6ccum,  h  t. 
Coronilla  glauca,  h  i;    and   stipu- 
.    laris,  h  i. 

Corrse^a  alba,  g ;  and  specidsa,  g, 
CVSmus  mliscula,  h  f. 
Coboe^a  sc&ndens,  g, 
[?]  Choendmeles  jap6nica,  h. 
Cyclamen  eiuropae^um,  h  i, 
Crdssula  l&ctea,  g, 
C^bus  i^abumum,  h. 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  h. 
Dianthus  Caryophjllus,  h, 
iPaphne  odora,  s, 
Echeveria  coccuiea,  g, 
SricsL  mediterr.,  h  i ;  arb6rea,  h, 
Eriob6trya  japdnica,  h. 
Genista  monosperma,  h. 
Georgina,  tubers  of  several  kinds,  h, 
Globulstria  Alypum,  h  i. 
6rn!dium  jsini^Iium,  g. 
Gymnocladus  canadensis,  k. 
^(^dera  ^lix,  h «. 
^elleborus  niger,  h ;  and  vlridis,  h  t. 
Houstdnia  cocclnea,  g, 
/Hex  ^quifdlium,  h ». 
«/asminum  odoratlssimum,  g;    and 

officinale,  h. 


Pelargdnium  zonale,g ;  trlste,g ;  and 

several  other  species. 
Phaseolus  Caracdlla,  h, 
Phce^nix  dactyllfera,  h, 
Pistacia  vera.  A;  Tereblnthus,  hi; 

and  Zentfscus,  h  i, 
Pyrus    communis,  hi;    and    ilf a- 

lus,  h  t. 
Punica  Granatum,  h  i, 
Qu^rcus  /Hex,  h  i, 
jRanunculus  asidticus,  h. 
Raphi61epis  indica,  h. 
i2hdmnus  ^latemus,  h  i. 
Rides  rubrum,  h, 

i26sa,  various  varieties  and  species. 
Robinia  Pseiid-Jcacia,  h ;  and  his- 

pida,  h, 
iZosmarinus  officinalis,  h  i. 
(Statice  Armeria,  h  i. 
iS'&lvia  officinalis,  h  t. 
Saccharum  officinarum,  g. 
T^marix  g411ica,  h  t. 
71&XUS  baccata,  h  t. 
Tliymus  vulgaris,  h  i, 
Tiim  europse^a,  h  t. 
Tliuja  orientalis,  h, 
Flola  odor^ta,  h  i ;  and  tricolor,  h  f. 
Fitis  vinifera,  h. 
riburnum  Tinus,  h  i. 
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Art.  IV,      Observations  on  several  Gardens  in  England.      By 
Mr,  William  Sanders,  Nurseryman,  Bristol. 

{Continued from  p.  17.) 

July  15.  1832.  —  Longleat^  the  very  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bath,  is  situated  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Warminster,  The  drive  to  Longleat  from  that  city  is  of  a 
highly  rural  character  ;  and^  on  emerging  from  it,  the  eye  is 
enchanted  by  the  view  of  a  spacious  plain,  of  gently  undu*. 
lated  surface,  and  immediately  below  stands  the  princely 
mansion,  on  every  side  rich  with  picturesque  scenery;  to 
the  right  stretches  a  lucid  sheet  of  water,  backed  by  a  fine 
plantation ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  wide  extent  of  the  domain,  which  bestows  on  it  much 
such  a  character  as  comports  with  our  ideas  of  nobility.  A. 
neat  and  well-kept  flower-garden,  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style, 
adjoins  the  mansion ;  and  in  its  centre,  immediately  fronting  a 
large  orangery,  stands  a  marble  vase,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
which,  if  my  information  be  correct,  once  adorned  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome.  At  pleasure,  a  jet  d'eau  throws  up 
its  refreshing  showers,  and  imparts,  in  a  summer's  evening, 
a  delicious  oddur  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  short 
distance  to  the  west,  and  closely  connected  with  the  mansion, 
stands  a  splendid  pile  of  buildings,  appropriated  as  stables 
and  offices,  well  assorting  with  the  magnificence  of  the  house 
The  kitchen-garden  is  removed,  perhaps  inconveniently,  far 
fi*om  the  house ;  but  this  is  preferable,  in  my  mind,  to  the. 
situation  in  which  it  is  too  frequently  found.  A  rather 
awkward  site  has  been  chosen  for  it,  as  it  occupies  the  two 
sides  of  a  valley,  running  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It 
is,  however,  well  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  fine  woods.  To 
the  south  it  is  more  thinly  studded  with  trees;  good  sub- 
stantial walls  enclose  the  whole ;  but  the  wall  trees  appear  to 
have  seen  their  best  days.  The  soil  is  of  a  sti^T  nature,  not 
very  congenial  to  the  growth  of  early  vegetables ;  but,  as  a 
compensation,  it  will  withstand  the  summer's  drought.  The 
hot-houses,  which  had  become  old  and  decayed,  were,  when  I 
saw  them,  being  replaced  by  structures  of  a  more  elegant 
and  useful  character,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Aeon.  Behind  the  houses,  an  excellent  row  of 
sheds  was  also  in  course  of  erection,  well  adapted  for  the 
various  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  orderly 
keeping  which  pervaded  the  many  drives,  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  several  individuals  who  superintend  the  estate. 
On  leaving  Longleat,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards 
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Stourhead^  the  peculiarly  rural  seat  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, 
replete  with  fascinating  sceneir.  The  gardens  are  confined 
to  a  narrow  compass,  and  chiefly  excel  in  possessing  a  very 
numerous  and  splendid  collection  of  pelar^niums.  Sir 
Richard  appropriating  several  houses  solely  to  them.  .Ajnong 
them  are  many  varieties  of  his  own  raising,  and  none  are 
adnutted  but  the  more  rare  and  curious  kinds.  A  drive 
extends  from  the  mansion,  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  along 
the  top  of  a  ridge^  forming  one  side  of  a  valley ;  it  passes  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  former  possessor,  and 
terminates  with  a  tower  beaxin^  the  name  ot  the  patriotic 
Alfred.     Tradition  represents  mis  as  the  spot  where  he 

Elanted  his  victorious  standard  on  his  final  conquest  of  the 
>anes.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  an  extended  view  of 
country  presents  itseli^  comprising  part  of  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire,  with  the 
Welsh  hills  in  the  distance.  Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  valley 
rises  a  spring,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  river  Stoun  At 
some  distance  below,  the  river  is  stopped  by  means  of  a  dam, 
and  forms  a  goodly  sheet  of  water;  both  sides  of  the  vale  are 
clothed  thicluy  with  timber  and  underwood. 

Jidy  17. —-On  returning  to  Warminster,  I  called  at  the 
residence  of Phelp^  Esq.  The  flower-garden  here  is  a  per- 
fect little  paradise ;  seemingly  combining  everv  thing  which 
art,  coupled  with  good  taste,  can  unfold  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Flora  has  here  an  ardent  admirer,  and  her  pro- 
ductions an  assiduous  cultivator.  The  arrangements  of  the 
flower-beds  appear  far  more  judicious,  and  the  plants  more 
appropriately  assorted,  than  is  frequently  the  case.  Mr. 
Fhelp  spares  no  reasonable  expense  in  procuring  whatever 
is  new  and  rare;  thereby  adding  to  the  interest,  while  he 
enhances  the  beauty,  of  his  place.  Nor  is  he  the  less  atten- 
tive to  the  interests  of  horticulture  among  his  neighbours, 
but  generously  contributes  his  support  and  influence  to  the 
neighbouring  horticultural  societies.  May  I  venture  a  hope 
that  such  an  example  will  not  be  lost? 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  called  on  Mr.  Wheeler^ 
Nurseryman^  Warminster.  This  nursery  comprises  a  good 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Several  new  varieties  of 
Calceolaria  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  he  has 
now  several  that  have  not  yet  flowered,  which,  he  thinks, 
promise  well.  His  general  collection  of  exotic  plants  looks 
remarkably  healthy :  in  rearing  camellias  from  cuttings  and 
otherwise,  Mr.  Wheeler  merits  great  credit.  A  very  neat  and 
cheap  form  of  pit,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants,  was 
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in  course  of  erection :  the  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  capital  A, 
the  walls  are  about  one  foot  high,  and  the  lights  are  glazed 
with  small  squares  of  glass,  which  cost  in  Bristol,  ready  cut, 
one  penny  each ;  the  width  of  the  pit  is  about  five  feet,  and 
the  roof  is  glazed  on  both  sides. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bristol^  Feb.  28.  1883.  W.  Sanders. 

(^Tohe  continued,) 


Art.  V.     On  the  Advantages  tohich  inouU  resuUJrom  Gardeners 
not  being  compelled  to  toork  longer  on  a  Saturday  than  Artisans* 

By  SciENTIiE  ET  JUSTXTLS  AmATOR. 

Sir, 

The  system  of  oppression  under  which  the  labouring 
population  has  so  long  groaned  is  so  firmly  established,  and 
blended  so  intimately  with  all  the  relations  by  which  man 
stands  connected  with  his  fellow  man,  that  an  attempt  to 
strike  boldly  at  the  root  of  evils,  and  tear  up  at  once  the  tree 
of  corruption  and  tyranny,  would  rather  tend  to  increase  than 
remedy  our  grievances,  as  such  a  step  Would  be  apt  to  lead 
to  the  total  disorganisation  of  society.  We  must,  for  the 
present  (as  the  surest  method  of  finally  attaining  our  object), 
content  ourselves  with  lopping  ofi*some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
boughs  and  twigs,  so  that,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  we  may 
at  length  have  our  tree  renewed  in  its  branches,  or  engrafted 
with  scions  of  a  more  prolific  nature,  and  better  calculated 
for  promoting  the  solid  enjoyments  of  mankind.  The 
grievance  to  which,  at  present,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
one  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  never 
has  been  adverted  to  by  any  of  your  correspondents;  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me  to  possess  peculiar  odiousness,  principally 
on  account  of  the  invidious  distinction  which  it  sanctions 
between  the  different  orders  of  the  working  classes ;  being  an 
evil  confined  to  the  gardener  and  the  labourer,  and  m>m 
which  the  more  favoured  artisan  is  wholly  free. 

In  reading  that  part  of  the  Encyclopadia  of  Gardening 
where  you  snow  the  advantages  and  time  which  the  young 
gardener  possesses  for  mental  cultivation,  you  state  that  the 
longest  period  he  has  to  labour  is  ten  hours  perday ;  while 
you  must  be  aware  that,  through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
the  period  of  labour  is  ten  hours  and  a  half,  half  an  hour 
only  being  allowed  for  breakfast.  This  custom  is  prevalent 
among  mechanics,  as  well  as  among  gardeners  and  labourers; 
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bdt  mark  the  difference  :  as  .an  equivalent,  the  mechanic 
either  has  his  half  hour  for  tea  every  afternoon,  as  is  often 
practised  about  London,  or  he  leaves  off  working  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon;  while  the  gardener  and 
labourer  must  continue  to  work  on  to  the  usual  period  on 
that  day  as  well  as  on  the  others.  Why,  in  this  respect,  make 
such  a  difference  betwixt  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer? 
Why  give  to  the  one  privileges  which  are  withheld  from  the 
other  ?  While  manufacturers,  &c.,  have  had  their  periods  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  a  constant  succession  of  hardships 
has  long  been  the  fate  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  When 
any  class  of  artisans,  &c.,  is  depressed  in  circumstances,  the 
country  resounds  with  the  intelligence,  petitions  are  poured 
into  Parliament  on  their  behalf,  and  subscriptions  are  entered 
into  to  relieve  their  present  necessities ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  hardships  of  the  humble  labourer's  lot,  how 
few  have  endeavoured  to  improve  his  condition  !  No  beam 
of  light,  as  a  messenger  of  hope,  has  darted  through  the 
gloom  which  overshadows  his  path;  but,  lost,  bewildered,  he 
sinks  into  apathy  and  indifference,  and  becomes  regardless  of 
a  life  which  is  attended  with  so  much  misery  and  oppression. 
In  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  only  happiness  which  the 
labourers  possess,  and  which  renders  their  life  at  all  endur- 
able, seems  to  be  derived  from  their  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  where  they  will  be  set  free  from  their  troubles  and 
their  woes,  and  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  repose. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  seeming  digression,  as  I  revert 
to  the  subject  more  immediately  in  question. 

It  must,  at  the  first  glance,  be  apparent,  that  many  advan- 
tages would  be  the  result  of  placing  gardeners  and  labourers, 
in  respect  to  their  Saturday's  work,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  mechanics.  The  young  gardener  would  then  have 
many  opportunities  of  visiting  places,  &c.,  which  at  present 
he  cannot  accomplish.  In  many  establishments  a  young  man 
cannot  get  away  part  of  a  day  without  his  pay  being  stopped, 
which  his  pecuniary  circumstances  often  make  him  ill  able  to 
afford.  Sunday  is  the  only  time  he  possesses  for  knowing 
what  is  doing  around  him,  and,  resolved  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  of  one  day,  his  tours  for  improvement  often  turn  out 
a  very  laborious  toil,  instead  of  a  pleasant  recreation.  The 
possession  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  would  be  a  very  valuable 
acquisition,  especially  to  those  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  a  practice  of  travelling  upon  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  a  young  man  might  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  his  master,  that,  by  working  a  certain  number  of 
Saturday  afternoons,  he  might  obtain  a  day  to  himself,  when 
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he  required  it,  without  injury  to  any  of  the  parties.  To  the 
common  labourer  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  would  be 
of  very  great  importance.  Instead  of  having,  as  at  present, 
often  to  wait  for  his  wages  until  a  considerable  time  past  six 
o'clock,  which  prevents  him  from  going  to  market  until  late 
at  night,  or  upon  the  following  morning;  forced  often  to 
purchase  inferior  articles  without  any  reduction  in  price ;  he 
would  arrive  at  home  in  time  to  enable  his  wife  to  provide  to 
most  advantage  the  provisions  for  the  ensuing  week.  Then, 
if  not  inclined  to  visit  any  other  place,  having  received  a 
refreshing  beverage,  the  consciousness  of  the  sweet  cessation 
from  toil  i^hich  he  will  enjoy  upon  the  following  day  causing 
him  to  forget  his  former  fatigue,  he  might  go  out  into  his 
little  garden,  ^^with  his  wee  things  toddling  around  him,'- 
and  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  the  general  weal ;  and 
there  nobly  exert  himself  to  have  every  thing  in  the  highest 
order  and  perfection ;  while  he  would  experience  a  delight  in 
viewing  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  labour,  which  the  tippler 
at  the  alehouse,  who  neglects  his  home,  even  in  the  brightest 
moments  of  his  insane  enjoyment  never  can  experience.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  what  even  a  tired  man  will  accomplish, 
when  he  reflects  that  himself  and  family  will  derive  the  sole 
benefit  of  his  labours.  Why,  then,  stifle  this  spirit,  apparently 
of  selfishness,  but  in  reality  founded  on  the  noblest  principles, 
the  desire  of  being  independent  of  the  charity  of  others,  by 
depriving  the  labourer  of  time,  the  possession  of  which  to 
him  would  be  of  so  much  importance  ?  Much  do  we  hear  at 
present  about  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  by  pre- 
venting all  sorts  of  labouring  and  trafficking  upon  it;  but,  when 
we  examine  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  the  practice  is  followed,  not  from  the  volition  of  the 
parties  concerned,  but  that  it  is  purely  the  result  of  necessity. 
Not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  one  desire 
must  predominate  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
labouring  population ;  namely,  that  all  of  them  may  at  least 
have  the  means  of  abstaining  from  bodily  toil  upon  a  day  set 
apart  ag  a  period  of  sacred  rest.  If  once  the  practice  became 
prevalent,  of  allowing  the  poor  man  to  work  on  Sunday,  he 
would  soon  receive  no  more  remuneration  for  working  seven 
days,  than  at  present  he  does  for  six.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  practice  were  to  work  only  five  days,  the  remuneration 
would  still  be  the  same.  The  rich  man  can  make  a  Sunday 
of  rest  whenever  he  chooses;  the  Sabbath  has,  with  much 
propriety,  been  styled  "  the  poor  man's  day,"  and  little  need 
has  he  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  his  privileges.  Enable  the 
poor  man  to  perform  his  necessary  duties  on  the  Saturday, 
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and  few  will  be  so  very  fond  of  toil  as  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  lately  perused  several 
communications  in  this  Magazine,  the  design  of  which  was 
the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
which  were  sent  by  gentlemen,  whose  labours  and  example 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Let  them  show 
that  they  really  wish  to  put  the  poor  man  in  possession  of  his 
rights,  by  immediately  redressing  his  grievances,  however 
trifling  these  may  appear  to  be.  Those  philanthropic  gentle- 
men who,  regardless  of  the  customs  prevalent  around  them, 
will  hreok  through  every  fostered  prejudice,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  elevate  degraded  humanity,  may  be  laughed  at, 
reviled,  and  even  opposed,  by  some  of  their  neighbours,  who 
wish  us  to  remain  degraded  and  ignorant  as  we  are ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  their  benevolent  exertions  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  a  discerning  public,  and  their  names  will  be 
long  hailed  as  those  of  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the 
enemies  of  oppression,  in  every  cabin  and  cottage  of  our  land, 
the  inmates  of  which  have  acquired  the  power  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong;  when  the  names  of  heroes,  conquerors, 
and  crafty  politicians,  that  once  operated  as  a  potent  charm  in 
arresting  the  admiration  of  mankind,  shall  have  mixed  with 
the  generations  of  by-gone  ages,  and  along  with  them  be 
rolled  down  the  stream  of  oblivion ;  and,  what  is  most  en- 
couraging of  all,  they  will  experience,  in  their  own  bosoms, 
those  truly  enviable  sensations  which  an  approving  con- 
science ("  mens  sihi  conscia  recti**)  never  fails  to  inspire. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  this  system  as  a  prac- 
tice that  has  never  been  tried :  it  has  long  been  generally 
prevalent  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  There,  every 
gardener  at  a  gentleman's  establishment,  even  those  connected 
with  the  forcing  department,  quits  his  labour  on  Saturday  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  labourer,  wherever 
employed,  does  the  same.  As  I  have  never  resided  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  efiects  of  such  a  practice.  I  will  merely  mention 
what  I  have  often  been  told  by  a  very  intelligent  young  man, 
who  laboured  two  years  in  a  gentleman's  garden  in  the 
county  of  Durham;  naniely,  that  his  master  was  so  convinced 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  giving  a  degree  of  relaxation  to  his 
men,  that  they  uniformly  left  their  work  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  at  three  o'clock;  and  the 
effect  of  this  practice  was,  and  is,  that  the  place  is  so  cele* 
brated  for  its  high  keeping  and  good  management,  that  .a 
saying  has  been  rendered  current  in  the  neighbourhood^  that 
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if  the  gentleman  found  a  weed  upon  the  premises ^  he  pulled  it 
up,  and  brought  it  to  the  gardener's  door.  Such  a  fact  speaks 
volumes,  and  requires  no  comment  In  taking  leave  of  this 
subject,  I  cannot  but  earnestly  entreat  that  some  of  yoar 
patriotic  readers  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  would  shortly  send  you  some  communications,  not 
only  confirming  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this  practice,  but 
also  showing  its  influence  in  extending  the  happiness  and  im- 

f)roving  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  No  one  can  set 
imits  to  the  amount  of  good  which  a  few  such  communica-* 
tions  might  be  the  means  of  accomplishing,  and  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  honourable,  and  nothing  more  worthy  of 
man,  than  doing  good  to  his  fellow  man.  These  efforts  may 
not  be  crowned  with  immediate  success,  and  oppression  and 
injustice  may  still  remain  our  fate ;  but  sure  I  am  that  those 
who  have  been  employed  in  such  a  benevolent  undertaking 
will  find  the  consideration  that  they  have  attempted,  at 
least,  to  elevate  humanity  from  its  present  degradation,  and 
to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  the  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  human 
woe,  infuse  such  pleasing  reflections  into  their  minds,  as  will 
prove  more  than  a  tenfold  compensation  for  the  little  trouble 
which  their  exertions  may  cost  them.  Once  more  craving 
their  assistance,  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

SciENTIiE  £T  JUSTITI^  AmATOR. 

Stqjffbrdshirej  March  27.  1833. 

P.  S.  The  general  period  for  labour  throughout  Scotland 
is  only  ten  hours  per  day.  As  the  labourer  there,  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  oflien  employed  at  such  a  distance  fi'om 
home,  that  he  is  obliged  to  carry  all  his  provisions  for  breaks- 
fast  and  dinner  along  with  him,  the  practice  of  taking  only 
half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  provided  he  received  the  Saturday 
afternoon  in  exchange,  would  tend  much  to  increase  his 
comforts,  and  prove  a  great  means  of  introducing  a  taste  for 
gardening,  to  which  comparatively  very  little  attention  is  paid. 
Much  good  might  be  effected  by  gentlemen  raising  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  by  giving  small  premiums ;  and  desiring  their 
gardeners  to  instruct  the  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood  how 
to  raise  many  vegetables  which  are  found  very  profitable  by 
the  English  labourer,  but  which  have  but  in  few  instances 
found  their  entrance  into  the  ^^  kail-yards  of  auld  Scotland." 
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Art.  VI.   On  the  Professional  and  general  Improvement  of  Young 

Gardeners*    By  A  Young  Gardener. 

Sir, 
It  must  be  pleasing  to  every  reader  of  your  invaluable 
Mt^azine,  to  behold  so  many  persons  interesting  themselves 
in  the  improvement  of  young  gardeners.  Youth  is,  indeed,  st 
learning  season ;  for  then  the  mental  powers  are  undouded 
by  those  cares  which  crowd  upon  maturer  years,  and  unfit 
the  mind  for  contemplation  and  improvement :  and  if  this  be 
the  case;  if  the  young  can  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in 
knowledge;  if  the  season  of  youth  be  hurrying  on,  and,  like 
the  morning  sun,  rapidly  passing  away;  surely  diose  who 
are  in  the  morning  of  life  ought  to  allow  no  opportunity  to 
pass  unimproved ;  knowing,  as  they  must,  that,  if  once  lost,  it 
will  never  return.  The  improvement  of  every  young  gar- 
dener depends  much  upon  himself,  and  much  upon  the 
disposition  of  others.  He  has  much  to  do;  the  field  is  wide; 
and,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  cultivate  his  mind  himself,  he 
cannot  expect  others  to  drag  him  forward  against  his  in- 
clination. Many  of  the  means  for  improvement  are  within 
his  own  reach,  and  books,  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  couch  of  literature,  should  be  his  frequent  study. 
Writing  essays  on  different  subjects  is  also  very  useful ;  as, 
by  this  means,  he  is  not  only  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
chamber  of  his  mind,  and  excite  that  which  would  other- 
wise remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,  but  he  is  enabled  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  on  any  subject  which  may  be  brought 
before  him.  Above  all,  he  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  around  him,  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
field,  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  forest.  The  improvement  of 
every  young  gardener  -depends  much  upon  his  employer. 
Not  to  speak  of  low  wages,  which  always  form  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  his  acquiring  knowledge,  the  lodges  in  which  he 
dwells  are  often  so  small  as  to  render  him  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  to  prevent  his  fully  profiting  by  the  short  leisure 
which  is  afforded  him.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  modern 
Athens  [Edinburgh],  that  noble  city,  whose  beautiful  build- 
ings have  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  have  beheld  them,  gardeners  are  to  be  found  living 
in  sheds,  having  only  one  room,  and  that  of  small  dimensions. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  gentlemen 
who  employ  gardeners.  I  cannot  think  that  those  who  live 
in  splendid  mansions,  containing  numerous  suites  of  rooms, 
and  who  have  all  the  comforts  which  this  world  can  afford^ 
would  consider  a  small  apartment  of  only  a  few  feet  square 
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Bs  a  fit  habitation  for  a  number  of  beiiws  of  the  same  species 
"vvith  themselves,  were  they  to  give  me  matter  one  sii^gle 
4;faought^  or  were  it  to  be  explained  to  them.  But  that  such 
is  the  case  is  an  undeniable  fact.  I  would  not  wish  to  go  to 
extremes,  but  I  really  think  that  gardeners  ought  to  have  at 
4east  two  room^  for  their  use;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  accommodation  would  materially  accelerate  theip 
improvement.  In  every  lodge  where  there  are  a  number  of 
young  men,  they  are  always  engaged  in  different  pursuits: 
«ome  may  be  studying  arithmetic,  or  writing,  reading,  drawing, 
or  the  like;  while  others  may  be  improving  themselves  m 
music,  or  talking  on  different  subjects.  Now,  this  is  all  very 
good  and  very  proper ;  but  it  must  appear  plain  to  every 
-person  that  ail  of  these  employments  caniiot  go  well  on  in 
t>ne  small  room,  and  that  arithmetic  and  music  are  not  very 
agreeable  companions.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
brought  fcMTward  to  prove  the  benefit  which  would  arise  from 
better  accommodation,  but  this  may  sufiice  for  the  present. 

The  improvement  of  young  gardeners  depends  much  upon 
the  head  gardener ;  ana  I  might  here  show  the  evil  eflfects 
which  arise  from  master  gardeners  engaging  too  many  ap- 
prentices; which,  although  it  may  be  gain  to  themselves, 
must  injure  those  who  wish  employment  as  journeymen. 
But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  that  at  present.  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  there  are  so  many  who  seem  to  forget  what  they 
once  were,  and  who  appear  to  consider  themselves  above 
giving  instructions  to  those  who  are  under  their  charge. 
^They  have  much  in  their  power ;  as  their  wages,  in  general, 
are  such  as  enable  them  to  purchase  books  on  gardening 
and  botany,  which,  if  lent  to  the  young  gardener,  would 
efifect  much  good.  These  books  are  so  high-priced,  that 
they  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  many  to  procure  them, 
and  there  are  so  few  circulating  libraries  which  contain 
books  on  such  subjects,  that,  unless  those  who  are  able 
be  also  willing  to  lend,  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
books  must  remain  ignorant  of  their  valuable  contents. 
Almost  every  young  man  has  a  desire  for  improvement,  and 
almost  all  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  When  they  are  encouraged  and  assisted  by  their 
masters,  this  desire  is  strengthened  ;  it  is  like  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame;  and  it  will  continue  to  burn  stronger  and  stronger 
until  they  arrive  at  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  even 
then  it  will  not  cease.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  men  whose  character 
and  conduct  difier  widely  from  those  hinted  at  by  some  of 
your  young    correspondents,  in  preceding  pages   of  your 
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Magazine.  He  under  whom  I  am  at  present  is  one  of  the 
most  amiable,  intelligent,  and  yet  strictest  of  masters ;.  an4 
those  who  are  under  him  are  not  only  assisted,  but  urged 
onward,  by  every  arffument,  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Such 
conduct  is  worthy  of  his  character  ana  profession ;  and  need 
I  say  what  is  the  result  of  it  ?  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not  a 
man  under  him  who  would  not  do  any  thing  in  his  power  to 
serve  him :  and  however  little  tyrants  may  think  of  the 
Talue  of  others,  I  ani  persuaded  that  there  are  many  things 
which  depend  entirely  upon  journeymen,  which,  if  left  undone 
would  expose  their  masters  to  censure. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  every  young  man 
has  means  in  his  own  power  for  improvement,  and  that  he 
may  easily  be  assisted  in  this  by  his  employer  and  head  gar- 
dener :  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  and  a  mournful  one  too,  that  it  is 
not  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  who  are  preferred? 
'*  Many  a  lovely  flower  is  allowed  to  bloom,  to  fade,  and  to 
die,  unnoticed  and  unknown.''  So  alike  it  is  with  not  a  few  of 
our  most  talented  young  men :  they  are  doomed  to  see  others 
promoted  over  them  far  inferior  to  themselves  both  in  talents 
and  attainments.  Such  is  now  the  case :  but  I  would  fondly 
hope  it  will  not  long  continue  so ;  and  that  the  glimmering 
light  which  is  just  dLscovering  itself  in  the  eastern  horizon,  is 
but  the  foregoerof  a  bright  sun,  which  shall  shine  upon,  those 
who  are  most  deserving  of  its  genial  rays.  I  would  fondly 
hope  that  better  days  are  drawing  nigh,  when  gentlemen  will 
see  the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
labour  for  their  ple^isure  and  amusement;  when  head  gar- 
deners will  contribute,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  th^ 
improvement  of  the  young;  when  libraries  shall  be  estar 
blished  throughout  Britain ;  and  when  gardeners  will  shine,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do,  and  as  many  of  them  still  continue  tp 
shine,  ornaments  to  their  profession,  and  lights  to  a  surr 
rounding  world.  If  you  consider  these  few  remarks  worthy 
of  a  place  in  vour  Gardener's  Magazine,  they  are  at  your 
service :  and  if  they  be  the  humble  instruments  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  gardeners  in  the  least  degree,  or  of  inducing 
one  master  to  lend  a  single  book  to  a  brother  in  youth  and 
in  trade,!  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Young  Gardeneb. 
Mid'Lothian^  May  25.  1833. 
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Art.  VII.  On  a  Method  of  keying  Food  tvarm,  so  thai  a  inorking 
Gardener  may  lose  as  Itttle  Time  as  possible  at  Breakfast,  By 
Mr.  P£T£R  Mackenzib,  Gardener  to  Robert  Lowis,  Esq.,  of 
Wester  Plean. 

Sir, 

WheIt  I  worked  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Drummon^  fOul 
Sons,  at  Stirling,  I  had  about  two  miles  to  walk  from  Xhp^ 
place  where  I  resided  to  the  nursery ;  and  most  of  my  break-! 
fiist-hour  was  spent  in  going  to  and  coming  from  breakfast, 
which  I  always'  considered  a  greUt  loss  of  time.  About  the 
same  period,  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Stirling  School  of  Arts ; 
and  I  there  learned  that  hot  water,  kept  in  a  metallic  vessel 
with  a  bright  surface,  retained  its  heat  longer  than  it  would 
in  (»ie  of  a  dull  appearance;  I  likewise  learned  that  flannel 
was  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric :  and  an  idea  entered  my  mind 
liiat  I  could  turn  this  to  my  advantage* 

I  got  two  tin  cans ;  the  one  going  withiq  the  other,  and  the 
inner  one  having  no  handle.  When  put  together,  there  was 
a  vacui^  of  about  an  inch  between  them.  The  space  at 
the  bottom  Killed  with  folds  of  flannel;  rolling  other  foldsi 
to  about  the  same  thickness,  round  the  outside  of  the  inner 
can,  into  which  was  poured  the  ^^  halesome  parritch.''  The 
inner  lid,  which  should  be  flat,  without  any  handle,  was  then 
put  on ;  above  it  I  laid  folds  of  flannel  similar  to  those  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  put  the  outer  lid  over  all.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  nursery,  the  pitchers  were  buried  among  straw  in  the 
cart-sheds,  and  remained  thei%  tiU  nine  o'clock ;  at  which 
time  I  found  my  breakfast  warm  and  comfortable,  after  hav- 
ing been  cookeo  four  hours,  and  carried  two  miles  through 
an  atmosphere  often  below  the  freezing  point.  In  five  minutes 
my  cog  [can]  was  cleared ;  and  I  had  then  fifty  or  fifly*fi.ve 
minutes  to  partake  of  a  breakfast  of  another  nature  i  which 
sometimes  consisted  of  a  slice  from  Loudon,  or  Smith,  or 
Hooker;  or  a  wander  round  the  loch;  or  a  clamber  among 
the  crags,  observing  the  harbingers  of  spring  with  delight, 
and  hailing  with  rapture  the  new-born  floret 

This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  those  who  are  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  ^  and  how  those  who  are  willing  to 
improve  themselves  may,  by  adopting  similar  means,  soon 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  knowledge  of  which  they 
may  justly  be  proud. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &C 

Peter  Mackenzie. 
Stirlingshire,  April  %6^  1833. 
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Art.  VIII.  Nates  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Vegetation^  taken 
at  a  Lecture  hy  Professor  Lindley  on  that  Subject^  delivered  at 

.  the  Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society ^  May  9.  1833.  By 
J.  W.L. 

Every  one  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  plants  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  as  important  for  their  cultivators  to  know  the 
kind  of  climate  which  is  natural  to  them,  as  it  is  for  them  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  plants  themselves ;  yet  very  few  gar- 
deners have  more  than  general  ideas  on  the  subject.  They 
are  aware  that  most  exotic  plants  require  heat,  but  theii^ 
care  of  them  is  generally  confined  to  this  particular;  and$ 
without  considering  whether  the  native  cliknate  of  a  plant  be 
moist  or  dry,  or  any  other  particulars  respecting  it,  they  keep 
their  houses  hdt,  and  think  that  they  have  then  done  enough. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  plants  die  under  such  treatment ; 
and,  that  when  they  live,  it  is  by  mere  chance,  the  gardeners 
not  knowing  the  cause  of  their  own  success. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  nature  of  climatesr 
Gauntries  lying  under  exactly  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
have  them  often  essentially  different :  and  it  is  necessary  to 
know  in  what  these  diiFerences  consist,  to  be  able  to  cultivate 
properly  the  plants  indigenous  to  each.  Before,  however, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  climates  from  which  the  plants 
cultivated  in  British  hot-houses  are  generally  brought,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  enumerate  those  points,  in  all  climates  whatt- 
ever,  which  operate  most  strongly  upon  plants.  The  principal 
difierences  between  climates  are  in  their  temperature,  humidity, 
air,  and  light;  all  of  which  have  a  very  coni^iderable  influence 
on  vegetation. 

Temperature  is  generally  thought  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  the 
most  essential  of  all  these  points.  No  seeds  will  germinate 
under  32°  of  Fahr. ;  and  many  require  at  least  60**.  Exces- 
sive cold  has  a  paralysing  effect  on  plants :  they  droop,  be^ 
come  languid,  their  organs  contract,  evaporation  diminishes, 
and,  consequently,  by  degrees  they  lose  their  power  of  taking 
food.  Too  much  heat  is  as  fatal  to  vegetation  as  too  great  a 
degree  of  cold ;  and  nearly  the  same  effects  are  produced^ 
though  from  opposite  causes.  Excessive  heat  occasions  such 
rapid  evaporation,  that  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  are  not 
able  to  imbibe  moisture  fast  enough  to  supply  it ;  the  leaves 
droop,  and  the  plant  dies.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  a 
proper  temperature  is  indispensable  to  healthy  vegetation^. 
Temperature  acts  more  on  the  fluids  absorbed  by  plants  than 
on  the  vegetable  tissue ;  and,  consequently,  plants  in  a  dry  state 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  its  changes. 
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Humiditjf  is  the  next  important  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  cultivation.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  requisite  to 
render  ve^table  tissue  *«la8tic;  and,  unless  it  possesses  this 
quality,  it  cannot  expand  into  leaves  and  fruit.  If  kept  too 
dry,  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  wkher,  ^nd  lose  their  power 
of  absorbing  food:  the  food  of  v^etables  can,  Indeed^  only 
be  absorbed  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state.  Water  is  thus  essenr 
tial  to  the  life  of  plants :  but  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge, 
as  to  their  nature  and  habits,  is  indispensable,  to  enable  a  cul- 
tivator to  administer  it  properly ;  as,  if  too  much  be  given, 
and  the  plants  kept  too  cold,  they  become  dropsical,  the 
leaves  swell  and  rot  off,  and  the  plant  dies.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  witli  the  Cicti,  and  other  succulents;  which 
are  natives  of  a  country  subject  to  long  seasons  of  dry  wea- 
ther, and  absorb  moisture  much  more  readily  than  they  part 
with  it  When  this  is  the  case,  if  much  water  be  given,  the 
vessels  become  loaded  with  moisture,  circulation  is  checked, 
and  disease  and  death  ultimately  ensue. 

Air  is  the  next  essential  point  to  be  attended  to.  From  the 
atmospheric  air,  plants  absorb  the  carbon  which  is  considered 
necessary  for  their  support.  If  you  deprive  them  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  they  languish,  their  leaves  lose  their  colour,  their 
flowers  their  scent,  and  their  fruit  its  flavour ;  till  by  degrees 
they  pine  away,  and  die  at  last  absolutely  for  want  of  food. 

lAght  is  the  power  which  enables  plants  to  decompose 
atmospheric  air,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  carbon  which  is 
necessary  for  their  existence ;  but,  if  exposed  to  moire  light 
than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  they  are  fed  too  fast,  and 
die  from  over-excitement  All  the  secretions  which  give 
taste  and  smell  depend  entirely  upon  liffht  and  air ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  most  useful  and  finest  flavoured 
fruits  are  brought  from  countries  where  they  have  abundance 
of  brilliant  li^t.  Vines,  Persian  melons,  dates,  peaches^ 
pomegranates,  and  many  other  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  world,  lose  their  finest  qualities  if  not 
grown  in  a  strong  light ;  while  fruits  which  grow  naturally 
in  the  shade,  such  as  wild  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  are 
generally  acid,  and,  when  analysed,  are  found  to  possess  very 
little  sugar.  Important  as  light  is  to  vegetation,  it  requires  to 
be  regulated  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  native  habits  of  the 
plant :  too  much  and  too  little  being  alike  injurious ;  and,  if 
carried  to  excess,  proving  equally  fatal  in  their  effects. 

Temperature,  humidity,  air,  and  light  being  thus  proved  to 
be  all  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  plants,  it  next  becomes 
necessary  to  enquire  what  combinations  of  them  are  requisite 
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for  growlnff  those  plants  most  commonly  found  in  oiir  stoves 
and  green-houses. 

Many  of  our  most  beautiful  exotic  plants  come  froiii  be- 
tween the  tropics :  to  know  how  to  manage  them  advantage** 
ously,  we  must,  therefore,  consider  what  is  the  usual  climate 
of  their  native  region.  These  plants  may  be  divided  into 
seven  classes,  according  to  their  habitats;  and  we  take  their 
native  climates  in  succession. 

The  first  class  are  those  plants  which  grow  in  the  open 
plains,  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  and  enjoying  abundance 
of  air.    Here  there  are  two  essentials,  without  which  tropical 

f>lants  of  this  description  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive ;  viz., 
ight  and  air :  the  latter  being,  of  course,  warm,  to  imitate 
that  of  their  native  plains.  These  countries  are  subject  to 
long  seasons  of  drought,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  lasting  for 
several  months*  The  plants  have,  consequently,  two  distinct 
periods :  one  of  growth,  during  which  they  require  heat  and 
abundant  moisture ;  and  one  of  repose,  during  which  they 
also  want  excessive  heat,  but  accompanied  by. complete 
drought.  Very  few  gardeners  ever  think  of  this :  even  the 
more  scientific  are  generally  satisfied  with  learning  the  degree 
of  heat  which  the  plants  can  bear  in  their  native  regions ;  but 
the  accompanying  circumstances  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  so  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances 
totally  different  from  those  by  which  we  have  been  always 
surrounded,  that  very  few  gardeners  can  be  persuaded  to  give 
their  plants  no  water  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  to  in- 
undate them  at  another  season :  yet,  without  this  treatment, 
the  plants  must  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  thrive.  Another  important  mistake  is,  keeping 
the  stove  at  the  same  temperature  during  the  night  as  during 
the  day.  Gardeners  often  appear  to  think  that  they  have  not 
(lone  their  duty  by  their  plants  unless  they  have  made  them 
quite  as  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  night  as,  perchance, 
they  would  like  to  be  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  nature  than  this  practice ;  as,  in  most  hot  countries, 
the  nights  are  comparatively  cold. 

Plants  from  the  woody  districts  between  the  tropics  require 
very  different  management  from  those  which  grow  in  the 
plains.     Many  of  the  orchideous  plants,  and  the  exotic  ferns, 

Srow  in  shady  places,  sheltered  from  every  blast  of  wind,  and 
ourish  in  an  atmosphere  almost  stifling  from  its  warmth  and 
moisture.  These  plants,  if  exposed  to  the  same  treatment  as 
,those  from  open  plains  requiring  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
.would  inevitably  die,  as  air  and  bright  light  would  destroy 
them.     In  their  native  coiuitry,  the  epiphytes  grow  on  the 
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branches  of  trees  {as  ferns  and  other  plants  sonietimes  do  in 
moist  situations  in  Britain),  sending  down  their  long  fibrous 
roots  in  search  of  moisture^  and  requiring  no  soil  save  what 
may  have  been  accidentally  deposited  on  the  branch  which 
forms  their  habitation.  Want  of  attention  to  thb  fact  long 
preventied,  or  at  leaist  greatly  impeded,  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  plants  in  stoves ;  and,  even  so  late  as  1822, 
the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  could 
boast  of  only  nineteen  species :  now,  there  are  above  three 
hundred  cultivated  in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges 
alone ;  and  verv  large  private  collections  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Islands  between  the  tropics  have  a  difierent  climate  from 
that  of  the  main  land,  in  the  same  latitude.  They,  even  in  the 
dry  season,  in  the  nights,  have  heavy  dews.  The  plants  from 
these  countries  require  less  repose ;  they  are  always  in  a 
growing  state ;  and  they  should  have  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  heat  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  The  temperature,  gene- 
rally, should  be  more  moderate  and  less  varying.  Many  West 
Indian  and  New  Zealand  plants  rank  in  this  class. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  and  favourite  plants  come  from 
Africa,  a  country  which  varies  very  much  in  its  climates. 
The  regions  from  which  most  of  the  African  plants  are 
brought  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Senegambia,  the  Congo  River,  and  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  there  are,  alternately,  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  During  the  latter,  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  appears  parched  and  withered  ;  but,  immediately  that 
the  rainy  season  commences,  the  whole  vegetation  of  the 
country  bursts  into  life.  The  plants  grow  with  a  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  immense  leaves  unfold 
themselves,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  rich 
verdure. 

The  immense  arid  plains  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  or  Desert,  present  a  scorched  and  barren 
surface  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  plants  never 
grow  close  enough  together  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
of  vegetation ;  and,  during  all  the  dry  season,  extreme  sterility 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  scene.  But,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fall,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  suddenly  changes :  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  push  up  their  innumerable  leaves  and  gaudy 
flowers,  the  Mesembryanthema  unfold  their  glittering  blos- 
soms^ and,  for  a  brief  month  or  six  weeks.  Flora  occupies  the 
karroos  in  her  gayest  forms :  but,  in  August,  the  sun  over- 
comes the  humidity  of  the  air  and  earth ;  leaves  wither  tip ; 
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flowvrs  perish;  dry  fruits  appear;  and,  presendy,  nothing 
ren^ins  to  view  except  plants  with  either  hard  and  dry,  ot 
extremely  succulent  leaves,  to  enable  them  to  absorb  moisture, 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  impede  too  rapid  an  evaporation 
during  the  dry  months. 

In  Mexico,  the  climate  is  generally  temperate ;  but  the 
mountainous  parts  differ  very  considerably  from  the  plains* 
Bagdad  is  subject  to  variations  of  intense  heat  and  cold,  and 
occasionally  to  heavy  rains.    . 

In  the  polar  regions,  where  there  is  perpetual  light  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  darkness  during  the  remainder^ 
the  plants  are  weak  and  stunted.  They  grow  slowly ;  and 
treeis,  large  in  other  countries,  dwindle  down  to  the  size  of 
shrubs. 

Besides  the  differences  of  climate  already  enumerated,  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
gardener.  One  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Mountain  plants  will  not  thrive  well  in  plains ; 
and  will  die  there,  though  enjoying  exactly  the  same  heat  as 
in  their  native  countries.  Light,  it  has  been  already  shown, 
has  a  very  material  influence  on  vegetation.  When  exposed 
to  it,  plants  give  out  their  oxygen,  and  evaporation  proceeds 
rapidly.  Mountain  plants  are  generally  covered  with  snow, 
during  winter;  and  thus  enjoy  a  season  of  complete  repose, 
and  equal  temperature,  in  darkness.  When  plants  thus  ha-* 
bitaated  are  long  exposed  to  the  light,  they  are  too  much 
excited,  and  become  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the 
cold.  Experiments  have  been  tried  for  keeping  alpine  plants 
in  darkness  during  winter,  which  have  proved  successful. 

Almost  all  plants  require  alternate  seasons  of  repose  and 
growth ;  and  many,  if  forced  too  much,  and  kept  continually 
growing,  will  die.  As  an  instance  of  the  power  of  rest :  from 
accidental  circumstances,  a  plant,  generally  difficult  to  flower, 
was  found  to  grow  7  ft.  high  in  one  season,  and  was  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossoms.  The  plant  had  been  forced  very 
rapidly  9  and  aflerwards,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others 
coming  into  flower,  put  away  in  a  dark  place,  and  completely 
neglected  for  several  months.  It  had  thus  a  complete  period 
of  rest ;  and,  when  again  forced,  it  blossomed  profusely,  as 
before  stated,  and  was  never  seen  finer  in  China.  Nothing 
can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  gar- 
deners than  this  treatment :  it  is,  indeed,  impossible,  where 
plants  from  different  countries,  and,  of  course,  habituated  to 
different  climates,  are  all  mixed  together  in  one  house.  Plants, 
when  in  a  state  of  repose,  have'  also  ^n  untidy  and  desolate 
appearance ;  very  annoying  to  gardeners,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  plants  always  looking  well. 
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To  cultivate  exilttc  phunts  well,  every  gardener  should  have 
seven  or  eight  different  houses,  each  of  which  should  be  de« 
voted  to  plants  requiring  a  particular  climate.  This  would 
render  collections  of  plants  much  more  interesting  than  they 
are  at  present ;  since,  from  the  power  that  all  plants  possess 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances^  those,  culti- 
vated in  stoves  in  Britain  are  in  a  decidedly  artificial  state, 
and  retain  but  few  of  their  original  habits.  Many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  climates  which  have  been  enu- 
merated may  be  easily  imitated:  where  excessive  light  is 
required,  the  houses  should  have  iron  framework,  and  white 
clear  glass;  where  less  light  is  wanted,  wood  framework 
might  be  employed;  and,  for  those  plants  which  require 
shade,  to  wooden  frames  might  be  added  green  glass,  or  netting, 
or  climbers,  or  even  wooden  shutters.  It  is  not  more  difficult 
to  give  proper  proportions  of  air  and  moisture.  Vapour  is 
easily  produced  for  those  plants  which  require  a  suffocating 
moist  heat,  by  throwing  water  on  a  heated  floor.  In  this 
manner,  with  such  additions  as  will,  of  course,  suggest  them-f 
selves  to  an  experienced  gardener,  the  native  climates  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  plants  may  be  correctly  imitated ;  but  it 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  all  will  be  comparatively 
useless  unless  the  plants  are  allowed  proper  periodical  rests. 
The  taking  up  of  tulips  and  hyacinths,  and  of  the  roots  of 
georgiuas,  &c,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
Nearly  all  foreign  bulbs  die  after  the  first  season,  if  left  to 
whiter  in  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  general  purport  of  Dr.  Lindley's  lecture ; 
into  which,  however,  a  great  deal  more  was  introduced  than 
we  were  able  to  note  down.  As  climate  is  a  subject  than 
which  nothing  more  interesting  to  gardeners  can  be  named, 
and  on  which  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  correctly,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Dr.  Lindley  may  be  induced,  on  some  future 
occasion,  himself  to  lay  the  detailed  result  of  his  enquiries 
before  the  public*  J-  W.  L. 


Art.  IX.     On  xvhat  is  vulgarly  called  Blight  on  Plants. 

By  Mr.  James  Webb. 

Sir, 

Having  been  much  gratified,  as  well  as  instructed,  by  the 

very  excellent  article  in  your  last  Number  on.  mildew,  I  take 

the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you  would  render  a  very  essentia) 

service  to  gardeners,  by  giving  an  article  explaining  what  is 
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commonly,  but  I  suspect  improperly,  called  blight.  On  look- 
ing into  several  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  this  word,  I 
find  that  by  some  it  is  called  a  disease,  by  others  a  wither- 
ing, &c.  Johnson  calls  it  mildew;  and  in  Crabbe's  Techno-' 
logical  Dictiotuay  it  is  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
both  what  constitutes  the  mildew  and  the  smut.  On  con- 
versing with  several  gardeners  and  farmers,  I  find  many  have 
not  any  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  either  mildew  or  blight. 
Some  consider  the  former  a  disease  in  the  juices ;  others  that 
it  is  produced  by  insects ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  real  cause, 
fimgi;  and  some  think  that  it  may  proceed  sometimes  from 
one  cause  and  sometimes  from  another.  The  paper  in  your 
last  Number  (p.  325. )>  to  which  I  allude,  distinctly  points  out 
parasitic  fungi  as  mildew;  and  I  apprehend  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  what  is  generally  termed  blight  is  produced  by 
insects.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  term  blight  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  such  a  withering  or  blasting  of  plants  as  we 
sometimes  see  produced  by  lightning,  or  sudden  alternatibQs 
of  extreme  cold  and  extreme  heat.  The  smut  appears  to  me 
an  organic  disease;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  have  hei« 
three  distinct  terms  for  three  distinct  manners  in  which  plants 
lure  injuriously  affected,  independently  of  the  evils  produced 
by  insects ;  to  express  some  of  which  the  term  blight  is  now 
generally  made  use  of.  In  speaking  of  the  injuries  done  by 
msects,  It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  general 
term  insect  the  name  of  the  kind  or  the  class;  such  as  the 
A^phis,  green,  black,  and  woolly;  or  of  the  class,  as  the  cater- 
pillar; en  which  last  there  is  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  some 
of  which,  when  they  appear  on  trees,  are  called  blight ;  and, 
when  on  gooseberries  or  currants,  simply  caterpillars.  How- 
ever, I  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  entirely  in  your 
hands,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Hampsietidf  Jitne  29.  1883.  James  Webb. 


Into  our  last  Number  (p.  334.)  we  quoted  firom  the  Ento- 
mological  Magazine^  No.  ii.,  an  interesting  notice  on  the  cotton 
bli{[ht  of  the  apple  tree^  A^his  lanigera,  firom  an  able  contri- 
bution to  the  latter  work  by  Rusticus  of  Crodalming.  In 
No.  iii.  of  the  Entomdogical  Magazine^  published  in  April, 
the  same  writer  has  communicated  a  series  of  facts  on  the 
species  of  A^his  generally,  and  especially  on  the  hop  fly, 
AY^is  hikmufi.  Kusticus,  besides  describing  the  habits  of 
this  particular  spedes,  shows  that  its  prevalence  or  compara- 
tive absence^  insignificant  as  so  diminutive  a  creature  may 
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to  influence  the  retuhia  of  the  hop 
to  ihe  amount  of  426,000/.  in  one  yeax  (1825X  ^  the 
duty  alone ;  and,  says  Rusticus,  ^^  this  seems  a  large  sum, 
but  it  is  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  sums  gained  and  lost  by 
dealers  during  1825,  and  the  following  year,  1826/' 

We  omit  to  notice  in  detail  the  interesting  statements,  sup- 
plied on  this  species,  and  present,  by  permission,  our  young- 
gardening  friends  with  the  remarks  of  Rusticus  on  the  habits 
of  the  species  of  A^phis  generally,  because  we  feel  conscious 
that  they  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instructive* 

**  The  true  blight,  or  aphis,  is  a  quiet,  dull,  stupid-looking  insect,  mostly 
"without  wings,  but  sometimes  it  has  four,  two  of  which  are  much  larger  and 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  fold  over  and  hide  them,  reaching  beyond 
the  body  and  meeting  together  behind  it :  these  wings  are  generally  as  clear 
as  crystal,  with  a  few  veins  in  them,  yet  if  you  hold  the  insect  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  examine  him  through  a  glass,  you  will  find  they  take  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow :  you  will  also  find  he  has  a  long  trunk  or  sucker, 
which  is  used  as  a  pump  or  siphon,  through  which  the  sap  of  plants  is 
drawn.  I  have  sometimes  seen  this  sucker  so  long  as  to  pass  under  the 
breast  and  legs,  and  reach  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  body,  but 
it  is  not  generally  so.  All  blights  infest  the  young  and  juicy  shoots  and 
leaves  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  sap-sucking :  and  the  plants  honoured 
by  their  operations  forthwith  play  the  most  amusing  and  incredible 
vagaries :  bearing  blossoms  instead  of  leaves,  leaves  instead  of  blossoms : 
twisting  into  corkscrews  stems  which  ought  to  be  straight,  and  making 
straight  as  sticks  those  which,  like  the  scarlet  runner  and  hop,  ought  to 
twine;  sometimes,  as  in  the  peach,  making  the  leaves  hump  up  m  the 
middle,  and  causing  the  tree  to  look  as  though  it  had  a  famous  crop  of 
young  finiit ;  making  apple  trees  bear  blossoms  on  their  roots,  and  causing 
roots  to  grow  out  of  tneir  young  shoots;  and,  by  tormenting  orchards  in 
this  way,  preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening,  and  making  it  woolly,  taste- 
less, and  without  juice.  Our  China  asters  often  owe  a  good  deal  of  their 
beauty  to  these  vermin ;  they  act  as  a  spur  to  make  them  blossom  beyond 
their  strength  and  nature,  and  then  die  off  without  bearing  seed.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  with  what  regularity  the  blight  station  themselves  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Guelder  rose,  crowding  so  close  together  that  not  a 
morsel  of  the  rind  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  imfrequently  forming  a  double 
tier,  or  two  thicknesses;  the  poor  sprig  losing  its  formal  unbending  up- 
right position,  and  writhing  itself  into  strange  contortions. 

**  Blights  are  of  all  colours,  but  green  is  their  most  fashionable  hue; 
those  of  broad  beans  are  black  as  soot,  and  velvety ;  and  these,  if  attended 
to,  do  but  little  harm ;  thej  cluster  at  the  very  top,  and  each  bean  should  be 
lopped  just  below  the  blight,  and  the  top  carried  away  and  burnt,  not 
thrown  on  the  ground,  or  else  they  are  sure  to  climb  up  the  bean  stalks 
again,  and,  stopping  here  and  there  at  the  best  landing  place,  to  increase 
and  multiply,  thus  soon  covering  the  whole  plant;  nor  should  they  be 
buried  in  the  ground,  for  they  take  care  to  outwit  you  by  living  under 
ground  for  months,  and,  when  the  gardener's  spade  turns  them  up  again, 
they  make  for  the  beans  directly :  the  plan  of  lopping  the  beans  does 
hot  injure  the  crop,  but,  if  carefully  done,  rather  improves  it.  The  blight 
of  the  willow  is  very  large,  and,  at  first  sight  looks  greyish,  but  under  a 
glass  is  beautifully  variegated  with  black  and  white:  when  crushed  it 
gives  out  a  deep  blood-coloured  dye,  which  stays  on  your  hand  several 
days,  in  spite  of  firequent  washings. 
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*'!  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  true  blights ;  and  for  this  purpose  have  watched,  day  after  day,  the 
colonies  of  them  in  my  own  garden,  and  single  ones  which  I  have  kept  in 
doors,  and  under  tumblers  turned  upside  down :  the  increase  is  prodi- 
gious ;  it  beats  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  or 
read  of.  Insects  in  general  come  fi*om  an  egg ;  then  turn  to  a  caterpillar, 
which  does  nothing  but  eat;  then  to  a  chrvsalis,  which  does  nothing  but 
deep ;  then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which  does  nothing  but  increase  its 
kind.  Biit  blights  proceed  altogether  on  another  sj^stem ;  the  young  ones 
are  bom  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  less;  thev  stick  their  beaks  through 
the  rind,  and  begin  drawing  sap  when  only  a  day  old,  and  go  on  quietly 
sucking  away  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  and  then,  without  love,  courtship, 
or  matrimony,  each  individual  begins  bringing  forth  young  ones,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  months,  at  the  rate  of  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  every 
day,  and  yet  continues  to  increase  in  size  all  the  while :  there  seem  to  be 
no  males,  no  drones,  all  bring  forth  alike.  Early  in  the  year  these  blights 
are  scattered  along  the  stems,  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  come  to  light, 
and  commence  sap-sucking  close  to  their  mother,  the  spaces  get  filled  up, 
the  old  ones  look  like  giants  among  the  rest,  as  here  and  there  an  ox  in  a 
flock  of  sheep ;  when  all  the  spare  room  is  filled  up,  and  the  stalk  com- 
pletely covered.  The  young  ones,  when  they  make  their  first  appearance 
m  the  world,  seem  rather  posed  as  to  what  to  be  at,  and  stand  quietly  on 
tiie  backs  of  the  others  for  an  hour  or  so ;  then,  as  if  having  made  up  their 
minds,  they  toddle  upwards,  walking  on  the  backs  of  the  whole  flock  till  they 
arrive  at  the  upper  end,  and  then  settle  themselves  quietly  down,  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  outermost  of  their  fi*iends,  and  then  commence  sap-suck- 
ing like  the  rest ;  the  flock  by  this  means  extends  in  length  every  day,  and 
at  last  the  growing  shoot  is  overtaken  by  their  multitude,  and  completely 
covered  to  the  very  tip.  Towards  autumn,  however,  the  blights  unc^rgo  a 
change  in  their  nature :  their  feet  stick  close  to  the  rind,  their  skin  opens 
along  the  back,  and  a  winged  blight  comes  out  —  the  summer  generations 
being  entirely  wingless.  These  are  male  and  female,  and  fly  about  and 
enjoy  themselves ;  and,  what  seems  scarcely  credible,  these  winged  females 
lay  ^gs,  having  first  lived  through  the  winter;  and,  whilst  this  operation 
is  going  on,  a  solitary  winged  blight  may  be  observed  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  or  on  the  younp  shoots,  particularlv  on  the  hop,  and  difiering 
fi*om  all  its  own  progeny,  m  being  winged  and  nearly  black,  whereas  its 
young  are  ereen  and  without  wings.  In  May,  a  fly  lays  a  lot  of  eggs ; 
these  eggs  hatch  and  become  blights ;  these  blights  are  viviparous,  and 
that  wi£out  the  usual  union  of  sexes,  and  so  are  their  children  and  grand- 
children, the  number  of  births  depending  solely  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  food ;  at  last,  as  winter  approaches,  the  whole  generation,  or 
series  of  generations,  assumes  wings,  which  the  parents  did  not  possess, 
undergoes  fi*equently  a  total  change  in  colour,  and  in  the  spring,  instead 
of  being  viviparous,  lays  eggs. 

^  You  will  never  find  a  plant  of  any  kind  infested  with  the  aphis,  without 
also  observing  a  number  of  ants  and  lad^'birds  among  them,  and  also  a 

Sueer-looking  insect,  like  a  fat  lizard,  which  is  in  fact  the  caterpillar  of 
le  ladybird.  The  connection  of  the  ant  and  the  aphis  is  of  the  most 
peaceful  kind  that  can  be  conceived ;  their  object  is  the  honeydew  which 
the  aphis  emits ;  and,  far  fi*om  hurting  the  animal  which  afibrds  them  Uiis 

{>leasant  food,  the^r  show  it  the  greatest  possible  attention  and  kindness, 
ickin^  it  all  over  with  their  tonnes,  and  fondling  it,  and  patting  it,  and 
caressme  it  with  their  antennse  in  the  kindest  prettiest  way  imaginable : 
not  so  tne  ladybird,  or  its  lizard-like  caterpillar ;  these  feed  on  the  blights 
most  voraciously,  a  single  grub  clearing  a  leaf,  on  which  were  forty  or 
more,  in  the  course  of  a  day.    The  perfect  ladybird  is  a  decided  enemy 
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to  them  *,  but  not  so  formidable  a  one  as  the  grub.  The  eggs  of  the  lady- 
bird may  often  be  seen  on  the  hop  leaf;  they  are  yellow,  and  five  or  six 
in  a  cluster  placed  on  their  ends :  these  should  on  no  account  be  de* 
«troyed,  as  is  too  often  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  riven  to  so  decided  a  friend  to  the  hop-grower. 

*'  Besides  the  ladybird  and  its  grub,  there  are  two  other  terrible  enemies 
to  the  poor  aphis;  one  of  which  is  a  green  ungainly-looking  gruby  with- 
out legs,  which  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  stretches  out  its 
neck  just  like  a  leech,  till  it  touches  one  of  them ;  directly  he  feels  one 
he  s^zes  it  in  his  teeth,  and  holds  it  up  wriggling  in  the  air,  till  he  has 
sucked  all  the  goodness  out  of  it,  and  left  it  a  mere  empty  skin.  This  curious 
creature  turns  to  a  fly  [one  of  the  Syrphidse,  JEd,  Ent,  Mag.],  which  has  a 
body  banded  with  different  colours,  and  which  in  summer  you  may  often 
observe  under  trees  and  about  flowers,  standing  quite  still  in  the  air,  as 
though  asleep,  yet,  if  you  try  to  catch  him,  darting  off  like  m  arrow. 
The  other  has  six  l^s,  and  very  large  strong  curved  jaws,  and  is  a  most 
ferocious-looking  feUow,  struttmg  about  with  the  wings  of  the  blights 
which  he  has  killed  on  his  back.  This  fierce  fellow  comes  to  a  very 
beautiful  fly  [Chrysopa  P^la,  Ed,  Ent  Mag,]  with  four  wings,  all  divided 
into  meshes  like  a  net,  and  two  beautiful  golden  eyes.  All  these  creatures, 
which  thus  live  on  the  plant  lice,  have  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell 
in  the  perfect  state.  « 

"  For  a  favourite  plant  infested  with  blight  there  are  several  remedies  — 
smoke  of  tobacco,  snuff,  &c. ;  but  the  most  effectual,  and,  the  least  hurtfiil  to 
the  plant,,  is  to  let  it  stand  in  a  tank  of  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  when 
all  the  blights  will  leave  it,  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  For 
hops,  none  of  these  plans  are  available ;  and,  unless  a  way  could  be  dis^ 
covered  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  blight-eaters,  I  fear  the  chance 
of  discovering  a  remedy  is  very  small."  —  Rusticus.  GodtUming,  September 
16.  18f32.     (Entomological  Magazine,  No.  iii.  p.  217,  224.) 


*  The  larch  tree  has,  at  least  when  planted  over  chalk,  in  some  seasons, 
its  foliage,  soon  after  it  is  expanded,  speckled  all  over  with  minute  clusters 
of  white  down ;  in  each  of  which  a  group  of  animated  atoms,  or  creatures, 
nestle.  These  are  individuals  of  an  insect  named,  I  have  been  told,  Cdccus 
l&ricis ;  and  I  may  here  incidentally  advise  no  one,  when  clad  in  a  new 
coat,  to  pass  through  a  plantation  of  larch  on  which,  and  while,  these  pre- 
vail. The  first  instance  I  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  of  the  golden  bug's 
devouring  small  insects  was  some  eight  years  ago,  when  I  saw  it  attacking 
these  C6cci,  on  the  branch  of  a  young  larch  tree.  I  was  struck  with  the 
determination  and  the  comparative  speed  with  which  the  Coccin^Ua  took 
them  one  by  one  out  of  my  sight  into  its  mouth. 

.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  found  in  bad  company.  Because  the  golden  bug  is 
often  seen  in  company  with  A^phides,  Cocci,  &c.,  it  has  been  deemed  the 
parent  of  them  by  the  unthinking.  An  amateur  florist,  aged  perhaps  fifty- 
five  years,  so  skilled  as  to  occasionally  win  prizes  with  his  productions  at 
the  horticultural  society's  shows  in  the  neighbourhood,  once  accompanied 
me  round  a  garden,  and,  on  his  observing  a  golden  bug  or  two  on  plants  that 
we  passed,  he  picked  them  off,  and  crushed  them  to  death,  remarking  at 
the  time,  with  an  air  of  complaisant  approbation  of  his  judgment  and  zeal« 
"  Nasty'  things !  they  breed  lice  and  all  sorts  of  vermin."  Mr.  Major  has 
given,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  445.,  an  accurate  notice  on  the  habits  of  the  golden 
bug  and  its  larva.  —  J.  D, 
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Short  CommuniciMons. 


Art.  X.    Shor}  CemmunicaHoni* 

A  CHEA^  Made  of  making  Hand  Glasses  for  striking  Cuttings, 
l^c.  —  Now  that  glass  b  so  dear,  a  substitute  for  blown  hand 
glasses  is  not  valueless.  Let  the  gardener  provide  himself 
with  a  glazier's  patent  diamond,  with  which  aiiy  one  can  cut, 
and  cut  up  any  pieces  of  broken  window  glass  into  figures 
appropriate  in  size  and  form  for  the  sides  of  four  or  six 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four  or  six  sided  pyramids,  thus 
(^.114.):  — 

114 


When  the  pieces  of  glass  are  properly  cut  out  (by  $ 
woodien  or  card  pattern),  let  him  joint  them  together  witH 
strips  of  tape  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  made  to 
adhere  to  the  glass  with  Indian-rubber  varnish :  they  will  be 
found  to  form,  when  the  tape  is  again  varnished  over,  firm 
and  durable  hand  glasses,  and  may  be  made  as  much  as 
12 in.  in  diameter:  a  loop  of  wire  may  be  passed  loosely 
through  the  top  to  lift  them  by.  A  winter's  evening  spent 
in  making  them  would  save  some  expense^  and,  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  gain  the  advantages  of  hand  glasses  where 
they  could  not  be  readily  procurjed.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c— 
Robert  Mallet.    94.  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  Dec.  15.  18S2. 

The  Early  Shore  Potato  prolific  in  Tubers;  and  its  Tubers 
are,  occasionally,  very  large.  —  Sir,  A  gardener  in  this  town, 
upon  a  rich  bog  earth,  raised  a  most  extraordinary  crop  of 
the  early  shore  potato,  about  the  culture  of  which  no  par- 
ticular pains  were  taken  ;  they  were  generally  of  great  size ; 
but  one  was  ascertained  to  weigh  4|  lbs.  Last  year  the  same 
gardener  took  up  two  roots  of  the  same  stock  of  potatoes ; 
weighing  respectively  2  stones  6  lbs.,  and  2  stones  1  lb. ;  of 
which  one  potato  weighed  2§  lbs.  Had  not  the  man  been  a 
good  and  old  gardener,  a  market  gardener,  I  should  have 
doubted  the  potatoes  being  early  shore ;  but  they  undoubtedly 
were  of  that  stock,  and  not  very  large  originally ;  the  result 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  bog  earth  (meadow  land  dug  up 
deep).—!:  W.  S.    Woodbridge,  March  14.  1833. 
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Art.  T.  Caiahgtte  of  Worts  <wl  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture^  B^c^  lately  published,  xvith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  ihe  nt<fst  interesting. 

Drunmondf  W»  and Sons^  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Stirling: 
Report  of  t!ie  Exhibition  of  Agricultural  Productions,  &c., 
held  at  Stiffing,  from  Nov.  16.  1832,  to  March  13.  1833, 
widi  Communications  on  the  following  important  Subjects : 
visi^  Wedge  and  Tile  Draining ;  Thorough  Drainage,  and 
J^eep  Ploughing;  Bones  as  a  Manure;  and  the  Improve- 
Utent  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Pamph.  8vo.  Stirling, 
1833.     Is. 

We  have  before  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  639.)  noticed  the  meritorious 
exertions  of  Messrs.  Drummond  in  originating  this  description 
of  agricultural  exhibition ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  per-* 
ceiving,  by  the  pamphlet  of  which  the  above  is  the  title,  that 
it  has  continued  with  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
'^  The  rapidity  with  which,  from  being  merely  Drummond  and 
Sons'  exhibition,  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  that  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  could  scarcely  have  been  anticir 
pated."  In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  eiFect 
of  this  exhibition,  we  may  state  that  Messrs.  Drummond's 
premises  consist  of  one  long  room,  and  that  the  articles  were 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  with  a  broad  open 
space  as  a  path  in  the  middle.  The  arrangement,  as  iar  as 
practicable,  was  in  species  and  varieties,  in  order  to  aid  com- 
parison. The  first  division  consisted  of  roots  and  vegetables, 
being  chiefly  turnips,  but  partly  also  carrots,  potatoes,  man- 
gold wurtzel,  and  cabbage.  The  second  consisted  of  specimens 
of  grain,  among  which  were  a  great  many  different  sorts  of 
wheat,  a  number  of  sorts  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  vetches, 
and  millet.  The  third  class  consisted  of  manufactured  pro- 
duce, such  as  wheaten  Hour,  barley  meal,  pease  fiour,  oat- 
meal of  various  kinds,  pot  barley,  linseed  meal,  split  beans, 
half-ground  beans  for  cow-feeders,  malt,  potato  flour,  tapi'^ 
oca  of  the  potato,  true  tapioca,  India  arrow-root  flour,  mac*- 
caroni,  Dunlop  and  other  cheeses,  including  ewe-milk 
cheese.  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  grasses  and  herbage 
plants,  in  seeds,  in  dried  specimens,  and  in  bundles.     The 
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fifth  or  miscellaneous  class  consisted  of  models  of  different 
kinds :  straw  ropes,  wheat  straw  for  thatching,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  Among  them  was  a  specimen  of  a 
beech  hedge  from  Messi's.  Drummond's  nursery  grounds,  the 
details  respecting  the  management  of  which  may  prove  in- 
structive to  others  of  the  profession.  *^  The  mode  of  rearing 
this  hedge  is  simply  by  annually  cutting  the  sides  close  in, 
and  nearly  perpendicular,  but  never  the  tops,  until  they  ar- 
rive at  the  desired  height  Each  plant  has  thus  a  fine  stem 
(6  inches  separate),  well  feathered,  and  the  hedge  presents  a 
close  surface  of  leaves,  occupying  no  more  space  than  a  com- 
mon garden  wall.  Nine  hundred  yards  of  these  hedges  have 
been  kept  from  7  to  8  ft.  in  height  more  than  20  years,  increas- 
ing in  width  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  Height  of  the  specimen,  7  fi^ ; 
width  at  bottom,  15  in. ;  width  at  6  in.  from  the  top,  12  in." 

The  sixth  class  consisted  of  garden  produce,  and  included 
numerous  specimens  of  roots,  iruits,  seeds,  &c.,  and  models 
of  moss  houses,  of  ^^  Ellen's  Bower"  in  the  island  of  Loch 
Katrine,  and  of  a  hollow  brick  wall.  The  seventh  class  con- 
sisted of  implements.  Among  these  were  Smith  of  Deanston's 
subsoil  plough,  with  the  following  label : —  *^  Used  on  Deans- 
ton  farm ;  drawn  by  four  horses,  yoked  two  and  two.  A 
furrow,  about  12  in.  broad  and  2  in.  deep,  is  taken  up  by  the 
.common  plough,  when  the  subsoil  plough  follows,  going  from 
16 in.  to  18  in.  deep  from  the  surface;  will  plough  a  Scotch 
acre  in  9  hours,  turning  out  all  the  stones  not  exceeding 
2  cwt.,  and  completely  opening  up  the  subsoil.  Cost  of  a 
plough,  with  soam  chain  and  two  socks,  from  71.  to  8/."  We 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  to  this  plough,  which 
we  are  persuaded  they  might  frequently  use  to  advantage  in 
preparing  extensive  surfaces  for  planting. 

The  communications  occupy  32  pages,  and  well  deserve 
the  perusal  of  every  agriculturist.  The  pamphlet  is  so  cheap, 
that  every  reading  farmer  should  procure  it.  .  The  following 
interesting  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston's  article  on  thorough  drainage  and  deep  ploughing 
(Mr.  Smith  is  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific  mechanical 
engineers  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  man  of  singular  origin- 
ality and  invention) : — 

"  The  complete  drainage  of  land  is  the  foundation  of  all 

good  husbandry The  general  improvement  of  the 

soil  of  the  country  would  tend  to  low^r  the  value  of  high- 
rented  land ;  but  then  the  aggregate  rental  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  greatly  increased,  whilst  the  general  average  cost  of 
the  produce  would  be  considerably  diminished,  affording 
rheap  provisions  to  the  consumer,  whilst  both  the  landowner 
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and  tenant  would  have  greater  returns.  By  this  great  public 
benefit  would  arise.  Labour  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
more  in  demand,  and  the  labouring  classes  of  all  professions 
would  be  able  to  live  more  comfortably ;  the  British  manu- 
facturer would  be  aided  in  his  competition  with  the  cheap  la- 
bour of  other  countries ;  the  general  revenue  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  increased,  thereby  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  national  debt;  whilst  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 

?eneral  beauty  of  the  country,  would  be  vastly  promoted, 
^here  is  no  subject,  therefore,  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
landed  proprietors  and  agricultural  associations,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  than  the  encouragement  of  the  thorough  drainage 
and  deep  working  of  land." 

We  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  by  the  principal  seedsmen  in  our  provincial  towns 
every  where.  By  collecting  so  many  interesting  articles,  and 
displaying  them,  as  is  done  at  Stirling,  for  four  months,  no 
farmer  who  comes  to  market  can  escape  seeing  them ;  and  he 
roust  be  a  lifeless  piece  of  dough,  indeed,  who  would  not  be 
stimulated  by  them  to  introduce  better  varieties  of  grain  and 
roots,  and  improved  implements,  on  his  own  farm. 

Loudon^  J.  C. :  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture  and  Furniture ;  containing  numerous  Designs 

>  for  Dwellings,  from  the  Cottage  to  the  Villa,  including 
Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural  Build- 
ings; several  Designs  for  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite  Fittings<-up,  Fix- 
tures, *and  Furniture;  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and 
Garden  Scenery ;  each  Design  accompanied  with  Analyti- 
cal and  Critical  Remarks,  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  lithographs,  and- above  2000 
engravings   on   wood.      8vo,  pp.  11S8.     London,  1838. 

'  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  which  ever  issued 
from  the  British  press,  will,  we  trust,  have  as  much  effect  in 
spreading  a  taste  for  rural  and  domestic  architecture,  as  our 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  has  done  for  that  art.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  give  our  own  opinion  of  the  work,  though  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  do  so  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  designs 
which  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  book, 
have  been  contributed  by  upwards  of  seventy  different  indivi- 
duals, including  some  of  the  first,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
very  first,  of  British  architects.  We  must  say,  we  have  been 
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highly  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  public ;  and  though  it  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  probably 
not  pay  its  expenses  for  some  years,  yet  it  delights  us  to 
think  of  the  good  which,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  do,  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  in  America. 

Joplingf  Joseph,  Esq.,  Architect :  The  Practice  of  Isometrical 
Perspective.  Part  I.  price  \s.\  to  be  completed  in  four 
Parts.     London,  18S3. 

Isometrical  perspective  is  by  far  the  most  useful  kind  for 
the  landscape-gardener  and  garden  architect;  because  it 
alone,  of  all  the  diiFerent  manners  of  drawing,  contains  the 
true  principle  of  drawing  maps  and  plans  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  so  as  to  show  the  heights  and  shapes  of  tlie  objects. 
The  young  gardener,  who  does  not  understand  isometrical 
perspective  (which  we  have  briefly  explained  in  Vol.  VI. 
p.  351.  fig.  77.)5  we  hold  to  be  unfit  for  acting  either 
as  a  delineator  of  plans  for  laying  out  pleasure  grounds, 
or  for  building  the  walls  of  kitchen-gardens,  or  erecting 
hot-houses.  We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  this  little 
work  to  all  such  of  our  young  readers  as  are  ambitious 
of  rising  in  their  profession.  We  would  also  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Jopling  to  render  his  work,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  fitting  for  the  gardener,  land-surveyor,  and  mine- 
ralogical  surveyor,  by  showing  the  application  of  isometrical 
perspective  to  rural  scenery,  and  imagining  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  mineral  districts.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  at  which  we  were  present,  an  admirable 
map  of  a  mineral  district  in  Northumberland,  with  the  sec- 
tions, in  different  directions,  of  all  the  various  strata,  was 
exhibited  and  explained ;  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  well  adapted  isometrical  perspective  is  for  this 
description  of  delineation.  Its  application  to  garden  scenery 
we  have  shown  in  our  Illustrations  of  Landscape^Gardeningy 
and  to  farm  buildings  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture, 
Its  application  to  machines  and  various  objects  may  be  seen 
in  the  Mechanic^  Magazine,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
books  that  a  gardener  can  take  in. 

Timbsj  JC,  Author  of  various  works.  Editor :  The  Mirror  of 
Literature,  Amusement,  Instruction,  &c.  London.  In 
weekly  8vo  numbers,  price  2d,  each. 

Ibid:  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art;  or,  an  Annual  Register  of 
Useful  Inventions,  Improvements,  &c.,  with  43  engrav- 
ings.    Small  8vo.     London,  1833.     5s. 

The  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Mirror  having  been  sent  us^ 
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probably  on  account  of  the  number  of  articles  which  it  con- 
tains from  both  our  Magazines,  we  willingly  notice  it,  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know  a  cheaper  or  more  entertaining  work. 
There  is  about  as  much  matter  in  one  of  these  twopenny 
numbers  as  there  is  in  three  of  the  Penny  Magazines^  and  the 
woodcutS)  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  latter  work, 
are  yet  equally  well  done,  and  sufficiently  explanatory.  On 
the  whole,  like  the  Arcana  of  Science^  it  is  a  book  well 
adapted  for  being  presented  to  gardeners  by  their  employers. 
This  latter  we  have  before  sufficiently  commended ;  and  need 
only  add  that  the  present  volume  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck^  Th.  Fr.  Lud.  Phil,  et  Med.  Dr.  in  TJtnr 
versitate  Fredericia  Wilhelmia  Rhenana  Professor:  Grenera 
Plantarum  Florae  Germanicae  Iconibus  et  Descriptionibui} 
illustrata.  Fasciculus  I.  8vo,  20  plates  and  43  pages  of 
letterpress.     Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  1838.     4^. 

This  work  is  wholly  in  elucidation  of  systematic  botany. 
It  is  written  throughout  in  Latin,  and  the  amount  of  the 
remarks  with  which  the  author  prefaces  his  first  number  (fasci- 
culus) of  the  work  is  this: — He  deems  the  accurate  determi- 
nation and  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  genera  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  systematic  botany,  and  he  desires  and 
intends  to  illustrate  by  descriptions  and  by  figures  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  indigenous  to  Germany,  that  they  may 
become  easily  and  accurately  known  to  tyroes.  He  states 
that  he  has  not  prosecuted  the  dissections  to  an  extreme 
length  (although,  we  think,  quite  far  enough  for  the  end  pro- 
posed), that  the  price  of  his  work  might  not  be  so  increased, 
as  in  this  case  it  needs  must  have  been,  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  designs  it.  The 
author  has  determined  to  delineate  and  describe  every  cha- 
racter he  notices  from  Nature  herself ;  a  resolution  that  can- 
not be  too  much  commended,  but  which  entails  on  him 
numerous  difficulties.  He  remarks,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  shall,  if  blessed  with  continued  health, 
proceed  cheerfully  in  his  task,  if  the  sale  of  the  work  shall 
prove  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  preface  is 
dated  <<  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  March  1.  1833." 

We  now  notice  the  work  itself,  in  which  some  one  species  of 
each  of  the  genera  illustrated  is  chosen  as  a  suitable  example 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  all  the  parts  of 
fructification  of  that  species  are  exhibited  in  a  plate  of  figures, 
and  explained  in  the  text  by  descriptions  relative  to  them :  to 
these  descriptions  are  prefixed  the  prescriptive  characters  of 
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,tlie.geQU9»  .  The  contents  of  the  first  fasciculus  illustrate  the 
genera  of  the  families  Coniferao,  ^etul^ceas,  Cupuliferae,  Pla- 
tanaceae,  iSalScinae.  We  shall  now  name  the  genera  illustrated, 
^nd  attach  to  the  name  of  each  the  number  of  the  figures 
given  in  iTIustralion  of  it  The  doing  of  this  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  elaborately  the  author  has  treated  his 
^ubjec^.  Family  Coniferae:  genus  Pm\x^Lk,  24  figures; 
genus  Picea  Lh  15  figures ;  A  bies  Lk,  21 ;  iLslrix  Tourn.  19; 
Vupressus  Rick.  20;  ThvijsL  Rich,  17;  Jlmiperus  £/w.  25;. 
JE'phedra  Toum.  28;  Taxus  Toum.  21.  Family  ^etulaceae: 
Betula  Tb/^rw.  24;  A^nus  Toum.  25.  Family  Cupuliferae: 
Carpinns  7bw;72.  26;  (ysirya  Mick.  16;  CorylusZ/ww.  27; 
Quercus  Zy/wn.  19;  Fkgiis  Toum^  26;  Castanea  Tbwrw.  20. 
Family  Platanaceae :  i^atanus  28.  Family  5alicinae :  5alix 
Xoum.  24;  Populus  Toum.  19.  The  figures  to  each  genus 
are  on  one  page  or  plate,  and  the  descriptions  invariably 
faccupy  the  two  pages  of  a  leaf  opposite  ;  an  arrangement 
j^roducing  the  convenience  of  seeing  all  at  a  view,  and  of 
enabling  the  student  of  systematic  botany  to  break  up  the 
»ook,  and  place  the  information  supplied,  by  the  text  and 
igures,  on  each  genus,  wherever  he  would :  this  is  not  to 
'be  accomplished  when  the  information  on  distinct  genera  is 
firinted  continuously  on  the  same  page,  as  is  far.  too  often 
done  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  figures,  as  a  work  of  art, 
iare  tmoist  creditably  executed,  and  in  faithfulness  to  nature, 
\9fQ  think,  faultless.  We  are,  it  is  true,  not  familiar  with  the 
ipsuttB  of  fructification  of  every  genus  illustrated,  but  have  a 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  of  some  of  them ;  and 
j^  these  are  shown  quite  to  our  satisfaction,  we  conclude  that 
^Ibje  wl^ole  are  unexceptionable.  We  observe  a  few,  very  few^ 
typographical  errors  in  the  text.  We  are  astonished  at  tlie 
cheapness  of  the  work,  and  most  heartily  hope  that  on  thi$ 
account,  and  on  account  of  its  real  merits,  it  will  be  most  de- 
fensively patronised.  Arboriculturists  in  this  kingdom  should 
fake  the  work  for  the  sake  of  its  elucidation  of  tbe  botanical 
characters  of  trees,  although  the  number  of  the  genera  of  the 
>yild  trees  of  Germany  is  probably  small  in  proportion  to  that 
pf  the  genera  of  other  plants.  The  words  employed  ip  thj$ 
X'atin  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  those^  in  current  um 
in  technical  botany,  and  hence  young  gardeners  and  others  ^ 
little  acquainted  with  bo(any  and  the  structure  of  Latin  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  de3criptious  without  difficulty. 

A  Lacfi/ :    GeneraJ   Observations  on  Vegetation;  translated 
from  the  French  of  C.  F.  Brisseau  Mirbel ;  to  which  are 

added  numerous  and  extensive  Notes :  intended  to  inspire 
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young  Persons  with  a  taste  for  Botany,  by  preSeritlhg  to 
them  a  Birdseye  View  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Small  8vo,  104  pages.     London,  183S.     35.  6rf/  ' 

It  strikes. us  that  this  little  book  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  rather  many  gener^ 
and  species  of  plants,  particularly  of  exotic  ones,  and  whp 
are  unable,  or  have  not  an  opportunity,  to  read  the  French 
original.  To  such  the  interesting  information  supplied  on 
the  numerous  plants  spoken  of  must  be  very  welcome; 
and  the  book  is  very  eligible  for  presenting  to  many  an  ii^- 
telligent  and  aspiring  young  gardener,  and  to  young  ladiep 
and  gentlemen  who  have  already  acquired  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  naming  many  plants.  In  the  notes  are  sup- 
plied the  technical  or  distinctive  characters  of  the  orders  and 
genera  spoken  of;  but  we  see  in  this  provision  but  little 
utility,  as  we  fear  no  one,  or  but  extremely  few,  will  read  the 
writer's  book,  who  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  cha- 
racters as  he  or  she  proceeds,  ere  he  or  she  can  attain  to  th^ 
enjoyment  and  full  understanding  of  the  text  itself.  | 

One  of  the  titles  of  the  book  is  Botanical  Geography,  and 
it,  in  short,  notices  the  more  striking  of  the  families  planted 
over  our  planet,  and  the  principal  of  the  attributes,  charap- 
teristics,  and  properties  of  each.  ' 

Banks,  George,  F.L.S. :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  «f 
English  Botany ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  Illustrated 
by  37  plates.  The  second  edition.  8vo,  94  pages.  London^ 
1832.     9s.  ' '  .  f 

The  thirty-seven  plates  are  fidmirably  executed,  and  fa'itHi- 
fully  portray  the  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  which  they  ate 
meant  to  represent.  As  each  plate  bears  several  figures,  tb^ 
whole  taken  together  illustrate  many  of  the  botanic  terth^ 
while  the  text  enumerates,  explains,  and  refers  to  plants  by 
name  for  examples  of  Che  remainder.  It  is  a  clear  catalogii^ 
of  the  terms  used  in  Linnsean  botany,  and  will  be  an  elegaivt 
and  useful  manual  to  ladies  and  others  commencing  the  study 
of  botany  by  this  system,  and  who  dare  not  commence  the 
science  by  the  natural  system.  Towards  the  knowledge  of 
botany  by  the  natural  system,  this  w«ork  also  subserves,  as  fefr 
as  it  goes,  which  is  a  good  way ;  but,  in  the  natural  systetii, 
there  are  many  terms  in  use  which  in  this  volume  are  not  ex- 
plained. A  finely  engraved  portrait  of  Linnaeus,  with  the 
elegant  Linnae'a  borealis  insculptured  beneath  it,  is  prei^xed 
to  the  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hooker. 

Main,  James, .  A.L.S.  (Author  of  "The  Villa  and  Cottage 
Florist's  Directory,"   and   Editor  of  the  last  Editions  of 
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Mawe's  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,"  "  The  Grreen- 
house  Companion,"  &c.) :  Illustrations  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, practically  applied  to  the  Garden,  the  Field,  and 
the  Forest ;  consisting  of  Original  Observations  collected 
during  an  experience  of  fifty  years.  Small  8vo,  S28  pages^ 
with  62  woodcuts.     London,  1833.     %s, 

A  look  through  this  work  has  given  us  much  pleasure* 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  states  that  it  has  been  his  inten* 
tion  to  render  the  work  '^  a  compendium  of  the  discoveries 
and  best  authenticated  facts  which  have  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  others,  and  which  have  been  proved  in  the  practice 
and  experience  of  the  writer,  or  in  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
during  the  last  fifty  years." 

^*  He  trusts  that  new  matter  enough  will  be  found  to  justify 
the  publication ;  and  though  but  a  rough  sketch,  which,  from 
bis  very  limited  knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  fill  up  as  he  wished,  still  he  entertains  a  hope  that,  such 
as  it  is,  it  may  receive  amplification  from  an  abler  pen,  and 
accomplish  his  aim  of  rendering  vegetable  physiology  better 
and  more  generally  understood."  The  work  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  so  written  as  ^^  to  bear  a  popular  rather  than  a 
scientific  character,  with  the  sole  view  of  assisting,  by  fami* 
liar  explanation,  the  various  practice  of  the  gardener  and 
woodman.  In  fact,  the  principal  feature  of  the  work  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  only  what  has  been  obscurely,  or  too  learn- 
edly^ treated  before ;  to  mention  circumstances  which,  though 
generally  known,  have  never  appeared  in  print  j  and  to 
make  up  for  deficient  language  by  explanatory  figures  of  the 
visible  constituents  of  plants :  the  intention  being,  however, 
only  to  mark  the  greater  parts,  their  limits,  and  their  con- 
nections, leaving  the  minor  and  less  striking  portions  of  vege- 
table structure  to  those  who  may  have  better  opportunities  to 
examine  and  describe  them." 

The  work,  then,  is  designed  to  be  a  useful  manual  to 
every  one  who  gardens,  or  spends  more  or  less  of  his  time 
among  plants,  and  addicts  himself  to  the  consideration  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena  they  display,  and  of  the  hidden 
processes  carried  on  within  them.  To  all  such  persons  the 
work  will  be  useful ;  and  as,  happily  (happily  for  their  own 
happiness),  persons  of  this  class  are  now  numerous  in  Britain, 
the  work  will  doubtless  become,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  a 
popular  one;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  we  can  only 
express  our  surprise  that  the  publisher  should  have  been 
tempted  to  fix  the  price  of  the  volume  so  injudiciously  high. 
How  can  we  possibly  recommend  this  small  volume,  of  little 
more  than  300  pages,  to  a  journeyman  gardener,  when  as 
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much  is  charged  for  it  as  he  receives  for  a  week's  labonn 
The  last  time  we  were  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  wages  of  the 
journeymen  gardeners  there  were  9s.  a  week  ;  and  at  the  seat 
of  the  Marquess  of  Chandos,  Wooton,  near  Aylesbury,  they 
are  at  present  only  75.  The  cost  of  getting  up  such  a  work 
is  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  required  to  get  up  the  present 
Number  of  this  Magazine,  and  yet  the  price  asked  is  more  than 
double. 

We  must  not  end  our  notice  here,  but,  to  our  scientific 
readers,  must  remark  that  Mr.  Main,  in  striving  to  treat  the 
subject  of  his  work  in  a  popular  manner,  has  not  omitted  to 
infuse  into  it,  besides  a  copious  stock  of  original  facts,  certain 
original  and  peculiar  views  on  the  vegetative  principles  them^ 
selves.  He  even  propounds  a  new  principle:  it  is,  that 
the  life  and  vital  processes  of  a  plant,  and  the  accretion  to  its 
bulk,  and  expansion  of  the  preexistent  members  resident 
within  it,  are  not  instituted  and  carried  on,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  alburnum  and  liber,  but  in  a  "  distinct  member  "  situ- 
nate  between  these,  '^  slightly  attached  to  both,  but  united  to 
neither,"  to  which  Mr.  Main  has  applied  the  terms  "  indu- 
sium"  and  "vital  envelope."  Mr.  Main  offers,  p.  8,  9. 134^ 
and  onwards,  a  detail  of  facts  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

Other  points,  on  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Main  will  be 
perused  with  interest  by  physiologists,  are,  the  constitution  of 
bulbs,  p.  45.&C. ;  motion,  &c.  of  the  sap,  p.  121.;  origin 
of  buds,  p.  143. ;  flowers  not  stunted  branches,  p.  169. ;  re- 
marks on  the  idea  that  the  new  zone  of  alburnum  is  formed 
by  descending  fibres,  p.  212.;  which  idea  Mr.  Main  is  de-* 
cidedly  opposed  to,  and  combats  in  several  places.  Foreshort- 
ening, in  pruning,  does  not  give  clear-grained  timber,  p.  233. 
The  propriety  of  decorticating  trees  considered,  p.  287. 

Harrison^  Joseph^   Gardener  to  Lord  WharnclifFe,  at  Wort- 
ley  Hall,  Yorkshire :    The  Gardener's  and  Forester's  Re- 
'    cord.     8vo,  in  monthly  numbers,  6d.  each. 

We  have  already  (p.  352.)  noticed  with  approbation  Mr. 
Harrison's  Floricultural  Cabinet^  and  have  now  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  another  component  part  of  his  Gar^ 
dener's  Magazine.  A  third  part  is  to  appear,  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  giving  accounts  of  Provincial  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, but  of  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  first  number.  In 
the  first  number  of  the  Record  there  is  a  very  excellent  paper 
on  the  spurring-in  method  of  pruning  the  vine  (see  Encyc.  of 
Gard.  §  2984.),  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Appleby.  Our 
readers  will  see,  by  our  literary  notices,  that  we  are  threatened 

with  two  other  rival  Gardener's  Magazines,  in  all,  eight !    So 
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n^neb  tberbettei'v  say  wes  lor  by  thftse  meansf  the  ta$te  fop 
garden  ei^yments»  of  which  reading  garden  works  is  one^ 
will  be  firmly  and  extensively  rooted  into  the  country* 

Ano^. :  The  Horticultural  Journal,  and  Florists'  Register  of 
Useful  Information  connected  with  Floriculture,  &c.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Errol  and  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists 
and  Amateurs.     No.  I.,  July.     London,  18S3.     Price  Is. 

. .  This  publication  has  come  before  us  without  our  being  pre- 
viously aware  of  its  existence,  and,  fortunately,  just  in  time 
for  us  to  make  it  known  to  our  readers.  It  contains  in  alt 
1$  pages  of  letterpress,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  the  Ajax 
heartsease,  and  another  of  Clarke's  Pandora  tulip.  These 
two  coloured  prints  had  been  previously  published  in  liie 
J^adj/s  Magazine^  from  which  work  the  plates  have  of  course 
h^ti  borrowed.  Of  the  16  pages,  of  letterpress  seven  are  occu-* 
pif  d  with  floricultural  information ;  the  remainder  with  light 
d|f eirting  reading,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  garden,  save 
that  a  pleasant  bower  in  a  garden  is  a  delightful  place  in 
lybich,  in  the  sunny  days  of  July,  to  sit  and  read. 

j(Th($  Gontente  on  floriculture  are,  an  introduction  to  the 
wprki  Iremarks  on  the  tulip  mania,  and  on  the  Fanny  Kemble 
t(ttliip;t  of  the  latter  a  figure  is  promised  for  the  next  number*. 
The  editor  writes  in  defence  of  the  tulip  mania  in  the  folIoW'*. 
ing  manner:  —  '^  We  have  as  much  right  to  laugh  at  ah  old 
booby,  who,  over  his  rusty  coin  cabinet,  feasts  his  eyes  on  his 
fifty^guinea  old  coppers  and  sixpences,  or  at  the  silly  buyer 
of  daubed  canvass  at  a  thousand  guineas  a  yard,  or  at  the 
madman  who  gives  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  horse  to  break 
bis  own  neck  with,  as  they  have  at  the  ^  fool  who  eives  tw^aly 
or  fifty  guineas  for  a  tulip.' "  We  have  heard  nearly  the 
same  general  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Groom  and  other 
florists.  To  these  remarks  follows  a  description  of  each  of  the 
plants  figured  in  the  plate ;  then  an  account  of  the  late  shows 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs;  then  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  East  London  Ranunculus  Society; 
also  of  that  of  the  Sunbury  Horticultural  and  Jlorists'  Soh 
ciety.  To  these  notices  follow  a  "  new  list  of  chrysanthie- 
mums,'*  taken  from  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  for  April,  p.  221.  J 
dn  announcement  of  **  meetings  to  come;"  remarks  on 
"  choosing  judges ;"  a  review  of  Mr.  Hogg's  new  book  on 
flortcniture,  which  work  is  censured ;  and  a  short  review  of 
Mr.  Weedon's  book  on  cucumbers,  which  is  praised. 
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Maundy  Benjamin^  F.L.S. :  The  Bdtanie  Garden;    In  tilbdlM^' 
^  Nambersy  each  containing  one  plat^  bearing'  figtires  ->)f^ 
four  plants,  descriptions  of  the  font  i^ants,  and  an  Auc«' 
tarium  of  two  pages,  for  the   communicatiQn  pf  notices 
deemed  of  interest  to  cultivators.     Large  pAp^,   Is.  Gtf. ; 
small  paper,  Is.  .    •.    -  i 

This  periodical  is  too  well  known  to  justify  our  mention 
of  it  among  new  publications,  were  it  not  that,  on  June  1^  it 
appeared  with  an  addition  of  two  pages  of  miscellaneous 
information  on  floriculture,  and  that  the  two  additional  pages^ 
which  Mr.  Maund  denominates  an  Auctari^mi^  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  every  future  number,  and  similarly  occupied.  Thiisr 
addition  to  the  contents  of  each  number  must  needs  be  Mrd^ 
come  to  the  purchasers  of  the  work.  ^ 

From  the  Anctarium  in  the  June  Number,  and  that  in  the- 
July  one,  it  appears  that  the  Gardener's  Magazhie  is  iHcelj^ 
to  be  liberally  drawn  on  for  the  supply  of  the  rnfoihtthtie^^ 
\Jb  be  communicated  in  the  Auctarium.     This  compliAietit^'Idi 
the  merit  of  our  work  we  might  not  have  cared  to  ii^d^^^ 
save  with  the  silence  of  self-approbation,  but  for  the  folld^' 
ing   truly   notable,  yet  ominous,  notification  mftdle  ^y  Mk' 
Maund  on  the  cover  of  his  June  number :  —  •*  As  we  d^  iot 
like  to  mar  the  pages  of  the  Auctarium  by  referencds^to  '^u^ 
thorities,  Sec,  we  will  give  them,  when  necessary,  *  on  libei 
wrapper ;  and,  perhaps,  also  with  the  index :  but  thi^  mubi 
generally  be  done  on  a  wrapper  subsequent  to  that  encioi^ing 
the  information,  as  they  will  oftentimes   be  printed   bofore- 
the  arrangement  of  the  Auctarium  pages.''     As  in  thie  lElbovie 
remarks,  the  words  **  when  necessary,"  **  perhaps,**  and  "  k 
subsequent  wrapper,*'  leave  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  **  perhaps  *'' 
what,  and  when  the,  citations  of  the  authorities,  or  sources' 
of  information,  are  to  be  made,  we  may  now  notice  that  Ih^' 
first  paragraph  in  the  Auctarium  for  June,  on  growing  <<  cab^ 
bages  from  slips,"  is  derived  from  Mr.  Kendall's  communis 
cations  in  the  Qardener^s  Magazine^  Vol.  IX.  p.   226.  ^  and 
that  a  good  share  of  paragraph  8.,  on  devices  for  iron  sntK 
ports  to  flowering  shrubs   and  plants,  in  the  July  Aucta«- 
rinm,  is  derived  from  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine,  Vol,  VI L 
p.  284.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  554^.  557.  679. 

Henshw,  Rev.  J.  S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany. in  the  Uni-^ 
versity  of  Cambridge :  On  a  Monstrosity  of  the  commQa 
Mignonette.     4to,  6  pages,  2  plates,     Cambridge,  1333* . . 

This  pamphlet  is  not  purchasable  except  by  buying  Part  h 
of  Vol.  .V.  of  T/ie  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philoso* 
phical  Society,  in  which  part  it  forms  the  4th  paper :  it  was 
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read  before  the  Society  on  May  21.  1882,  The  structure  of 
the  flower  in  the  genus  ifes^da  has  been  differently  explained 
by  Drs.  Brown  and  Lindley,  the  latter  deeming  it  a  compound 
flower,  in  which  much  metamorphosis  and  abortion  obtains,  and 
Dr.  Brown  maintaining  that  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  sim- 
ple. Professor  Henslow  has  exhibited,  in  fullest  detail,  in  six 
pages  of  text,  and  thirty^eight  figures,  the  conditions  in  the 
structure  of  a  most  remarkable  monstrosity  of  22eseda  odorita, 
with  a  view  to  its  relation  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  conclu- 
sion he  has  drawn  agrees  with  Dr.  Brown's,  and  is  opposed  to 
that  of  Dr.  Lindley.  The  pamphlet,  or  paper,  is  an  interesting 
one  to  students  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

RiverSy   T.  afid  Son,  Nurserymen :  A  Catalogue  of  Roses  cul- 
tivated at  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries. 

This  we  consider  to  be  the  most  useful  catalogue  of  roses 
in  the  English  language ;  because  the  species  and  varieties 
are  not  only  classed,  and  their  colours  given,  as  in  our 
Hortus  BritannicuSi  and  in  the  Hortus  Addlestonensis  and 
Hortus  Durovemif  but  a  short  description  of  each  flower  is 
added.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  assort- 
ment, we  may  mention  that  there  are  13  varieties  of  hardy 
climbing  roses ;  17  of  climbing  China  roses;  and  16  ofi26sa 
indica  odorata.  A  strong  recommendation  to  this  catalogue, 
in  our  eyes,  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  half  the  number  of  va^ 
rieties  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French,  and  in  some  of  the 
English,  nursery  lists,  but  a  careful  selection  of  sorts  which 
are  perfectly  distinct.  Every  person  intending  to  purchase 
roses  should  possess  himself  of  this  catalogue,  which  may  be 
done  through  the  post-oflice,  as  it  is  only  a  single  folio  sheet 
printed  on  three  sides. 

The  following  very  judicious  observations  on  the  culture  of 
roses  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  lists.  They  contain  the 
essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject:  — 

"  The  rose,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  ornamental  shrub, 
requires  constant  culture  to  make  it  bloom  in  perfection,  unless 
in  the  most  favourable  rose  soils,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
rich  cool  loam.  Roses  require  to  be  removed,  and  to  have 
their  roots  trimmed,  every  third  year :  when  taken  up,  these 
roots  will  be  found  to  have  lost  most  of  their  fibres ;  bu^  naked 
as  they  are,  if  they  are  then  trimmed,  the  branches  thinned 
and  shortened,  and  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with 
the  soil  they  are  planted  in,  the  plants  will  be  quite  renovated, 
and  bloom  as  fine,  and  often  finer,  than  young  plants.  This 
treatment,  perhaps,  is  most  applicable  to  standard  roses; 
with  dwarfs  the  trouble  is  too  much,  unless  with  the  choicest 
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sorts,  as  they  are  sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  make  a  new  plantation.  In  very  clayey  cold 
soils,  the  finest  compost  possible  for  roses  is  well-rotted  dung 
and  common  pit  sand  {not  road  sand),  equal  parts.  When 
standards  are  removed,  they  ought  to  have  their  heads 
thinned,  and  shoots  shortened  early  in  spring.  A  mistaken 
notion,  which  I  often  find  current,  is,  that  they  ought  to 
"  push,"  i.  e.  begin  to  shoot,  before  the  branches  are  short- 
ened :  this  has  sealed  the  doom  of  very  many  standard  roses. 
I  have  an  idea  that  standard  China  roses,  of  the  most  choice 
varieties,  with  stems  from  3  to  4  feet,  might  be  made  highly 
ornamental  summer  plants  ;  they  are  too  tender  to  endure  the 
ordinary  severity  of  our  winters  as  standards,  but,  if  taken  up 
every  autumn,  put  into  large  pots,  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed, 
they  would  remove  into  their  summer  quarters  in  the  spring 
with  perfect  safety,  and  bloom  much  finer  than  if  exposed 
during  winter,  and  their  shoots  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  varieties  of  Bbsa  indica  odorata  bloom  exceed- 
ingly well  in  this  manner,  as  do  all  the  strong-growing  va- 
rieties of  China  roses.  iZosa  GrevilbV  and  multiflora  also 
form  curious  objects,  and  bloom  very  freely,  when  grown  as 
standards.  The  hardy  climbing  roses,  and  several  of  the 
climbing  China  roses  [marked  k  in  the  catalogue],  form  fine 
objects  when  trained  *^  en  jn/ramide,"  i,  e.  in  the  French  man- 
ner of  training  pear  trees ;  but  when  trained  in  this  manner, 
as  climbing  roses  do  not  form  a  stem  strong  enough  to  support 
themselves,  the  strong  central  shoots  must  be  tied  to  iron  or 
wooden  stakes,  and  the  side  shoots  from  them  shortened  every 
season :  in  this  manner,  with  proper  culture,  tbey  will  form 
pillars  of  roses,  from  6  ft.  to  10ft.  in  height.  —  T.  R.jun. " 

Uqyd,  Richard  W.,  Esq. :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture ;  briefly  pointing  out  certain  Practices  which  should 
be  adopted,  and  some  which  should  be  discontinued,  with 
a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  Arable  Land,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  52. 
London,  1833. 

The  object  of  this  tract  is,  to  ^'  supply  the  ignorant  with  a 
plain  and  simple  insight  into  the  principles  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture, respecting  which  the  great  majority  of  farmers  are 
entirely  in  the  dark."  The  author  seems  to  have  adopted  a 
very  suitable  mode  of  attaining  his  object ;  and,  as  his  pam- 
phlet is  circulated  in  Wales,  both  in  Welsh  and  English,  we 
trust  it  will  do  much  good.  The  anticipated  results  would  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  such  an  exhibition  at  Chester,  every 
winter,  as  that  held  at  Stirling.  (See  p.  447.)  We  wish  we 
could  induce  Messrs.  Dickson,  the  eminent  seedsmen  of  the 
former  town,  to  take  the  hint. 
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Art.  it.    Literary  Notices* 

The  Caledonian  Gardener^s  Magazine^  in  quai*teiiy  8vo 
Numbers,  Ss.  each,  is  projected  at  Edinburgh.  According  to 
the  prospectus  *^  raost  of  the  articles  in  English  Gardener's^ 
Magazines  being  adapted  to  a  climate  warmer  than  that  which 
lies,  north  of  the  Tweed,  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  Scottish 
practice :  the  Caledonian  Magazine^  therefore,  will  be  confined 
exclusively  to  communications  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Scot*- 
land." 

J^e  Young  Gardener's  Monthly  Magazine^  in  monthly 
Numbers,  small  8v6,  6d.  each,  will  appear  in  London  in 
October  nei^t.  It  will  embrace  every  department  of  Garden«- 
ing^  and  will  include  Natural  History,  Cottage  Economy, 
Agriculture,  and  Rural  Architecture,  as  far  as  these  are 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  gardeners,  and  are  connected 
with  life  in  the  country.  The  oQect  of  this  work  will  be,  less 
to  include  an  extensive  correspondence,  than  to  describe  the  dif'^ 
ferent  operations  of  gardening,  and  explain  them  scientifically^ 
.  J,  F.  Jtoyle^  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  late  Superintendent  of  the 
East  India  Company's  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpore,  is  pre^ 
paring  for  publication  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other 
branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.  The  coloured  lithographed 
fig^res^  exhibited  as  specimens,  of  this  work  indicate  that  it 
is  to  be  produced  in  a  superior  style.  \ 

The  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck  is  about  to  publish  Monographia 
Generum  et  Specierum  Aloes  et  Mesembryanthemi  Iconic 
bus  illustrata :  A  Monograph,  illustrated  by  figures,-  of  the 
Aloes  and  Mesembryanthemums. -^This  will  be  gladdening 
^ews  to  every  botanical  reader.  The  Prince  de  Salm-,Dyck 
Is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  promoter  of  botany,  and  as 
having  paid  especial  attention  to  the  aloes  and  mesembry- 
aptbemums,  of  which  he  cultivates  an  extensive  collection,  and 
has  done  so  for  many  years.  He  has  long  been  in  a  course  of 
correspondence  and  interchange  with  A.  H.  Ha  worth,  Esq,, 
Chelsea^  as  the  writings  of  this  gentleman  on  aloes  and 
mesembryanthemums,  of  which  he  also  grows  an  extensive 
cpllectipn,  attest;  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  asserted,  tbatv 
a^nopg  the  botanists  now  in  the  world,  none  are  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  plants  spoken  of  as  are  Mr.  Haworth  and 
thePripce  de  Salm-Dyck.  At  length  the  prince  is  abouttapub-t 
li^h  the  result  of  his  experience  on  them^  and  the  arrangemeojU . 
for  the  publication  are  committed  to  Arnz  and  Co,  of  JDUsselrr, 
dprf ;  who  give,  in  their  prospectus,  the  following  information ., 
on  the  terms  and  intentions :  —  The  aloes  will  be  the  subjept^ 
of  one   monograph,    the   mesembryanthemums   of  another. 
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Every  species  and  every  principal  variety  in  each  genus  will 
be  described,  and  represented  by  a  figure  drawn  from  nature. 
Every  consideration  has  been  employed  to  lessen  the  costliriess 
of  the  work,  so  as  to  make  it  universally  obtainable :  its  size 
such  as  will  just  suffice  to  exhibit  the  objects;  the  figures 
printed  in  black  in  one  series  of  copies ;  and,  in  another,  with 
one  leaf  and  some  of  the  petals  coloured ;  and,  in  another  set, 
at  the  expressed  request  of  subscribers,  wholly  coloured.  The 
two  monographs  will  be  published  together  in  half-yearly 
numbers,  and  the  publication  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  has  been  received.  Each 
number  of  the  work  on  aloes  will  contain  24  figures,  and  its 
price,  with  the  figures  uncoloured,  will  be  10  francs;  coloured, 
20  francs :  and  each  number  of  the  work  on  mesembry- 
anthemums  will  contain  36  figures;  uncoloured,  15  francs; 
coloured,  30  francs.  The  two  works  will  give  the  description 
of  about  550  species,  and  will  be  finished  in  about  five  years. 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  add  their  titles  to  their  namci 
and  address.  It  is  stated,  from  the  author,  that  he  will  re-^ 
ceive  any  suggestions  which  subscribers  may  be  disposed  to 
communicate,  either  in  relation  to  the  text  or  to  the  figures; 
This  modesty  in  a  prince  is  very  commendable.  ' 

Mr,  Hogg^  Florist,  Paddington,  has  just  published  500  copies 
of  the  Supplement  to  his  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Tulip  J  Auricula^  Ranunculus,  Georgina  or  Dahlia,  4^.' 
The  Supplement,  it  is  stated,  "  contains  a  clever  and  interest- 
itig  article  on  the  cultivation  of  tulips,  contributed  by  the  late 
William  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Croydon."     The  bill  states  that  this^ 
work  "  is  published : "  had  Mr.  Hogg  sent  us  a  copy  of  it^ 
we  might  have  noticed  its  contents.     It  is  remarkable  for  a 
"  Supplement"  to  an  existing  work  on  floriculture  to  be  sold 
at  seven  shillings :  this  is  the  price  of  a  good-sized  volume. 

A  popular  Magazine  on  Architecture,  Building,  and  Fkimish- 
ing,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  therewith,  conducted 
by  J.  C.  Loudon,  will  appear  in  January  next,  and  be  con- 
tinued quarterly.  The  objects  of  this  work  are,  to  spread  a  taste 
for  architectural  improvement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  serve ' 
as  a  perpetual  supplement  to  our  Encycloptedia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture;  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Gardener*s  Magazine  forms  a  perpetual  supplement  to 
our  Encyclopcedias  of  Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Plants, 
To  attempt  an  architectural  magazine,  in  these  times,  may  be 
considered  a  bold  experiment;  however,  we  have  received 
such  assurances  of  support  from  the  contributors  to,  and 
readers  of,  our  Encychpcedia  of  Architecture,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  success. 
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A  Metropolitan  Society  ofFlomtt  and  Amateurt  has  been  established, 
and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  the  17th  of 
June.  The  attendance  was  neither  so  good,  nor  were  the  articles  so  nume- 
rous, as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  when  this  Society  becomes  better 
known.  The  queen  is  said  to  patronise  this  Society,  and  to  have  offered  a 
piece  of  plate  annually  for  the  best  show  of  tulips. 

The  Birmmgham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first 
public  show,  on  June  19.  and  20.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
A  notice  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  shown  will  be  given  in  our  report 
of  the  horticultural  shows.  We  shall  here  notice  that  upwards  of  250  plants, 
in  which  there  were  128  distinct  species,  were  sent  to  grace  the  show,  not 
to  be  exhibited  for  a  prize,  from  the  botanic  garden  at  Edgbaston. 
**  They,"  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  formed  of  themselves  a  splendid 
and  highly  interesting  collection,  and  served  to  display  to  full  advantage 
the  skill  and  scientific  culture  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  much-respected 
curator."  The  report  communicates,  as  well,  the  following  interesting 
information :  —  **  No  money  prizes  bemg  offered  at  this  show,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised,  chiefly  among  the  members  of  the  committee:,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  those  gardeners  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  occasion  some  testimonial  of  approbation.  Six  gardeners  were  se- 
lected by  the  judges;  and  suitable  presents,  with  inscriptions,  are  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed."     The  names  of  the  gardeners,  we  have  been  informed,  are,  — 

Mr.  George  Anderson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter,  gardener  to  James  Taylor,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hetherington,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Osborn,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  WooUey  of  Summerfield. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Moseley  Hall. 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Wilmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford  Mills. 
They  are  to  be  presented  with  a  teapot,  sugar  basin,  and  cream  jug,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  as  these  are  articles  of  domestic  utility,  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  when  friends  call  and  stop  to  breakfast  or  tea.  So  anxious,  we 
have  been  informed,  were  the  gentlemen  to  give  some  mark  of  appro- 
bation, that  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  requisite  to  effect  the  above 
intention  was  collected  almost  as  soon  as  the  proposition  was  mentioned. 
—  Com/. 

An  admirable  Lecture  on  Horticulture  was  delivered  at  the  Ipgwich  Me» 
chanici  Institution,  on  March  18.  1833,  by  Mr.  Woollard.  —  He  traced  the 
progress  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  period ;  and, 
from  the  able  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  subject,  we  hope  he  will  be 
induced  to  resume  it  on  some  future  occasion.  In  1814,  Mr.  Woollard, 
as  he  stated  in  his  lecture,  established  a  Florists'  Society  in  this  town ; 
an  example  which  was  soon  followed  at  Norwich,  Diss,  Colchester,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  other  towns  in  this  district.  The  two  latter^  however, 
have  run  before  us  by  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens,  of  which  we 
are  at  present  destitute.    It  is  no  creditable  reflection,  that  in  a  town  of 
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such  importance,  we  have  been  so  long  without ;  but  we  trust,  that  as  this 
pursuit  IS  now  in  almost  uniyersal  esteem,  we  too,  ere  long,  shall  have  an 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  lecture  was  extremely  well  attended,  and 
appeared  to  afibrd  much  gratification.  (Suffolk  Chronicle,  March  23. 1833.) 
[See  p.  376.] 

The  Primrose  Hill  Botanic  Garden,  noticed  Vol.  VIII.  p.  470.,  seems 
to  be  making  progress;  a  meeting  of  subscribers  haying  been  held  at 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  July  18.,  at  which  a  number  of  resolutions 
passed.  Plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  out  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Architect,  in  order  to  give  subscribers  a  general  idea  of  what  is  intended. 
We  sincerely  wish  the  scheme  success ;  but  we  must  defer  what  we  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  till  our  next  Number. 

Provincial  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gardens, »-  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Bristol, 
June  25.,  it  is  stated  that  proposals  were  circulated  for  establishing  a  new 
society  with  a  garden.  The  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Bristol  Gazette:  — "  The  principal  novelty  of  the  day 
was  the  circulation  of  a  prospectus  for  a  new  society,  to  be  called  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  to  which 
several  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  and  of  the  London  and  other 
horticultural  societies  have  offered  their  best  assistance.  The  principal 
outline  of  the  terms  proposed  is,  that  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
gardens,  &c.,  shall  be  raised  by  shares  of  ten  guineas  each,  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  two  guineas ;  and  that  holders  of  two  or  more  shares  shall 
receive  from  the  gardens,  under  certain  regulations,  new  plants,  cuttings, 
seeds,  &c.  The  authors  judiciously  remark,  that,  as  the  expenses  attendant 
on  the  formation  and  subsequent  permanency  of  the  establishment  must 
necessarily  be  great,  nothing  but  the  most  extensive  cooperation  of  per- 
sons of  influence  can  authorise  the  attempt.  We  sincerely  wish  that  thicr 
effort  may  be  successful.  It  is  lamentable  that  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.,  should  possess  (and  many  of  them 
have  long  possessed)  botanic  gardens,  and  that  the  distinguished  cities  of 
the  West  of  England  should  be  destitute  of  all  similar  establishments.  Such 
a  one  has  often  been  talked  of  for  our  own  city,  but  hitherto  with  as  little 
success  as  for  Bath.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  a  botanic  garden  flourishing 
at  each  of  these  cities ;  but  as  prudence  often  dictates  to  adopt  that  which 
is  most  practicable  instead  of  that  which  is  most  perfect,  it  well  deserves 
consideration  whether  the  lovers  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  each  place 
ought  not,  in  prudence,  to  unite  their  forces,  and  establish  a  botanic 
gard^i  at  an  intermediate  point,  equally  accessible  to  the  residents  of  each. 
A  favourable  situation  for  such  a  garden  presents  itself  at  Bitton,  where 
there  is  an  extremely  rich  soil  of  warm  dry  alluvial  gravel,  a  favourable 
southern  aspect,  a  warm  climate,  and  the  important  advantage  that  a  gen- 
tleman resides  there  who  already  possesses  on  the  spot  as  rich  and  numer- 
ous a  collection  of  plants  as,  perhaps,  any  private  individual  can  boast  of, 
whose  zeal  and  activity  in  horticultural  and  botanical  pursuits  are  inde- 
fatigable, who  has  an  extensive  correspondence  with  foreign  botanists,  and 
who  probably  could  be  induced,  upon  adecjuate  terms,  to  impart  not  only 
his  numerous  plants,  but  his  invaluable  aid  and  superintendence  as  the 
curator  of  the  intended  garden.  Under  his  care  the  successful  progress 
of  the  undertaking  might  be  considered  as  secure.  The  choice  of  this 
situation,  which  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Bristol  and  from  Bath,  for  the 
site  of  a  garden,  would  doubtlessly  induce  many  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  to  be  contributory  to  such  a  plan,  who  may  other- 
wise be  restrained  from  it  by  the  lingering  hope  that  they  may  one  day 
more  satisfactorily  employ  their  funds  in  founding  a  botanic  garden  in  their 
own  city.    If,  however,  the  predominance  of  subscribers  resident  in  Bath 
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and  its  immediate  yidiiity  shall  fix  the  site  of  the  garden  in  that  place,  we 
shall  nevertheless  sincerely  rejoice  that  enough  patrons  of  botany  can  be 
found  to  carry  the  undertaking  into  execution ;  and  shall  hope  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  will  shortly  afterwards  imitate  their  liberality  and 
love  of  science,  by  founding  a  like  institution." 

We  cordiallv  agree  with  this  writer  in  ardently  desiring  the  establish- 
ment of  botanical  and  horticultural  gardens,  and  even  zoological  gardens, 
combined  with  breathing  zones,  such  as  Mr.  Slaney  is  now  leg^latiiig  for 
(see  Vol.  V.  p.  686.) ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  system  of 
managing  towns  is  entirely  altered,  and  their  inhabitants,  and  those  of  their 
suburtw  for  a  certain  distance  round,  are  governed  by  a  municipal  repre- 
sentative system,  such  gardens  and  zones  will  be  established  in  not  only 
every  town,  but  in  every  large  village.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
protest  against  the  idea  of  establishing  a  garden  between  two  towns,  which 
must  necessarily  be  at  such  a  distance  from  both,  that  only  those  who 
keep  carriages,  or  can  afford  to  hire  them,  could  go  to  it.  The  idea  appears 
to  us  most  preposterous ;  and  we  are  astonished  how  it  could  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  by  any  liberal  editor.  There  is  some  excuse  for  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  and  of  the  difElculty  of  procuring 
a  suitable  extent  of  good  soil :  but  who  can  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been 
established  in  the  Rent's  Park,  for  example,  there  would  have  been  ten 
visiters  for  one  that  there  is  at  present.  The  great  object  of  a  provincial 
botanical  and  horticultural  garden  is,  not  to  try  experiments  or  to  intro- 
duce new  articles  into  the  country,  but  to  make  known  what  has  been 
already  introduced  and  approved  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  given  locality, 
and  to  all  classes  of  them.  How  is  this  to  be  done,  but  by  a  garden  so 
placed  as  that  all  ages  and  classes,  and  more  especially  women  and  children, 
may  walk  in  it,  and  examine  its  contents  ?  We  know,  from  experience, 
that  many  who  enter  a  garden  at  first  merely  with  a  view  of  taJdng  ex- 
ercise, by  seeing  the  various  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the 
different  seasons,  gradually  become  imbued  with  a  taste  for  gardening. 
The  proprietors  of  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-stored  flower- 
eardens  we  know  (that  of  Mr.  T.  in  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  W.  in  Scotland), 
had  their  taste  for  floriculture  thus  awakened.  —  Cond. 

A  Botanic  and  Horticultural  Garden  is  in  contemplation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield.  We  understand  there  is  some  beautifiilly  varied 
ground,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  we  trust  so  wealthy  a  town  will 
not  be  long  before  it  adds  to  its  suburbs  so  agreeable  and  useful  a  feature. 
We  recommend  the  parties  concerned  to  take  warning  from  the  present 
appearance  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  forget  what  we  have  said  of  that  at  Chiswick ;  two  fine  situations,  both 
completely  bungled  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out.  The  true 
remedy  for  this,  and  other  evils  to  which  such  institutions  are  subject,  is 
publiciW  in  every  stage  of  the  business,  from  the  choosing  of  the  ground 
to  the  formation  of  the  plan,  and  its  execution. 

A  magnificent  domical  Conservatory  is  now  erecting  at  Brighton,  by  sub- 
scription, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Author  of  Fhra  Do* 
mestica,  and  other  works.  We  are  informed  that  the  ground  plan  is  cir- 
cular, and  about  150  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  summit  of  the  dome  above 
100  ft.  in  height.  This,  of  course,  will  far  exceed  either  the  late  conserva- 
tory at  Britton  Hall  (now  dispersed  m  sections  over  the  country,  forming 
various  patchwork  green-houses  and  vineries),  Mr.  Forrest's  houses  at 
Syon,  or  the  wonders  of  the  Enchanted  Valley  at  Alton  Towers. 

A  Notice  of  a  destructive  Hailstorm  which  occurred  at  Edgbaston  on 
May  9.  1833.  —  Sir,  The  hailstorm  about  which  you  enquire  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  9.^  and  was  of  nearly  half  an  hour's  duration.    The 


-hfLilt  <H^  rather  traastMUFent  ic^,  feU»  o£  irr^guiAr  foiaas,  <^  k<m»  half  an  tqdii 
to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  roofs  of  the  conservatory,  green^iouae^  stov^ 
propagf^ting-hoose,  fraiaes,  ami  the  skylight  of  the  dwelling-house  ha<|, 
upon  an  average,  fuUy  one  half  of  the  fflass  in  them  not  only  broken,  hut 
the  greater  portion  battered  completely  in.  The  whole  (quantity  brokea 
was  about  1600  aquare  feet ;  a  great  proportion  in  a  £ew  minutes  after  the 
storm  be^n.  The  hail  storm  was  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  whiqbj 
from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  broke  up  the  walks  in  several  places, 
and  removed  a  part  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
storm  was  but  partial,  not  reaching  to  the  town.  A  similar  one  passed 
over  the  town  six  days  afterwards,  and  broke  some  glass,  but  did  not 
reach  this  gsa-den*  The  general  slie  of  our  panes  is  6^  in.  by  4  in. :  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dome  of  the  conservatory  they  are  smaller.* 

Species  of  Plants  which  tvUhsiood,  unproiecied^  the  Winter  of  1832,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Birmingbam.'^  It  may  be  interesting  to  inform  you 
that  .the  following  plants  stood  out  of  doors  last  winter,  without  any 
iBovering;  notwithstanding  the  open  and  exposed  state  of  the  garden ;  -^ 
f^erbena  radicans  and  ehamaedrif61ia,  Wachend6rfia  paniculata,  Fetunist 
^ctaginifl6ra»  Digitalis  laciniata,  Omitlidgalum  corymbosum,  <S^lvia  ful- 
gens,  Alstrflem^ria  acutifdlia,  Lophospermum  erubescens;  O^xalis  Bowleg 
lietraphylla^  and  violacea;  Fuchsiia  ^hymifdlia,  ilfalva  angustif^lia,  Synt- 
phdna  montana,  Piptanthus  nipalensis,  ^thion^ma  membraalioeum.  Thf 
test  three  are^  however,  quite  as  hardy  as  the  most  common  garden  shrubs. 

Hunneniannia,  fumaritefdiia.  —  There  are  seedling  plants  coming  up  stroqg 
of  Hunnem4nnfti  /umarisefolia  where  a  plant  stood  last  year,  which  vfonlfl 
indicate  that  the  seeds  o^  this  rare  plant  ought  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  and 
be  grown  aa  an  annual^  whereas,  if  the  seeds  be  not  sown  until  spring 
few  of  them  vegetate  that  season. 

(y^aiis  Jioribunda  hehm.  is  finer  than  those  protected  in  the  houses,  t 
Hjn,  8ir,  yours,  &c.,  —  David  Cameron.  Botanic  Garden^  EdgbaUon^  Bir>- 
^pkngham,  June  16.  1833. 

A  whUe^wered  Scbizdnthut, — Mr.  Myles  Priest,  nurseryman,  Reading 
baft  raised  a  white^flowered  Schizanthus,  of  which  he,  on  June  24.,  sent  us 
|(  coloured  drawing.  The  branch  depicted  is  an  elegant  object:  the 
corollas  are  wholly  white,  except  a  pleasing  and  contrasting  yellow  spot  st. 
the  base  of  the  upper  segment  of  each.  The  branch  drawn  exhibits  the 
lory  graceful  character  of  S.  pinnatus,  of  which  species  the  plant  may  be  4 
irhite*flowered  variety.  Mr.  Priest,  in  his  note,  has  thus  spoken  of  it :  •*- 
**  i.  believe  it  to  be  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  variety.  It  grows  about 
J^  ft.  high,  from  a  single  bottom  stem,  and  has  about  twenty-four  branches, 
«ir  side^stems,  each  producing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers :  hence  the 
pkuit  bad  upwards  o£  600  flowers  open  at  one  time.  It  continues  flower? 
ipg  for  uipwards  of  three  months.  It  has,  indeed,  a  very  beautiful  appear* 
lUice^  and  cannot  fail  to  be  much  admired.  I  purpose  offering  the  young 
plants  for  sale.  —  M.  Priest.    Readings  June  24.  1833. 


Ill      nil*. 


♦  Hail  Storm  and  Hurricane  at  Lancaster,  —  In  my  last  [dated  May  4. 
1^3],  I  gave  an  account  of  the  destructive  hail  storm  which  took  place  at 
Lancaster  in  April.  [This  account  we  have  published  in  the  Magamie  of 
Katttral  Histort/,  vol.  vi.  p.  368.]  We  have  since  had  a  most  dreadful  hurri* 
cane,  which  has  cut  and  destroyed  the  vegetation.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  we  should  have  it  on  the  same  day  that  you  had  it  in  London.  A 
<;on8eauence  of  it  here  has  been  several  shipwrecks  on  our  coast,  and 
fieverat  lives  lost,  both  of  the  crews  and  of  spirited  individuals  who 
endeavoured  to  render  assistance  to  the  ships  in  distress.  —  M,  SauL 
Lttrpcaster,  June  17.  1833. 
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A  Plan  of  4m  arched  Frame,  to 
be  made  (^  Cast  Iron,  useful  for 
bestriding  Walks,  and  fir  sustanu' 
mg  Roses,  Georginas,  and  other 
Plants  to  be  trained  over  it. — 
Explanation,  Fig,  1 15.  a  a,  the 
uprights,  which  are  1|^  in.  broad 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
b,  the  cross  bars ;  c,  the  form 
of  the  cross  bars:  thev  are 
about  half  an  inch  thick  m  the 
middle,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  each  end ;  so  that  they 
will  average  about  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Fig,  116.  shows  that  the  up- 
rights may  be  single;  but  they 
will  be  stronger  if  constructed 
as  in  fig,  115.  The  frame  is 
cast  in  three  pieces,  the  two 
uprights  and  top ;  and  as  there 
is  a  groove  on  the  upper  end 
pf  each  upright  to  receive  one 
end  of  the  top  piece,  the  frame, 
when  brought  from  the  furnace, 
will  require  nothing  to  be  done 
to  it  except  setting  up,  that  is, 
putting  together,  and  soldering  the  base  of  the  uprights  into  stones. 
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This  frame  may  be  produced  at  little  expense.  That  the  reader  may 
compute  the  cost  of  it  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  I  attach  tables  of  the 
weight  of  iron,  as  cast  flat  or  cast  round,  required,  according  to  the 
dimensions  chosen  for  the  frame :  — 

Length  and  weight  of  flat  iron,  ^in. 
thick,  and  \\\n,  wide. 


ft 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


llM. 

0-93 
1-86 
2-79 
3-72 
4-65 
5-58 


(t 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


llM. 

6-51 
7-44 
8-37 
9-3 
10-23 
11-16 


ft 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


ttM. 

12-09 
13.02 
13-95 
14-88 
15-81 


Length  and  weight  of  round  iron, 
f  in.  thick. 

ft 
7 


ft 
1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 


lbs. 
0-360 

0-736 

1-1 

1-47 

1-84 

2-2 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


llM. 

2-57 
2-94 
3-31 
3-68 
4-04j 
4-41 


ft 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


lbs. 
4-78 
5-15 
5-52 
5-89 
6-25 


—  M.  Saul.    Sulyard  Street,  Lanctuter,  June  17.  1833. 


Art.  IL     Calls  at  the  London  Nurseries^  and  other  Suburban 

Gardens, 

The  Heu^kney  Botanic  Garden,  Messrs,  Loddiges,  June  21. —  The  first 
thing  which  struck  us,  on  our  present  visit  to  this  garden,  was  the  remark- 
ably fine  bloom  of  the  ixias,  and  other  Cape  /ridese,  in  the  open  border  in 
front  of  the  palm  stoves.  This  border,  which  is  formed  of  heath  mould 
and  sand,  is  about  18  in.  broad,  and  of  the  same  depth.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  in  a  row,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  front  wall,  upwards  of  ten 
years  ago ;  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  have  received  little  or  no 

Protection  in  winter,  and  they  have  bloomed  most  luxuriantly  every  May, 
une,  and  July.  The  plants  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
whole  border  is  now  covered  with  them;  and  numbers  have  come  up 
from  self-sown  seeds,  among  which  are  some  new  varieties.  Altogether, 
this  border,  covered  with  bloom  as  it  now  is,  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  first  hot-house  we  entered  is  chiefly  devoted  to  orchideous 
epiphytes;  a  number  of  which  are  tied  on  pieces  of  the  stems  or 
branches  of  trees  with  the  bark  on  (about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  or  eight  inches  long),  and  suspended  from  the  roof  by  wires. 
A  small  tuft  of  moss  is  first  put  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piece  of  wood ; 
on  this  the  plant  is  placed,  a  little  green  moss  is  then  put  over  the  roots, 
and  the  whole  is  tied  firmly  down  with  copper  wire,  eo  fine  as  hardly  to 
be  visible  from  below.  The  plants  in  this  situation  thrive  most  vigor-f 
ously,  sending  their  roots  from  under  the  moss  down  on  each  side,  closely 
embracing  the  piece  of  wood,  and  each  plant  seeming  as  though  it  were 
riding  astride  on  its  little  barrel-like  wooden  horse.  This  mode  of  grow- 
ing epiphytes  is,  at  once,  very  successfiil  and  very  curious.  The  pitcher 
Elant  (iVejaenthes)  and  the  Sarracenia  in  this  stove  are  growing  and 
looming  freely.  In  the  palm-house  every  thing  is  in  its  usual  luxuriance; 
the  ferns  are  in  most  vigorous  growth,  and  the  epiphytes  flowering 
beautifully.  Oncldium  divaricatum  and  flexuosum,  and  CaJanthe  veratri- 
fdlia,  are  eminently  conspicuous.  There  is  a  beautiful  new  lycopodium 
(L.  circinatum),  the  thick-set  branches  of  which  we  can  only  compare  to 
fine  chenille  work  in  embroidery.  A  shower  was  let  off,  to  show  die 
effect  to  a  stranger  who  accompanied  us.  We  mention  this  to  remind  our 
readers  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  what  may  be  done  again 
in  lofty  conservatories.  'X^e  epiphytes  which  required  props  were 
eleganUy  supported  by  small  twigs  of  bamboo,  which  are  inconspicuous, 
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found  to  be  durable,  and  therefore  very  appropriate.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  plants  were  repainted  with  very  thick  black  oil  paint,  oq 
Wright's  porcelain  tallies ;  thin  black  paint  will  not  do,  the  oil  separating 
from  it,  and  discolouring  the  whole  surface  of  the  tally)  :  this  mode  has  a 
much  better  effect  than  writing  with  black-lead  pencil,  which  is  neither  so 
clear  nor  so  durable,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  varnished.*  In  the  camellia^ 
house  (which  is  a  complete  wood  of  this  shrub,  so  much  so  that  black- 
birds have  repeatedly  built  their  nests  and  reared  their  young  in  it),  a 
Wistaria  Consequana  runs  along  the  roof  in  two  horizontal  lines,  and  has 
now  its  second  crop  of  flowers.  We  were  glad  to  find  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  of  opinion  that  this  plant  (now  sold  by  retail  at  from  Is,  6d,  to 
3*.  each,  according  to  size)  would  soon  be  on  every  cottage  front  in  the 
kingdom  —  a  result  which,  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  been  desirous 
to  bring  about  ever  since  this  plant  was  introduced.  Many  of  the  heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants  were  beautifully  in  flower. 

The  arboretum  looks  better  this  season  than  it  has  ever  done  since  it 
was  planted.  Even  the  roses  have  not  a  leaf  or  a  flower  injured  by 
insects,  and  the  other  plants  have  escaped  equally  well.  The  more  lofty 
trees  suffered  from  the  late  high  winds,  but  not  materially.  We  walked 
round  the  two  outer  spirals  of  this  coil  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  viz.  from 
A'cer  to  Quercus.  There  is  no  garden  scene  about  London  so  interesting 
to  us  as  this  arboretum,  and  we  only  wish  we  could  induce  the  planters  of 
parks,  shrubberies,  and  pleasure-grounds  deliberately  to  examine  it.  To 
us  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  thinking  men  among  gardeners,  who 
know  the  contents  of  these  eight  acres  just  as  well  as  we  do,  should 
continue  to  plant  the  commonplace  and  monotonous  mixtures  in 
shrubberies  which  they  now  do.  We  wish  the  ladies  of  gentlemen's 
families  would  visit  this  arboretum.  We  should  like  to  see  mothers  who 
have  a  taste  for  plants  take  up  the  subject ;  for  with  mothers,  we  are 
persuaded,  must  commence  all  great  and  lasting  improvements,  not  only 
in  human  conduct,  but  in  matters  of  taste.  Let  the  panorama  of  Niagara, 
now  exhibiting  in  London,  be  examined,  and  then  let  those  who  set  any 
value  on  the  rich  colours  of  the  trees  constituting  the  woods  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  magnificent  picture  say  whether  they  would  not  desire  to 
have  such  trees  in  their  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  These  trees  consist 
of  oaks,  birches,  liquidambars,  acers,  and  a  few  others ;  and  all  of  them 
may  be  seen  named  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  young  plants  of 
them  may  be  purchased  there,  or  in  other  nurseries.  The  acers,  which 
furnish  the  yellows  in  the  American  forests,  are  in  great  luxuriance  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.  The  birches,  which  furnish  the  reds,  yellows,  and 
browns,  are  also  very  fine.  -Nearly  twenty  new  species  or  varieties  have 
been  added  to  Cratae'gus ;  now  forming,  in  all,  between  70  and  80  sorts. 
What  a  treasure  to  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  such  a  collection !  But  how  few  are  there  who  have  this 
capability,  and  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  ground  to  allow  the 
different  sorts  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  to  display  their  separate 
4iatures !  Again  we  say,  that  the  taste  must  be  originated  in  youth ;  but, 
when  once  called  into  action,  what  a  paradise  this  island  will  become, 
displaying,  as  it  will  do,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world  which  will 
grow  in  temperate  climates.  The  time  is  just  commencing  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  parks,  and  gardens  adjoining  towns,  in  which  the  heau 
ideal  of  this  description  of  scenery  will  be  realised,  at  the  expense  of  all, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The  whole  of  the  Regent's  Park  would  be 
required  to  plant  one  of  each  of  the  species  and  varieties  contained  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  at  proper  distances,  varied  by  suitable 
elades ;  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Ghardens  would  form  another  scene 
tor  a  sipiilar  plantation ;  and  a  third  might  be  formed  of  Greenwich  Park< 
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These  sc^es  ofrura!  epjoym6nt,  independently  of  their  beauty  to  general 
observers,  might  thus  be^inade  schools  of  botany  and  gardening,  and  serve 
to  encoivage  a  taste  for  both  subjects  in  the  rising  generation. 

It  has  sJways  sti'uck  us  as  remarkable  that  the  genus  Pinus  should 
thrive  so  well  as  it  does  amidst  the  smoke  of  Hackney.  On  this  occasion 
we  could  not  help  noticing  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Pinus  Larlcio, 
which  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine :  its  timber,  as  we 
noticed  in  Vol.  L  p.  79.,  is  also  said  to  be  greatly  superior.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  planters  to  this  most  valuable 
tree,  of  which  there  is  now  a  tolerable  stock  in  the  London  nurseries, 
and  which  stock  will,  of  course,  increase  with  the  demand.  We  only 
wish  our  readers  would  compare  the  height  and  annual  shoots,  both  as 
to  thickness  and  length,  of  this  specimen  in  the  Hackney  Garden,  with 
those  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris  there.  Among  the  new  additions  to  the 
genus  Pinus,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  collection,  is  one  of  the  finest  plants 
of  Pinus  Lambertiana  in  the  country. 

Clapton  Nurseri/y  H.  Lowe  and.  Co.,  June  21.  —  As  usual,  there  is 
a  very  fine  young  stock  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  Cape  and 
Australian  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  from  South  America,  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  was,  till  lately,  Mr.  Lowe*s  collector,  when  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Anderson  is  now  become  a  resident  at  Sydney,  as  a 
botanical  agent,  and  well  merits  employment.  Mr.  Lowe  is  always 
remarkably  successful  in  striking  heaths :  this  year,  he  has  been  singularly 
^o  in  inarching  the  present  year's  wood  of  camellias  on  the  last  year's 
wood  of  the  stock.  The  operation  is  performed  when  the  lower  part  of 
the  young  wood  has  attained  a  slight  degree  of  firmness,  and  the  point  of 
the  shoot  is  just  developed,  and  no  more.  By  these  means,  the  whole  of 
the  returning  sap  is  insured  to  the  cicatrising  of  the  wound,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  union  of  the  scion  with  the  stock.  This  td^es  place  in 
the  short  space  of  three  weeks  after  inarching,  and  in  three  more  weeks 
the  separation  from  the  parent  plant  may  take  place.  The  advantages  of 
the  plan,  Mr.  Lowe  says,  are  two :  first,  a  whole  year  is  gained  in  pro- 
ducing plants ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  greater  certainty  of  success  in  the 
operation.  In  a  small  stove,  facing  the  east,  the  orchideous  epiphytes  are 
planted  among  moss  and  brick  rubbish,  on  a  shelf  against  the  back  wall, 
close  under  the  glass.  They  are  thriving  well ;  they  are  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  house,  which,  being  low,  and  having  in  it  several  cisterns  with 
water  plants,  is  sure  to  have  the  air  always  moist.  There  is  a  beautiful 
new  broad-leaved  water  plant  here,  which  has  not  yet  had  a  specific  name, 
or  been  given  out.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Leptanthus,  nat.  ord.  Pontedere<?. 
The  flower  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  £schsch61tzia,  and  the  leaves 
to  those  of  iVymphae'a  or  Villarsia.  It  promises  to  be  a  plant  of  the  very 
easiest  culture,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stove  aquatics. 
Along  the  midrib  of  the  back  of  the  leaf  of  this  plant  is  an  air  vessel  for 
keeping  it  floating  on  the  surface.  In  the  green-house  there  are  a  number 
of  plants  of  Nierembergza  gracilis  in  flower.  Mr.  Lowe  informs  us  that 
this  species  will  stand  the  open  air  during  summer  as  well  as  N.  phoenicea 
and  Petunia  nyctaginifldra  (two  plants  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden,  whether  large  or  small) ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  In  a  cold  pit,  Mahonia  repens  has  thrown  out  under- 
ground stolones,  three  feet  in  length,  which  have  not  yet  emitted  a  single 
fibrous  root.  Mr.  Lowe  has  a  good  stock  of  new  and  rare  species 
of  Berberisy  some  of  which  have  not  yet  received  specific  names.  At  the 
foot  of  a  wall  there  is  a  magnificent  Alstroemeria,  quite  new,  which 
promises  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  finest  species  m  cultivation ;  it 
has  not  yet  received  a  specific  name.  Against  the  same  wall  is  a  plant  of 
the  new  5'olanum  crispum,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  stem'  of  which 
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is  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  promises  to  become  quite  a  tree. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  a  considerable  stock  of  that  splendid  plant,  Lobelnz  Tupa. 
He  has  also  a  good  collection  of  hybrid  (rladioli,  and  a  new  Xathvrus, 
which  resembles  L.  calif6micus.  A  very  rare  and  high-prized  ZlUum, 
purchased  from  M.  Makoy  of  Liege,  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of  L.  longi- 
fl6rum,  is  just  coming  into  flower.  Among  the  alpines,  there  is  a  good 
stock  of  the  Primula  cortusotdef,  a  plant  much  in  demand  in  spring.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  (Xxalis  crenata,  which  sold  better  last  year  than 
almost  any  plant  Mr.  Lowe  had.  In  1829,  we  gave  a  packet  of  the  seeds 
of  Wistliria  Consequana,  which  we  brought  from  Carlsruhe,  to  this 
nursery,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised,  and  there  are  a  number 
still  on  hand.  It  is  evidently  the  true  Consequkna,  though  this  was 
doubted  by  some  when  we  brought  the  seeds  over.  The  price  of  this 
plant  is  now  reduced  to  It,  6</.  to  the  trade.  There  is  a  large  stock  of 
Rtbet  sanguineum,  which  sells  to  the  trade  at  hi.  per  hundred.  If  it  i» 
not,  therefore,  soon  as  common  as  the  black  currant,  it  must  be  from 
want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  taste.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Ribes 
speciosum,  which  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  money,  will  soon  become 
equally  common,  and  the  same  as  to  a  new  species  only  just  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Society's  Garden.  Mr.  Lowe  has  one  vigorous 
plant  of  R.  speciosum,  which  he  is  propagating  as  fast  as  nature  and  art 
will  permit.  This  species  being  an  evergreen,  it  does  not  propagate 
readily  bv  cuttings  taken  off  in  spring ;  but  will  no  doubt  succeed  well  by 
autumnal  cuttings,  treated  like  those  of  the  common  laurel ;  or,  what  we 
should  prefer,  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  during  summer,  planted  in 
sand  under  a  bell  glass.  Mr.  Lowe  and  other  nurserymen  are  now  pro- 
pagating it  chiefly  by  layers.  Among  the  pans  of  American  seedlings  we 
noticed  one  filled  with  Gaultheria  ShdUon,  from  seeds  ripened  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Three  parallel  ranges  of  pits  here  have  been 
heat^  by  hot  water  from  one  boiler,  by  Mr.  Kewley.  The  work  is 
admirably  executed,  in  the  siphon  manner,  and  it  cost  so  moderate  a  sum, 
and  requires  so  little  fuel  and  labour,  that  Mr.  Lowe  considers  that  he 
saved  the  whole  expense  in  one  season.  These  pits  were  before  heated 
by  dung ;  the  prime  cost  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  40/.  per  annum, 
independently  of  the  expense  of  wheeling  it  in,  putting  it  in  place,  turning, 
stirring  up,  &c.,  and  taking  out  when  done  with ;  add  also  that  at  a  certiun 
season  every  spring,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  numerous  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  making  up  their  cucumber  beds,  not  a  load  is  to  be  got 
under  double  or  treble  the  ordinary  price,  and  sometimes  not  for  any 
price,  and  thus  a  great  risk  is  incurred  of  checking  cuttings  or  seedlings 
at  the  time  when  a  trifling  check  might  destroy  them.  The  heat  from  the 
hot  water  is  found  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  congenial  to  young  plants  as 
that  of  the  dung ;  and,  therefore,  the  substituting  this  mode  of  heating  for 
dung,  in  many  cases,  is  well  deserving  of  imitation  both  by  nurserymen 
and  private  gentlemen.  Mr.  Kewley's  apparatus  is  most  scientifically 
arranged ;  all  the  three  ranges  of  pipes  are  exhausted  by  one  air-pump, 
communicating  with  them  by  small  leaden  pipes,  half  an  inch  in  exterior 
diameter.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  this  nursery  is  with  the  foreign 
trade,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  foreman  who  has 
been  some  time  in  a  French  nursery,  and  who  not  only  speaks  French, 
but  gardeners*  French.  Mr,  Lowe  had,  the  morning  we  were  with  him, 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Sydney,  stating  that  he  had 
shipped  a  number  of  boxes  of  seeds  for  him,  and  an  extensive  collection 
of  dried  specimens,  consigned  to  Mr.  Hunneman,  the  well-known  botanical 
agent,  for  sale.  Mr.  Anderson  also  mentioned  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cunningham,  and  the  prosperous  state  of  a  nursery  lately  esta- 
blished at  Sydney. 
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The  HammersnM  Nurseiy^  Meun,  Lee^  June  19.  —  The  show  of  roses 
here  is,  as  usual,  very  fine.  There  is  a  collection  of  30  or  40  sorts  of 
China  roses,  standards  of  exquisite  beauty.  So  comprehensive  have  the 
variations  of  this  species,  or  sub-species,  now  become,  that  they  not  only 
include  yellows,  and  cream-coloured  and  scented  sorts,  but  moss  roses, 
large  and  small  varieties,  scented  and  unscented,  white  and  red.  The 
carnation-striped  and  the  tricolour  roses  have  not  flowered  so  well  as 
they  sometimes  do,  but  sufficiently  so  to  show  the  distinctness  of  these 
vaneties.  Among  the  other  roses  the  crimson  perpetual  made  the  most 
handsome  appearance ;  and  it  is  indeed  one  ot  the  very  best  of  roses, 
flowering  from  June  till  it  is  checked  by  the  frost.  Among  the  shrubs, 
Halimooendron  argenteum  budded  standard  high,  upon  a  kbumum,  is 
profusely  covered  with  flowers,  forming  a  pendent  robe  of  purple  and 
silver.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  tree,  and  the  standard  puiple  cytisus, 
are  not  more  common  on  lawns.  The  silvery  glistering  fohace  of  the 
Halimodendron  is  alone  sufficient  to  render  it  highly  valuame.  The 
numerous  large  specimens  of  Magndlta  purpurea,  noticed  in  our  last 
(p.  343.)  as  ^ing  profusely  covered  with  bloom,  still  present  a  number 
of  flowers,  as  do  those  of  M.  glauca  and  M.  tripetala.  Ai.  conspicua  was 
magnificent  in  April.  In  sp^iking  of  maenolias,  we  may  adcl,  that  M. 
macrophyila  is  now  in  bloom,  both  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at 
Chiswick,  and  at  Mr.  Gray's  at  Harringgay ;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
see  these  specimens  in  time  to  give  a  notice  of  them  in  this  Number.  The 
chimney  of  one  of  the  green-houses,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  is  so 
brilliantly  clothed  with  golden  ivy,  that  people  looking  at  it  firom  the 
public  road  generally  take  it  for  some  creeper  profusely  covered  with  rich 
yellow  blossoms.  We  wish  some  gardener  would  insert  some  buds  of 
this  and  other  varieties  in  the  common  giant  ivy,  by  way  of  experiment. 
There  is  an  avenue  here  of  the  ancient  genus  Robinta,  including  the 
genera  separated  fi*om  it,  viz.  Caragdna,  Halimodendron,  &c.,  budded 
standard  high,  on  laburnums,  which  well  deserves  the  examination  of  the 
purchasers  of  rare,  singular,  and  most  beautiful  shrubs  for  lawns.  The 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  bloomed  with  great  luxuriance,  and  the 
andromedas  are  now  very  fine.  A.  dealbkta,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
them,  is  profusely  covered  with  its  powdered  leaves  and  white  globular 
blossoms.  In  the  hedgerow  next  tne  road  are  some  specimens  of  orna- 
mental trees;  one  of  them,  a  broad-leaved  weeping  elm,  is  of  so  singular 
and  marked  a  character,  that  we  intend,  some  time  or  other,  to  give  a 
figure  of  it.  It  would  be  an  admirable  tree  for  a  lawn.  There  is  a 
remarkably  complete  collection  of  pansies.  In  the  conservator}',  the 
plants  (which  were  beinp  put  into  the  soil,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  on  the  day, 
m  April,  1804,  on  which  we  first  visited  this  nursery)  are,  as  usual, 
vigorous.  The  Metrosideros,  with  its  bright  scarlet  bottle-brush-like 
blossoms,  is  now  particularly  conspicuous.  Against  the  wall  in  the 
vinery,  a  J?ry6nia  quihquefolia,  a  free-growing  creeper  with  showy  yellow 
flowers,  not  very  common,  had  a  good  efiect.  We  were  happy  to  see  a 
good  stock  of  those  favourite  plants  of  ours,  O^robus  varius  and  Jefier- 
s6nia  diph^la,  in  the  beds  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Garden  of  Vie  Horticultural  Society.  —  We  have  made  several  visits  to 
this  garden  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  May  and  June.  On  the  whole, 
it  looks  exceectingly  well  this  season,  though  some  things  in  it  have 
sufiered  considerably  from  drought.  It  is  kept  in  remarkably  good  order, 
considering  that  there  is  really  not  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  by  half  a  dozen 
at  least,  for  so  many  acres,  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  strength,  a 
part  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  necessarily  lefl  uncropped,  which  may  be 
considered  a  loss  to  the  public,  because,  if  there  were,  at  all  seasons, 
standing  efsamples  of  the  best  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  well  grown, 
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in  tlus  garden,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  create  a  taste  for  them.  As  the 
Society  is  rapidly  getting  rid  of  its  debt,  we  hope  many  years  will  not 
elapse  before  this  part  of  the  duties  of  the  establishment  be  restored;' 
The  trees  in  the  arboretum  are  thriying,  many  of  them  have  now  attained 
a  coBsiderable  size ;  so  much  so,  indec»,  that  in  most  of  the  dumps  they 
are  crowding  each  other,  so  that  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  indi-* 
▼idual  species  will  soon  be  lost.  We  intend,  before  this  is  the  case  (the 
permission  of  the  council,  of  course,  being  first  obtained),  to  have 
portraits  of  a  good  many  of  them  taken,  and  to  draw  up  an  account  of 
each  species,  stating  its  hdght,  age,  the  length  of  shoot  which  it  makes 
each  season,  the  tune  of  foliation,  the  colour  of  the  buds  and  spray  in 
spring,  and  the  defoliation,  and  colour  of  the  leaves  in  autumn.  This, 
with  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  a  popular  nature,  we  intend  to 
prepare,  so  as  tp  be  able  to  give  to  general  readers,  and  especially  to 
architects  and  lady  gardeners,  a  useful  knowle^e  of  500  or  600  of  the 
trees  purchasable  in  British  nurseries.  We  intend  to  publish  this,  along 
with  engraved  portraits  of  the  trees,  all  drawn  to  one  scale,  so  as  to  show 
the  comparative  heights  at  the  same  age,  in  our  forthcoming  Encyciopcedia 
ef  Landscape-Gardening  and  Garden  Architecture,  We  had  portraits  of 
ail  the  trees  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum  taken  in  1831,  and  a 
number  of  observations  made  on  the  trees  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  and 
other  places  in  the  same  year,  which  we  intended  for  an  Arboretum 
Britanmcum  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  718.)  :  we  have,  however,  entirely  given  up 
that  work,  finding  that  Dr.  Lindley  has  long  had  a  similar  one  in  con- 
templation ;  and  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves,  as  to  what  we  say  of  trees 
ki  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Landscape-Gardenings  to  the  consideration  of  their 
effect  in  landscape,  and  their  value  as  timber,  and  for  shade  and  shelter. 
■In  short,  we  shall  chiefly  treat  on  what  may  be  termed  the  popular 
qualities  and  economical  relations  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  cannot  help 
repeating  our  expression  of  r^ret  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
Chiswick  arboretum  were  not  distributed  round  the  circumference  of  the 
entire  garden,  in  which  case  they  might  have  grown  for  many  years 
without  touching  each  other,  and  a  really  useful  knowledge  of  their  forms, 
colours,  and  effect  in  landscape,  might  thus  have  been  obtained  by  the 
public.  Had  the  Society  taken  our  advice,  and  begun  to  alter  the  garden 
according  to  our  plan,  or  any  other  calculated  to  display  these  trees  to 
advantage ;  even  if  they  had  only  executed  a  small  fractional  part  of  it 
every  year,  the  landscape-gardener  would  have  had  confidence  in  the 
final  result.  He  would  have  visited  the  garden,  season  afler  season, 
delighted  at  seeing  the  trees  gradually  developing  their  shapes  and 
characters ;  while  the  public  in  general  would  have  been  equally  delighted 
at  always  finding  something  new  going  on;  whereas,  now,  there  is  no 
thinking  gardener  who  cannot  foresee  that  in  two  or  three  years  this 
arboretum  will  become  nearly  useless  for  every  purpose  of  the  garden 
artist. 

In  the  orchard  there  is  a  great  show  of  fruit  on  the  apple  trees,  a 
tolerable  crop  of  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  but  scarcely  any  apricots. 
This  orchard,  with  the  use  that  is  making  of  it  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  now, 
indeed,  the  only  truly  valuable  part  of  the  garden,  because  it  comprises 
such  an  assemblage  of  fruit  trees  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  worlds 

We  mentioned  (p.  234.)  that  a  small  house  had  been  erected  for 
orchideous  epiphytes.  The  plants  in  this  house  have  been  lately  so  much 
infested  by  woodlice,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  be  entirely  removed, 
with  all  the  material  on  which  they  were  planted,  in  order  to  get  the 
house  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  woodlouse  seems  a  very  simple  insect 
to  occasion  so  much  trouble ;  but,  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  insects  to  eradicate.    In  hot-beds  and  common  hot- 
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it  may  be  k^t  under  by  toads  ;  but  In  a  bouse  full  of  chinks, 
!,  and  crerices,  toads  cannot  get  at  it.  Immersion  in  water,  for 
■everal  hours,  va  know,  from  experience,  will  not  kill  this  insect;  neither 
will  watering  it  with  lime  water  injure  it.  Strong  tobacco  water  will 
prove  poisonous;  but  this  is  not  easy  of  application.  The  only  efiectual 
mode  of  destruction  appears  to  be  the  apphcation  of  some  deleterious  gas, 
that  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  clearing  out  of 
die  bouse,  though  it  may  seem  troublesome  at  first,  is  perhaps  the  shortest 
method  of  proceeding. 

In  the  council-room  we  observed  a  very  good  apparatus  for  pressing 
specimens,  which  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  scat,  and  is  therefore, 
we  think,  a  very  fitting  article  of  furniture  for  a  gardener's  lodge.  Fig.  I.IT. 


117 


US 


b  a  perspective  view  of  this  press,  reversed,  the  part  intended  for  sitting 
on  being  placed  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  admit  of  putting  in  or  tHkine 
out  the  specimens.  Fig.  116.  is  a  cross  section,  in  wnich  a  ia  the  boarc^ 
which  in  the  present  position  forms  the  bottom,  and  when  the  press  is 
used  as  a  seat,  forms  the  top ;  £  is  a  cushion,  of  any  soil  material,  such  as 
numerous  folds  of  flannel,  of  uniform  thickness,  between  which  and  the  bot- 
tom board  are  placed  the  specimens  to  be  pressed,  in  sheets  of  coarse  brown, 
whitybrown,  or  blotting  paper,  according  to  circumstances;  e  is  the  board 
placed  above  the  cushion  to  receive  the  presaureof  the  blocks  (li)  and  wedges 
(c); /is  a  bar,  firmly  mortised  into  two  end  pieces  (ggin^.  117.),  to  con- 
line  the  wedges.  The  same  letters  are  applied  to  the  same  p^sin  both  figures; 
from  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  without  further  description,  any  carpenter 
will  underKtand  how  to  construct  such  a  press.  The  length  and  breadth 
should  be  such  as  to  contain  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  largest  size ;  and  the 
depth  should  be  tnat  fitted  for  a  stool,  say  about 
)  18  in,  The  specimens,  when  gathered,  are  put 
between  sheets  of  dry  paper,  pressed  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  the  sheets  are  taken  out,  and 
lud  singly  on  a  dry  floor  or  on  a  table,  or  in  the 
open  air  in  the  sun,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two's  ex- 
posure, put  in  again;  this  practice  being  found  to 
give  them  a  certain  d^ee  of  toughness.  When 
specimens  are  to  be  attached  by  gum,  toughness 
is  less  an  object,  and  they  may  therefore  be  dried 
off  at  once  between  sheets  of  paper  made  very 
hot;  by  heating  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  the 
fire,  taking  the  papers  once  or  twice  out  of  the 
press,  dunng  the  process  of  drying,  and  reheating 
them.  We  also  observed  a  species  of  hoe,  sent 
from  Jersey  (^g.  1 10.),  which  seemed  to  us  better 
calculated  for  scraping  the  moss  off  trees  thav 
,  for  hoeing  soilsj. 
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Mr.  WeUje^t  CoUecHon  of  Pelargomumi,  which  we  saw  early  in  June, 
was  very  splendid.  Twenty-three  new  seedlings  of  great  beauty  have 
bloomed  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  will  be  sent  out,  as  the  phrase 
is,  under  fashionable  or  cdebrated  names.  Mr.  Weltje,  by  devoting  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  genus  Pelargonium,  has  raised  himself  to  a 
conspicuous  place  m  the  floricultural  world  as  an  amateur  florist. 

The  Exotic  Nursery y  Kmg*t  Soad,  July  13,  —  We  never  saw  this  nur- 
sery in  such  beautifulorder,  and  all  the  plants  in  it,  of  every  kind,  looking 
so  well  as  at  present.  The  number  of  articles  in  flower  in  the  green- 
houses and  stoves,  and  among  the  green-house  plants  Miet  out  in  the  open 
air,  is  very  considerable.  An  abundant  second  crop  of  blossoms  is  now 
•coming  out  on  the  Wistaria  in  the  grand  dome.  Amone  the  blue  flowers 
of  the  green-house,  those  of  S<511ya  are  now  most  conspicuous.  Francoa 
appendicuDita  is  curious,  and  at  tne  same  time  beautiful.  A  new  prickly- 
leaved  5blanum,  raised  from  seed  sent  over  by  Mr.  Cuming,  is  also  in 
flower,  and  is  very  showy.  The  plants  in  the  stoves,  particularly  the 
epiphytes  and  aquatics,  are  in  extraordinary  vigour ;  but  we  pass  over 
these,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  interest,  to  notice  the  introduction  of 
some  new  Chinese  azaleas,  to  see  which  was  the  main  object  of  our 
present  call.  The  following  notice  of  these  long  wished  for  plants  is  by 
Mr.  Scott:  — 

*'  The  Chinese  Azaleas  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Knight  from  Mr.  M^GU- 
Kgan,  of  the  E.  I.  C.  ship  Orwell,  are  as  follows :  — 

**  Of  the  variegated  azaleas,  nine  plants  were  shipped  at  Canton,  two  of 
which  are  now  alive  in  England.  Of  the  double  red  azalea,  six  plants 
were  shipped,  and  one  plant  is  now  alive  in  England.  Of  the  red 
azalea,  lighter  colour,  four  were  shipped,  and  two  survived  the  vo}'age  in 
good  health.  Of  the  large-flowered  azalea,  six  plants  were  shipped,  and 
two  are  now  in  health.  A  yellow  azalea,  not  the  old  A.  sinensis  (at  least 
it  looks  very  diflerent),  one  plant  survived  the  voyage,  and  is  now  in 
health. 

**  A  Jimiperus,  some  varieties  of  Clirysinthemum,  Enki&nthus,  NelwH" 
btunif  Renanthera,  and  a  few  other  Chinese  plants,  are  all  that  arrived  of 
those  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Gilligan ;  those  shipped  by  the  captain,  &c.,  all 
died.  Great  care  and  attention  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
plants  during  the  voyage.  Mr.  M'Gilligan  says  they  suffered  more,  after 
reaching  the  British  coast,  than  during  the  whole  voyage.  When  I  saw 
them,  on  board  the  Orwell,  they  looked  like  plants  injured  by  spring 
frosts. 

*'  The  Horticultural  Society,  you  are  aware,  have  long  been  anxious  to 
get  the  variegated  and  other  rare  azaleas  from  China,  but  never  succeeded 
m  bringing  home  a  living  plant ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  says  he  has  shipped  at 
least  500  plants,  not  one  of  which  ever  reached  England  in  a  living  state. 
I  have  not  seen  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  above  varieties,  except  one  like 
A.  phoenlcea,  and  of  the  variegated  variety  of  this  Mr.  M'Gilligan  gave 
us  some  beautiful  flowers,  which  had  been  gathered  during  the  voyage; 
one  flower,  just  taken  from  the  plant,  was  in  a  glass  of  water,  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  colour  of  this  variety  varies  in  the  ground  from  white  to 
pale  purple;  in  some  of  the  lighter-coloured  flowers  the  upper  petals, 
which  are  nearly  white,  are  beautifully  pencilled  with  dark  purple ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower  are  variegated  with  pink,  and  sometimes  striped 
like  a  carnation.  There  are  some  of  the  flowers  darker  and  more  varie- 
gated than  others,  but  they  are  all  very  delicate  and  beautiful ;  the  flowers 
are  of  the  size  of  the  old  A.  indica.  The  plant  has  a  smaller  leaf  and 
dwarfer  habit  than  any  other  variety  I  know:  perhaps  its  station  is 
between  A.  indica  and  the  old  scarlet  A.  Indica. 

**  These  plants  were  growing  in  (Chinese)  flat  pots  in  a  very  strong  clay 
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[or  line  alluvial]  soil  ^thout  any  mixture ;  they  had  grown  long  in  this 
soil  in  good  health.  The  old  plants  are  now  in  good  health,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  are  potted  ofl^  and  doing  well ;  we  therefore  hope  to  pre- 
serve them  through  the  winter,  and  by  another  season  to  do  some  good 
with  them.  Mr.  Reeves  says  the  variegated  sort  is  more  delicate  than  the 
old  varieties  of  Azklea  Indica. 

**  Mr.  M*6illi^n  (I  know  not  if  I  spell  his  name  rightly)  has  the  entire 
merit  of  preserving  these  plants  alive,  and  presenting  them  to  the  English 
gardens.  He  is  purser  to  the  Orwell,  is  a  native  of  Banffshire,  and  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  plants.  Although  the  officers  of  this  ship  were  partners 
in  a  small  shipment  of  azaleas,  their  plants  all  died  before  reaching  Eng^ 
land,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  lived  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Knight's, 
but  died,  as  did  also  four  of  Mr.  M^Gilligan's,  in  a  very  short  time.— 
A.  ScoiL     Exotic  Nursery,  July  13.  1833.*' 

The  floricultural  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  M'Gilligan,and  we  hope 
some  botanist  will  perpetuate  his  name  by  applying  it  to  some  plant, 
either  generically  or  specifically. 

^  The  Fulham  Nursery.  —  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co.  cultivate  upwards  of 
ninety  hardy  kinds  (varieties  and  species^  of  Azklea,  and  most  of  these 
blossomed  freely  and  finely  with  them  this  season.  The  varieties  differ, 
in  the  period  of  opening  their  buds,  sufficiently  to  produce  a  welcome 
succession  of  these  exquisitely  elegant  and  beautiful  flowers,  whose 
charms  are  the  more  observable  from  the  leaves  being  but  partially  ex- 
panded at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  displayed,  firom  the  b€p;inning  of  May 
to  July.  Many  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  grown  m  this  nursery. 
Mr.  Whitley  conceives  that,  amidst  the  regard  which  the  species  of  this 
tribe  have  of  late  received  from  amateur  planters,  Pinus  Cembra,  the 
Siberian  pine,  is  not  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  its  habits 
of  growth,  and  to  the  merits  of  its  timber :  on  the  latter  quality,  however, 
we  are  at  present  but  partially  informed.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Whitley  in 
deeming  the  Pinus  Cemhra,  or  aphemousli  as  it  is  called  (we  know  not 
the  meaning),  a  tree  of  great  beauty ;  and  add,  from  the  private  letter  of  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  following 
words  in  its  praise:  —  **  I  wish,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  trees,  as  I  am  most 
enthusiastically,  you  could  see  my  trees  of  the  aphemousli.  I  have  three 
upwards  of  50  ft.  high,  in  perfect  health,  and  without  a  dead  twig.  .  .  . 
The  tree  is  quite  conic.  It  has  some  curious  properties,  such  as  closing 
up  densely  before  snow,  so  as  to  prevent  the  weight  breaking  it." — J.  J?. 
M,  D,  iVestfelton,  near  Shrewsbury,  Dec,  9.  18.32.  Another  pine  which 
we  ardently  desire  to  see  in  extended  cultivation  is  the  Plnus  Larlcio,  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Neill,  in  his  Horticultural  Tour  in  1819,  and 
recommended  by  us  in  the  present  and  in  former  volumes.  —  Cond, 

At  Coivilfs  Nursery,  at  which  we  had  not  time  to  call,  we  observed 
(July  15.),  in  passmg.  Yucca  gloridsa,  or  some  species  allied,  magnifi- 
cently in  blossom ;  and  plants  of  Y.  filamentdsa,  and  a  kindred  species 
or  two,  are  in  flower  beside  it.  The  tip  of  the  flowering  scape  of  F.  glori- 
dsa must  be  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  fi'om  the  ground :  we  have  never  seen  so  fme  a 
specimen. 

Dennis  and  Co,*s  Nursery,  Grosvenor  Row,  Chelsea. —^  We  had,  on 
July  15.,  the  pleasure  to  observe  many  objects  which  interested  us;  and, 
among  the  plants,  the  following  deserve  mention  :  —  Thalia  dealbata  and 
Cal6phanes  (Ru611ia)  oblongifdlia  were  flowering  in  a  cool  damp  green- 
house. Of  C^eus  speciosissimus,  numerous  plants  placed  in  the  open 
air  were  displaying  many  fine  blossoms.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this  and  otlier 
species  of  Cereus  is  most  deliciously  fragrant,  as  Mr.  Dennis  a  good  while 
ago  made  known  to  us.  Fuchsia  globosa  in  the  green-houses  was  most 
beautiful ;  quite  small  plants  of  it  were  laden  with  flowers.    A  new  and 
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interesting  kind  of  Fuchsia,  as  we  guess,  some  variety  of  F.  gr&cilis,  was 
abundant  in  blossoms.  Its  petals,  in  many  of  the  nowers,  become  un- 
rolled and  stand  separate,  and  so  contrast  more  livelily  and  airily  with  the 
crimson  sepals:  this  character,  added  to  the  free  graceful  habit  of  the 

Elant,  renders  the  kind  a  very  pleasing  one.  Among  the  species  imported 
ere  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  is  presumed  to  be  a  species  of  the  very  rare  and 
interesting  labiate  genus  Gardoquia :  Mr.  Dennis's  plants  of  it  have  not 
yet  flowered.  The  pelargoniums  have  passed  the  zenith  of  their  beauty, 
but  plants  in  blossom,  of  three  of  the  choicer  varieties,  were  shown  to 
us;  namely,  habr&nthuro,  ol^'mpicum,  and  Lord  Ravensworth.  Pelar- 
gonium habranthum  has  a  very  large  blush  or  rose  flower,  with  a 
large  dark  spot  in  each  of  the  upper  petals ;  it  grows  and  flowers  freely : 
plants  of  it,  according  to  their  size,  are  priced  at  2U.  to  \0s.  6d.  each. 
F.  olfmpicum  has  rich,  very  dark  upper  petals  (the  most  so  of  the  kinds 
in  this  mode),  and  its  lower  petals  each  marked  with  a  spot ;  it  flowers 
very  freely,  price  10«.  6d»  to  5s.  Lord  Ravensworth  is  of  the  type  shown 
in  P.  ignescens,  and  has  a  fine  scarlet  flower,  with  a  large  dark  spot  in 
each  of  the  upper  petals,  price  2U.  a  plant.  Of  plants  of  the  cockscomb 
we  had  never  before  seen  so  many ;  a  whole  range  of  lights  and  the 
stage  and  shelves  of  a  green-house  were  filled  with  them ;  all  of  them 
looked  in  high  luxuriance,  and  their  combs  were  looking  beautiful. 
The  globe  amaranth  (Crorophrena  globdsa),  the  purple  and  the  white,  is 
the  tender  annual  which  Mr.  Dennis  is  this  year,  next  to  the  cockscomb, 
growing  in  the  greatest  quantity:  last  year  he  grew  the  ice  plant  in 
the  same  wholesale  manner.  Among  the  hardy  plants,  we  were  pleased 
with  part  of  a  bed  of  Zy^chnis  chalcedonica,  white-flowered ;  Francda 
appendiculata,  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  has  a  good  stock  of  young  plants ; 
with  ZUium  canadense,  and  Catananche  caerulea  bicolor. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flower-buds  and  the  blossoms  of  georginas  are 
frequently  a  good  deal  mutilated  by  the  erosions  of  the  earwig,  and  per- 
haps by  those  of  the  woodiouse  also.  Earwigs  feed  by  night,  and  hide 
themselves  by  day ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  their  habit,  1V&.  Dennis  has 
had  a  thumb  or  sixty  pot,  with  a  minute  tuft  of  hay  in  it,  hung  invertedly 
on  the  tip  of  the  stake  to  which  each  plant  of  georgina  is  tied  for  support. 
The  earwigs,  on  the  arrival  of  daylight,  pass  up  the  stake,  and  hide  in  the 
hay  in  the  pot,  where  they  are  readily  discoverable  for  destruction. — J,D. 
Week8*s  Horticultural  Bazaar.  —  Mi\  Weeks  has  fitted  up  a  range  of 
buildings  with  glass  on  all  sides,  and  a  roof  partly  glazed  and  partly 
opaque,  for  the  display  of  various  horticultural  contrivances,  as  well  as  for 
the  sale  of  plants  in  pots,  and  of  fruits  and  cut  flowers.  There  are  also 
rooms,  in  which  fruits  and  confectionery  may  be  eaten.  The  principal 
object,  however,  is  to  display,  on  an  extensive  scale,  Mr.  Weeks's  newest 
mode  of  heating.  This  mode,  which  we  have  already  noticed  [p.  34.],  is 
most  immediate  in  its  effects;  and  we  have  no  doubt  about  its  merits 
except  as  to  the  durability  of  the  apparatus,  of  which  Mr.  Weeks,  on 
his  part,  has  equally  no  doubt.  A  year  or  two  will  decide  this  point;  and 
we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  down  that  part  of  the  apparatus 
which  surrounds  the  fire,  once  a  year,  and  examining  it,  in  the  presence  of 
competent  judges,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  at  all,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  incrusted  with  earthy  deposit.  Mr.  Weeks  here  exhibits  a 
very  beautiful  application  of  his  mode  of  heating  to  the  warming  of  cis- 
terns of  water  under  pits,  for  growing  melons,  pine-apples,  &c. ;  he  has 
put  the  same  mode  in  practice  on  a  large  scale  at  Mr.  Tatterssdl's,  in  Lower 
Grosvenor  Place,  and  is  about  to  do  the  same  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  other 
country  seats.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Weeks  is  putting  up  a  num- 
ber of  hot-houses,  to  be  heated  by  his  apparatus,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  this  mode  of  heating  will  soon  become  extensively  known. 
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London  to  Oodalming^  July  2.  —  This  is  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
for  observing,  in  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  effect  of  different 
shades  of  green,  or  what  may  be  called  their  summer  colours ;  and  much 
instruction  may  be  derived  by  merely  observing,  from  the  road,  the  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs  in  the  small  gardens  of  suburban  villas  and 
cottages.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  including 
a  diameter  of  20  or  30  miles,  may  be  considered  as  one  immense  garden, 
displaying  within  its  precincts  almost  every  variety  of  horticulture,  flori- 
culture, arboriculture,  landscape-gardening,  and  garden  architecture. 

A  young  gardener,  if  he  has  a  certain  previous  stock  of  initiatory  know- 
ledge, will  gain  more  by  devoting  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  to  examining 
the  London  gardens,  including  market-gardens,  nurseries,  and  private 
gardens  of  every  grade,  than  he  could  by  any  other  course  of  education 
whatever.  Suppose  an  individual  determined  to  igiprove  himself  in  this 
way ;  he  ought  to  take  a  lodging  near  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
for  a  year,  and  get  permission  to  work  there  without  pay,  at  such  times  as 
he  was  not  making  excursions :  we  say  without  pay,  because  that  is  not 
to  be  expected  where  the  service  must  necessarily  be  very  irregular.  He 
ought  then  to  visit  all  the  principal  suburban  gardens  at  least  seven  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  viz.,  once  in  autumn,  once  in  winter,  twice  in 
spring,  and  three  times  in  summer.  The  landscape-gardener  may  gain 
much  by  merely  looking  at  objects  from  the  road;  but  the  garden  archi- 
tect, the  horticulturist,  and  the  cultivator  of  flowers  and  trees,  must  enter 
the  gardens,  and  converse  with  those  at  work  in  them.  A  very  great 
beauty  in  the  suburban  scenery  of  London  is  the  breadth  of  the  hedge- 
banks,  which  are,  in  short,  a  species  of  shrubbery,  or  rather  mixed  borders 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds,  which  afford  a  source  of  perpetual 
entertainment  to  the  botanical  observer.  Very  different  are  the  roadsides 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  hedges  or  stone  walls 
occupy  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  breadth  ;  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  where  there  is  generally  no  fence  at  all,  but  a  dry  ditch,  or,  in 
the  best  situations,  a  row  of  elm  trees.  Were  there  no  other  difference 
whatever  between  the  suburban  scenery  of  these  three  cities  than  the 
appearance  of  the  hedge-banks,  that  of  London  would  be  incomparably 
superior,  in  point  of  beauty  and  interest,  to  the  other  two.  How  meagre 
are  the  roadsides  of  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  most  parts  of  England  I  y^t  there  is  a  remedy  even  for 
the  most  meagre  districts,  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  a  high 
degree  of  refinement  shall  have  become  so  general  that  it  will  be  applied. 
Instead  of  hedges  of  merely  whitethorn,  with  one  or  two  sorts  of  trees, 
at  regular  distances,  and  a  grassy  ditch,  substitute  numerous  different 
kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  as  a  hedge,  and  trees  of  various  sorts  and  standards, 
adding  a  row  of  herbaceous  plants.  Vary  the  walls  by  creepers  and 
climbing  plants  of  the  shrubby  kind,  and  by  herbaceous  creepers,  alpine, 
and  wall  plants. 

We  took  the  route  of  Hammersmith,  Putney  Heath,  Kingston,  Thames 
Ditton,  Esher,  Cobham  Street,  Ripley,  and  Guildford ;  a  delightful  road, 
on  the  objects  seen  from  which  we  could  expatiate  with  pleasure  to  an 
extent  which  would  fill  this  Magazine ;  but  we  will  confine  ourselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  places  which,  we  called  at. 

Richmond  Park, —  Simple  and  grand;  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  the 
road  is  varied  by  ivy  of  the  common  kind ;  we  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  if  the  giant  ivy  had  been  substituted,  it  would  have  formed  a 
very  different  sc^e  to  all  the  objects  beyond  the  wall ;  the  ivy  being  in 
the  foreground.  This  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  landscape-gardeners. 
Giant  trees,  such  as  some  of  the  rapid-growing  poplars,  improperly  placed 
in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  of  moderate  size,  or  placed  too  near,  or 
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too  &r  distant  from  a  house,  may  derange  tbte  scale  of  the  whole  of  the 
scenoy.  Even  rapid-growing  trees  of  moderate  size,  placed  among  slow- 
growing  trees,  will  produce  the  same  discordance. 

Boylis  Farm,  near  Thamet  DUton.  —  We  had  occasion  to  visit  this  beau- 
tiful spot  professionally  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  It  borders  the 
Thames,  at  a  fine  bend  of  that  noble  river ;  and  its  two  principal  features 
are,  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the  river  scenery,  with  distant  prospects 
beyond ;  and,  on  the  other,  recluse  home  scenery,  highly  enriched  with 
flower-gardens,  American  shrubs,  rockwork,  artificial  hills  and  dales, 
and  other  kinds  of  garden  decoration.  The  ^ansition  from  the  one 
kind  of  scenery  to  the  other  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  the  contrast 
is  proportionately  striking.  The  place  must  have  been  laid  out  and  planted 
with  great  pains,  and  carefully  managed  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards. 
The  groupmg  of  some  of  the  trees  by  the  river  side  is  excellent ;  but,  in 
the  interior,  many  of  the  trees  have  lately  been  cut  down,  or  lopped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  screens  which  they  formed  for  separating 
the  different  recluse  scenes  from  one  another,  and  thus  materially  to 
injure  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

Hampton  Court.  —  We  had  occasion  to  go  through  this  palace  and  its 
gardens  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  We  saw  nothing  new  in  the  house ; 
but,  in  passing  through  so  many  unoccupied  and  half-furnished  rooms» 
we  could  not  help  noticing  the  want  oi  real  magnificence  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  plain  usefulness  on  the  other.  The  best  part  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace  is  its  exterior ;  which,  though  in  faulty  architecture,  yet 
forms  one  grand  mass  suitable  to  the  situation.  The  gardens  are  sdso 
excellent  of  their  kind,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  kept  up, 
either  with  sufficient  care  in  point  of  order  and  neatness,  or  due  attention 
to  their  original  form.  The  walks  are  harrowed,  or  raked,  instead  of 
being  rolled,  and  look  more  like  newly  sown  ridges  of  com  land  in  a 
gravelly  soil,  than,  walks.  The  flowers  and  shrubs  are  straggling  and 
tawdry,  n^lected  or  badly  pruned,  and  either  overgrown  or  deformed. 
The  fountains,  too,  are  in  bad  order ;  but  in  no  county,  we  believe,  are  the 
palaces  and  gardens  of  kings  kept  in  such  good  order  as  those  of  private 
mdividuals.  After  the  first  expense  of  building  and  laying  out  has  been 
incurred,  some  change  takes  place ;  the  successor,  probably,  dislikes  the 
situation  or  the  arrangements ;  and  the  whole  is  put  into  keeping,  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  expense.  Even  the  villa  of  a  gentlemen  of  mo- 
derate fortune,  who  has  probably  no  other  residence,  is  generally  in  better 
order  than  any  one  of  those  of  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  has  several,  and 
a  town  house  besides.  For  example,  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  has 
several  princely  villas  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  them  kept  up  in  such  first-rate  style  as  some  of  the  small  villas 
of  retired  tradesmen  near  manufacturing  towns. 

Ether.  —  The  churchyard  here  is  badly  laid  out,  and  is  without  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  a  circle  of  hollies,  which  is  planted  round  one  tomb, 
and  which  shows  what  might  be  done.  A  man  was  rooting  out  mallows 
and  other  large  plants  which  gave  an  appearance  of  rankness,  and  the 
churchyard  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  high  wood  added  to 
this  bad  effect.  Open,  airy,  and  elevated  situations  are  preferable  for 
burying-grounds,  and  the  siuiace  should  dther  be  regulany  mown,  or, 
what  is  better,  be  grazed  by  a  few  sheep. 

Claremont.  —  The  lane  leading  from  the  village  to  the  lod^e  is  bor« 
dered  on  the  left  by  a  sweetbriar  hedge  behind  a  line  of  paling.  The 
fragrance  of  such  a  hedge,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  after  rain,  is 
roost  grateful :  we  mention  this  hedge,  for  the  sake  of  stating  that  we 
think  sweetbriar  hedges  are  far  less  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don than  they  ought  to  be.    A  mai^nal  belt  to  a  pleasure-ground,  thinly. 
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lUndded  with  ornamental  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  formed  entirely  of 
fiweethriar  and  other  roses,  would  have  a  fine  efiect.  We  did  not  enter 
the  gardens,  Mr.  M'Intosh  not  being  at  home. 

Ether  Places  J.  Spicer,  Esq,  —  This  was  the  first  place  we  saw  of  those 
described  in  Whately's  Obiervathru  on  Modem  Gardening  ;  and  the  name 
of  it,  or  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  gate  at  a  distance,  always  raises 
in  our  mind  sublime  emotions.  Having  die  Obiervatioru  almost  by  heart, 
before  we  left  Scotland,  the  first  thing  we  did,  after  our  arrival  in  London, 
in  1804,  was  to  make  a  walking  excursion  to  see  as  many  of  the  places 
described  in  the  ObiervaHons  as  we  could.  The  first  place  we  called  at 
was  Esher  Place,  the  next  Claremont,  then  Pain's  Hill,  next  Oatlands, 
then  Southgate,  and  so  on  to  Blenheim,  and  ultimatelv  to  Hagley,  EnviUe, 
the  Leasowes,  Fisherwick,  Piercefield,  &c.  The  neighbourhood  of  Esher 
is,  therefore,  to  us  classic  ground,  and  more  especially  Esher  Place, 
which,  in  point  of  natural  beauty,  we  greatly  prefer  to  Claremont,  though 
we  like  Pain's  Hill  far  better  than  either. 

Poinds  Hilly  Wm.  Cooper,  Esq,  —  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  here  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor. 
The  public  road  has  been  widened,  and  a  new  bridge,  on  the  suspension 
principle,  thrown  across  it,  to  connect  the  ground  on  both  sides,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  wooden  one,  formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  effect 
of  this  bridge  is  exceedingly  good  in  various  points  of  view ;  for,  even  if 
there  were  very  little  ground  on  the  other  side,  the  bridge  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  two  sides  l^ing  the  same  property,  and  thus  strengthens  the 
impression  of  extent.  We  had  only  time  to  look  at  the  new  conservatory, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  house,  and  to  mark  the  very  judicious  man- 
ner in  which  the  elevation  of  the  latter  has  been  improved,  and  yet  its 
original  simplicity  of  style  preserved.  There  are  here  no  half  or  three* 
quarter  columns,  or  entire  columns,  without  real  use;  three  faults  in 
architecture,  that  we  are  in  constant  dread  of  meeting  with  in  the  works 
of  most  modem  architects.  The  conservatory  is  well  stocked;  as  are 
the  flower-beds  in  its  neighbourhood  and  in  front  of  the  old  conservatory*. 
We  missed  the  four  beautiful  therms  and  busts  which  used  to  decorate 
the  piers  between  the  windows  of  this  venerable  garden  building,  and 
hope  they  are  carefully  preserved  somewhere.  Every  part  of  this  place 
which  came  within  our  observation  in  this  hurried  glance  was  in  the  highest 
keeping  and  order :  only  two  faults  obtruded  themselves  on  our  notice, 
which  we  mention,  because  they  may  be  easily  remedied.  The  first  is, 
that  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  house  branches  off  in  an  awkward 
manner,  on  the  west  side,  nearly  opposite  the  conservatory,  whereas  the 
whole  line  ought  either  to  be  stnught,  or  of  one  uniform  sweep ;  this 
being  required  hy  the  character  of  grandeur  and  art  which  ought  to  be  the 
object  aimed  at  immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion.  The  second  is,  that, 
the  suspending  chains  of  the  bridge  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  green  turf,^ 
without  the  slightest  architectural  preparation,  than  which  we  know 
nothing  more  offensive  to  a  cultivated  eye.  This  can  never  be  the  work 
of  an  architect  or  engineer ;  it  must  have  been  done  by  one  of  the  very 
commonest  workmen  employed  in  putting  up  the  bridge.  The  chain 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  centre  of  a  proper  basis  of  hewn  stone,  and 
that  basis  ought  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  to  suit  the  apparent  strain  upoa 
it.  We  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  take  a  more  extended  view 
of  this,  in  our  eyes,  by  far  the  most  delightful  and  most  instructive  of  all 
the  places  describe  by  Whately. 

Godalmin^^  July  3.  —  We  proceeded  a  few  miles'  distance  to  a  very  old 
family  mansion,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  the  proprietor  of  which  waa 
desirous  of  consultine  us  professionally.  We  were  much  delighted  with 
the  old  buildings  and  gardens,  and  especially  with  a  magnificent  grass/ 
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terrace  with  a  scarp,  as  a  fruit  wall ;  and  a  second  terrace  as  a  fhiit  and 
flower  border,  with  a  counterscarp  of  masonry,  and  a  broad  moat  below. 
We  observed  here  what  we  often  find  beside  very  old  mansions,  a  sort  of 
moat,  of  considerable  size,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  those  matters  which 
in  London  all  find  their  way  into  the  common  sewer.  The  effluvia  pro- 
ceeding from  this  moat,  which  adjoined  the  garden,  was  in  this  hot  weather 
most  offensive,  and,  but  for  the  elevated  situation,  must  have  proved  per- 
nicious to  the  health  of  the  family.  In  a  very  old  plan  which  the  pro- 
prietor showed  us,  which  had  been  made  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of 
this  place  about  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  there  was  an  avenue  of  trees 
indicated,  proceeding  from  the  house  up  a  steep  hill,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowing as  its  distance  increased,  probably  with  a  view  of  assisting  the 
perspective,  and  giving  the  idea  of  extent.  It  is  certain  that  an  avenue 
which  faces  us  from  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  looks  longer,  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye,  than  one  which  stretches  along  a  plain.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  avenues  at  Hampton  Court  with  those 
about  Windsor  Castle,  or  the  one  leading  from  Hamilton  Palace  to 
Chatelherault. 

Villas  in  Godalming.  —  This  evening,  and  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst., 
we  visited  two  very  beautiful  town  villas ;  the  one  about  an  acre,  and  the 
other  about  three  acres  in  extent ;  both  very  judiciously  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Perry,  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Varden,  assisted  by  the  ladies  of  the  respective 
families.  These  villas  show  how  much  may  be  made  of  limited  spots  in 
the  midst  of  a  town ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  very  few  towns,  indeed,  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  as 
Godalming,  from  the  beautiful  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  We 
found  Wistaria  Consequaraa,  Ckprifdlium  flexuosum,  Magndlia  conspicua, 
Rtbes  sangufneum,  5^iraB^a  bella  (to  which  we  could  wish  to  add  S,  ariae- 
folia,  a  splendid,  white-flowered,  fine-growing  shrub,  of  the  middle  size,  and 
of  the  easiest  possible  culture),  and  others  of  our  favourite  plants,  grow- 
ing vigorously  in  these  gardens ;  and,  in  both,  indications  of  the  com-* 
mencement  of  arboretums,  by  planting  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as 
gradually  to  substitute  them  for  the  conunon  sorts,  and  ultimately  to  have 
not  more  than  two  or  three  trees  or  shrubs  of  a  species  in  the  whole 
garden ;  in  short,  to  make  each  place  a  botanic  garden.  We  also  visited 
a  third  town  garden,  now  laying  out  by  Mr.  Varden,  who,  when  he  once 
gets  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs,  promises  to  be  a  very 
excellent  landscape-gardener. 

MUJbrd  Nursery y  Mr,  JVm,  Young.  —  We  were  not  aware,  when  we 
last  visited  this  nursery  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  365.),  that  it  was  so  extensive 
as  we  now  find  it  to  be.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty  acres,  and,  besides 
the  pits,  which  we  before  examined,  there  are  two  large  green-houses  now 
erecting,  and  a  small  stove  for  ferns. .  All  the  numerous  new  plants  sent 
kome  by  Pliilip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  and  noticed  in  our  Epsom  lists  in 
preceding  volumes,  were  first  received,  and  for  the  most  part  raised,  in 
this  nursery,  before  they  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom.  We 
were  shown  a  great  number  of  new  plants  at  Milford,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered,  or  b^n  figured :  but,  as  Mr.  Young  has  promised  a  list  of  them, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  noticing  the  arboretum  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Webb.  We  were  not  before  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  treasure  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
are  distributed  along  the  margin  of  the  park,  so  as  to  form  the  pleasure 
ground,  or  shrubbery ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  placed  at  such 
distances  on  the  turf  as  will  admit  of  their  attaining  something  like  their 
full  size.  The  collection  of  oaks  is  remarkably  complete,  exceeding  sixty* 
species,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  been  raised  from  the  acorn  by 
Mr.  Young.     There  are  a  great  many  of  the  genus  Pinus,  of  A'aer,  of 
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Z?linas,  and  of  CVatae^gus.  Among  the  acers,  there  is  an  old  tree  of  A, 
rubrum,  which,  Mr.  Young  informed  us,  formed  a  column  of  deep  scarlet 
in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  at  some  miles'  distance. 
We  saw  the  £[rst  plant  of  Magndlta  macrophylia  which  was  introduced 
into  the  country.  It  cost  Mr.  Webb  fifteen  guineas,  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  ago.  The  soil  where  it  staads  seems  toe  wet  for  it,  because  it 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  several  plants  of  the  same  species  which  we  have 
seen ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  in  flower.  S6t\)us  dom^stica,  planted  by 
Mr.  Webb'a  father,  has  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.,  and  bears  abundant 
crops  of  £ruit  yearly ;  each  fruit  having  generally  not  more  than  one 
perfect  seed.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Young  should  never  have  thought  of 
raising  plants,  from  these  seeds,  of  a  tree  so  scarce  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  nurseries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together  could 
muster  twenty  plants..  Indeed,  if  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum  were 
excepted,,  we  question  if  they  could  muster  ten.  We  are  not  a  little 
proud  of  having  two  of  these  scarce  trees  here  at  Bayswater,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  firuit.  Among  the  large  trees  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
tulip  tree  (in  flower  when  we  saw  it),  of  the  oriental  and  occidental 
planes,  Robinta,  Gied(tschta,  Sophora,  &c.,  which,  being  neither  very  rare, 
nor  remarkable  in  their  g;rowth,  we  pass  over,  to  notice  a  black  Italian 
poplar,  nine  years  old,  which,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  6  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  m  height  is  50^  ft..  It  was  little  more  than  a  cutting  when 
planted  by  Mr.  Young,  so  that  its  leading  shoot  must  have  averaged  up- 
wards of  5J  fl.  of  growth  every  year..  We  hope  to  see  this  arboretum 
and  the  Milford  Nursery  again  soon,  and  in  future  to.  have  more  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  Young. 

JSusbridge^  near  Milford,  July  4.  Robert  Munro,  Esq.  —  This  is  a  very 
interesting  old  place,  though  lately  much  denuded  of  its  most  valuable 
timber.  It  belonged  to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  Milford  House ;  who,  being  (like  his  son  and 
grandson)  a  botanist,  had  it  laid  out  in  the  best  taste  of  the  time,  viz. 
that  of  London  and  Wise,  and  planted  wkh  the  rarest  trees  which  the 
Brompton  nursery  then  produced.  The  houjse,  with  the  pleasure-ground 
scenery,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  or  dell,  through  which  had 
originally  run  a  very  small  rill,,  which  is  now  dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  canals  and  ponds  of  different  artificial  shapes,  ornamented  with 
fountsuns  and  cascades*  The  house  is  a  plain  modem  erection,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  place  which  is  not  decidedly  ancient.  The  kitchen-garden 
we  could  imagine  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Switzer,  since  it  very  much 
resembles  one  of  his  published  plans,  having  one  slope  to  the  north,  and 
another  to  the  south.  It  occupies,  in  fact,  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  so 
steep  is  the  surface,  that  the  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  is  backed  up  for 
three  fourths  of  its  height,  as  at  Albury  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  364.),  with  the 
earth  of  the  rising  ground  behind.  Within  this  wall  there  is  another^ 
which  is  a  terrace  wall,  and  is  covered  with  vines,  one  of  a  sort,  evidently 
of  great  age,  since  the  trunks  of  some  of  them,  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  an  old  flower-garden  stands  a 
half-ruined  conservatory  (the  roof  of  which  is  removed  every  summer), 
which  contains  two  standard  olive  trees,  15  ft.  high,  which  bear  every 
year;  Xtaurus  Indica,  with  a  trunk  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter;  ChamaeVops 
hikmilis,  15ft.  high;  and  Justlcis  Adkdtoda,  as  high  as  the  roof  will 
permit,  and  which,  like  a  number  of  old  myrtle  trees,  has.  been  cut  in  many 
times.  One  of  the  first  trees  of  AUdntus  glandulosa  ever  planted  in  this 
country  stood  near  this  conservatory,  till  within  these  few  years,  when  it 
met  with  an  accident,  and  was  cut  down.  This  tree,  we  are  informed  by 
Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  was  raised  by  him  and  Mr.  Webb,  from  seed,  in 
1751.    We  could  not  learn  whether  it  had  ever  flowered  at  Busbridge; 
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in  Franee  it  is  stated  tliat  it  bears  some  years  male  flowers,  and  some 
years  female  ones,  and  that  about  twice  in  ten  years  both  male  and  femsde 
Bowers  appear  at  once,  when  seed  is  ripened.  Th^e  are  numerous  silver 
firs  in  these  grounds,  of  enormous  size ;  their  timber,  we  conjecture,  not 
being  esteemed  sufficiently  valuable  for  them  to  be  cut  down.  The  place, 
we  understand,  is  for  sale,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  person  who  will  appreciate  its  vatue  better  than  its  present 
possessor  appears  to  do. 

Godalnang  to  Epsom,  Jufy  5.  —  The  road  passes  lfaa*ough  Guildford,  and 
along  a  tract  of  chalky  table  land,  to  Leatherhead.  Between  the  latter 
place  and  Guildford  there  are  several  parks  of  considerable  extent,  the 
general  scenery  of  which  is  seen  from  the  road.  The  fields  were  covered 
with  good  crops,  especially  of  wheat.  Preparations  were  making  for 
sowing  turnips  m  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed ;  but 
only  m  one  solitary  field  did  we  see  a  Scotch  plough,  and  the  turnips 
sown  on  raised  drills.  We  observed  a  drill,  resembling  in  appearance 
Morton's  broadcast  sowing-machine,  from  which  the  seeds  were  distributed  ^^ 

in  lines  about  a  foot  asunder,  on  a  flat  surface ;  a  very  bad  mode,  and 
much  more  expensive  than  the  common  equally  bad  mode  of  sowing 
broadcast.  We  would  have  no  one  attempt  the  culture  of  turnips  in 
fields,  who  does  not  perfectly  understand  the  Berwickshire  system.  The 
wild  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  Guildford  to  Leatherhead,  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The  wild  endive  and  the 
small  convolvulus  were  finely  in  flower,  ^alldta  nigra  was  every  where 
more  vigorous  than  usual.  The  wild  carrot,  the  wild  parsnep,  cmd  the 
wild  lettuce,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  hedges  along  this  road.  At 
Leatherhead  the  scenery  takes  something  of  a  new  character,  becoming 
more  enriched  and  woody.  The  cottage  gardens  are  most  beautiful,  and 
we  observed  in  them  many  of  the  new  North  American  plants  introduced 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ndghbourhood  of  the 
Epsom  nursery,  and  the  nurseries  of  Dorking.  In  passing  Ashtead  Park, 
we  were  much  gratified  to  observe  Mr.  Hislop's  dendrophylactics  (see 
VoL  VI.  p.  47.),  continuing  to  protect  the  tr^es  so  humbly,  and  yet  so 
efiectually.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  most  valuable  in- 
vention for  protecting  newly  planted  trees,  wherever  appearance  is  an 
object. 

Epsom  Nursery,  — •  There  is  much  to  be  seen  and  taHced  of  here.  One 
of  the  first  things  which  we  ascertained  was,  that  several  lists,  which  IVfr. 
Penny  has  sent  us,  of  new  things  which  have  bloomed  in  the  nursery 
during  the  last  18  months,  have  been  lost;  a  circumstance  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  we  deeply  regret.  We  have,  however,  tskcn  means 
to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Penny's  lists  in  fiiture.  The  nursery  was 
in  perfect  order,  and  our  excellent  fi*iend,  Mr.  Penny,  as  active  and 
obliging  as  ever,  and,  as  usual,  overflowing  with  his  subject.  The  roses 
here,  as  every  where  else,  have  bloomed  better  than  they  have  done  for 
many  years.  A  number  of  the  climbing  sorts,  trained  as  pyramids,  were 
still  covered  with  flowers.  One  Bengal  fl6rida  had  300  buds  in  one 
bunch,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  beautifiil  new  double  variety  of 
the  Ayrshire  rose,  had  450.  One  plant  of  iSdsa  61egans  had  above 
5000  flowers.  The  rose  called  Madame  d'Arblay  produced  a  shoot  this 
year  16  ft.  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  wrist.  Messrs.  Young  have 
lately  b^un  to  collect  heartsease  (a  plant  which  has,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  been  elevated  into  the  rauK  of  a  florist's  flower),  and  have 
alreadv  278  sorts.  No.  84.,  Reform,  we  were  t<^d  by  Mr.  James  IToung, 
was  the  best  of  the  whole.  Of  the  genus  Berberis  there  are  now 
12  rare  species  in  this  nursery,  besides  as  many  more  of  the  common 
kinds:   a  few  yean  ago,  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  species  in  the 
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country,  five  of  which  were  rare.  Of  that  exotic-looking  evergreen. 
Yucca,  there  is  a  very  complete  collection ;  and  an  ample  stock  of  that 
most  elegant  species,  F.  recur va.  A  kind  of  tart  rhubarb  was  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Mr.  Young  as  having  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  nursery ;  it  if 
a  hybrid  between  the  giant  rhubarb,  and  Wilmot's  early,  and  it  shoots 
up  in  spring  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  latter  variety.  It  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  kitchen-garden.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  farther  into  details^  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Penny's  list, 
p.  489. 

Art,  III.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  netv  Plants,  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest,  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  qf 
the  "  EncychptBdia  (^Plants,  *  and  of  the  "  Hortits  BritannicusJ^ 

Curiu^t  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 
3f.  Qd.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mdwards^i  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4*.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Uie  London  University. 

Sweefs  British  Flower-Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  contaming  four 
plates ;  3«.  coloured,  2s,  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates ; 
5s,  coloured,  2s,  6d.  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polypetalous  Plants. 
IX.  CrucifenB, 

1887.  y|'RABI& 
16133a  rboea  i>tfc.       toty-Jhtd.       ^A^orlt      Ro        Calabria       1832.       S  U    Bot  mag.  3916 

**  This  beautiful  and  rare  plant "  is  figured  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Selwyn  of  Kilmington,  Wilts.    **  Flowers  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  collected  into  a  dense  rounded  raceme  or  corymb,  of  a 
beautiful  and  rather  deep  rose  colour."    (Bot,  Mag.,  June.) 
XLVL  Cdcte(e. 

1472.  CE^EUS  12565  speciostssimus 

2  laterttiuf  Lima,    brick-red  ft  Z]  or  2  my.*   Bri.R    £ng.h7b.  1831.    C  La.U    Bot  teg.  1B66 

**  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Pressley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd, 
Esq.,  of  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  It  approaches  C.  Jenkinsont  in  many  respects, 
but  has  paler  and  more  brick-red  petals.  It  was  exhibited  at  a  meetmg  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  on  May  L  1832,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. No  one  seems  to  have  any  difficulty  in  cultivating  plants  of  this 
description :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  they  succeed  much 
better  in  a  soil  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  leaf  mould,  mixed  with 
sand  and  loam,  than  in  any  other  compost.     (Bot,  Reg.,  July.) 

XLYII.  Oiiagrdrus  §  OndgrecB, 

118&  ffiNOTHE^RA. 

densiflbra  liiMft    close-flowering    O  or  3?  aut    P   N.  Calilbmia  1831.    S  8.1    Bot  reg.  1503 

A  remarkable  species,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  1832,  and  was  proved  to  be  an  annual ;  and 
where  it  produced  seeds  in  abundance.  The  stem  is  straight,  and,  in  a  rich 
soil,  corymbosely  branched  from  each  of  the  axillary  buds  of  the  main 
stem,  which  in  the  genus  CEnothera  usually  produce  a  single  flower, 
being  developed  into  a  short  branch  that,  itself,  bears  flowers  m  the  axils 
of  its  own  leaves.  The  stem-leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  sessile,  acumi- 
nate^ and  toothed.    The  flowers  are  small,  but  very  numerous ;  and  thus 
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form  a  showy  spike.    In  some  particulars,  this  differs  generically  from  the 
Oenotheras  already  in  cultivation.    "  Upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  con- 
sider it  a  connecting  link  between  GaCira  and  CEnothera.**     (^Bot.  Reg.^ 
June.)     Assimilates  in  habit  to  the  genus  Epildbium.  Penni/y  p.  490. 
LXXIV.  VomdcecB, 

151SL  AMELA'NCHIEK 

BdndaUndL     numy-flwd.       ft  or  6  my     Vf     N.W.Amer.    18S8?       Loo    Bot  reg.  15B9 

**  A  handsome  hardy  shrub,  in  the  mode  of  the  snowy  mespilus."  Ac- 
cording to  the  fimire,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  not  unlike  those  of 
hornbeam ;  and  the  white  blossoms  are  borne  'densely  in  the  racemes : 
these  latter  are  shown  2  in.  in  length,  and  as  if  numerously  produced> 
**  The  petals  vary  in  length :  in  one  of  our  wild  specimens  from  Mr. 
Douglas  [by  whom  this  species  was  discovered  and  sent  to  England],  they 
are  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. ...  A.  fl6rida  is  at  once 
recognised  by  the  shortness  of  its  stamens ;  otherwise  it  is  very  near  akin 
to  A,  sanguinea.^'     (Bot,  Beg.,  June.) 

LXXYII.  LegummoscB. 

1S58L  BURTO^N/A 

conf^rta  Dec    clmtereA'/lwd.    il  lJ  or  8  jLi    V    S.  W.  N.  Holt    1830.    C  i.p    Bot  reg.  IGOO 


*'  A  very  pretty  green-house  shrub,  forming  a  compact  bush ; "  whose 
upright  (at  least,  ascending)  graceful  branches,  clothed  with  leaves  not 
very  unlike  those  of  some  species  of  heath,  are  crowned  by  a  corymb  of 
numerous,  violet-coloured,  pea-shaped  blossoms.  The  heath-like  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  is  produced  by  the  edges  of  every  leaf  being  rolled  back 
until  they  almost  meet.  B.  confi^rta  flowered  in  July,  1832,  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Mr.  Knight,  into  which  it  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
(Bot,  Beg.,  July.) 

1862.  FULTENiETyl.  rBot  mag.  3254 

^tub\xmbeakt&  Hook.    Bubumbellate-^tM/.    il  l_J  or  1  ap       O.Y    Van  Die.  Land  1831.    C  8.p.l 

**  For  the  possession  of  this  highly  ornamental  green-house  plant,  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Scott ;  who  sent  seeds  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  blossomed  in 
April,  1833.  The  flowers  are  very  bright-coloured,  and  almost  every 
branch  bears  a  head  of  them ;  and  the  variegated  vexillum,  or  standard,  is 
singularly  exposed,  so  that  its  colours  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.** 
(Bot,  Mag.,  July.) 

Oxyldbium  Pultene^  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  July,  1. 1947. 
It  is  a  pleasing  shrub,  whose  leaves  are  disposed  in  a  whorl  of  four,  or  o£ 
three ;  or  scattered  alon^  the  upright  branches,  which  are  severally  (such 
as  produce  flowers)  terminated  by  a  head  of  yellow  pea-shaped  blossoms. 

1985.  iUPPNUS. 
17711.  rivul&ris  Lindl,    river  tide    ^  A  or  3  ny.s     W.RF     California     1831.    S  co    Bot  reg.  1595 

Sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Douglas.  **  It  forms 
a  handsome  hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  great  profusion  from  May  to 
September.  In  some  respects,  this  is  even  a  better  species  for  gardens 
than  L,  poIyph^Uus ;  for,  if  it  is  less  stately,  it  is  more  gay  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  longer  flowerer.  The  diversity  of  colours  in  the  petals  [white, 
blue,  and  purple],  no  doubt,  contributes  very  much  to  this  effect ;  which  is 
increased  by  the  plant's  loose,  but  not  straggling,  mode  of  growth.  It  in- 
creases freely  by  seeds  and  cuttings."    (Bot,  Beg,,  July.) 

198a  ADE'SMIA.  [Bot  mis.  3.  p.  193 

Jjoudhnia  Hook  and  Amott       Loudon's     il  i |  or  2  my.Jn       Y     Valparuso      1832.    S  p.1 

Loudbnia  anttiylloldes  Bertero,  Card.  Mag.  vol.  vii.  p.  690.  note  «. 

A  shrub  with  upright  branches,  which  are  copiously  clad  with  hoary, 
pinnate,  very  silky  leaves;  and  each  of  these,  in  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  branches,  bears  in  its  axil  a  pleasing  yellow  blossom.  As  the  leaves 
are  numerous,  so  are  the  flowers;  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  both 
render  Adesmia  Louddnia  an  interesting,  ornamental,  and,  therefore,  de- 
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sirable  plant.  In  many  of  our  winters,  a  pit>  cold  frame,  or  even  a  mat' 
nailed  against  a  wall,  will  probably  preserve  its  life  through  the  winter* 
Bertero,  the  late  botanical  traveller  in  South  America,  hsd  thought  the 
shrub  to  be  the  type  of  a  new  genus ;  but  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Amott 
have  deemed  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Ad^smia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bridges^  collector  of  natural  productions  in  South  America, 
in  a  letter  dated  Valparaiso,  Oct.  25.  1832,  thus  speaks  on  this  plant :  — 
**  Bertero  has  dedicated  a  genus  to  Mr.  Loudon ;  a  beautiful  plant  found 
sparingly  about  Yalparabo,  Loudonia  anthylloides.  If  Mr.  Loudon  do  not 
possess  specimens  [through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  he  does], 
1  will  send  one  when  I  have  returned  from  Chiloe." 

ifcicia  declpieiu  var.  pnem6r8a,  noUced  in  our  last  (p.  365l),  Ib  figured  in  the  Botanical  Mom 
gazine  for  June,  t.  3244. 

Mimosa  latispinosa,  the  leaves  of,  have,  we  have  been  recently  informed, 
been  observed  to  possess  a  degree  of  the  sensitive  property  which  is  so 
obvious  and  well  known  in  the  humble  plant,  Mimdsa  pudica. 

CXLIV.  'Portuldcea, 

rSSW.  CALANDRI'NI^. 

12175a  8peci5sa  LfiMU.     showy      O  ^>pl  i  my.o     I>.P     N.  California    1831.    S  8.1    Botreg.l5g8 

C.  specidsa,  on  a  hot  dry  bank  or  bed,  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon 
it,  with  all  its  large  rich  crimson  blossoms  fully  expanded,  and  reposing 
upon  the  soft  velvety  bed  formed  by  its  succulent  leaves,  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful object.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  propagated  readily  by  seeds,  which  it 
bears  in  great  abundance.  It  loves  dry  and  exposed  situations,  and  flou- 
rishes most  in  scorching  weather;  but  it  should  be  grown  in  tolerably 
rich  soil ;  or,  if  in  very  poor  soil,  it  should  be  sown  thick.  Under  the 
former  circumstances,  it  forms  a  patch  a  foot  and  more  in  diameter ;  in  the 
latter  case,  its  branches  are  not  above  two  or  three  inches  long,  as  in  the 
wild  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas  (who  introduced  the  species), 
and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  possession.  It  flowers  in  May 
or  June,  if  sown  early ;  or  in  September  and  October,  if  later.  It  is  a 
plant  eligible  for  cultivating  on  rockwork,  in  a  sunny  aspect.  (^BoL  Reg,^ 
July.> 

DiCOTYLEDOIfOlXS   MONdPETi^LOUS-  PLANTS. 

OLXX.  "Ericete  §  verw. 

ina  £RI\;A  k  OoatiflbriB. 

quadr&ta  B.  a    Bquaie-tnauthed  •  i_J  or  1^  my     W     €.  G.  K    1899.    C  s.p   Bot  cab.  1943 

"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Lee.  It  flowered  with  us  abundantly  in  May. 
The  flowers  are  very  angular  in  their  form-;  and  the  opening  is  perfectly 
square,  which  has  suggested  the  specific  name.'*^    {BoL  Cab.,  July.) 

"Ertcece  §  BJiodordcea,  Of  i?hododendron  campanulatum,  introduced, 
according  to  the  Horius  Britannicus,  in  1817,  a  figure  is  publi^ed  in  Lod« 
diges's  Botanieal  Cabinet  for  July,  t.  1944.  Messrs.  Loddiges  raised  it 
from  seeds  in  1825.  The  head  of  blossoms  depicted  show  it  to  be  a  superb 
species.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  in  colour  white ;  but  clouded  and 
margined  with  lilac  or  a  pale  purple.  E,  campanulatum  is  a  native  of 
elevated  situations  in  Nepal ;  and  may,  perhaps,  bear  our  \i^nteFs  unin- 
jured. "  During  the  last  two,  several  plants  have  remained  well  out  of 
doors  with  us.  The  young  leaves  are  at  first  purplish  underneath ;  they 
then  become  milk-white ;  and  afterwards,  when  quite  hardened,  change  to 
a  kind  of  tan  colour.  It  flowered  with  us  in  April,  kept  in  a  cold  frame. 
We  have  succeeded  in  propagating  it  by  layers  as  well  as  by  cuttings,  in 
soil  formed  of  loam  and  peat  "  Mr.  Loddiges,  sen.,  deceased,  was  the  first 
who  had  for  sale  the  R,  ponticum,  now  so  general  an  ornament  to  the 
flower-gardens  of  this  country.  '*  He  also  introduced  the  Chamsecistus 
caucdsicum  and  chrysanthum ;  and,  lately,  we  have  added  to  the  number 
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barb^tum,  camtcfa&ticum,  and  lepiddtum ;  and  one  other  unknown  species 
jfrom  Nepal :  none  of  which  have  yet  flowered  with  us."  {^Bot,  Cab., 
July.)  The  22.  barb^tum  is  planted  into  a  bed  of  soil  in  one  of  Messrs. 
Lodcuges's  ^lass  houses ;  and  is  especially  str&ing,  from  the  footstalks  of 
its  leaves  being  thickly  and  strongly  bearded  with  hairs,  which,  if  we  have 
not  remembered  inaccurately,  have  each  a  glandular  extremity. 

llOfiSki  MrlAtum  Lod.  heaxAeA-petioUd  il  uJ  or  3 Nepal  18S9  f    L  p.1    Bot  cab.  IdM.  in  text 

Gamch&ticum  Lod.  in  the  text  of  Ail.  Cab.  19M.,  in  Cai.  15th  ed.  183a 

lepidbtum  Wai.      flcaly    il I  or  f   ...       Ro      Nepal       18S9.       L  s.p   Royle  HimaL  bot 

CLXXL    Epacridea, 

50k  ETACRia  CSS48 

cerKflbraC^aA.  wax.flowered  ili^orS  mr.ap    W     Van  Die.  Land    183t    C8.p   Bot  mag. 

Kaised  at  the  botanic  garden,  Edinburgh.  ^*  Stem  erect,  branched,  very 
slender.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronate,  spreading.  Flowers 
collected  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  borne  on  one  side  of 
them,  white."    {Sot,  Mag,,  June.)  ^j 

campanunita  B.  C.  1985. 

S  ilba^.  a       white^/fird:     il  lJ  or  S  mr       W       N.  &  W.     18da      C  8.p    Bot  cab.  1931 

**  We  raised  it,  in  1830,  from  seeds  from  New  South  Wales ;  and  it 
flowered  in  March,  1833.  It  is  a  very  lively  and  beautiful  plant."  (^BoU 
Cab,,  June.) 

Styphelia  tubifldra  is  figured  in  Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet  for  June, 
t.  1398.  *^  Although  this  beautiful  plant  has  long  been  known  by  descrip- 
tions and  dried  specimens,  we  had  never  seen  it  in  a  living  state  till  we 
raised  it  from  seeds  in  1830.  In  March,  1833,  it  produced  its  elegant 
[crimson]  flowers :  the  plant  was  erect,  about  2  ft.  in  height,  with  many 
stiff  small  branches." 

Leucop^on  Riches  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  July,  t.  3251., 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  most  interesting  memoir  of  M.  Riche  (in  com- 
memoration of  whom  the  species  has  been  named),  and  a  digest  of  the 
synonymes  which  belong  to  this  species:  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that 
the 

Leuoop^gon  parviflbrtia  of  lindley  in  Bot.E^.,  1 1560.,  noticed  in  our  p.  £37.,  is  but  a  synonTine 
of  L.  Rlche»  Bot  Mag.  31251. 

CXCII.  ?  Lordnthea. 

8060.  ATFCUBAitip6rnca,  is,  in  Sort  Brit.,  v.  379.,  ^ongly  placed  in  the  class  Monoe^cia,  and  Order 
Tetr&ndna :  it  belongs  to  Dioe\;ia  Tetr&iidria ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  only  the  female  sex 
has  been  yet  introduce  into  Britain :  at  least  all  the  plants  to  be  met  with  in  blossom  (and 
these  are  not  few  every  spring)  are  of  this  sex. 

CCVII.  PrvmiddcetB, 

Primula  amoe'na  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  July,  t.  3252., 
from  tiie  collection  of  Mr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  Edinburgh;  who  obtained 
it  of  I!^.  Goldie,  who  brought  it  from  St.  Petersburgh.  U  flowered  beau- 
tifully in  a  cpld  fi'ame,  in  April  last,  producing  an  umbel  of  eighteen  per- 
fect flowers.  The  corolla  is  very  handsome,  purplish  lilac  in  bud,  or,  when 
recently  expanded,  more  blue  after  a  few  days.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  P.  veris  (the  common  paigle  of  our  fields) ;  and  suggest  that  P.amoe^na 
may  be  cultivated  without  much  difficulty. 

CCIX.  Gesnerex,  Gesn^ria  Douglasii  Lindl.  is  figured  in  Loddiges's 
Botanical  Cabinet  for  June,  1. 1939.;  where  Mr.  Douglas,  *' the  indefati^le 
traveller,  whose  name  it  bears,"  is  justly  eulogised  as  one  **  who,  with  most 
active  zeal  and  industry,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  so  much  for  botanical 
science :  not  merely  by  accumulating  for  the  dead  gardens  of  dry  ccdlectora, 
but  for  the  living  splendour  of  almost  every  garden  in  Europe ;  through 
the  whole  of  which,  the  beautiful  plants  which  he  first  (Uscovered  have 
been  disseminated." 

OCXI.  ScrophtddrincB,    }  Stamens  only  two,  both  bearing  aniken, 

&,  CALCEOLA'^RI  A  27993  purpurea. 

9  Slogans  D.Don      elegant^    £  A  or  1  jls       Pa,P       Chile    1832.    Dip   Sw.fl.gar.2.g.l90 
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"  We  are  indebted  to  Mx,  Wheeier,  norserymaii,  Warminster^  Witts^ 
for  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  figure  of  this  fine  variety,  raised  by  him 
from  Chilean  seeds,  received  from, Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  We  had  ^e  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  plant  when  in  fiill  flower,  and  we  have  seldom  witnessed 
any  thing  so  beautiful :  the  large  spreading  panicles,  with  its  profusion  of 
blossoms  of  various  shades  of  purple,  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  leaves 
and  gk>s8y  stem,  had  a  pretty  effect.  Like  the  other  variety,  this  is  also 
perennial ;  and  will  doubtless  succeed  very  welt  in  the  open  border  during 
the  summer  months."    (D,  Don  in  The  Briiish  Flower^Gardeny  July.) 

ScrophMrmtB,    §  Four  siamena,  all  bearing  anthers^ 

1783.  jrFifULua 

rbum  lAndL       totty-Jhod,    ^  ^  or  1  jLau     Ro     N.  CalifoniU    1831.    C  pul    Bot  reg.  1591 

A  beautiful  species,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  at  present  does  not  possess  very  many  plants  of  it.  *^  It  is  found 
rather  difficult  to  manage,  or  else  the  right  mode  of  treating  it  has  not  yet 
been  applied ;  for  the  plants  that  were  kept  in  the  open  border,  during  the 
summer,  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  that  had  been  enter- 
tained of  It. . . .  We  suspect  that  it  wul  ^row  better  in  a  green-house 
than  in  the  open  air ;  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  beautiful  M,  glutin6sus 
W^  firom  the  same  country.  The  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  have  been  potted  in  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  have  been  kept 
under  glass :  they  are  succeeding  much  better  this  season  than  they  did 
the  last.     {BoU  Beg.,  June.) 

CCXIIL  Soldnea,    §  Seeds  in  a  capsule, 

486.  NICOTJ^JV^. 

]f6mcti  LhkU.        Fenian         O  orS  a.o        W.O       Persia       1831.       S  Lt    Bot  reg.  1598 

The  species  which  produces  the  far-famed  tobacco  of  Shiraz :  the  com- 
mon Virginian  tobacco  is  also  cultivated  in  Persia ;  but  from  the  N.  per- 
sica  it  is  that  tobacco  of  the  finest  quality  is  manufactured.  **  Seeds  of  it 
were  brought  from  Persia  by  Sir  Henry  Willock,  upon  his  return  fi'om 
his  late  residence  at  the  court  of  Ispahan;  and  communicated  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  it  blossomed  in  September  and 
October  last.    It  is  rather  a  handsome  annual ;  exhaling  a  faint  but 

Pleasant  odour  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  its  flowers  are  in  perfection, 
n  the  Hort,  Trans,,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  205.,  there  is,  by  Dr.  Riach,  a 
full  account  of  the  Persians'  method  of^  manufacturing  this  tobacco.  It 
^pears  to  require  a  dark  rich  soil,  and  most  abundant  watering  during  all 
the  season  of  neat."    (-So^ -Reg.,  June.) 

longifltoa  Cav.    long^Anf      O  or  3  jLs       W       Buenos  Ayres       1831.    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  s.  196 

The  tube  of  the  corolla  in  this  species  is  '*  4  in.  or  5  in.  long ;  the  limb 
spreading,  deeply  5-lobed  [the  tips  of  the  five  lobes  would  reach  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  crown  piece];  plaited;  above  of  a  clear  white;    un- 
derneath greenish,  afterwards  becoming  of  a  dingy  purple. ......  This 

curious  species  of  tobacco  forms  another  interesting  addition  to  the  flower- 
border,  its  long  and  slender-tubed  blossoms  being  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  for  several  months  in  succession.  The  singular  pheno- 
menon, common  to  many  white  and  dingy  flowers,  of  expanding  only  at 
night,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  occurs  also  in  this  plant."  (British  Flower^ 
Garden,  June.) 

3474  NlBREMBB'ROJif. 

Dhoenicea  D.  Don    purple.jfuMj:    IE  ^  or  3  Jii.0    P    Uraguay  1831.    C  al    Sw.  fl.  gar.  £.  s.  193 
The  Salpigldssis  integriftlia  of  DrrHooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  3113.,  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  2921& 

A  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  showy-flowered  easily  cul- 
tivated plants  with  which  our  gardens  are  now  enriched.  What  Petunia 
nyctaginifldra  is  in  its  white  blossoms,  this  plant  is  in  its  blossoms  of  a  rich 
rosy  purple  or  almost  crimson  colour.  The  flowers  are,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  hrge  as  those  of  P.  nyctaginiflora ;  but  they  are  still  large,  and  are 
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numerously  produced.  At  Mr.  Dennis's  nursery  we  s^w,  on  June  1., 
plants  of  the  Nieremb^i^  phoenicea  D.  Don,  in  blossom :  they  had  been 
sheltered  in  a  glass  house  through  the  winter,  and  were  still  in  one.  This 
is  the  species  which  we  have  before  stated  (p.  107,)  that  some  germens  of 
h  had  been,  in  1832,  impregnated  with  pollen  of  Petunia  nyctaginifldra : 
what  the  result  may  be  is  yet  unpublished.  The  pollen  of  N.  phoenicea 
itself  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  Mr.  D«  Don  compares  the  blossoms 
of  N.  phcenlcea  to  those  of  a  convolvulus :  he  deems  it  naturally  an  annual, 
but  may  be  perennial,  extensible  into  perennial  duration  by  cuttings. 
**  It  is,"  says  he,  **  readily  increased  both  by  seeds  and  cuttings ;  but 
young  plants  raised  from  seeds  are  to  be  preferred,  the  blossoms  in  them 
being  m  general  much  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  of  the  lUo 
de  la  Plata."  (Britiih  Flower-Garden^  June.) 
CCXXVI.  HydrophyUetB. 

47&  NEMOTHILA. 

aurlta  LindL     eared-todL     O  <^  or  1|  ?  nij.au     F     California    183L     S  p^L    Bot  reg.  1601 

'*  Rather  a  pretty  species,  found  in  California  hy  Mr.  David  Douglas. 
It  is  a  hardy  trailing  annual;  requiring  a  damp  shady  border,  where  it 
grows  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end  of  August :  but,  if  sown  in  a  place 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  soon  withers  up  and  perishes.  It  is  of  very  recent 
introduction  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  at  present 
extremely  rare ;  but,  as  it  seeds  tolerably  freely,  it  will  soon  be  more 
abundant."  Dr.  Lindley  describes,  in  continuation,  some  interesting  facts 
on  the  internal  structure  of  the  seed-Tessel ;  and  the  following  one  on  the 
unripe  ovules  or  seeds :  — *'  If  squeezed  in  water,  they  emit  a  cloudy  mat- 
ter ',  which,  when  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  consist  of  minute 
moving  particles,  mixed  with  drops  of  an  oily  fluid."     (^Bot,  Reg.,  July.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXXX.  ButomecB. 

1558.  LlMNCyCHARISb  {Limni,  mud,  chart's,  grace  or  ornament ;  its  beautifUl  flowers  adorn 

moist  muddy  places.)  [3248 

Humb^ldtii  Rich.    Humboldt's  ^  [2]  or  l|  ap    Pa.  Y    Buenos  Ayres  1831.    S  m.s   Bot  mag. 

A  species  very  distinct  from  L.  Plumiert;  and  very  interesting  in  its 
internally  jointed  leafstalks  and  flower-stalks;  rounded  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling,  in  miniature,  those  of  a  species  of  water  lily ;  and  umbels  of 
pedunculated  large  pale  yellow  blossoms.  The  blossoms  are  very  fugacious ; 
and,  at  present,  have  been  produced  only  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  is  not  stated  that  the  plant  is  yet  in  any  other  British  collection. 
(BoL  Mag ,  July.) 

CCXXXV.  HypojcidetB. 

981.  HYPOOCia 

ramttsa  B.  C.     branched-sfemfTu^d    tf  lAl  or  i  jn.jl     Y    C.  G.  H.    1828  ?    O  s.p    Bot  cab.  1996 

**  We  received  it    some  years  since After  flowering,    the  bulb 

remains  dormant,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  years.  It  appears  to  be  very 
slow  of  increase,  not  producing  offsets."  This  species  has  rather  large 
flowers,     (Bot.  Cab.,  June.) 

CCXXXIX.  Iridea. 

116.  CRO'CUS. 
fiSOOa  l&cteus  JSati).  cream-coL-^urti:  -S:  A  or^  f.mr  Pa.Y  Mcesia  16S0?  O  co  Sw.fl.g.2.8.194.  fig.  sin. 
S  blue-streaked  Jc  Aor|f.mr  Y.B    Mcesia   ...      O  co  Sw.fl.g.2.s.  19i.  fig.  dez. 

Mr.  HawoTth  contributes  the  communication  on  these  two  kinds  of 
crocus,  and  has  given  numerous  synonymes  of,  and  full  information  on, 
them.  •*  They  are  very  rare  at  present  in  our  collections."  (^British 
Flower-Garden,  June.) 

CCXL.  OrchidecB  §  Malaxidece, 

StSM.  DENDRO^BIUM.  PBot  Cab.  1935 

8S706a  f  pulch^llum  ^.  C.       fair     ^QSorlCmr     W.RaY       India     183a      D  moistened  moss 

«  This  superb  species  is  a  native  of  India.     It  flowered  with  us  [Messrs. 
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Loddiges],  for  the  first  time,  in  February  and  March,  1833.  The  flowers 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  form  and  colour :  they  remained  several  days 
in  perfection.  We  have  found  this  plant  to  thrive  best  in  a  small  pot  of 
moss,  kept  moist,  and  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  the  stove.  It  makes  many 
branches,  with  numerous  little  roots  pushing  out  in  all  directions."  (^Bot* 
Cab.y  June.) 

CCXLI.  SdtandnecB, 

II.  CO'STUS. 

pictua  D.:2)o»    ▼urlegated.yiwdL     £  [23  or  U  an     Y.P    Mexico   1830?    D  U    Bot  reg.  1594 

'*  Introduced  by  seeds  communicated  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  by  M. 
Deppe,  a  zealous  Prussian  botanist,  who  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  prosecuting  researches  in  natural  history  in  Mexico.  The  plant 
flowers  more  fi*eely,  and  appears  to  be  less  tender,  than  the  other  species 
at  present  cultivated  in  the  garden."     (D,  Don  in  BoU  Reg.,  June.) 

CCLXVII.  Aiphodilea, 

85900  C ALLIPRO^R A  LimU.  {Kali,  pretty,  prora,  a  flront,  pretty  focy ;  ito  beauty.) 

Asphodkeait  6.  1. 
liiteaUmU.       jettow-flwd.    tf  A  or  f  jl       Y        N.  California    1831?    Op    Bot  reg.  1590 

Received,  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  Mr.  Douglas,  as 
*'  a  new  genus  allied  to  Brodiae^a."  This  view  Dr.  Lindley  confirms;  and 
fiirther  states  its  approximation  to,  and  the  points  of  its  distinctness  from, 
the  genera  Leucoc6ryne  and  Triteleia.  Calliprdra  lutea  proves  to  be  a 
hardy,  very  handsome,  bulbous  plant ;  growing  freely  in  a  shaded  peat  bor- 
der, and  flowering  in  July.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  produces 
pretty  freely.  No  seeds  have  yet  been  ripened ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  formed  when  the  plants  become  stronger.  The  plant  has 
the  appearance  of  an  i^^llium.  Its  leaves  are  linear,  sword-shaped,  acu- 
minate, canaliculate,  of  a  full  green  colour,  weak,  longer  than  the  scape, 
which  is  upright  and  round.  The  yellow  flowers  are  umbelled,  and,  by  the 
umbel  depicted,  consist  of  fifteen  flowers ;  each  segment  of  the  perianth  is 
externally  marked  up  its  middle  with  brown  purple.    (^Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

CCXLIX.  SmildcecB, 

1118.  TRI'LLIUM  9146  er^otum  [3250 

S  viridiflbrum  flboA.  ;ni/<;  green-flwd.  j(i  A  or  |  ap.my    Pa.O  Canada  1805.    D  8.p    Bot  mag. 
pendulum  W.,  Hort.  Brit  9149. 


'*  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  this  variety, 
which  only  diflers  from  a  [Bot,  Mag.  470.,  Hort,  Brit.  9146.]  in  the  differ- 
ently coloured  petals;  and  from  fi  [Bot.  Mag,  1027.,  Hort.  Brit,  9146. 
var.  2.]  in  the  same  particular,  and  in  the  broader  petals."  (^Bot,  Mag., 
July.)  

Aet.  IV.     A  Selection  of  the  rare  and  interesting  Plants  tvhich 
Jlotvered  in  the  Epsom  Nursery  from  March  to  July,  1833. 

Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

'RanuMndhcedBjyec.  Aquilegia  (Tourn.)  canadensis  L.  fi  lutea  KuttaU. 
—  jDelphlnium  (Toum.)  cheiMnthum  Fisch.  iS  fldre  pleno  Penny,  The 
type  of  this  species  is  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  perennial  species :  it  is 
also  rare.  The  variety  is  a  splendid  seminal  production ;  which  originated, 
I  believe,  near  Manchester,  where  it  is  designated  D.  Barldwii.  Flowers 
blue.  In  rich  loamy  soil  it  will  attain  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  —  D.  al- 
taicum  Penny  ined.  A  gigantic  and  very  handsome  jperennial  species,  with 
blue  flowers.  It  attains  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  —  Psednta 
(L.)  officinalis  Retz.  var.  anemonifldra  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3168.,  edulis 
Sal.  var.  P6tts«  Sabine,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1436. 

VapaverdcecB  Juss.  Glaucium  (Towm.)  tricolor  Penny.  A  biennial 
with  red  flowers,  and  a  velvet  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
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Podopk^Ue€B  LincD.  JeflfersdnKi  (Bart.)  trflobum  NulL  Introduced,  in 
1832,  from  North  America.  Its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  produced  in 
Araril.    It  thrives  in  heath  mould,  in  a  shady  situation. 

Berberideas  Vent.  I^^ntice  (JL.^  altaica  PtdL  Bot.  Mag.  3245.  Thia 
elegant  plant  requires  heath  mould  and  a  dry  situation;  or  it  may  be 
grown  in  small  pots,  with  plenty  of  drainage. 

StercuUdce€B  ^  6.  Lanopetdlece,  Rullngia  (R.  Br.)  corylif51ia  Chraham^ 
Bot.  Mag.  3182. 

Oroiiulariia  Dec.  Mbeg  (L.)  speddsum  Purth.  Swt.  Flow.  Oard.  n.  s. 
t.  149.  Requires  a  strong  loamy  soil.  In  heath  mould,  this  species  and 
R.  sangufneum  are  subject  to  die  suddenl^r. 

OnagrdruB  Juss.  GBnoth^  (L,)  densifl6ra  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1593. 
Assinmates  in  habit  to  the  genus  Epilobium.  —  Clkrkia  (Pursh.)  elegans 
Doug.  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1575. 

Mt/rtdcetB,    Bse'ckia  saxlcola  Cun,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3160. 

Leguminosa  Juss.  Tribe  2.  hoiete,  Hdvea  (R.  Br.)  C^lst  Bonpl.  var. 
undul^ta  Penny,  More  robust  than  H.  Crist'.  The  leaves  are  much 
more  waved,  and  the  flowers  of  a  larger  size.  —  Stauracanthus  {JJnik) 
aphyilus  lAnky  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1452.  —  Genista  (Lam,^  tinctoria  L.  $  fl6re 
pleno  Penm.  —  -^nthylTis  (L.)  maritima.  —  Psoralea  {L.)  palsestina 
Gouan.  —  'ftibe  5.  VhcueblecB.  Zuplnus  (Toum,)  pulch^Uus  Penny  in 
Gard.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  1 16.,  and  Sweet  B.  Fl.  Gard.  n.  s.  t.  67.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  recently  given  a  figure  of  this  fine  species,  under  the  name  of  L,  cle- 
ans Humb,  el  K.  (vide  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1581.) ;  but,  judging  fi*om  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  books,  we  do  not  concur  m  that  identification.  Its  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  kept  on  an  airy  shelf  in  the 
^een-house  till  April ;  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  border, 
m  rich  earth,  where  they  will  flower  from  May  to  October,  and  will  attain 
to  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height.  It  may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual.  — Z/upinus 
mutabilis  Lindl,  (non  Sweet)  in  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1539.,  is  identical  with  L. 
Cruiksh&nksn  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3056. 

OxaUdecB  Dec.     CXxalis  chinensis  Haw, 

TropcBoleee  Juss.  Tropae^olum  (L.)  majus  L,  fi  atrosanguineum.  This 
is  a  splendid  variety,  with  deep  crimson  or  blood-coloured  flowers. — 
T.  pentaph^llum  Lam. 

Porlulaceis  Juss.  Portul^a  (Tattm,)  Gilli^stt  Hook.  B.  M.  t.  3064. — 
Calandrinia  (Humb.  et  Bonpl.)  specidsa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1398. 

ScrophuldriruB  R.  Br.     ilf  Imulus  roseus  Bot.  Reg,  t.  1590. 

MoNOCOTYLEDONOUS   PLANTS. 

Amaryllidead  R.  Br.  Alstroem^ria  (L.)  Slmstt  Spreng.  —  A.  hsem&ntha 
Huh  et  Pavon,  This  beautiful  species  is  the  Alstroemeria  pulch^lla  var. 
pil6sa  of  Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1410. ;  it  is,  indeed,  closely  allied  to  A. 
Slmsti,  but  very  distinct  from  A.  pulchella,  A.  Ho6keri,  and  their  allies, 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  by  some  confounded. — A.  Pelegntia  (L.)  fi  &lba« 
—  A.  Nellltt  Gillies,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3105.  —  A.  pulchella  Simsj  Bot.  Mag. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Schultes  in  restoring  the  original  name  of  this  elegant 
species,  which  is  unexceptionable.  Its  synonymes  are,  A.  Flos  Martini 
Ker,  and  A.  tricolor  Hook.  —  A.  bfcolor  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.  1. 1497.  —  A. 
Ho6keri  Sweet.  —  A.  pallida  Otto.  -—  A.  psittacina  Lehm.  ^  A.  aurea  HorL 
Closely  related  to  A.  psittaclna ;  and,  like  that  species,  easily  increased 
by  division.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  colour,  with 
crimson  lines  on  the  upper  segments :  it  is  a  beautiful  species.  We  have 
added  all  the  species  we  possess  of  this  and  the  following  genus :  we  cul- 
tivate them  in  a  warm  border,  with  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  Young 
cuttings,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  strike  root  readily  in  the  spring.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Bomarea  can  scarcely  be  increased  by  any  other 
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method,  unless  seeds  are  ptodao^d.  ^—  Bomkrea  (Mhrbel)  hirtella  Penny, 
Sweet  FL  Gard.  sub.  AktroBm^na,  A.  ovkta  Hook,  B.  M.  and  Lod.  Cab. 
—  B.  acuiifoiia  Penmf,  Sw.  Fl.  Gard.  t.  77.  sub.  Alst.  —  B.  oculkta  Penny, 
Lod.  Ctb.  1851.  sub.  Alst.  We  follow  Dr.  Lindley's  suggestions,  in  Bat, 
Bee,  t.  1410.,  in  restoring  Mirbel's  name  for  this  well-marked  genus.  It 
is,  mdeed,  surprising  that  the  species  composing  it  should  ever  have  been 
referred  to  Aistroemeria.  Salisbury  {Hort,  TV.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  gave  the 
name  Vand^sta  to'  this  genus,  but  subsequently  to  that  of  Bfirbel.-*- 
G*  Penny,  A»L.S, 


Art.  V-    Retrospective  Criticism, 

Corrections. —  In  Vol.  VII.  p.  665.  line  33.,  for  "ten  miles  S.W.  of 
Philadelphia  "  read  « three  miles  S.W.  of  PhOadelphia."  In  Vol.  VIIL 
p.  152.  line  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Hertford  "  read  "  Hartford."  In 
Vol.  VIIL  p.  153.  line  24.,  for  «  Marcetta"  read  "  Marietta."— J.  M. 
PkUadelpkia,  April  19.  1833. 

In  Vol.  IX.  p.  369.  line  7.,  for  «'  it "  read  « they ; "  and  in  line  8.,  for 
•*  enumerates  **  read  **  enumerate." 

A  Landscape^Gardening  Impostor.  —  We  have  just  been  informed  that 
a  person,  desirous  of  employment,  advertised  in  the  Leedi  Mercury,  in 
February,  1832,  for  business,  stating  that  he  was  '*  a  scientific  landscape- 
gardener,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Loudon  for  five  years,  and  by  four  other  rural  architects  m  the  south." 
We  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  person  alluded  to  never  was  employed 
by  us  in  that  capacity.  We  have  also  learned  that  some  persons,  both 
tradesmen  and  amateurs,  have  made  use  of  our  name  in  various  ways,  to 
forward  their  own  puiposes ;  and  we  now  give  notice  that  the  next  instance 
of  the  kind  we  hear  of,  we  will  publish  the  names  of  the  parties. —  Cond. 

Another  Item  on  Gem,  the  Itinerant  Vender  of  Floral  Rarities,  (p.  230.)  — 
Mr.  Greene  is  a  gardener  living  near  Newnham,  close  by  Cambridge, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  business  in  flower  plants.  In  transacting  some 
business  with  him  last  Saturday,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  taken  in  by  the 

person  who  sold  Mr. and  several  others  some  plants  which  are 

expected  to  be  worth  nothing.  Mr.  Greene  met  him  by  appointment  at 
the  Black  Lion,  in  Silver  Street,  where  and  when,  after  endeavouring  to 
sell  him  some  ranunculuses,  &c.,  he  told  Mr.  Greene  that  Mr.  Loudon,  two 
years  ago,  valued  his  collection  of  tulips  at  18,000/. ! !  He  gave  Mr.  Greene 
his  adfi^ss  as  follows :  — **  William  Gem,  Millbank  Nursery,  Aberdeen." 
J.  D.  sen.    Waterheach,  near  Cambridge,  March  20.  1833. 

Acquiring  the  earliest  Information  of  Improvements  in  Gardening,  —  I  was 
much  pleased  with  an  article  in  your  last  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  645.),  on  the 
subject  of  gardeners  visiting  each  other's  gardens  in  order  to  improve 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  make  them  desirous  to  equal  each  other  in  the 
various  productions  of  the  garden ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  times,  if  he  never  stirs  out  of  his  own 
premises.  There  is  also  another  thing  which  your  correspondent  has 
overlooked,  or  has  himself  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  feel  the  dis- 
advantage of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  disadvantage  to  which  many  a 
gardener  is  subject ;  I  mean,  that  of  not  receiving  early  information  of 
things  important  to  be  known  to  them.  Many  things  appear  in  your 
Magazine  which  require  the  gardener's  immediate  knowledge  of,  in  order 
to  profit  by  them,  without  losing  a  season ;  yet,  so  blind  are  many  gentle- 
men to  their  own  interest,  that,  after  its  publication,  they  will  keep  it  for  a 
month  or  two  without  showing  it  to  their  gardeners ;  and  if  you  meet  with 
«ome  gardeners  whose  employers  take  it  in,  and  ask  them  what  they  think 
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of  such  an  article,  the  answer  is,  they  have  not  seen  it.  There  are  others 
who  will  grant  the  privilege  of  looking  over  it,  but  it  must  be  returned  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  be  stuck  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  looked  at,  not  into.  Thus,  the  gardener  cannot  give  it 
that  attention  it  demands,  and,  not  having  it  to  refer  to  as  occasion  may 
require,  he  is  obliged  to  make  short  extracts  of  what  he  considers  of  most 
consequence  to  him  in  his  situation,  or  else  he  must  forget  it.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  gentlemen*  as  the  cost  is  so  trifling  to  them,  that 
they  should  purchase  an  extra-copy,  for  a  present  to  the  gardener ;  which 
mark  of  good  nature  on  his  part  would  not  fail  to  produce  a  good  feeling 
in  the  servant  towards  his  employer.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — il  Friend 
to  Improvement.    Dec,  29.  1832. 

On  the  fraudulent  Practices  of  Gardening  Authors,  (p.  1 16.)  —  Sir,  In 
p.  116.  I  observe  some  remarks  upon  a  communication  I  had  sent  you 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  289.),  exposing  the  frauds  of  some  writers  on  horticulture; 
something  intended,  no  doubt,  by  its  author,  a  Constant  Reader,  as  a 
refutation  of  what  I  there  have  stated,  and  savouring  not  a  little  of  that 
asperity  which  he  condemns  as  forming  a  leading  feature  in  my  paper.  Your 
Constant  Reader  says,  that  he  thinks  some  other  instance  than  the  one  I 
chose  would  have  looked  more  *'  charitable  and  consistent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public."  This  is  his  opinion,  and  he  doubtless  deserves  the  praise  of  the 
public  for  his  superior  taste  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  for  his  chari- 
tableness and  consistency ;  but  it  happens  to  be  only  his  notion,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  as  every  writer  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  his  own 
examples  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  your  Constant  Reader  has  no 
right  to  dictate ;  and,  of  course,  we  may  set  this  down  as  a  gratuitous  and 
very  unnecessary  advice.  Your  Constant  Reader  further  accuses  me 
boldly  of  ingratitude.  I  would  ask  him  how  does  he  come  to  know  this  ? 
He  cannot  tell  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed,  or 
in  how  far  these  circumstances  were  calculated  to  call  forth  grateful  feel- 
ings from  me  towards  Mr.  Stewart.  This  assertion,  so  far  as  he  can  know, 
is  completely  his  own  surmise,  and  deserves  to  fall  upon  his  own  head. 
He  says,  also,  that  I  have  thrown  out  **  vile  and  ungrateful  aspersions'' 
upon  Mr.  Stewart's  character.  This  is  a  false  accusation,  in  as  far  as  he 
cannot  prove,  and  does  not  even  attempt  to  prove,  that  I  have  said  any 
thing  untrue  of  Mr.  Stewart;  and,  by  necessity, this  assertion  must  also  fall 
to  the  ground.  Your  Constant  Reader  holds  up  to  public  notice  ALr. 
Stewart's  private  character,  about  which  enough  might  be  advanced,  with 
a  view  to  throw  an  air  of  untruth  over  my  communication :  but  this  is 
aside  from  the  point,  and  with  it  the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
grand  question  I  would  propose  to  your  Constant  Reader  is  the  follow- 
ing, Is  there  any  part  of  my  letter  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart  untrue  ?  He 
does  not  say  so,  and  cannot  say  so  :  nay,  in  some  of  my  statements,  alias 
**  vile  and  ungrateful  aspersions,"  he  agrees ;  but,  what  is  more,  1  can  defy 
him,  or  any  other  person,  to  say  that  what  I  stated  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  not 
truth.  For  what  reason,  then,  is  it  that  I  am  called  so  much  into  question 
by  your  would-be  critic  ?  Is  truth  a  libel  ?  Can  you  defame  a  man's  cha- 
racter by  stating  what  is  true  of  him  ?  Is  justice  to  a  deceived  public  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  what  your  Constant  Reader  would  term 
"  gratitude  or  generosity  ?  "  What  did  Mr.  Stewart  publish  his  paoer  in 
the  Horticultural  Transactions  for?  Was  it  to  benefit  the  public  and 
posterity  to  the  end  of  time  ?  If  this  were  his  motive,  why  did  he  not  con- 
tradict his  statements  as  soon  as  he  found  them  untenable  ?  Your  Con- 
stant Reader  would  have  the  world  cheated  by  an  imposition  for  ever,  and 
that  merely,  forsooth,  because  the  impostor  nas  become  defunct  I  Away 
with  such  reasoning.  Does  your  critic  really  imagine  that  the  interests  of 
the  living  are  to  be  immolated  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  ?    Surely  he  thinks 
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80,  or  else  he  would  not  speak  so  much  about  his  gratitude  and  generosity. 
Your  Constant  Reader  goes  on  all  the  while  (and,  indeed,  it  happens  to 
be  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  could  manufacture  a  criticism)  con- 
fidently assuming  that  I  knew  of  Mr.  Stewart's  decease,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  asperse  his  character.     He  cannot,  however, 
know  this  to  be  true;  and  his  thus  writing  about  what  he  knows  not  to  be 
fact,  condemns  him  to  his  face  as  not  an  honest  lover  of  truth  and  justice. 
Your  Constant  Keader  may  assure  himself  that,  if  I  had  known  of  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  should  have  so  modified  my  language,  as  would 
have  prevented  him,  or  any  of  his  kin,  from  putting  themselves  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  criticism  calculated  to  produce  so  trifling  an 
effect ;  but,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  this  event,  and  some  hundred  miles 
distant  fi-om  Valleyfield  at  the  time  of  writing  the  paper  in  question,  my 
only  motive  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  others  from  practising 
his  schemes,  knowing  they  would  terminate  in  disappointment.     I  am  con- 
sequently exempt  from  the  foul  charges  of  ingratitude,  &c.,  which  your 
Constant  Keader  has  so  generousl v  and  gratuitouslv  heaped  upon  me ; 
and  these  must  recoil  upon  his  own  head  as  their  originater,  imtil  he  shall 
prove  my  paper  untrue :  then  he  may  criticise  with  some  reason,  but  not 
till  then.     Your  Constant  Reader  further  says,  that  for  five  years  past  Mr. 
Stewart  has  raised  excellent  pines.     This  I  do  not  deny ;  this  I  never 
denied :  but  I  deny  that  he  ever  raised  pines,  like  those  mentioned  by  your 
Constant  Reader,  in  the  manner  given  forth  in  the  Horticultural  TYans- 
actions.     In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  leave  you  and  your 
readers  to  judge  whether  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  pursued,  or  that  pre- 
scribed by  your  Constant  Reader,  would  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  horticulture  or  those  of  its  operatives.     I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  — -  An  Enemy  to  Deceit.     Feb.  21.  1833. 

R.  Jeffries  and  Son*  s  Rebutment  of  the  Insmuatiom  of  Mr.  haundy  (p.  368.), 
on  the  Correctness  and  Authenticity  of  Mr.  Smithes  List  of  the  rarer  of  their 
Plants,  inserted  in  p.  102.  —  Sir,  We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Mr.  H.  Laundy,  inserted  in  p.  368.,  upon  the  list  of  the 
rarer  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  us,  and  inserted  by  you  in  p.  102.     It  is 
our  opinion,  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Laundy,  that  such  lists  do  deserve  a 
place  in  your  pages,  upon  the  ground  of  "  public  usefulness."  We  should, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  others  would,  like  to  see  such  lists  in- 
troduced more  frequently  than  they  have  been ;  for  we,  your  subscribers, 
should  then  know  where  to  apply  when  we  wanted  any  particular  plant  or 
plants;  but,  as  the  case  has  been,  we  have,  when  gentlemen,  their  gar- 
deners, or  brother  nurserymen,  may  have  wanted  some  new  or  rare  plants, 
sometimes  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  application  to  different 
nurseries  before  our  object  could  be  attained,  and  this  at  an  outlay,  for 
the  postage  of  letters  and  for  other  expenses^  frequently  equal  in  amount 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  sought  for.     Surely  the  removal  of  such  an  evil 
would  be  of  "public  usefulness."     As  to  whether  such  lists  are  sent  by  the 
parties  possessing  the  plants,  or  by  a  visiter,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  can 
make  any  material  difference,  provided  they  are  in  every  respect  correct ; 
but,  judging  from  the  suspicious  insinuations  of  Mr.  Laundy,  it  appears  to 
us  that  he  doubts  both  the  correctness  and  the  authenticity  of  that  list. 
We  beg  leave,  however,  to  inform  him,  that  it  contained  a  correct  state- 
ment, and  that  there  is  not  a  plant  named  therein  but  such  as  was  at  that 
time  in  our  possession ;  and  although  some  of  them  were  rare  and  difficult 
to  be  procured,  and  consequently  our  stock  of  them  might  not  be  very 
great,  still,  by  any  person  of  common  understanding  it  must  have  been  sup- 
posed that  we  should  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  supply  our  friends  with 
them.    As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  list  in  question,  we  most  positively 
tiSarm  that  it  was  truly  given ;  that  it  was  wholly  the  production  of  Mr. 
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Smithy  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  that  k  was  done  by  him  without  any 
solicitation  on  our  part.  And  further,  if  we  had  possessed  the  smallest 
desire  to  see  our  collection  puffed  up  beyond  its  natural  height,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  employed  a  hireling,  Mr.  Smith  would  have  been  one  of 
the  last  persons  to  whom  we  should  have  made  an  application.  From 
knowing,  as  we  do,  something  of  the  cool  but  determined  independence  of 
his  disposition,  we  shall  feel  somewhat  surprised  if  even  Mr.  Laundy  him- 
self do  not  in  future  pause  before  he  ventures  his  suspicions  concerning 
him.  Respecting  the  statement  of  Mr.  Laundy,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  man 
not  possessing  any  knowledge  of  plants,  we  at  once  declare  such  statement 
to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  concerning  him,  or  otherwise  a  gross  libel 
upon  his  character.  Judge  you.  Sir,  whether  a  man  active  both  in  body 
and  mind,  who  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  some  very  excellent 
cultivators,  and  has  subsequently  had  the  management  of  a  good  g^ieral 
collection  for  nearly  20  years,  and,  withal,  possessing  a  love  of  plants,  — 
judge  you,  we  say,  whether  such  a  man  is  likely  to  be  without  any  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  fact.  Sir,  is,  that  Mr.  Smith,  instead  of  being  un-i 
acquainted  with  plants,  has  shown  himself  preeminently  skilful  in  the 
cultivation  of  them ;  and  of  this  fact  Mr.  Laundy  himself  cannot  possibly 
be  ignorant.  —  R,  Jeffries  and  Sony  Nurserymen,  Ipsunch,  Suffhlf:,  June  24. 
1833. 

Mr.  Smith's  Reply  to  Mr,  Laundy*  sRemarfis  on  the  Lists  of  the  rarer  Plants 
groivn  by  R,  Jeffries  and  Son,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  commumcettedy  and  which 
is  published  in  p.  102.  —  Sir,  In  reference  to  the  lists  of  plants  grown  in 
provincial  nurseries,  and  especially  to  that  supplied  by  me  of  the  rarer 
plants  of  Messrs.  Jeffries  and  Son,  inserted  in  p.  102.,  H.  Laundy  *'  thinks  " 
(p.  368.)  that  these  lists  do  not  deserve  a  place  in  your  valuable  pages,  on 
the  ground  of  public  usefulness,  unless  they  contain  plants  that  are  rare  and 
difficult  to  be  procured."  I,  however,  am  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  for  "  I 
think  "  that  there  are  a  great  many  plants  which  are  neither  **  rare  nor  dif- 
ficult to  be  procured,"  which  are  not  so  generally  grown  as  their  excellence 
would  seem  to  justify ;  and  I  also  "  think  "  that  H.  Laundy  cannot  deny 
that  this  is  the  fact.  In  case,  however,  he  should  make  an  attempt  to  do  so, 
I  would  provisionally  ask,  whether,  from  the  numerous  plants  which  might 
be  named,  Magndlta  consplcua,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Wistaria  Conse- 
quamz,  Thunbergia  alata,  and  Quisqualis  Indica,  are  not  species  which  justify 
my  opinion  ?  or  whether  they  are  cultivated  to  one  tenth  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  deserve  to  be  ?  and  also  whether  such  deficiencies  do  not  arise 
more  from  want  of  information  as  to  whence  they  may  be  obtained,  than 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  either  **  rare  "  or  **  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured "  ?  H.  Laundy  proceeds,  and  adds,  *'  and  unless  all  those  enumerated 
are  not  only  possessed  by  the  party  contributing  the  list,'  (this  is,  indeed, 
prettily  stated ;  for  it  implies  that  honour  and  accuracy  in  one  man  are  not 
equal  to  honour  and  accuracy  in  another :  the  following,  however,  is  super- 
lative,) but  possessed  by  tnem  in  sufficient  quantity  for  sale."  Query, 
Who  is  there  but  knows  that  when  a  nurseryman  procures  a  rare  plant, 
it  is  in  the  intention  therefrom  to  supply  every  applicant,  although  in 
some  cases  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  first  mstance.  H.  Laundy 
&rther  states  that  '*  such  lists,  too,  would  appear  with  a  better  face  if 
they  came  directly  and  professedly  from  the  interested  party,  as  their 
doing  so  would  cast  the  responsibility  for  their  accuracy  on  this  party." 
—  He  adds,  '*  I  may  venture  my  suspicion  that  Mr.  Smith's  name  is  msuffi'- 
cient  to  veil  the  real  actor ;  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  although  a  very  creditable  kitchen-gardener." 
With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  be  it  known  and  remembered 
that  my  name  was  not  given  for  the  above  purpose,  but  for  that  of  supply- 
ing the  readers  of  the  list  in  question  with  its  authenticity;  and  I  not  only 
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recognise  it,  in  evety  pariictJar,  tu  my  oumprodudhn,  but  I  also  consider 
myself  to  be  its  rightful  respondent.  Ana  I  wish  farther  to  state,  that  I 
never  wot  a  party  in  such  a  matter  as  the  abave,  and  in  the  manner  hinted 
at  by  H.  Laundy,  with  any  man,  nor  will  I  ever  be,  whether  such  man  be 
prince  or  whether  he  be  peasant  As  for  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  says^ 
^  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  professing  any  knowledge  of  plants,"  I  de- 
clare that  it  is  void  of  the  least  particle  of  truth.  If  h«  had  declared  me  to 
be  a  man  not  professing  to  possess  a  good  systematical  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, he  would  have  stated  the  truth;  but  his  statement  that  I  do  net 
profess  any  knowledge  of  plants  I  positively  deny.  Believing  that  these 
lists  (when  considerately  introduced)  lead  to  enquiry  concerning  the  plants 
which  are  enumerated  in  them,  and  that  such  enquvy  produces  the  desire 
of  having  the  plants  in  possession,  I  hope  that,  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  composed  or  authenticated,  they  may  be  frequently  inserted  in  *'  your 
valuable  pages,"  that,  being  thereby  extensively  circulated,  they  may  become 
subjects  possessing  great  **  pubhc  usefulness."  I  am,  1^,  *'  your  con- 
stant "  and  one  of  your  earliest  subscribers,  —  John  SnM»  Whttton  Road, 
Ipswich,  June  18.  1833. 

The  Seeds  of  Finns  sent  (Vol.  VI.  p.  212.)  by  M.  Hartweg  as  Seeds  of 
the  T\nus  resmosa  Alton  tvere  not  Seeds  of  this  Species,  but  Seeds  of  the 
Vinus  caramdnica  of  JBosc,  —  Sir,  On  the  subject  of  pine  trees,  I  shall 
point  out  to  you  what  I  think  an  error  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Hartweg  of 
Carlsruhe,  as  expressed  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  him,  which  has 
been  inserted  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  212.  He  informs  you  that  the  Pinus  resinosa 
of  Alton,  or  Pinus  rubra  of  Michaux,  exists  in  a  certma  quantity  in  the 
Hartwald  in  Leimerslachle ;  and  he  mentions  some  dried  seed  of  it,  which 
you  have  received  and  distributed.  Greatly  interested  in  this  article,  I 
wrote  to  M.  Hartweg  to  ask  him  to  send  me  a  branch  with  cones  of  this 
species,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  do :  but  this  specimen,  instead  of 
belonping  to  Pinus  resinosa,  evidently  appeared  to  me  a  European  and 
Asiatic  pine,  still  but  little  known  (approaching  very  near  to  Laricio  de 
Corse,  P.  Laricio  or  altf  ssima),  and  which  Bosc  has  named  Pinus  caramd- 
nica. This  pine  is  not  generally  admitted  by  botanists  as  a  species ;  the 
greater  number  make  it  only  a  variety  of  P.  Laricio,  in  which,  I  think, 
they  are  botanically  correct :  but  this  variety  is,  however,  quite  distinct  by 
its  v^etation,  and  probably  by  its  qualities.  Henceforward,  it  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  die  species  by  foresters.  On  the  whole,  M,  Hart- 
weg has  probably  made  you  a  more  valuable  present  than  if  he  had  sent 
you  the  true  P.  resindsa ;  but  his  notice,  as  to  historical  information,  is 
erroneous ;  and,  in  order  that  the  trees  produced  from  this  seed  may  not 
be  established  in  England  under  a  false  name,  it  will  be  advisable  for  you 
to  warn  your  friends,  to  whom  you  have  distributed  the  seeds,  that  the 
plants  produced  from  them  are  not  the  true  P.  resindsa,  but  P.  cara- 
mdnica. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  again  of  our  P.  Laricio, 
the  giant,  and  probably  the  finest,  of  the  pines  of  Europe;  the  multipli- 
cation of  which  you  ought  to  insist  on  in  England,  where  it  is  still,  I 
believe,  very  rare.  It  is  quite  hardy,  succeeds  as  well  by  sowing  on  the 
spot  as  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  sylvestris),  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  forest  species.  We  multiply  it  very  much  now  in  France  j 
and  I  have  myself  sown,  on  my  property  of  Barres,  more  than  12  arpens 
(about  15  acres  English).  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  M»  VUmorin,  Paris 
May2\.  1833. 

What  Plant  is  fitter  for  Hedges  than  the  Hawthorn  ?  asks  Mr.  Cheeks. 
(Vol.  VIIL  p.  738.)  I  think  with  J.  D.  (p.  738.)  that  it  would  be  not 
easy  to  find  one  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  By  the  by,  I  heard, 
some  time  back^  in  London,  of 
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A  Species  of  Hawthorn  from  South  America^  ihnilar  to  the  British  Kindg 
only  an  Evergreen,  — If  I  can  lay  hold  of  it,  I  will  certainly  give  it  a  trial ; 
and,  meantime,  should  be  glad  of  information  thereon  from  any  one  who 
may  have  fallen  in  with  it.  —  Samuel  Taylor,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan,  21. 
J833. 

The  Sufficiency  of  the  Hawthorn  for  the  Production  of  live  Fences  ;  and  a 
Notice  of  some  Experiments  made  to  ascertain  if  the  Gerviination  of  its  Seeds 
can  be  artificially  expedited.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Cheeks  complains  (Vol;  VII I. 
p.  738.)  of  the  hawthorn  as  a  plant  ill  adapted  for  the  formation  of  hedges, 
and  enquires  whether  some  other  plants  better  suited  to  the  purpose  might 
not  be  substituted  in  its  room.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  plants,  may 
probably  not  grow,  or  at  least  not  thrive,  in  certain  soils  and  situations, 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  other  plant  more  universally  suitable  can  be  found.  It  surely 
forms,  when  properly  treated,  a  most  excellent  live  fence  *,  by  no  means 
**  defective  [as  your  correspondent  complains]  in  its  resistance  of  cattle;" 
nor  is  it,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  plant  of  slow  growth.     Some 
seedlings,  which  came  up  spontaneously  in  a  newly  made  flower-border  in 
my  garden  in  the  spring  of  1832,  grew,  in  the  course  of  the  same  season, 
to  the  height  of  7 in.,  8 in.,  and  9 in.,  or  more;  and  are  now  (April, 
1833)  quite  strong  enough  to  plant  out  as  quicksets  for  fencing :  although, 
in  the  case  of  this  being  done,  it  would  be  better  to  transplant  them  in 
January  than  so  late  in  the  season  as  the  present  time.     One  seedling, 
indeed,  in  the  same  border,  attained  the  height  of  1  ft.  11  in. ;  but  this  I 
consider  an  extraordinary  instance ;  and  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  the 
plant  to  be  only  of  one  year's  growth,  were  I  not  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
older,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  border  itself  having  been  formed  only 
in  November,  1831 ;  when  the  soil  was  entirely  taken  out  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  compost  of  decayed  leaves,  &c.     It  is 
sometimes  facetiously  or  sarcastically  said,  that  it  is  time  enough  to  think 
of  sowing  your  haws  when  the  enclosure  bill  has  passed  the  two  bouses  of 
parliament.     This  remark  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  being  intended, 
no  doubt,  merely  as  a  gentle  satire  on  surveyors  and  commissioners  of  en- 
closure, on  account  of  their  occasional  dilatoriness  in  putting  in  force  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  delays  which  occur  in  appor- 
tioning the  common  lands  among  the  respective  proprietors.     The  great 
drawback  against  raising  hawthorn  for  fencing  is,  not  so  much  the  slow- 
ness of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  the  length  of  time  which  the  seeds  lie 
in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate.    The  haws  are  to  be  gathered  in  the 
autumn,  or  early  part  of  winter;    and  then,  as  J.  D.   has  observed 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  738.),  "  are  I  uried  together  in  a  pit  or  burrow,  where  they 
lie  till  the  beginning  of  February  in  the  second  spring  following."     They 
are  then  taken  out  to  be  sown,  and  some  of  them  (not  all)  will  come  up 
in  the  spring  (say  March  or  April) ;  but  full  half  or  more  of  the  haws 
sown  in  February  will  lie  in  the  ground  even  another  year,  not  vegetating 
till  the  March  or  April  twelvemonth ;  and  a  few  are  sometimes  known  to 
remain  another  year  still.     So  that,  if  a  quantity  of  quick  is  required  to 
be  raised  by  a  given  time,  it  must  be  thought  of  and  provided  for  some 
four  or  five  or  more  years  beforehand :  and  this  is  no  slight  tax  on  human 
forecast.     Occasionally,  too,  it  may  so  happen  that  there  is  an  almost 
entire  failure  in  the  crop  of  haws,  just  when  they  are  wanted:  a  circum- 
stance which,  of  course,  will  protract  the  business,  and  cause  another 
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— __j J y 

in  Fhra  Britanrdca,  p.  530.  —  J,  D. 
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year's  delay.  In  short,  so  tedious  is  the  process  of  getting  the  young 
quick  &irly  above  ground,  that,  if  any  method  could  be  devised  which 
would  accelerate  the  vegetation  of  the  haws,  and  cause  them  to  come  up 
the  first  spring  af^er  they  are  ripened,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  valuable 
and  important  discovery.*  With  this  view,  1  made  several  experiments  a 
few  years  ago ;  and,  tnough  they  were  all  unsuccessful,  it  may  not  bo 
entirely  useless  here  to  detail  the  particulars,  as  such  recorded  instances 
of  failure  may,  at  least,  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  fruitless  experi- 
ments; and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  institution  of  others  which  may 
prove  more  successful.  I  had  heard  (like  J.  D.),  and  often,  that  haws 
which  had  passed  through  turkeys  or  other  birds  would  germinate  more 
quickly,  in  consequence  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  heat  and  action 
of  the  bird's  stomach.  I  was  told,  too  (though  this  appeared  improbable), 
that  it  was  the  pulp  or  flesh  of  the  haws  that  retarded  their  vegetation. 
Accordingly,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1830, 1  had  a  quantity  of  haws  gathered, 
which  I  treated  in  the  following  ways :  — 

Experiment  1.  (Nov.  13.  1830.)  I  almost  entirely  deprived  the  haws  of 
their  pulp,  by  squeezing  them  and  rubbing  them  together  by  hand,  with  a 
little  sand.  Scalding  water  was  then  poured  over  them,  and  they  were 
^eft  to  soak.  The  scalding  was  repeated  on  Nov.  15.,  and  half  of  them 
ispwn  the  same  day;  the  remainder  set  by  in  ajar. 

Exp,  2.  (Nov.  15.)  The  haws  were  simply  scalded,  without  having 
been  bruised  or  deprived  of  their  pidp ;  and  scalded  again  the  next  day. 
Part  were  sown  on  Nov.  17.,  and  the  rest  set  by. 

Exp,  3.  (Nov.  16.)  The  haws  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Experiment  1.,  except  that  they  were  soaked  in  warm  (not  scalding) 
water.    Part  sown  on  Nov.  17.,  and  the  rest  set  by. 

Of  each  of  the  reserved  portions  of  the  haws  thus  treated,  a  small 
quantity  was  sown  respectively  in  three  large  pots,  about  the  12th  of  Feb., 
and  the  pots  plunged  in  the  hot-bed.  The  remainder  sown  in  separate 
beds,  in  the  open  ground,  on  Feb.  22. 

None  of  the  haws,  however  (as  already  hinted),  vegetated  till  the  spring 
of  1832,  when  they  all  produced  fair  crops.  No  material  difference  was 
observable  between  such  as  had  been  sown  in  autumn,  in  spring,  or  in  pots 
in  the  hot-bed ;  but,  in  each  case,  those  produced  decidedly  the  thickest 
crop  which  had  been  treated  iu  the  manner  of  Experiment  3.,  i.  e.  such 
as  had  been  deprived  of  their  pulp,  and  soaked  in  warm  (not  scalding) 
water.  And  I  may  add,  that,  in  the  spring-sown  bed  of  these  last  haws, 
many  did  not  germinate  till  the  present  spring  (1833),  and  are  only  now 
makmg  their  appearance  above  ground. 

From  the  above  experiments,  I  am  led  to  conclude  (as,  indeed,  would, 
a  priori^  seem  probable),  that  what  retards  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  is 
not  the  pulp  of  the  haw,  but  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  shell. 
And  could  any  chemical  process  or  mechanical  operation  be  devised  by 
which  the  shell  might  be  dissolved  or  broken,  without  injury  to  the  kernel 
within,  I  conceive  that,  in  this  case,  the  haws  would  germinate  the  first 
year.  I  have  to  apologise  for  troubling  ^ou  with  such  a  dry  detail  of 
unsuccessful  experiments ;  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention  :  and  the 
present  discussion  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  stimulate  further  enquiry.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.— •  W,  T,  Bree.    Allesley  Rectory,  April  22.  1833. 

Mr,  Seifmour  in  reply  to  Mr.  Heyward^s  Strictures  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  654.) 
on  Mr,  Seymour^ t  Mode  of  Training.  —  Sir,  I  feel  sorry  to  have  to  encroach 
again  upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  publication  with  the  present  paper. 


•  Would  not  this  form  a  fit  subject  for  a  prize  to  be  offered  by  our 
horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  ? 
Vol.  IX. —No.  45.  kk 
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in  vindication  of  our  method  of  training  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hayward  has  treated  it  calls  for  a  reply, 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  concisely  as  possible.  In  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  654.  fig.  124.,  Mr.  Hayward  has  given  a  drawing,  considerably  more  like 
F.  N.  B.*s  pear  trees  (Vol.  II.  p.  262.)  than  my  father's  peach  trees 
in  the  same  volume  (p.  896.).  Mr.  Hayward  charges  us  with  losing  an 
angle  of  45°  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  kiiow  where 
he  finds  his  grounds  for  such  observations,  for  our  tree  has  its  lower 
branches  nearly  horizontal.  We  certainly,  while  a  tree  is  young,  give  it  a 
considerable  elevation,  to  promote  an  equal  distribution  of  sap ;  but,  as 
soon  as  we  find  the  tree  sufficiently  strong  in  its  lower  branches,  these  are 
thrown  down  to  a  line  horizontal  with  the  base.  Mr.  Hayward  has  endea- 
voured to  make  our  'method  conformable  to  his  7th  rule,  by  placing  the 
leading  branches  at  an  angle  of  45^;  to  which  rule  we  have  no  pretensions, 
for  our  leading  branches  pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  fi'om 
the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular.  But  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Hayward, 
that  the  plan  which  we  adopt  to  produce  an  equal  distribution  of  sap  is,  to 
to  increase  the  number  or  our  secondary  leaders  as  the  main  leaders 
advance  in  elevation  and  increase  in  strength.  By  these  means,  we  con- 
siderably shorten  the  stem  of  our  trees,  and  keep  that  command  over 
them  which  enables  us  to  reform  them  should  we  lose  a  branch  by  any 
accident ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  have  only  to  loosen  the  tree,  above  the 
failure,  and  bring  the  branches  down.  There  is  generally  sufficient  wood 
in  the  centre  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but,  if  not,  we  have  only  to  lay  the 
leading  branches  a  little  more  distant  from  each  other.  Mr.  Hayward 
'supposes  that  we  may  have  gained  some  information  from  his  works  on 
horticulture ;  but  I  can  assure  him,  that  neither  my  father  nor  I  have  ever 
seen  any  of  his  writings  but  what  have  appeared  in  the  Encyclopisdia  of 
Gardening  and  in  this  Magazine.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — William  Seymour, 
Palace  Gardens,  Bishopfhorpe,  July  4.  1833. 

Facts  on  the  JEcidium  canceUdtum  Sowerby ;  its  Germination  supposed  to 
occur  on  Leaves  while  these  are  enfolded  in  the  Buds  of  Trees ;  and  a  Si^es- 
tion  for  extirpating  the  JScidium,  —  Sir,  Much  has  been  written  in  your 
Magazine  respecting  mildew  and  blight ;  and  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  738, 739.,  are 
queries  on  that  destructive  parasitic  fungus  ^cfdium  cancellatum.  I  think 
any  one  that  is  in  possession  of  any  facts  relative  to  it,  be  they  ever  so  few, 
cannot  be  justified  m  withholding  them  from  his  fellow-men.  Impressed  with 
this  feeling,  I  send  you  a  few  observations  which  I  have  made  on  it.  The 
^cidium  cancellatum  first  makes  its  appearance,  discemibly  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  expanded  themselves,  in  the  form  of  little 
red  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  Mr.  Merrick  has  described  in 
Vol.  IX.  p.  333.  Question,  Has  not  the  fungus  been  growing  ever  since  the 
leaves  began  to  protrude  from  the  scales  that  enclose  them  in  the  unex- 
panded  state  ?  or  how  could  the  fimgus  attain  the  size  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  from  the  trees  on  which  it  is  growing,  by  the  time  the  leaves  have 
become  expanded  ?  This  appears  to  me  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
fungus  is  nearly  three  months  from  this  time  before  it  arrives  at  maturity; 
consequently,  it  is  not  one  of  those  species  of  fungus  which  require  only 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  springing  of  the  plant  to  the  npening  of 
its  seed.  From  red  it  changes  to  a  bright  orange ;  and,  when  examined 
with  a  microscope,  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  dark  spots,  rising  a 
little  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  covered  with  a  honey-like  sub- 
stance. I  have  also  observed  drops  on  the  leaves,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  orangy  blotches ;  and  these,  when  the  tongue  is  applied  to  them, 
have  a  sweet  flavour.  This  I  have  observed  to  take  place  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  before  the  pale  brown,  teat-like,  mmiature  bags  (peri- 
dia)  are  projected  from  the  woody  excrescences  on  the  under  side. 

With  respect  to  the  question  by  J.  D.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  ^2.)>  ^7  Wtue  of 
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oay  observations,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  extended,  I  answer  affirm- 
atively, that  "  all  the  individual  plants  of  any  one  species  of  any  genus,  to 
which  species  a  certain  species  of  fungus  is  peculiar,  are  soil  equally  eli- 
gible, whatever  be  their  condition  of  health,  for  the  seeds  of  that  fungus 
tp  germinate  in  or  upon,  and  for  the  plants  arising  from  these  seeds"  to 
thrive  in  or  upon,  and  be  nourished  by ; "  for  I  have  known  the  parasitic 
fungi  to  thrive  on  plants  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  equally  well  with 
those  on  trees  in  a  decayed  state.  The  observations  which  I  have  made 
on  the  ^cidium  caucellatum  have  led  me  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
idea  which  is  advanced  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  331. :  as  I  have  only  found  it  on 
leaves  that  expand  from  the  buds  which  were  formed  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  that,  when  the  spring  shoot  is  taken  within  three  or  four  buds  of  its 
base,  the  leaves  of  the  second,  or  midsummer,  shoot  (as  it  is  termed  by 
gardeners;  that  is,  the  shoot  produced  from  the  buds  of  the  spring  shoot) 
are  entirely  free  from  fungi.  If  the  seeds  of  fungi  be  sucked  up  by  the 
spongioles,  why  are  not  the  leaves  of  the  second  shoot  infected  with  it  ? 
These  are  facts  which  lead  me  to  believe  that,  when  the  ^cldium  has 
grown  to  maturity,  and  sheds  its  seeds,  they  drop  between  the  scales  of 
the  buds  which  enclose  the  leaves  in  embryo ;  and  is  it  not  probable  that 
their  minuteness  enables  them  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  ger-. 
minate  in  them,  before  these  are  protruded  from  the  bud  and  expanded  ? 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  this  formidable 
parasite,  to  wash  their  trees  with  caustic  lime-water,  adding  a  little  salt,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  in  the  autumn,  and  when  the  trees  are  dry ; 
and  to  repeat  the  washing  two  or  three  times.  If  the  lime  be  left  to  settle, 
the  lime-water  will  not  discolour  a  wall.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John 
Jennings.     Shipstone  on  Stotir,  Worcestershire,  June  28.  1833. 

The  explanations  in  p.  329.  of  the  cut  in  the  same  page,  which  exhibits 
the  progressive  stages  of  growth  and  the  structure  of  the  ^cidium  can* 
cellatum,  are  lessened  in  clearness  by  the  alphabetic  sequence  of  the  letters 
of  reference  to  which  the  explanations  are  affixed :  the  course  of  the 
^cidium's  growth  will  be  learned  by  reading  the  explanations  in  this 
order :  —  a,c,  b,  d,f/,  ee,  —  J,  D, 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers. 


The  Effects  of  Terrestrial  Radiation  on  the  Processes  of  Vegetation, 
(p.  287.)  —  Sir,  Every  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  whether 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  fields,  must  feel  interested  in  the  remarks  presented 
by  your  correspondent,  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  on  **  the  effects  of  terrestrial 
radiation  on  the  processes  of  vegetation.  Much  of  the  success  of  both 
the  gardener  and  farmer  depends  on  meteoric  agency  and  atmospheric 
influences;  and,  though  both  these  cultivators  may  know  by  experience 
which  are  the  best  sites  or  aspects  for  their  gardens  or  fields,  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true  they  cannot  always  explain  the  cause  of  their  preference;  or 
give  real  reasons  why  one  situation  is  better  than  another,  or  why  the  level 
bottom  of  a  valley  is  less  suitable  for  a  ^den  or  field  than  the  sloping 
side  of  a  hill.  If  the  man  in  search  of  scientific  information  turns  to  the 
article  Meteorology  in  any  encyclopaedia,  he  will  find  that  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  a  valley  is  ascribed,  by  one,  to  an  excess  of  radiation ;  by 
another,  to  the  greater  evaporation ;  and,  by  a  third,  to  an  accumulation 
of  the  coldest  dr,  which  has  descended  down  the  sloped  brows  of  the  high 
ground,  and  settles  on  the  lowest  places.  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  respecting  these  different  notions ;  but,  seeking  information,  shall, 
with  your  leave,  describe  a  certain  locality,  with  the  meteorological  circum- 
stances experienced  upon  it ;  and  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Murray,  or  of 
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any  other  correspondent,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 

In  the  parish  of  Great  Mlssenden,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Chiltem  range  of  chalk  hills  which  inter- 
sects the  county,  rises  the  Missbume  stream  :  it  runs  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion along  a  winding  valley  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Colne  at  Denham.  In  its  course,  it  works  the  mills  at  Amers- 
ham,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Oakend,  and  Denham.  It  is 
liable  to  fail  in  summer;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  mills  nearest  its 
source,  and  those  nearest  its  junction  with  the  Colne,  are  often  in  full 
work  when  the  intermediate  mills  are  standing  still.  This  is  owing  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water  sinking  beneath  the  base  of  the  chalk  form- 
ation about  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Amersham,  and  rising  again,  by 
numerous  springs,  in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Chalfont 
St.  Peter.  At  the  spot  where  the  springs  burst  forth,  the  valley  is  con- 
tracted, the  level  bottom  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
brows  on  each  side  rise  somewhat  abruptly :  that  on  the  west  side,  to  the 
height  of  103  ft.,  while  the  opposite  side  is  about  10  ft.  lower.  At  all 
seasons,  a  copious  exhalation,  or  rather  evaporation,  fills  the  valley  to 
the  height  of  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  at 
this  place :  often  quite  visible  in  frosty  weather ;  and  sensibly  felt  during 
summer,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  temperature  in  passing  down  to, 
or  rising  from,  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  the  heat  within  the  body  of 
vapour  being  always  from  7°  to  10°  lower  than  the  superincumbent  clear  air 
above.  The  heat  of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  at  1  fl.  beneath  the 
surface,  is  never  lower  than  about  40°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  increases  higher 
and  higher  the  deeper  an  excavation  is  made.  The  water  in  the  stream  is 
never  frozen,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  zero  in  the  open  air. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil,  on  the  top  of  the  banks  at  the  same  depth, 
varies  according  to  that  of  the  air,  but  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher  in 
winter;  and,  luce  that  in  the  valley,  many  degrees  colder  in  summer. 
During  the  heat  of  the  latter  season,  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and 
dews  are  most  copious  in  the  valley;  but  the  plants  are  tender,  both  the 
flowers  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  common  shrubs,  being  frequently 
destroyed  by  spring  frosts.  On  the  higher  ground  on  each  side,  the  con- 
trary of  all  this  is  seen :  plants  grow  slowly,  but  they  are  hardy ;  dews  are 
less  frequent,  and  comparatively  light ;  and,  while  potatoes,  French  beans, 
shoots  of  asparagus,  &c.,  are  destroyed  in  the  valley,  no  such  effects  are 
experienced  on  the  hill. 

I  have  been  rather  particular  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the 
place,  and  the  effects  of  weather  on  vegetation,  in  order  that  Mr.  Murray 
may  be  enabled  to  explain  to  us  the  causes  of  the  effects  above  stated, 
and  to  what  we  should  ascribe  the  lower  temperature  of  the  valley :  whe- 
ther to  evaporation,  radiation,  or  to  chilled  air  which  has  slid  down  from 
the  high  grounds  above. 

I  would  only  beg  to  observe,  that  radiation  from  subterranean  heat 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  enquiry,  as  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that 
the  dews  and  evaporation  of  the  valley  of  the  Missbume  are  so  abundant. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Querist,    Jtdy^  1833. 

Technical  Terms  in  Horticultural  Chemistry ^  and  a  Test  for  detecting  the 
Oxide  of  Iron  in  Soils,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735.)  —  Sir,  Your  worthy  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Taylor  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735.),  wishes  **  some  of  your  learned 
correspondents  would  insert  in  your  Magazine  a  list  of  the  chemical  terms 
relating  to  horticulture,  which  are  not  found  in  an  English  dictionary,  and 
with  their  proper  accentuation.'*  Such  a  contribution,  he  thinks,  would  be 
useful  to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  No  one 
can  deny,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see,  that  you  do  every  thing  in  your 
power  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that  a  knowledge  of 
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science  is  becoming  every  day  more  indispensable  to  the  gardener  who  aims 
at  any  thing  above  that  of  being  an  empirical  practitioner ;  and  particularly 
a  knowledge  of  chemical  philosophy ;  as,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  this  science,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  any  thing  like 
perfection  in  those  branches  of  natural  history  which  he  is  obliged  to  study ; 
and  without  its  assistance  all  his  endeavours  at  improvement  and  discovery 
are  founded  upon  the  weakest  of  all  foundations.  It  is  chemistry  which 
gives  us  the  rationale  of  every  operation  of  the  gardener;  and  to  this 
source  does  the  enlightened  mind  look  for  improved  methods  of  practice  to 
arise.  Although  the  principles  of  this  science  are  of  such  vast  importance 
to  gardeners,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  young  of  the  profession ; 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  m  your 
Magazine,  that  many  are  not  aware  of  this,  while  as  many  scout  the  idea 
altogether ;  and  others  who  would  study  it  have  not  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  absence  of  institutions  for  the  gardeners,  similar  to  those  now  in 
every  town  of  any  note  for  mechanics,  and  the  impossibility  of  young 
gardeners  (from  distance,  and  other  circumstances,  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  you  in  a  former  letter,  p.  173.)  attending  these,  will  soon 
place  gardeners,  as  a  body,  far  behind  the  mechanics  in  intelligence.  This 
idea,  to  those  who  have  the  advancement  of  horticulture  at  heart,  is  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one ;  and  to  the  young  gardener,  whose  opportunities 
for  improvement  are  by  far  too  scanty  in  general,  it  may  act  as  a  drawback 
to  his  advancement  in  knowledge :  but  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case ;  for 
he  should  know  that,  now-a-days,  when  the  competition  is  so  great,  he  may 
as  well,  and,  indeed,  much  better,  give  up  the  business  entirely,  than 
attempt  to  proceed  without  that  indispensable  requisite,  a  good  education. 
But  to  return  to  your  correspondent.  He  desires  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  terms  used  in  horticulture ;  but  he,  perhaps,  is  not  aware  that  it 
is  impossible  to  possess  any  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms, 
so  as  to  render  them  useful,  without  detailing  suitable  explanatory  experi- 
ments ;  and,  even  then,  without  seeing  the  experiments  actually  performed, 
together  with  a  possession  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, they  would  be  of  very  little  utility,  and  would  occupy  a  portion  of 
your  Magazine  which  might  be  filled  with  more  valuable  matter.  And 
this  request  is  rendered  the  more  unnecessary,  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber of  minor  publications  in  this  science  issued  at  the  present  day; 
some  of  them  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written, 
although  your  learned  correspondent,,  Mr.  Mallet  (Vol.  IX.  p.  122.), 
appears  to  think  the  contrary.  There  are  two  publications  which  I  would 
particularly  recommend  to  young  gardeners,  as  upon  their  acquirements 
depends  the  future  advancement  of  our  profession.  The  firsts  wnich  is  the 
cheapest,  is  Griffin's  Chemical  Recreatums,  containing  the  first  lines  of  the 
science,  and  a  detail  of  a  number  of  very  cheap  and  instructive  experi- 
ments :  the  second  is  Fife's  Mantud  ofChevmtryi  a  work  admirably  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  voung  gardener.  Both  of  these  works  have  been  com- 
piled for  the  sake  oi  mechanics ;  and,,  of  course,  the  technicalities  of  the 
science  are  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Every  one  who  intends  studying  chemistry  should  be  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  experimenting  for  himself.  By  readin^^,  he  can,  at  the  most, 
only  be  a  smatterer ;  and  one  experiment,  carefully  conducted,  and  the 
ratiotuile  of  the  action  reasoned  upon,  will  teach  him  more  of  this  science 
than  the  perusal  of  many  volumes.  The  question  here  may  very  naturally 
occur.  How  can  the  young  gardener,  who  has  to  combat  so  many  difficul- 
ties, procure  apparatus  and  materials  to  experiment  with  ?  This,  I  confess, 
is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  prove 
insurmountable ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  a  person  with  a  little  invention  and 
perseverance  may  prove  many  of  the  general  principles  with  very  trifling 
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apparatus,  and  at  little  expense.  For  instance,  the  law  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion, and  the  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  gases,  &c.,  may  be 
proved  at  a  very  small  cost.  Oxygen  may  be  procured  sufficiently  pure,  by 
placing  a  bell-^Iass  in  water,  and  mtroducing  some  leaves ;  then  exposing 
them  to  sunshme,  and  removing  them  as  soon  as  faded,  or  before  night. 
This  procured,  its  properties  can  be  examined.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c., 
may  be  burned  in  it,  and  acids  formed,  &c.  Hydrogen  gas  may  be  procured 
by  putting  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  or  iron  filings  into  a  Florence 
flasK,  furnished  with  a  bent  tin  tube.  During  the  action  caused  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  gas,  an  example  of  single  elective  affinity  may  be 
observed.  Its  great  lightness,  and,  by  mixing  it  with  about  a  third  of 
atmospheric  air,  its  explosive  properties,  may  be  ascertained,  &c.  The 
residue  may  be  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised ;  and  maybe  used  with 
nut  galls  in  making  ink,  and  in  numerous  other  experiments.  Carbonic 
acid  ^as  may  be  easily  obtained  fi*om  lime,  chalk,  shells  offish,  &c.,by  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  more  potent  acids :  its  properties  may  be  also  exa- 
mined. In  fact,  where  there  is  a  willing  mind,  combined  with  perseverance, 
more  may  be  done  than  we  might  anticipate. 

Mr.  Taylor  farther  asks,  "  What  is  the  simplest  test  for  detecting  the 
oxide  of  iron  in  soils  and  subsoils  ?  "  In  answer,  I  would  state,  that,  for 
any  of  the  salts  of  iron,  an  infusion  of  nut  galls,  of  tea,  or  of  any  other 
vegetable  containing  a  quantity  of  astringent  matter,  will  detect  it.  These 
form  a  black  precipitate  with  all  the  salts  of  iron ;  but,  if  the  iron  or 
astringent  matter  is  in  minute  quantities,  a  black  colour  will  only  be  given 
to  the  solution.  This  black  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  the  astringoit 
principle  of  the  vegetable  and  the  oxide  of  iron.  Prussiate  of  potass  forms 
a  beautiful  blue  precipitate  with  some  of  the  salts  of  iron.  I  would  here 
caution  your  querist  from  making  any  inferences  from  empirical  analyses;  as 
bodies  composed  of  the  same  elemental  parts,  but  joining  in  different  de- 
finite proportions,  form  very  different  substances,  and,  of  course,  possess 
very  distinct  properties.  As  analysis  is  the  most  intricate  part  of  practicid 
chemistry,  and  requires  a  degree  of  discrimination  and  nice  manipulation, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science,  which  cannot  be 
expected  firom  a  working  gardener,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  bettw",  before  any 
deductions  are  made,  to  have  the  soil  analysed  by  a  neighbouring  chemist, 
'as  you  have,  I  think,  somewhere  recommended.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Ephehictis  fforHcultor,     Peeblesshire,  Feb,  21.  1833. 

fVhUehill,  the  seat  of  Isaac  Gookson,  Esq.,  near  Durham,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  neatest  kept  places  in  England,  and  one  where  the 
journeymen  are  remarkably  well  treated.  Will  the  gardener  there,  or  any 
of  our  readers,  give  us  a  description  of  the  place,  and  of  the  mode  of 
garden  management  ?  —  Cond, 

Wild  Plants  declare  the  Quality  of  the  Soils  in  Mich  they  flourish,  —  A 
knowledge  of  the  habitat  of  plants  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised the  hint  given  under  the  head  "  Soil,"  in  Dr.  Willich's  Domestic 
JEncyclopcedia,  has  not  been  adopted.  He  says,  "  if  an  accurate  geogra^ 
phical  catalogue  of  such  vegetables  as  grow  m  particular  situations  were 
published  in  every  country,  it  would  be  of  great  service  in  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the  different  soils. — 
C.  M.  W.     March  12.  1833. 

Plane  Trees,  {p.  379.)  —  In  relation,  I  must  not  say  in  answer,  to  Mr. 
Rutger's  question  in  p.  379.  on  plane  trees,  I  may  state  that  trees  of  the 
western  plane  (Pl&tanus  occidentklis  L.)  are  not  rare  close  around  London, 
and  some  grow  actually  in  it,  as  in  Piccadilly,  in  some  of  the  squares,  &c. : 
those  I  have  seen  both  around  and  in  London  seem  thriving  and  well- 
conditioned.  I  once  had  to  plant,  and  did  plant,  some  fine  young  western 
plane  trees  into  a  heavy,  even  partially  clayey,  loam,  in  a  low  meadow 
through  which  watercourses  ran,  and  still  run ;  and  where  the  soil,  from 
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the  watercourses,  and  the  low  situation  of  the  ineadow,  was  and  is  always 
moist,  except  for  three  months  or  so  in  summer.  In  this  soil  there  are  19 
places  numerous  pebbles,  which  have  probably  been  at  some  time  con- 
veyed to  their  present  places,  as  a  means  of  filling  up  hollows  which  local 
.circumstances  declare  once  existed  there :  buUocKs'  horns,  too,  have  been 
found  in  some  small  number.  Well,  in  this  situation  ("  No  man*s  Mea- 
dow," at  the  foot  of  the  old  botanic  garden,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  the 
fine  young  plane  trees,  planted  in  about  1825,  grew  flourishingly  up  to 
1830,  since  which  time,  from  a  change  of  residence,  I  have  not  had  on 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  —  J,  D, 

Cure  of  Canker  m  young  Fruit  Trees,  (Vol.  VIIL  p.  696.)  —  Sir,  Allow 
me  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  of  Cirencester,  for  his  communicatioa 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  696.)  on  the  canker  in  young  fi'uit  trees;  the  benefits  of 
which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  of,  in  a  recently  planted  orchard  of  dwaif 
trees,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  already  show  symptoms  of  this  hateful  dis- 
ease. My  only  objection  to  the  system  of  heading  down  and  new-grafting, 
recommended  by  your  correspondent,  is  the  retrograde  movement  onf 
seems  thus  to  make :  but  perhaps  this  is  more  ideal  than  rational :  for,  if 
the  trees  must  ultimately  suffer  from  the  disease,  it  is  better  to  get  rid  €f 
the  old  branches  at  once,  and  take  the  chance  of  what  new  ones  may  do» 
Of  one  thing,  though,  I  should  wish  to  be  assured  before  entering  too  l^ely 
into  this  system  of  decapitation ;  viz.,  that  the  new  wood  is  hearing  wood; 
for,  though  vigorous  and  healthy,  it  may  not  produce  much  fruit.  At  aU 
events,  the  suggestion  deserves  attention ;  and  I,  for  one,  fed  thankful  fojr 
it.  —  Samuel  Taylor.    Stoke  Ferry,  NorfoUc,  Jan,  2 1 .  1333. 

/*  the  Gramenstem  Apple  a  Dessert  or  a  Kitchen  Apple  ?  —  In  Lindley '^ 
■Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  71.,  it  is  described  as  a  dessert 
apple,  that  will  keep  till  April  and  May,  and  that  may  be  reckoned  a  rival 
to  our  Ribston  pippin.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  CtUedogue, 
2d  edition,  p.  15.  it  is  described  as  as  a  kitchen  apple,  in  use  from  October 
to  December.  Which  of  these  two  statements  is  the  true  one  ?  —  M,  Saul, 
Lancaster,  June  17.  1833. 

The  Gravenstetn  Apple  may  be  used  either  as  a  dessert  or  l^itchen 
apple.  Its  chief  merit,  however,  consists  in  being  an  excellent  rich  sauce 
apple;  some,  indeed,  prefer  it  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  it  is  not  generally 
esteemed  as  such.  The  season,  in  this  country,  is  found  to  be  from  Oc- 
tober till  December.  In  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  216., 
where  the  first  account  of  it  in  English  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is  stated  to 
keep  till  April.  In  Sickler's  Teutsche  Obstgartner,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119.,  ^t  is 
said,  when  well  kept,  to  remain  good  till  April  or  May*  Such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  where  they  have  a  dry  air, 
and  a  steady  cold,  throughout  the  winter ;  but,  in  the  varying  climate  of 
this  country,  it  will  not  keep  beyond  Christmas,  without  extraordinary 
attention.  In  Diel's  Pom,  vol.  viii.  p.  8.,  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  apple  for 
eating  raw,  as  well  as  for  kitchen  use.  Ripe  the  end  of  October,  and  by 
Christmas  its  flavour  fades.  In  the  Hort,  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  523.,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  figure  of  it,  it  is  stated  that  '*  it  does  not  keep  well 
beyond  the  end  of  November."  —  Robert  Thompsov,  Chiswiqk  Garde^^ 
July  11.  1833. 

Knevel^s  Seedling  Pine  Strawberry,  —  A  small  basket  of  this  fruit  W48 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  J[une  exhibition:  and  so  .muqh 
were  they  approved  of,  that  both  Mr.  Munro  and  ourselves  have  had  letters 
of  enquiry  on  llie  subject.  In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  through 
this  Magazine,  Mr.  Munro  called  on  Mr.  Knevett,  and  the  following  is  the 
result :  — 

"  I  called  at  Mr.  Knevett's  garden  myself,  in  order  that  I  might  see  this 
strawberry  growing,  as  I  have  no  great  faith  in  sanples  of  fruit  gatbered> 
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and  made  the  best  of,  for  show ;  but,  to  my  great  sdrprise,  I  foand  that 
the  sample  shown  at  our  meeting  was  nothing  to  what  it  might  have  been. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  on  each  plant  was  far  beyond  any  thing  that  I  have 
ever  seen  before,  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  ,the  finest 
strawberry  now  in  cultivation.  — Z).  M,  Hort,  Soc.  Garden,  Jufy  15.  1833. 

Fingers  and  Toes  on  Turnips.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  498.) — J.  M.  sajrs,  the  insect 
causing  these  malformations  is  called,  by  entomologists,  Nedyus  contractor. 
Now,  Professor  Rennie  writes,  in  Insect  Architecture  (p.  389.),  that  it  is 
probable  these  may  be  the  larvse  of  a  weevil  (Curculio  contractus,  and 
Khynchse^nus  asslmilis,  &c.);  then,  in  Insect  Transformations  (p.  218.)^ 
Nedyus  contractor  (a  root  weevil).  May  I  ask  J.  M.,  or  any  other  cor- 
respondent, if  these  are  all  names  for  one  poor  insect,  heaped  upon  it  by 
the  learned,  to  deter  us  from  prying  too  far  into  the  secrets  of  imture  ?  If 
not,  which  is  the  right  name,  or  true  insect  ?  Perhaps  some  one  may 
favour  us  with  a  cut,  as  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  known ;  and 
a  little  more  of  its  history  than  the  professor  gives  unll  be  very  acceptable 
to  me  and  to  many  more. 

To  free  the  soil  of  the  insect  causing  fingers  and  toes,  will  J.  M.  say  how 
the  soapsuds  are  applied  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  498.);  the  quantity,  and  expense, 
and  what  other  alkaline  substance  is  likely  to  answer  the  same  purpose  ?  — 
J,  C,  Farmer, 

CurculiO'  contractus  Marsham  and  Nedyus  contractus  Stephens  are 
two  names  for  the  same  insect :  Rhynchse^nus  asslmilis  Fab,,  as  mentioned 
by  Kirby  and  Spence  {Introd,,  vol.  i.  p.  453.),  is  doubdess  distinct,  but 
still  closely  allied,  as  it  is  most  probably  the  N^j'us  assimilis  of  Stephens, 
and  the  Curculio  asslmilis  of  Marsham.  Mr.  Haworth,  from  whom,  in 
part,  these  synonymes  have  been  learned,  thus  remarks  on  this  subject :  — 
"  But  it  is  presumed,  that  not  any  Curculi6nidae  [weevil  tribe],  nor  even  any 
coleopterous  insect,  causes  the  vegetable  disease  called  '  fingers  and  toes.' 
This  IS  one  of  contraction :  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Testhredlnidae 
^the  sawfiy  tribe].  I  have  somewhere  observed,  in  print,  that  lacerations 
on  the  green  or  growing  parts  of  vegetables  usually  enlarge  themselves,  as 
is  well  observed  on  pin-scratched  gourds,  &c.  The  diseases  of  contraction, 
or  those  diverting  the  sap,  &c.,  seem  to  be  efiected  by  haustellated  [fur- 
nished with  a  sucker]  insects.  Marl  is  the  great  cure  for  'fingers  and  toes,* 
and  Norfolk  marl  is  said  to  be  the  best."  — J,D, 

The  Grub  {or  Caterpillar ,  as  an  Entomologist  would  say)  of  the  VhaUe'na 
prontiba,  prefers  to  feed  on  cruciferous  Plants,  and  sometimes  ravages  young 
JPlants  of  the  Turnip,  —  The  grub  of  this  moth  is  that  yellowish  brown 
tough-skinned  grub  which  every  gardener  has  seen  repeatedly  on,  and 
just  imder,  the  very  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  eats  through  the  collar  or 
stem  oi  the  young  cabbage  plants,  &c. ;  and,  from  numerous  observations,  I 
have  concluded  that  it  prefers  the  cruciferous  plants  of  any  or  every 
genus  to  the  plants  of  other  natural  orderjs,  as  the  Cniclferse  have  all,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  sinapine  or  mustard  flavour.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  it  destroyed  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  numerous  young  plants  of  turnips,  when  possessed  of  seven  or 
eight  leaves,  by  eating  through  their  incipient  rootstalks  or  bulbs ;  here- 
upon the  plants  would  fall  aside  and  die.  When  this  happened  I  knew 
not  the  name  of  this  grub,  or  rather  of  the  moth  in  the  grub  or  cater- 
pillar state.  This  I  learned  from  a  lady  versed  in  entomology,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Robinson,  64.  Red  Lion  Street,  llolborn,  who  was  then  visiting 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  who  took  thence  some  of  these  grubs,  larvae,  or 
caterpillars,  and  fed  and  kept  them  until  they  changed  into  the  winged  or 
perfect  state.  —  J,  D, 

The  Turnip  Flea,  —  Has  the  history  of  this  insect  ever  yet  been  fully 
given  in  any  book  accessible  to  one  who  has  not  cash  to  spare  for  pur- 
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chasing  it,  if  expensive  ?  An  extract,  in  that  case,  would  be  of  some  value. 
—  J,  C.  Farmer, 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  White's  History  of  Selborne 
represents,  p.  114.,  that  Marshall  has  given  some  information  on  the 
insect  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  and,  we  believe,  some  may  also  be 
found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Gill's  Technological  Repositort/, 

The  Fly  in  Turnips.  —  A  farmer,  who  lives  at  Green  Hammerton 
(Yorkshire),  states  that  nearly  all  the  Swedish  turnips  in  his  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed  by  the  fly,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few  of 
the  farmers  at  Green  Hammerton :  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  adopted  the  following  method,  their  crops  had  suffered  very  little, 
although  they  were  at  first  as  much  infested  as  their  neighbours'.  A 
board,  about  18  in.  in  breadth,  and  sufficiently  long  to  cover  four  ridges  of 
turaip«,  was  made  to  run  upon  wheels,  high  enough  to  allow  the  board  to 
pass  over  the  turnips  without  touching  the  tops  of  them ;  the  lower  side 
of  the  board  was  painted  with  white  paint,  which  the  men  provided  them- 
selves with  and  took  into  the  field ;  and,  during  the  night  (at  which  time 
the  fly  is  more  vigorous  and  destructive  than  during  the  day*),  the  instru- 
ment was  wheeled  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  The  insects,  on 
being  disturbed,  of  course  immediately  fly  or  jump  up,  and  stick  to  the 
paint ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  set  of  ridges,  the  board  was  always  covered 
with  them.     (Btiry  and  Norwich  Post,  August  15.  1832.) 

On  the  Turnip  Fly,  Flea,  or  Beetle  (Hdltica  nemoruni).  —  Mr.  Main,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  Vegetable  Physiology  just  published,  in  a  chapter  on 
"  Destructive  Insects,"  has,  p.  297.,  remarked: — "  The  most  successful 
management  for  preserving  a  crop  of  field  turnips  is  by  sowing  drills 
of  the  kind  intended  to  stand,  rather  thinly,  alternating  with  drills  of  an- 
other sort  sowed  thickly ;  the  latter  will  be  preferred  by  the  flies,  and 
devoured  while   the   first  grow   out  of  their  way:    the  supernumerary 

drills,  if  any  of  the  plants  escape,  are  afterwards  hoed  up We 

had  been  acquainted  with  this  beetle,  and  had  suffered  much  from  its 
ravages  many  years,  without  ever  being  able  to  witness  its  flight ;  but  one 
day  (July  20.  1832),  in  passing  along  the  Fulham  Road,  and  opposite  a 
piece  of  turnips  saved  for  seeds  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Bristow,  we  found  several  of  the  insects  on  our  dress,  and  saw  thousands 
sporting  in  the  sunbeams  over  the  crop.  This  circumstance  shows  the 
fallacy  of  those  arguments  in  which  it  is  stated  that  sowing  ten  days  after 
the  turnip  land  is  ploughed,  or  fallowing  two  years  successively,  will 
destroy  or  banish  the  insect  from  the  crop." 

The  Oat  Grub,  —  The  larvae  of  the  TYpula  are  stated,  in  Insect  Trans-- 
formations^  occasionally  to  destroy  the  grass  in  meadows,  in  particular 
places,  to  some  extent.  I  wish  to  mention  (as  requiring  a  little  explanation), 
that  this  never  happens  in  the  north  of  England.  The  oat  crop  is  the 
only  one  that  suffers  much,  as  wheat  is  scarcely  ever  sown  after  lea ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  the  preceding  year  amongst  the  long 
grass  where  the  insect  is  generally  found,  though  it  may  also  be  seen 
amongst  turnips,  on  fallows,  &c. ;  but  then  does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
after-crops.  It  is  also  stated,  that  Reaumur  was  of  opinion  that  the  insects 
only  eat  the  mould  *,  and  that  the  damage  to  the  plant  is  done  by  burrowing, 
and  loosening  the. soil :  but  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  eat  the  roots 
of  the  grass  and  corn ;  and  quotes  Stickney's  Observations  on  the  Gruby  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  As  to  me,  they  appear  solely  to  injure  the  oats, 
by  eating  the  shoot  above  ground,  I  referred  to  the  pamphlet ;  and,  at  page 
11.,  it  is  stated,  ''  I  have  observed  that  the  principal  damage  done  to  the 
crops  of  grain  by  grubs  is  by  their  eating  off  the  young  shoots  before,  or 
soon  after,  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
when  the  plants  }iave  acquired  more  strength  and  substance,  by  spreading 
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a  little  from  the  root,  then  there  is  not  much  to  fear,  as  thev  are  more  able 
to  recover  frora  any  injury  they  may  receive  from  the  bite.  A  little  after, 
*'  I  do  not  believe  they  come  much  above  ground  in  the  night-time,  as  they 
generally  feed  below  the  sur&ce."  As  Siese  statements  do  not  exactly 
agree,  I  may  as  well  state  my  experience,  leaving  it  to  the  observations  of 
others  to  determine  which  is  right,  or  how  &r  the  difference  of  climate  may 
change  the  habits  of  the  insect.  I  do  believe  that  they  feed  above  ground 
at  night;  as  some  patches  of  oats,  which  I  examined  in  1831,  appeared  to 
have  the  blade  eaten  down  to  the  surface,  but  the  root  appeared  not  injured ; 
and,  the  weather  setting  in  dry  and  warm,  these  patches  became  as  good  a 
crop  as  any  in  the  field.  A  friend  of  mine  kept  some  grubs  among  earth 
in  a  tumbler,  and  fed  them  with  grass  strewed  on  the  surface ;  which  ap- 
peared much  nibbled  in  the  morning,  though  he  never  found  them  on  the 
surface ;  and  those  who  have  been  so  curious  as  to  examine  at  night  with 
a  candle  say  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  quite  covered  with 
grubs.     The  insect  is  only  an  occasional  visiter,  and  that  only  after  wet  4 

seasons,  and  on  damp  spongy  soils;  and,  as  it  is  generally  a  wet  cold 
spring  when  the  grubs  are  most  complained  of,  the  plant  may  perish  then, 
although  it  might  not  do  so  in  more  genial  seasons ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  grubs  are  possibly  never  thought  of,  or  observed.  In  the  year  1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  they  were  numerous,  and  then  never  heard  of  till  1829, 
1830,  and  1831.  Stickney  observed  that  the  principal  part  of  the  insects 
seen  on  the  wing  are  males;  and  I  found  this  correct  to  a  surprising 
degree  :  he  also  states  that  lime  mixed  with  the  soil  did  not  destroy  them ; 
but  I  should  recommend  quicklime,  or  some  other  acrid  manure,  to  be  ap- 
plied at  night  on  the  surface  (this  might  be  done  from  a  cylinder  of  wire, 
revolving  like  a  roller),  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  is  said  to  be  for 
slugs,  &c.  —  J*  C,  Farmer, 

I  know  a  little  plot  of  ground,  on  the  southern  or  upland  edge  of  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire  (at  Waterbeach  it  is),  which,  although  surrounded  by 
inoistish  pasture  land,  is  broken  up,  and  tilled  as  a  garden.    Out  of,  and  , 

upon,  the  soil  of  this  garden,  in  about  April,  the  pupae  of  a  species  of  gnat  or 
crane  fly  may  be  seen  creeping  and  crawling.  They  have  prickles  on  their 
tail  part,  and  one  or  two  on  the  head  part,  and  leave  little  furrows,  or 
tracks,  as  they  drag  themselves  through  and  over  the  dust :  they  are  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  of  a  dark  colour,  as  is  the  soil.  [Since 
I  wrote  the  above  and  following  (not  over  grave)  remarks,  I  have  seen 
fig.  393./  in  the  Encvciopcedia  of  Gardening,  p.  428.,  which,  without  a  doubt, 
represents  the  pupa  I  have  spoken  of:  it  is,  in  the  JSncycloptBdiay  stated  to  be 
the  pupa  of  the  Tfpula  comicina.]  Their  appearance  on  the  surface  at  this 
(April,  or  spring)  season  is  to  change  into  the  winged  state,  and  range  the 
air.  In  sunny  days  of  spring,  while  working  in  this  garden,  I  have  seen  in- 
dividuals escape  from  the  above-described  pupas,  and  fly  off;  and  the  empty 
pupa-cases  are  to  be  met  with  at  almost  every  turn.     The  sunny  exciting  , 

days  which  promote  the  above-named  transformations  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  frequently  followed  by  cold,  and  even  frosty,  nights.  In  the  morn- 
ings following  such  nights,  the  new-born  gnats  may  be  seen  half-dead, 
resting  here  and  there  on  the  soil,  or  hanging  on  the  leaves  of  some  plant 
near  the  earth's  surface,  looking  cheerlessly  and  miserably.  All  this  is 
gossip,  J.  C.  Farmer  may  think,  and  wide  of  his  marit.  Well,  the  only 
fact  that  I  can  tell  which  bears  on  J.  C.  Farmer's  views  is,  that  this  said 
garden  is  cropless  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  save  a  few  weeds,  as 
groundsel,  grass,  and  shepherd's  purse,  which  are  not  thought  worth  the 
expense  of  removing,  and  which  are  deemed  as  some  contribution  towards 
a  spring  coat  of  manure.  Well,  then,  as  I  take  it  that  the  eggs  from  which 
these  said  gnats  arc  hatched  are  not  deposited  before  the*  preceding  autumn, 
when  several  of  the  crops,  potatoes,  cabbages,  celery,  &c.  &c.,  are  being 
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got  ofi^  on  what  roots  under  ground,  or  herbage  above  it,  are  the  larvae 
hatched  from  the  autumn-laid  eggs  (if  the  eggs  be  not  laid  till  autumn)  to 
be  supported  ?  I  have  just  written  far  enough  to  make  my  "  darkness 
visible ;  *'  and  can  now  only  join  hands  with  J.  C.  Farmer  in  petitioning  for 
some  illumination,  be  it,  in  measure,  that  of  rushlight  or  gas-light,  on  the 
subject.  —  J*  D% 


Art.  VII.     London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

May  21.  1833.  — 22^a(f.  A  communication  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
abundant  autumnal  crops  of  the  Double-bearing  hautbois  strawberry;  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  president. 

Exhibited,  G^ladlolus  bldndus,  from  Mr.  Hogg  of  the  Ingatestone  Nur- 
sery. Ram^nda  pyrenaica,  from  J.  Milner,  Esq.  A  new  kind  of  Camellia, 
from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  A  collection  of  kinds  of  heartsease,  from  Mr. 
•James  Young,  Epsom,  jffhodod^ndron  catawbiense  var.,  Schizdnthus 
retusus,  E'pacris  grandifldra,  Kdlmia  latif6lia,  ^4  loe  obHqua,  £rica  vestita 
coccinea  and  sulphurea;  Polygala  latifolia,  iTelichrysum  humile.  Pelar- 
gonium macrifdlium,  Gainsianum,  Russell's  Princess  Augusta ;  two  kinds  of 
Aziilea,  and  various  flowers,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 
Cereus  specidsus,  sjjeciosus  engrafted  upon  a  species  of  Opuntia,  speciosis- 
simus,  Jenkinsoni,  fiagellif6rmis,  six  hybrid  kinds  of  Calceolaria,  and  fruit  of 
Wilmott's  superb  strawberryj  from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward 
Antrobus,  Bart.  A  kind  of  pseony,  raised  from  a  seed  of  Pmmia  Mo&tan 
joapaveracea,  from  Sir  A.  Hume,  Bart.  O^xalis  Pi6tt<p,  Oncidium  papllio, 
Z>odecatheon  Meadia  var.  ^legans,  azaleas,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt.  Asparagus, 
from  Mrs.  Grayson  of  Mortlake;  110  heads,  their  weight*  31 J  lbs. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers:  Cereus  Jenkinsont,  I/uplnus 
rivuIaris,Nieremb6rffta  (Petunia)  phcenf  cea  DJ)on,  Gesneria  latifolia,  Pssdnia 
Jlfb^/anB&nksnandAf.77apaver^cea;Plectr]tiscongesta,Collinsia  grandifldra, 
Pyrus  floribunda,  Pentstdmon  procerus  and  Scouleri ;  /Vis  tenax.  Glycine 
sinensis,  Rosa.  3knksi€B  lutea  and  B.  alba ;  //upinus  tomentosus  var.,  poly- 
phyllus,  polyphyllus  pale  blue-flowered,  and  polyph^Uus  white-flowered ; 
Paednia,  kinds  of;  ^^sculus,  kinds  of;  Cratse'gus,  kinds  of;  Rhododen- 
drons, Pancratium  illyricum;  Cream-coloured  hybrid  azalea,  and  Deep 
yellow  hybrid  azalea,  from  plants  received,  in  1828,  from  J.  R.  Gowen, 
Esq. :  both  the  hybrids  were  raised  from  seeds  hybridised  between  Azalea 
-pontica  and  A.  glaiica. 

June  4.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  management  of  the  more 
freely  flowering  species  of  Cactus ;  by  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
Edward  Antrobus,  Bart. 

Exhibited,  The  Old  yellow  double  rose,  from  D.  Davenport,  Esq. 
Alstroemen'a  pulchella  var.,  and  Pelegr'ina,  from  Lady  Cakes,  Mitcham. 
•A  collection  of  kinds  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  G.  Glenny.  A  seedling  rho- 
dodendron. Scarlet  sweetwilliam,  Pris  pallida,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke. 
Specimen  of  a  hoe,  from  Lord  Vernon.  Brompton  stocks,  G^um  chilense 
grandifldrum,  Hola  tricolor,  Pumaria,  a  species  of,  from  Mrs.  Marryatt. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers:  Pentst^mon  ov^tus,glanduld8us, 
procerus,  conftlrtns,  and  venustus ;  X>athyrus  grandifldrus  and  calif6rnicus ; 
Bignonta  capreolata;  Zrupinus  ornatus,  rivularis,  n^nus,  lepidus,  littoralis, 
arbdreus,  tomentosus,  vaneties  of;  and  polyph/Uus,  three  varieties  of;  Cal- 
ceolaria blcolor,  integrifolia  angustifolia,  and  nigdsa  latif61ia ;  Nierembergia 
gr&^ilis  and  phoenlcea  JD,  Don;  Jl/imulus  rdseus  and  variegatus;  Pris 
JCiphium,  varieties  of;  Eucalyptus  pulverulenta,  Caprifdlium  flexudsum, 
ciliosum,  and  pub^scens ;  Xerophyllum  t^nax,  ColKnsia  grandifldra,  Del- 
phinium  grandiflorum,    Gaillardta    aristata,     Eriophyllum    ca^spitdsum. 
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Eschschdltzta  calif6rnica,  ili&lva  Munroana,  Terti^na  pulchella,   il^rum 

2>racunculus ;   JSanunculus,  varieties   of;    roses,  including  jRosa  Indica 

fragranp,  Indica  sub&lba,  Indica  cernua,  Indica  superba,  Indica  sanguinea,  | 

Indica  PaHavicini,  and   sinensis   major;   Rose  de   Lisle,  i^osa  elegans,  , 

Watts's  climbing  Chinese,  Invincible  carmine,  Perthshire,  Drummond's  ' 

thornless,  and   Rose  rHeritiertana ;  Amaryllir  longifdlia  and  longifolia  | 

white-flowered;  Azalea  visc6sa  fissa,  fl&mmea,  ne  plus  ultra,  chryso-  | 

lyctra,  triumphans,  humilis,  nudiflora  cameola,  scabra,  «alicif61ia;  Zrilium 

luteum  m&ximum.  Rouge  particuli^e,  Caligula,  Tour  de  Babel,  Jaune  riche, 

rubra  magnifique;   Roblnia  macrophjlla,  microphjlla,  hlspida,  Pseud- 

ilcacia,  P.  cHspa,  and  P.  in^rmis ;  Peddnia  albifldra  Whitleyt  and  albifldra  | 

Reevesit. 

June  18.  -^  Exhibited,  Fourteen  Brandy  apples,  and  thirteen  Nonpareil 
apples,  from  R.  Brook,  Esq.  F.H.6.   Three  hoes,  from  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.  ^ 

[to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  what  is  called  *'  Lord  Vernon's  ! 

hoe  *'  is  merely  a  slight  variation  of  the  Spanish  hoe :  his  Lordship  was  « 

told  this,  when  he  first  gave  the  hoe  his  name,  by  Mr.  Malpas,  the  foreman  i 

at  Messrs.  Weir's,  Oxford  Street].  Pinks,  Knevett's  new  pine  strawberry, 
CEnothhrs,  macrocdrpa,  Callimpelis  scabra,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Yel- 
low double  roses,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  [These  roses  were  beautiflilly 
grown  :  the  tree  is  on  a  western  exposure,  and  is  kept  clear  of  insects  by 
washing  it  abundantly  with  soapsuds.  When  the  flower-buds  first  make 
their  appearance,  they  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  on  the  tree 
than  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  strength  enough  to  expand.  From  this 
case,  and  several  others  which  have  lately  come  under  our  notice,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  with  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  principal  cause  why  the  yel- 
low rose  seldom  opens  its  blossoms  fully,  is  a  want  of  vipour  in  the  plant : 
hence  the  use  of  thinning  the  buds.  Sec]  K41mia  latifoha,  and  roses,  from 
Mr.  Glenny.     Fruit  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry,  from  J.  Allnutt,  Esq. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Oenothera  raissouri^nsis, 
bifrons,  macrocarpa,  and  speciosa;  Pseonta  albiflora  fragrans  and  albiflora 
Humei;  jPyrethrum  cameum,  Ferbena  chameedrifdlia,  Pentst^mon  digita- 
lis, pubescens,  difTusus,  laevigktus,  pulch^Uus,  and  venustus ;  Oaprifdlium 
flexudsum,  Cotone^ster  affmis  and  frigida;  Robinia  viscdsa,  Brodiee^a 
congesta,  roses,  pinks.  Calceolaria  Herbertia/ia ;  Xupinus  nanus,  omatus ; 
/26sa  indica  sanguinea,  Indica  Pallavicint,  Indica  sub&lba,  and  perpetua 
Lindleyi;  Italian  evergreen  rose,  Countess  of  Licven  rose,  Celestial 
Chinese  rose,  Perthshire  rose. 

July  2.  —  Exhibited,  Haemdnthus  multiflorus,  from  Colonel  Fielding. 
Haemlknthus  multifldrus,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  Flowers  of  a  collection 
of  roses,  from  Mr.  S.  Hooker  of  Brenchley.  Brown's  superb  rose,  and  a 
collection  of  kinds  of  heartsease,  from  Mr.  Charles  Brown  of  Slough. 
Zrilium  longiflorum,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Lowe,  Clapton  Nursery.  Pinks  and 
calceolarias,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Azaleas,  from  Lord  Caernarvon.  A  species 
of  Berberis  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  from  Countess  Amherst, 
j^rica  viridifldra,  Nierembergta  {Petunia)  phoenicea,  Ferbena  vendsa, 
Fuchsia  globosa,  hybrida,  virgata,  Thompsonta^za ;  iSenecio  atropurpureus ; 
Pelargdnium  Devdntcp,  Lord  Combermere,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bipinnati- 
fidum.  Seedling  scarlet ;  Yellow  noisette  rose.  Cotyledon  coruscans,  Ery- 
thrina  /aurifolia,  PotentlUa  Hopwoodtamz,  Late  pink-flowered  azalea,  from 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  :  Clarkta  pulchella  and  elegans ; 
Matthiola  tricuspidkta,  Eschschdltzia  calif6mica,  Core6psis  lanceolata, 
Zrupinus  nanus  and  omatus;  iSpirae^a  ariaefolia,  Camp&nula  macr^ntha, 
Ceanothus  americanus;  Potentflla  Mayana,  Russelltana,  atrosauguinea, 
Mackayana,  and  formdsa ;  Tropse^olum, brown-flowered;  Verbena chamae- 
drifolia  and  pulchella ;  iZhododendron  maximum  var.,  Pentstemon  difiusus, 
pubescens,  pulchellus,  laevigatas,  gracilis,  and  venustus ;  Fuchsia  virgata 
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and  grdcilis  multifidra ;  Quisqu^lis  indSca^  Sten&ctis  specidsa,  Nierembergta 
(Pe/wnia)  phoenfcea;  CEnothera  blfrons,  macrocdrpa,  quadrivulnera,  mis- 
souriensis,  densifiora,  speciosa,  and  a  new  variety  of*  odorata;  Caloch6rtus 
splendens,  &lbus,  pulchellus,  and  luteus ;  Escallonia  rubra,  Lilmm  japoni- 
cum,  iSempervivum  glutindsum,  Passiflora  kermesina,  Dietes  bicolor. 
Flowers  of  georginas ;  and  of  the  following  roses  :  —  GabricUe  d'Estrees, 
Duchesse  de  Montebello,  Kenoncule,  Bougainville,  Marie  Louise,  Mor- 
daunt  de  Launay,  Grande  Henriette,  Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  Roxalane  fleur 
rose  tendre  hybrid  Bengale,  Rouge  admirable,  Bluss  moss,  Agathe  singu- 
li^e,  Octavie  Coerelle,  Nubienne,  Double  red  noisette,  Chamney's  red 
cluster,  Kenoncule  rouge,  Negresse,  Brown's  superb,  Muscdsa  major, 
Parny,  /?6sa  indica  Pallavicini,  indica  sangulnea,  and  perpetua  Lindleyi ; 
Drummond's  thornless  rose. 

The  two  ExhibUions  alluded  to  (p.  383.),  on  the  25th  of  May  and  the 
22d  of  June,  were  well  attended,  and  appear  to  have  given  great  satis- 
faction; though,  as  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  body,  we  have  received 
the  following  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  first  exhibition  ;  and  we 
publish  it,  because  it  may  possibly  afford  some  useful  hints  to  the  Society. 

The  Exhibition  of  Flowers  at  the  Hoirticultural  Garden*,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  and  was  productive  of  disappointment 
to  all  those  who  attended  the  gardens  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  fine 
collection  of  plants.  That  so  many  medals  should  have  been  bestowed  is 
extraordinary  j  and  is  a  proof  rather  of  the  liberality  of  the  Society  and 
judges,  than  affording  any  information  as  to  the  merits  of  the  di^erent 
exhibitors.  That  some  of  the  plants  were  w^l  bloomed,  I  am  ready  to 
admit ;  and,  also,  many  of  the  persons  deserved  credit  for  their  exertions 
in  raising  the  different  seminal  varieties  :  but,  viewing  the  coileGtion-  as  a 
whole,  the  display  fell  very  short  of  what  one  might  have  anticipated. 
There  was,  perhaps,  something  to  commend,  but  there  was  little  desei^ving 
of  reward ;  and  a  much  better  show  might  be  seen,  at  many  of  the  nur- 
series about  town,  almost  in  every  week  throughout  the  year.  My  object) 
in  addressing  you  is  not,  however,  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  or  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  the  exertions  of  individuals :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Society,  by  promoting  such  ex- 
hibitions ;  feeling  assured  that,  if  they  were  under  good  management,  and 
were  properly  encouraged  and  supported,  they  would  tend  much  to  the 
advancement  of  horticulture. 

The  cause  of  the  paucity  of  plants  sent  to  the  Grarden  I  apprehend  to 
be,  the  short  notice  given  to  the  public.  Should  the  Society  find  that  the 
plan  which  they  have  adopted  this  year  (I  believe,  for  the  first  time)  sue* 
ceeds,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers,  would  it  not  be  much 
better  that  notice  should  be  given,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  of  the  exhi- 
bitions to  take  place  in  the  year  following,  both  in  Regent  Street  and  at 
the  Gardens  ?  Instead  of  allowing  an  indiscriminate  selection  of  flowers 
at  the  option  or  discretion  of  the  exhibitor,  would  it  not  be  more  judicious 
to  limit  it  to  a  certain  number,  and  also  to  a  particular  genus  or  species ; 
at  any  rate,  for  the  principal  prize  ?  Thus,  the  same  description  of  plant 
would  not  be  shown  ofbener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  encou- 
ragement would  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of  plants. 
To  make  the  exhibitions  more  attractive,  it  would  be  desirable  to  offer  a 
medal  for  the  six  or  twelve  best  stove  or  green-house  plants  alternately ; 
and  a  prize  might  also  be  given  (at  any  rate,  at  the  spring  shows)  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  finest  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants,  many  of'^  which 
are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  under  proper  cultivation.  The  same 
arrangement  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  fruits,  as  far  as  it  will 
apply.  A  gold  medal  might  be  offered  for  the  principal  prize,  and  a  silver 
one  for  the  stove  or  green-house  plants ;  but  these  medals  should  only  be 
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awarded  where  great  merit  was  displayed :  and  it  should  rest  with  the 
judges  to  decide  whether  the  collection  was  such  as  to  warrant  one  or 
both  being  given  at  all.  The  medals  should  be  made  large  and  handsome, 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  individuals  to  exert  themselves,  by  render- 
ing them  objects  worthy  of  attainment.  Although  1  consider  that  the 
Society,  by  giving  these  medals,  would  only  be  fulfilling  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  first  established,  viz.  that  of  encouragmg  an^  promoting  a 
more  general  cultivation  of  plants,  still  it  would  not  be  fair  to  trench  too 
far  upon  the  funds  of  the  subscribers,  by  imposing  all  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  medals  upon  the  Society.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  admission  to  the  exhibitions, 
after  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  attending  them,  should  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose ;  and,  should  the  surplus  be  such  as  to  justify  a 
greater  expenditure,  minor  prizes  might  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council ;  at  any  rate,  every  inducement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  insure 
competition,  always  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  not  being  too  lavish  in 
bestowing  rewards,  and  only  doing  so  where  great  and  superior  merit  was 
displayed :  otherwise,  the  medals  of  the  Society  will  soon  cease  to  be  held 
in  tne  estimation  in  which  they  ought  to  be.  No  person  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  gold  or  silver  medal  twice  for  the  same  description  of  plant ; 
but  any  individual  having  obtained  the  medal  for  the  stove,  green-house,  or 
herbaceous  plants,  might  be  allowed  to  show  each  time,  provided  different 
genera,  species,  or  varieties  were  forwarded.  For  the  camellias,  and  such 
plants  as  sport  when  raised  from  seed,  a  prize  of  some  description  might 
be  given  for  the  best  seedling;  but  in  no  case  should  one  be  awarded 
unless  the  flower  shown  was  decidedly  and  absolutely  distinct  from  every 
known  variety.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  exclude  all  cut  flowers, 
where  it  is  practicable.  Afler  viewing  the  miserable  appearance  which  the 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  which  were  cut,  made  at  the  Gardens  a  few 
days  back,  no  one  will,  I  conceive,  advocate  their  being  received ;  besides, 
it  is  open  to  much  objection.  Another  regulation  ought  to  be  made, 
making  it  imperative  for  every  individual  showing  for  the  prizes,  to  put  in, 
with  their  plants,  declaration  upon  honour,  stating  that  they  have  been  in 
their  possession  for  the  period  of  six  or  twelve  months :  any  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  practices  which  obtain  prizes  at  the  various  shows  will 
see  at  once  the  wisdom  of  enforcing  this  rule. 

I  have  thus  thrown  out  a  few  hints,  which  you  will,  perhaps,  do  me  the 
favour  to  insert  in  your  Magazine.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to 
continue  these  exhibitions,  they  should  be  conducted  on  some  fixed  and 
permanent  plan,  in  order  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  patronise  them 
may  be  prepared  to  send  something  worth  the  inspection  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  the 
last  Meeting :  and  any  arrangement  that  can  be  made  to  prevent  so  great  a 
disappointment  as  was  felt  by  very  many  who  attended  it,  must  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  horticulture.  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise  too 
severely  the  measures  of  the  Council ;  but  every  one  must  have  observed 
great  want  of  judgment  in  most  of  the  arrangements  with  reference  to 
these  fetes :  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  object  of  them  was  more  with 
a  view  of  procuring  money  towards  assisting  the  funds  of  the  Society,  than 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  judges.  In  numbers,  1  think,  they  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  five ;  three  of  whom  should  be  nurserymen,  or  persons 
having  plants  constantly  under  their  view.  In  the  last  exhibition,  the 
gentlemen  appointed  as  judges  neither  displayed  judgment  nor  discrimi- 
nation. A  gentleman  may  be  an  excellent  botanist,  or  a  good  judge  of  the 
particular  flower  which  it  may  be  his  fancy  to  cultivate;  but^  before  any 
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individual  can  be  capable  of  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  growth  and  per- 
fection of  a  general  collection,  he  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
plants :  and  this  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  men  in  the  profession,  either  as 
gardeners  or  nurserymen.  Therefore,  I  think,  the  majority  of  the  judges 
ought  to  consist  of  these ;  the  other  two  should  be  members  of  the  8o* 
ciety.  —  E,     London,  May  28.  1833. 

The  Third  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Gardens  on  the  20M  of  July,  and 
gave  very  general  satisfaction.  As  was  expected,  a  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  fruits  were  exhibited  than  on  the  two  former  occasions ;  and 
among  these  were  some  particularly  excellent  grapes.  Mr.  Forrest  (who 
has  left  the  Duke  of  I^orthumberiand,  and  has  commenced  landscape- 
gardener  and  garden  architect,  at  Turnham  Green,  on  his  own  account) 
informed  us  that  he  never  saw  finer  bunches  and  berries  than  those  of  the 
specimen  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  We  must  defer  the  details 
till  our  next.  —  Cond, 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  White,  per  dozen 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen  - 
Broccoli,  Cape,  per  bunch 

Legumes, 

Pea*    fPe'"e^e       -    - 
c  per  Mck 

Bens.  Winder  [PS;SS' 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 

Tubers  and  Roots, 
r per  ton 
Potatoes     -    •<  per  cwt 

C  per  bushel 
New,  per  pound 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch : 
Old         - 

Horn         -  -        . 

Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Uadishes : 
Red,    per    doien  hands 

(24  to  30  each)     .      . 
White  and  Red  Turnip, 
per  bunch 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 

Spinach  [P^JJ^nij^^^: 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,   for   pickling,   per 

half  sieve  ... 
Garlic,  per  pound  -  - 
Shallots,  per  pound    .    . 

Asparaginous  Plants^ 
Salads,  ^c. 

Artichokes,  per  dosen    . 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        .  .  . 

Large  Cabbage 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dozen  small 

bunches    .       . 
Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve    - 
Tarragon,  per  doz.  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
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Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Peppermint,  perdoz.'bunch. 
Marjoram,  per  doz.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Lavender,  per  doz.  bunches 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts, 

Pickling,  ^e. 
Rhubarb  Stalks,  per  bundle 
Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 
Sea    Samphire,    per   small 

punnet 
Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz. 
CaiMicums,  per  hundred . 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuel. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle     - 
Morels,  dried,  per  pound   • 
Truflles,  English,  per  pound 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 

Juneating 

Sack  and  Sugar       .    - 

Baking,  per  bushel 
Peaches,  per  dozen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Apricots,  per  dozen 
Almonds,  per  peck 
Plums,  Dessert,  per  punnet 
Cherries,  per  pound 

Bigarreau 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  per  half  sieve: 

Black  ... 

White  ... 

Red,  for  wine 

Red,  dessert    . 
Raspberries,  Red,  per  gallon 

(2  pottles) 
Walnuts.  Green,  per  bushel 
Pineapples,  per  pound    - 
Hot-house  Grapes,  per  lb. 
Figs,  per  dozen 
Melons,  per  pound 

Dutch,  each 

Cper  dozen     - 
{per  hundred 
T  ..^^^     5  pe*"  dozen      - 
^^^^     f  per  hundred 
Brazil  NuU,  per  bushel 
Spanish  Nuts,  per  peck   - 
Barcelona,.per  peck^ 
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Observations.  —  The  supplies  of  vegetables  have  not  bdng  so  heavy  this 
season  as  last,  but  the  demand  has  been  better,  consequendy  the  growers 
have  realised  better  prices,  and  the  market  has  presented  a  more  cheerful 
appearance.  Fruit  has  come  to  hand  in  excellent  condition,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  dry  weather  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  to  this  period.  Cherries  generally  an  excellent  crop,  and  of  superior 
quality,  realising  eood  prices,  considering  the  quantities  furnished.  Cur- 
rants also  in  good  supply,  and  of  superior  quality ;  prices  good,  at  present 
rather  high.  Gooseberries  have  not  been  so  plentiful.  The  demand  for 
the  better  sorts  of  fruits,  such  as  forced  peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  has 
been  but  limited ;  as  the  supply  has  been  tolerably  good,  the  prices  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  very  moderate.  Pine-apples,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  brought  excellent  prices,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
increased  supplies,  and  the  commg  in  of  other  fruits  freely,  they  are  not 
in  much  demand,  and  the  prices  are  very  low.  The  crop  of  walnuts  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  supply  for  pickling  considerable,  but  little  in  demand  ; 
prices  very  low.  Potatoes  come  to  hand  in  great  abundance,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  general  good  crop ;  the  present  prices  are  very  low,  but  as 
the  supply  of  other  vegetables  falls  ofi^  they  may  sell  better.  Peas  and 
beans  are  at  present  cheaper  than  they  have  been  throughout  the  season : 
French  beans  are  coming  to  market  in  good  quantities,  and  the  present 
rains  will  ensure  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter.  —•  G.  C.  July  22.  1833. 

The  Hungerford  Market^  a  judiciously  arranged  and  handsome  building 
by  that  distinguished  architect  of  markets,  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  has  been 
lately  opened  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  also  offish.  As  it  borders  the 
Thames,  it  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  both  purposes.  Fish  may  be 
brought  up  from  the  Nore ;  and  vegetables  and  fruits  brought  down  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  far  as  Walton,  or  even  Staines,  where  immense 
quantities  of  peas  are  grown.  There  is  ample  room  for  ice-cellars  below, 
for  keeping  both  vegetables  and  fish.  There  is  one  thing  wanting  to  both 
Covent  Garden  and  Hungerford  Markets,  which  we  could  wish  to  see  sup- 
plied :  it  is,  a  properly  contrived  coffee-room  or  public  room,  in  which  the 
public,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  might  eat  fruits;  and  be  supplied  not 
only  with  all  the  best  kmds,  but  with  all  the  proper  accompaniments,  of 
creams,  ices,  liqueurs,  and,  above  all,  that  divine  beverage  the  best  Mocha 
coffee,  with  powdered  sugarcandy.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IX.     Obituary, 

Died,  in  the  middle  of  April,  1833,  aged  83  years,  Mr.  Sinclair^  the 
father  of  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New  Cross  Nursery.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  He 
came  to  England  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  his  business  in  ]  774,  and 
in  1778  became  gardener  to  the  Hon.  G.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  at  Mel- 
lerstane,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  a  period  of  55  years ;  but  he 
had  retired  from  business  a  short  time  before  his  decease.  It  was  stated 
in  the  provincial  newspaper  which  noticed  his  death  at  the  time  it  happened, 
that  his  remains  were  "  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  grandson  of  the  Mr. 
Baillie  by  whom  he  was  first  employed.  Similar  instances  are  rare ;  but 
their  occurrence  reflects  equal  honour  upon  the  kindness  of  the  employer 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  employed."  (Kelso  Mail,  April  25. 1833.)  Some 
nine  or  ten  weeks  preceding  this,  died  the  present  Mr.  Sinclair's  uncle  at 
Bonnington  (Falls  of  the  Clyde),  near  Lanark.  He  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  gardens,  grounds,  and  farms  there,  for  many  years. 
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Art.  I.   Notes  on  Gardens  and  Country  Seats,  insited^Jrom  July  27. 

.  to  September  1-6.,  during  a  Tour  through  Part  of  Middlesex, 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,     By  the  Conbuctor* 

The  last  tim^  we  passed  deliberately  through  this  tract  of 
country  was  in  1812  and  1813 ;  and,  comparing  it  as  it  is  now 
with  what  it  was  then,  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  some 
things,  and  found  cause  for  regret  at  several  others.  We  have 
found  a  decided  improvement  in  the  cottage  gardens,  we  may 
say  everywhere,  by  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  flowers 
in  them,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  China  rose,  trained 
against  the  walls.  The  cottage  dwellings  are,  on  the  whole, 
not  worse;  and  on  some  estates  they  are  a  good  deal  im- 
proved. Many  cottages,  which  before  had  no  gardens,  have 
now  considerable  portions  of  ground  added  to  them ;  unfor- 
tunately, not  generally  adjoining  the  cottage,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  field;  but  still  there  is  now  hardly  a  cottage 
which  has  not  ground  attached  to  it  in  some  way  or  other. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  we  observed  labour- 
ers' cottages,  of  a  superior  description,  erected  or  erecting, 
with  platforms  or  terraces  round  them,  and  lofty  ornamental 
chimney  tops,  with  ornamental  barge-boards,  pendants,  and 
pinnacles.  We  think  we  may  fairly  trace  the  origin  of  these 
to  the  circulation  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture;  a  book  which,  we  are  happy  to  say. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  46.  l  l 
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has  been  well  received  everywhere,  and  which,  we  trust,  will 
ere  long  produce  a  visible  good  in  every  part  of  the  island. 
In  agriculture  we  do  not  think  any  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place,  except  upon  particular  estates.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  tract  which  we  passed  through,  three  heavy 
horses,  in  a  line,  attended  by  a  man  and  boy,  were  to  be  seen 
dragging  a  clumsy  plough,  of  local  construction,  at  a  snail's 
pace ;  turnips,  almost  everywhere,  were  sown  broadcast,  or, 
if  drilled,  on  a  flat  surface ;  and  in  only  one  or  two  instancesi, 
under  the  direction  of  Scotch  baillfis,  did  we  see  Finlayson^s 
harrow  substituted  for  the  brake  or  cultivator.  Plantatiotis 
of  trees  have  been  made  in  many  places  which  were  unett- 
closed  common  when  we  last  passed  through  them ;  and  by 
the  formation  of  these  plantations,  and  the  increased  gnowth 
of  others,  the  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  is,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  entirely  changed.  We  were  nowhere 
more  struck  with  this  than  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and 
Woodstock,  which,  instead  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  appear- 
ance it  formerly  had,  is  now  bordered  with  belts  of  trees,  and 
sprinkled  with  cottages.  There  are  now  on  this  road  no  less 
than  three  nursery  gardens. 

The  roads  have  been  everywhere  more  or  less  improved, 
but  still  they  fell  far  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  order 
to  put  the  traveller  or  carrier,  who  uses  only  one  horse,  on 
a  footing  with  him  who  can  aiFord  to  use  a  greater  number. 
This  ought  to  be  the  beau  ideal  object  of  road-making,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  done  by  extending  improvement  to  all  the 
cross  roads,  and  by  allowing  no  slope  in  any  road  whatever 
to  exist  greater  than  that  of  the  Simplon,  or  about  one  in 
forty.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  how  this  might  be  gradually 
accomplished  on  all  the  roads  in  the  country,  simply  by  the 
employment  of  the  superfluous  labour  of  the  different  parishes; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  giving  all  able-bodied  men,  who  apply 
for  parish  relief,  work  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  marks  of  improvement  which 
we  observed  was  the  establishment  of  Bell  and  Lancasterian 
schools  in  almost  every  town,  and  in  many  villages.  There 
are  also  a  few  infant  schools.  In  our  opinion,  the  subjects 
taught  in  these  schools  at  present,  are  not  the  most  likely  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  but  it  is  a  great  step  to 
have  had  a  commencement  made  in  any  way.  This  com- 
mencement, we  have  no  doubt,  will  end  in  a  national  system 
of  education,  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  for  the  beneflt  of  all. 

With  respect  to  gardens  and  country-seats,  we  may  say, 
that,  Oil  the  whole,  we  never  saw  them  in  a  state  of  worse 
keeping.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  extensive  the  park 
and  gardens,  the  worse  they  are  kept.     We  scarcely  recollect 
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above  one  or  two  noblemen's  pjacei^  highly  kept;,  and  even 
one  of  tb^se  will  no  longer  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  i^nce  pecuniary  difficulties  have  occasioned  eleven  gar^ 
dea  labourers  to  be  discharged  from  it  at  once.  The  noblest 
place  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  Blenheim,  is  going 
rapidly  to  decay.  Before  entering  the  great  gates  at  Wood- 
istock,  the  stranger  sees  two  trees  (an  ash  and  a  sycamore), 
^ach  4t  ft,  or  5  ft.  high,  growing  out  of  crevices  in  the  stone 
piers^  . ,  When  ,the  gates  are  opened,  he  observes  half  the 
lake  Uirned  into  a  morass  covered  with  rushes.  Advancing 
tp  the  house,  be.finds  part  of  the  architrave  over  the  eastern 
gateway  fallen  down ;  and,  if  he  goes  as  far  as  the  cascade^ 
be  will  find  that  the  head  or  dam  is  no  longer  in  a  state  to 
retain  water;  and  that,  of  course,  the  lake  is  not  so  full  as  it 
o|:^gJjt  to  be  by  five  or  six  feet.  The  duke's  private  garden, 
of  which  we  think  very  little,  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter  in 
.detail.*  Almost  the  only  highly  kept  gardens  which  we  sa^jr 
.were  those  of  small  proprietors,  professional  men,  merchant^, 
pr  bankers.  Of  these,  we  must  give  the  decided  preference, 
for  beauty  and  keeping  united,  to  the  following,  which  we  put 
down  in  the  order  in  which  we  saw  them  :  —  Draytpn  Greeq, 
ne#r  Acton,  Mrs.  Lawrence;  Taplow  House,  near  Maiden- 
head, Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq. ;  Bishop's  Stoke,  near  Sout^- 
amptoi),  the  Rev.  Thos.  Garnier ;  the  garden  of  the  Misses 
Garnier,  near  Wickham;  and  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  William  Wells,  Esq.  The  last  was  by  far  the  most 
.beautiful)  and,  except  the  garden  of  the  Misses  Garnier, 
the  most  perfectly  kept,  of  all  the  places  which  we  sa\^. 
.There  are  a  number  of  gardens  which  approach  to  the  above, 
some  in  point  of  high  keeping,  others  in  scenic  beauty,  and 
some  in  both  united ;  but  they  have  all  something  about 
them  which  prevents  our  giving  them  unqualified  praise. 
Among  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
enriched,  places  which  we  saw,  after  Kedleaf,  was  Mont- 
r,eal»  near  Sevenoaks ;  but  the  house  and  kitchen-garden 
are  unworthy  of  the  pleasure-ground.     Littlecot  Park,  near 

*  Let  not  this  view  of  the  decay  of  noblemen's  gardens  kidttce  gardeners 
in  want  of  pLsLces  to  despair.  Every  gardener  who  has  seen  much  service 
knows  that  a  situation  under  a  rich  tradesman,  merchant,  or  s^iall  landed 
proprietor  is  productive  of  far  more  comfort  to  him  than  one  under  a 
nobleman;  where  so  many  intermediate  persons  come  in  between  him 
and  his  employer,  that  he  is  at  all  times  liable  to  misrepresentation,  «nd  to 
be  dischai^ed  without  even  an  opportuaity  of  explanation.  As  &r  aa  we 
have  observed,  the  pay  given  to  their  head  gardeners  by  men  who  are  them- 
selves in  business  is  as  great  as,  in  many  instances  greater  than,  th^  given 
by  noblemen.  As  the  country  goes  on  improving,  the  small  places  will 
greatly  increase,  and,  vfkh  them,  a  taste  for  gardening,  and  eitttations  for 
'  Srst-rato  gardeners.  i  . 
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Hungerferd,  General  Popham,  is  as  highly  kept  as  a  plaiee 
can  be;  and  the  bouse  is  faultless  as  a  piece  of  beautiful' 
antiquity  in  the  highest  preservation  :  but  the  pleasnre^gronnd 
wants  replanting  with  finer  shrubs,  of  less  coarse  growth  than 
those  by  which  it  is  at  present  occupied.  Dropmore,  as  far 
as  it  is  completed,  ranks  among  the  very  first  places  in  poixtt 
of  order  and  keeping ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  there^ 
and,  besides,  there  is  no  kitchen-gard^i  connected  with  the' 
other  scenery  of  the  place.  In  point  of  skill  displayed  in 
landscape-gardening,  decidedly  the  most  interesting  places  we 
saw  were  Highclere  (Earl  of  Caernarvon's),  and  Bearwood, 
near  Reading,  the  seat  of  J.  Walters,  Esq.*  Nothing  could, 
exceed  the  order  and  high  keeping  of  both  the  pleasure* 
ground  and  kitchen-garden  at  Norman  Court ;  and  the  house, 
there  is  also  good  :  but  the  pleasure-ground  is  too  confined  ;^ 
and,  altogether,  the  scenery  about  the  house  wants  rearranging 
to  make  it  constitute  a  good  whole.  Among  the  larger  places 
of  the  greatest  natural  beauty,  and  judicious  general  arrange^ 
meat,  were  Highclere,  the  Grange,  and  Broadlands.  We 
never  were  more  struck  with  any  thing  than  with  Highclere, 
particularly  with  the  variation  of  the  grounds  and  views,  and 
with  the  disposition  of  the  trees.  The  first  sight  of  the  por- 
tico at  the  Grange,  looking  down  upon  it  embosomed  in  wood, 
from  the  grove  on  the  opposite  bank,  came  upon  us  like 
enchantment.     It  reminded  us  of  Martin's  Paphian  Bower ; 

*  We  may  observe  here,  that  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  nomer* 
ous  places  at  which  we  called,  where  alterations  had  been  made,  or  were 
going  on,  was  a  landscape-gardener  regularly  employed.  An  architect  is 
called  in  becanse  he  cannot  be  done  without ;  but  the  alterations  in  the 
grounds  are  generally  concocted  by  the  master  or  mistress  and  the  gai^ 
dener,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  nurseryman- 
is  called  in ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  among  which  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  including  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton,  these  gentlemen  are  very 
deficient  in  taste. 

From  this  wish  of  masters  and  mistresses  to  lay  out  their  own  grounds, 
arises,  on  their  part,  a  ^ood  deal  of  reading  about  landscape-gardening,  and 
the  desire  of  studying  it  by  visiting  gentlemen's  seats  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  great  and  permanent  improve- 
ment in  thn  department  of  our  art.  We  say  great  and  permanent,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  way  of  securing  and  rendering  per^ 
manent  improvements  either  in  taste  or  science,  but  by  thdr  genend  dif- 
fusion. Tills  affords  a  noble  prospect  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters,  or  in  the  progress  of  society  and  their  country;  and  it  ought  to 
show  gardeners  tne  absolute  necessity  of  their  pa3mig  every  possible 
attention  in  their  power  to  landscape-gardening  and  gaiSen  architeeture. 
Let  all  who  are  imder  thirty  b^n  sketching  trees  from  nature;  and  all 
who  are  above  that  age  set  about  a  course  of  reading  and  reflection  on  the 
subject :  and,  further,  let  all  who  read  this  Magazine  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  notes  which  we  make  during  our  tours;  for  the  main  object  of 
these  notes  is  to.  improve  the  teste  of  gardeners. 
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but  is  greatly  superior  even  to  that  picture  of  ideal  beauty  in 
its  noble  foregrodnd.  The  situation  of  the  house  at  Broad- 
lands,  and  the  view  from  it,  with  the  noble  river  forming  the 
boundary  to  the  lawn  beneath,  and  the  meadows  and  finely 
wooded  hills  beyond,  form  the  very  beau  idial  of  an  English 
country-seat.  We  were  happy  to  find  that,  in  all  the  places 
above  named,  and  in  several  others,  our  remarks  on  the  edg- 
ings of  walks  have  been  duly  appreciated  and  acted  on. — But, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  partial,  or  should  forget  some  per- 
son or  place  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  these  rather  hur- 
ried introductory  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  details; 
premising  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  these 
notes  was  written,  ready  for  the  press,  while  on  our  tour,  every 
evening  or  the  following  morning :  so  that  the  remarks  on 
each  place  form  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  felt  at  the  time 
of  seeing  it. 

Mrs»  Lanm-ence's  Villay  Drayton  Green,  —  Jidy  27.  This 
place,  of  limited  extent,  and  possessing  no  material  advantage 
except  that  of  a  dry  soil  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  has  been 
rendered  a  perfect  bijou  of  floricultural  beauty  by  the  exertions 
and  taste  of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  All  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  and  peat  earth  shrubs  are  here  assembled,  and 
beautifully  disposed  in  groups,  in  the  natural  or  picturesque 
manner,  on  the  smoothest  lawn ;  interspersed  with  a  few  trees, 
and  decorated  with  fountains,  statuary,  vases,  rockwork,  and 
basketwork.  There  is  a  green-house  full  of  choice  articles ; 
and  there  is  not  a  plant  that  is  not  grown  in  the  very  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  or  a  scene  that  is  not  in  the  highest 
order  and  keeping.  Among  the  plants  that  struck  us  as  pro- 
fusely covered  with  bloom,  and  beautifully  grown,  were  the 
single  and  double  C16matis  fl6rida,  the  yellow  Chinese  and 
yellow  Noisette  roses,  the  Calandrinia  grandiflora.  Petunia 
phcenicea  and  nyctaginiflora ;  all  the  new  fuchsias ;  Sadpiglosf 
sis  picta,  atropurpurea,  andBarclayana;  Schizdnthus  pinnatus, 
retusus,  and  Hooker/ ;  Ferb^na  £:hamaedrif&Iia,  and  others ; 
showy  nicotianas,  Zupinus  mutabilis,  and  others ;  Clarkfa, 
Maurandya  BarclayaW ;  jSalvia  angustifolia,  with  its  exquiT 
sitely  blue  blossoms ;  ^nagallis  Webb/^na,  and  others,  &c. 

A  straight  line  or  row  of  shrubs,  used  as  a  screen,  is  suc- 
cessfully varied  by  acute  triangular  projections  on  the  turf,  in 
the  manner  of  what  mantua-makers  call  Vandykes  (in  allusion 
to  the  style  of  shirt-collar  usually  found  in  Vandyke's  por- 
traits) ;  the  triangles  are  of  irregular  size,  at  different  dis- 
tances of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  filled  with  flowers.  The 
lawn  h^re  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  kept  we  ever  saw ; 
and  it  is  shaven  with  the  mowing  machine  alone,  with  only 
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the  assistance  of  shears  at  the  roots  of  the  shrubs.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  attributes  much  of  the  high  order  and  keeping  of 
the  whole  to  the  care  and  attention  of  her  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Cornelius,  brother  to  the  foreman  of  that  name  in  the  hot- 
houses of  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery. 

Aldine  Cottage, Bagster,  Esq.,  near  Shepherd! s  Bush,  — 

July  29.  A  very  neatly  kept  small  place,  well  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  the  ardent  love  of  gardening,  and  of  order  and 
neatness,  displayed  by  the  occupier;  and  by  the  improvement 
which  he  has  made  on  Nutt's  bee*hives,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  likely  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  cot- 
tager. Details  of  Mr.  Bagster's  hive,  by  himself,  will  be  given 
in  a  future  Number.  . 

Briggs^s  ViUa,  Acton,  —  Beautifully  situated  on  a  bank 
which  slopes  down  to  a  small  brook;  the  lawn  studded  with 
choice  shrubs,  and  varied  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  the  steps 
to  the  house  embroidered  with  pots  of  house-plants.  The 
main  entrance  literally  stopped  by  a  hedge  of  Camp&nula 
P3rramidalis,  at  least  6  ft.  high.  We  have  admired  this  place 
for  years,  without  having  before  mentioned  it  in  print. 

Gttnncr^yy  House,  A.  Copland,  Esq,  —  This  is  a  fragment 
of  a  park,  which  was  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Kent,  about 
ihe  year  IT^O.  The  old  features  remaining  are  some  fine 
cedars  and  two  pieces  of  rather  naked  water.  The  present 
house  was  built  by  Mr.  Copland,  on  the  summit  of  a  brow, 
commanding  a  park  of  50  acres,  with  the  rich  cultivated 
scenery  of  Middlesex  beyond,  and  in  the  extreme  distance  the 
Surrey  hills.  Among  the  fine  features  of  this  place  may  be 
enumerated  a  straight  terrace  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  terminating  in  an  alcove  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other, 
passing  through  a  triumphal  arch  to  a  winding  walk,  carried 
along  the  brow  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  leading  features  of  the  park  and  the  distant  scenery, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  highly  kept  lawn,  with 
choice  shrubs,  and  all  the  usual  furniture  of  flowers,  ba- 
sins, fountains,  sculptures,  rockwork,  basketwork,  seats,  and 
trellises ;  added  to  these,  there  are  a  very  handsome  billiard- 
room  containing  also  an  organ,  a  flower-garden,  and  a  large 
piece  of  water.  The  flower-garden  is  included  within  a  cir- 
cular walk,  with  a  smaller  circle  in  the  centre,  and  two  semi- 
circular basins  of  water,  with  an  arcade  of  trelliswork.  All 
the  forms  are  perfectly  simple,  but  they  are  very  effective, 
especially  when  clothed,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  most  select 
plants.  One  circumstance  in  the  plan  of  these  beds  deserves 
notice :  they  are  placed  on  turf,  but  surrounded  by  a  margin, 
of  the  breadth  of  4  in.,  of  gravel,  within  which  is  an  edging  of 
box,  kept  low  and  flat,  so  as  to  form  an  inner  margin  corre- 
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spcmding  in  width  with  the  outer  one.  The  effect  is  highly 
artificial,  and  appropriate  to  this  description  of  fiowei^^garden* 
The  arcade  of  trelliswork  consists  of  arches  of  iron  wirei 
alternately  rising  and  reversed,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  fes* 
tooned  wreath  of  flowers.  The  only  defect  we  found  in  this 
circle  of  festooned  work  was  the  want  of  breadth,  which 
might  be  easily  supplied  by  means  of  a  few  cross  wires,  so  as 
to  retain  a  more  ample  mantle  of  vegetation.  Among  the  blue 
flowers  in  this  flower-garden  were  ^nagallis  Mon61k'  and 
A.  latifolia,  the  common  convolvulus,  Tradesc&ntia,  the 
blue  verbena,  the  blue  lobelia,  and  the  heliotrope.  Various 
little  circular  beds  of  mesembryanthemums  were  eminently 
beautiful  as  the  sun  happened  to  shine  full  upon  them  while 
we  walked  round.  The  piece  of  water  is  almost  the  only 
formal  part  of  the  pleasure-ground.  At  whatever  point  you 
stand,  you  see  the  entire  outline,  which  is  what  botanists 
would  call  orbiculate,  or,  in  common  language,  shaped  like  a 
horsepond.  It  would  be  easy  to  vary  it  by  one  or  two 
narrow  islands  along  the  sides,  being  careful  not  to  destroy 
breadth  of  effect  by  placing  any  near  the  centre,  or  eqoidisr 
tantly  along  the  margin.  Among  the  commendable  practices^ 
of  which  we  saw  a  number  at  this  place,  we  may  mention  that 
of  using  the  vaults  under  a  summer-house  as  a  place  for 
growing  mushrooms.  We  found  an  excellent  crop  on  these 
beds,  even  at  this  dry  hot  season,  and  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Mills  (the  head  gardener)  that  he  had  them  in  abundance 
all  the  year.  In  the  drying  ground  we  observed  copper 
wires,  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead 
of  lines.  The  poultry  yard  and  rabbitry  are  very  complete ; 
but  the  latter  facing  the  south,  and  having  a  thin  slate  roof 
immediately  over  the  hutches,  the  rabbits  are  found  not  to  thrive 
quite  so  well  in  the  summer  time,  as  they  do  in  the  winter* 
The  worst  thing  about  Gunnersbury  is  the  kitchen-garden^ 
The  soil  is  thin,  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  the  compartments 
are  interspersed  with  fruit  trees,  which  neither  bear  fruit  nor 
permit  the  soil  beneath  to  bear  good  crops  of  well-flavoured 
vegetables.  In  consequence  of  the  compartments  being  thus 
occupied,  the  wall  borders  are  obliged  to  be  cropped,  and  the 
trees,  consequently,  are  rendered  little  better  than  u^ekss.  All 
these  matters,  however,  are  undergoing  substantial  reforms 
by  Mr.  Mills,  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  pi*actical  gar- 
deners of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  which  he  has  been  here,  he  has  not  only  brought  the 
place  into  good  general  order,  but  has  effected  most  extensive 
permanent  improvements.  The  gardener's  house  is  very  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  detached,  in  a  high  and 
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dty  fikaation^  and  not  sorroanded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  as  istoo* 
often  the  case  s  it  has  a  kitchen^  baek  kitchen,  and  poiloor  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  three  good  bed-rooms  over*  Nine 
gardener's  houses  In  ten  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  being 
placed  behind  the  hot-houses  in  damp  situations ;  by  being, 
nvhen  detached,  closely  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrufas ;  or  by 
having  the  bed*rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Nothing  ean  be 
a  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  masters^  than  to  suppose  that 
servants  can  do  their  duty  when  not  rendered  thorou^ly 
comfortable. 

A  Villa  between  Gunnersbury  and  Brentford  has  a  kitchenr* 
garden  which  laces  the  road.  The  coping  to  the  walls  of 
this  garden  is  formed  by  a  vine  trained  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wall  in  die  manner  which  Mr.  Oorrie  (p.  464.)  Teoota^ 
mendfr  to  be  done  with  the  Ayrshire  rose. 

Mr.  Ennaid^s  Nursery^  Brentford,  —  In  the  shop  there  were 
two  handsome  models  of  heath  and  moss  houses,  madeby  two 
young  men  of  Stirling,  candidates  for  employment  in  this  way 
on  a  latg^  scale.  Th€y  were  brought  into  notice  by  Messrs* 
Droaffmond,  the  patriotic  seedsmen  of  that  town,  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  employed  by  some  wealthy  amateur  in 
^^nd.  We  noticed  specimens  of  twenty  different  sorts  of 
peas,  the  names  of  some  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard 
of;  a  proo^  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  gardeners 
might  always  to  give  a  certain  licence  to  their  seedsmen.  In 
order  that  they  may  have  every  new  thing  sent  to  them.  We 
also  found,  by  a  prospectus,  that  the  large  and  handsome  con- 
servatory (Vol.  V.  p.  268.  fig.  55.)y  erected  by  the  spirited 
{dumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Oswestry,  is  to  be  dis^ 
posed  of  by  raffle,  as  soon  as  800  subscribers  of  a  gmnea  each 
can  be  found.  This  sum,  we  are  assured,  and  we  can  readily 
believe  it,  is  less  than  one  half  of  what  it  cost.  The  nursery 
Bt  Brentford,  and  at  the  four  other  places  where  Mr.  Ronakb 
has  grounds,  is  everywhere  in  the  very  best  order,  and  in  no 
season  have  the  articles  been  better  grown  ;  in  few,  indeed^  so 
well.  Besides  fruit  trees,  Mr.  R<»ialds  has  always  been  cele« 
brated  for  raising  garden  seeds,  and  especially  the  seeds  of 
flowers.  We  saw  immense  quantities  of  the  ice  plant,  Sal- 
pigl6ssis,  Scbfz&nthus,Pe^2inm,  Brow41U^7,  bidsams,  &c.,  in  pots 
in  the  green-*houses  for  ripening  seeds.  Among  the  shrubl^ 
plants  in  the  open  ground  finely  in  flower  were,  Ceanbthus  cas- 
rMeus;  a  hedge  of  rose  acacias;  scarlet  coluteas,  both  in  flower 
and  seed,  at  once  beautifol  and  singular ;  SoUya  heteroph^Ua; 
and  a  very  handsome  plant  of  Aralia  spinosa  widi  a  branchy 
top,  and  its  bixmd  leaves  forming  horizontal  lines  like  one  of 
Martin's  cedars.     There  is  here  the  best  stock  which  we 
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have  seen  of  Bibes  i^ieoi^suni  (at  a  guinea  a  plasit)»  and  abirn** 
dant  crops  of  cedars^  Pinus  Laricio,  P.  Cembra^  and  other  rare 
imd  valuable  pines,  rising  from  seed.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  to  a  number  of  American  trees  and  shrubs* 

The  Frmt'garden  of  Mr,  H.  Knevett,  at  hletwtilu  —  This 
is  a  very  old  fruit-garden  on  excellent  soil,  and  well  sub^ 
divided  by  brick  walls,  on  which  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit  are 
trained.  The  intervening  compartments  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  strawberries,  and  to  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  The  only  culinary  vegetables  grown 
are  tart  rhubarb  and  sea-kale.  This  garden,  and  a  number 
of  others  ^irroundiog  it,  from  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Brentford  road  on  the  other,  may  be  considered,  in 
gardening  history,  as  classic  ground.  It  has  probably  been 
garden  ground  for  centuries ;  for  the  first  nursery  mentioned 
in  British  history  was  at  Twickenham ;  and  Batty  Langley, 
the  first  gardening  author  who  fii^ured  fruits,  lived  there,  and 
his  house  was,  till  lately,  pointed  out  to  those  who  enquired 
after  it.  Mr.  Henry  Knevett  is  proprietor  of  the  ground 
which  he  cultivates,  and  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  U>  aflbrd 
him  a  handsome  income.  He  probably  lives  better  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  Caledonian  gentry  do  at  tins  moment,  wkei^  at 
their  country  seats,  and  without  company.  We  happened  tO; 
oall  while  he  was  at  dinner,  and  saw  the  whole  of  his  fine  family* 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  grown  up,  sitting  round  bis 
table.  His  strawberry  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Munro,  to  be  the 
very  best  now  in  cultivation. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  the  late  Mr,  Swainson  at  T\vic&en^ 
ham,  -—  We  first  visited  this  garden  in  April,  1804,  during 
the  lifetime  (if  we  are  accurate  in  our  recollection)  of  the  late 
Mr.  Swainson,  a  good  practical  botanist,  and  much  attached 
to  gardening.  Every  thing,  we  recollect,  was  then  in  the  very 
highest  order  and  keeping,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Arthur  Biggs* 
now  of  the  botanic  garden,  Cambridge.  The  general  impres- 
sion on  our  minds,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been,  that 
this  garden,  as  such,  no  longer  existed ;  but  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  learn  that  we  were  mistaken,  when  attending 
the  meeting  (noticed  p.  463.)  which  was  held,  on  July  18.,  to 
arrange  a  plan  for  forming  a  Metropolitan  Botanic  Garden, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Castles,  coming  forward,  and 
voluntarily  offering  a  donation  of  500  species.  Mr.  Castles 
did  not  succeed  to  tlie  management  of  this  garden  till  some 
years  after  Mr.  Biggs  left  it.  He  found  that  Mr.  Biggs's  im- 
mediate successor  had  taken  the  shortest  method  of  managing 
the  place,  viz^,  pruning  the  arboretum  by  clipping  all  tlie 
trees  and  shrubs  to  round  heads ;  allowing  the  more  tender 
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herbaceous  plants  to  die  off  without  renewing  thein,  and  those 
that  remained,  to  cover  the  surface  in  a  natural  manner.  The 
hot*house,  which,  in  Mr.  Biggs's  time,  was  filled  with  the 
most  choice  tropical  plants  of  tliat  day,  was  turned  into  a 
vinery,  as  was  also  the  large  green-house ;  and  the  smaller 
hot-houses  and  pits  were  neglected,  or  used  for  raising  early 
cucumbers  and  potatoes  for  sale.  Mr.  Castles,  having  been 
known  to  the  late  Mr.  Swainson,  was  allowed  by  his  widow 
a  certain  licence  as  to  restoration ;  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  place  as  a  botanic  garden  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
owing  to  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  allowed  a  very  inadequate 
sum  for  keeping  the  whole  in  order,  and  the  privilege  of 
selling  plants.  The  latter  privilege  amounts  to  next  to  nothing 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  it  enables  Mr.  Castles  to 
make  exchanges  with  other  botanic  gardens ;  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  place.  All  the 
circumstances  considered,  he  has  the  highest  merit ;  and  we 
hardly  know  any  one  but  himself,  who,  with  such  slender 
means,  could  maintain  so  respectable  an  appearance,  and  who 
eould  bear  up  so  well  against  an  increasing  pressure  of  dif- 
ficulties. Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  ruins  of  a  botanic  garden 
of  the  old  school,  combining  a  Linnsean  arrangement  with  a 
general  disposition  of  the  masses  in  beds,  so  as  to  produce 
ornamental  or  picturesque  effect,  ought  to  visit  this  garden. 
They  will  there  see  some  curious  specimens  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  some  good  ferns.  If  they  wish  to  purchase 
herbaceous  plants,  they  may  procure  a  collection  of  500  or 
600  of  the  commoner  sorts  cheaper  than  they  can  get  them 
anywhere  else.  On  looking  into  the  back  sheds,  we  were 
astonished  at  the  completeness  of  the  original  arrangements. 
There  wei*e  seven  pumps  with  cisterns,  and  places  for  mould, 
pots,  tools,  &c.  Mr.  Swainson,  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Castles,  delighted  to  have  every  thing  perfect  of  its  kind ; 
and  Mr*  Castles  seems  to  take  equal  delight  in  struggling 
iagainst  adverse  circumstances,  so  as  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
order  and  neatness  in  these  sheds  corresponding  with  the 
original  arrangements.  There  is  still  a  collection  of  choice 
botanical  works  in  the  house,  and  a  herbarium  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  place  was  originally  laid  out  and  planted 
by  the  late  Mr«  Grimwood  of  Kensington.  On  leaving  it, 
a  cedar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  entrance  front  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  the  efiect  of 
which  was  to  occasion  a  number  of  woody  globular  ex- 
crescences to  protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk.  A  species 
of  lettuce  was  also  shown  us,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
an  adjoining  oil  mill.     These  seeds  are  said  to  be  imported 
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from  the  south  of  Europe,  but  from  ivhat  particular  part 
Mr.  Castles  has  not  been  able  to  learn ;  and  they  are  found 
to  produce  more  oil  than  linseed.  We  should  be  glad  of 
further  information  on  this  subject.  A  pine  tree,  which 
had  been  grown  for  some  years  in  a  pot,  and  its  roots, 
in  consequence,  had  formed  spirals  round  the  pot,  has  now 
reached  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  the  consequent  swelling  of 
the  spirals  has  actually  raised  the  collar  of  the  tree  six  inches 
above  the  surface ;  a  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  keeping  sur- 
fkce-rooted  trees,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  than  a  year 
or  two  in  pots.  A  double  pomegranate,  ifi  a  sheltered  situ* 
ation,  is  now  covered  with  flowers;  a  circumstance  which  we 
do  not  always  find  when  this  tree  is  trained  against  a  wall ; 
because,  in  that  case,  the  small  short  shoots  or  spurs,  on  the 
points  of  which  the  blossoms  are  produced,  are  often  cut  off* 

Whitton  Dean,  the  Seat  of  the  late  Charles  Calvert^  Esq.  — - 
Since  we  last  visited  this  place,  in  1828  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  9^,\ 
a  large  dining-room  has  been  added  to  one  end  of  the  tiiati^ 
sion,  and  a  corresponding  drawingroom  to  the  other.  The 
distance  between  these  two  rooms  is  about  150  fl.,  and  they 
are  connected  by  a  paved  conservatory  about  15fl.'broad^ 
and  sufficiently  high  for  its  roof  to  include  the  first-^loor 
windows.  This  must,  of  course,  have  much  deteriorated  the 
value  of  the  rooms  lighted  by  these  windows,  and  accordingly 
we  were  informed  that  they  are  now  only  used  as  ante«-rooms, 
everything  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  two  grand  roonis  for 
company.     The  place,  being  to  let,  is  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

Whitton  Place.  (See  Vol.  V.  p.  94.)  —  We  saw  the  tower- 
ing silver  cedars  from  the  road,  but  did  not  attempt  to  gain 
admittance  to  take  a  nearer  view.  There  are  two  other 
Whittons  here,  where  we  also  observed,  from  the  road,  some 
very  fine  cedars,  pinasters,  Weymouth  pines,  larches,  and 
other  pines  and  firs  of  the  last  century. 

Slough  Nursery^  Messrs,  Brown.  —  This  has  been  a  nursery 
of  high  repute  for  many  years ;  but  we  never  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty 
acres,  with  a  number  of  very  neat  green-houses  and  pro- 
pagating pits.  The  main  objects  of  culture  seemed  to  be 
ornamental  plants  of  the  more  choice  kinds.  Mr.  Brown  is 
also  a  florist,  and  has  one  of  the  best  tulip  beds  in  England  ; 
second  only,  we  believe,  to  that  of  Mr.  Groom.  The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  for  nursery  culture ;  and  we  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  grow  things  so  well  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London  as  they  are  grown  here.  On  the  walls  of 
the  dwelling-house  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Bignbnia 
radicans  major  we  ever  saw,  now  covered  with  bloom ;  and  a 
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very  fine  Magnolia  grandiflora.  There  is  one  of  tbe  most 
select  collections  of  heartsease  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  the  demand  for  this  little  plant  is  so  great  that 
it  cannot  be  supplied.  We  saw  a  great  many  seedUng 
phloxes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  Immense  quantities 
of  Petunia  nyctaginifl5ra  van  grandifiora  and  P.  phoenlcea 
are  grown  for  their  seeds.  Magnolia  Soulangeana  grows 
vigorously,  and  flowers  freely ;  and  the  tree  is  considered  as 
decidedly  more  hardy  than  M«  conspicua.  There  a^e  hedges 
of  Cydonia  jap6niQa  which  are  covered  with  flowers  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  and  the  whole  of  the  spring ;  and 
Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  is  of  opinion  that  this  plant  will  be  found,  in 
some  respects,  better*  adapted  for  hedges  than  the  common 
hawthorn.  The  hedges  of  it  in  this  nursery  were  quite 
impenetrable.  Mr.  Brown  is  celebrated  for  having  raised 
two  roses  of  the  Bengal  kind,  viz..  Brown's  celestial  and 
Brown's  superb.  They  are  both  roses  which  grow  with 
great  vigour,  and  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  training  as 
pyramids.  There  is  here  a  large  stock  of  that  scarce  rose, 
the  yellow  Noisette,  obtained  by  grafting  portions  of  shoots, 
containing  only  a  single  bud,  on  stocks  of  Brown's  superb. 
This  is  an  invention  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  Brown.  The  scion  is 
npt  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  is  put  on  the  stock,  in  the 
whip-'grafting  manner,  close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  stock  is  of  the  wood  of  the  former  year,  and  the  scion  of 
the  current  year.  Excellent  and  saleable  plants  are  thus 
produced  the  very  first  season.  There  are  two  very  com^ 
plete  collections  of  hollyhocks  now  in  flower,  one  tall  and  the 
other  dwarf.  Among  numerous  things  which  we  noted,  but 
have  not  time  to  dilate  on,  were,  that  seeds  of  Fuchsiia  globosa 
produced  plants  quite  different  from  the  parent;  that  seeds  of 
the  Datura  odorata,  after  being  a  year  in  a  hot*bed  without 
germinating,  came  up  the  following  year  in  the  open  gaixien, 
when  the  mould  of  the  hot-bed  had  been  spread  about  as 
manure ;  an  excellent  collection  of  the  dark-coloured  nastur*- 
tium,  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Booth  of 
Hamburgh ;  fine  plants  of  Calandrinia  grandifiora,  beautifully 
in  fiower;  and  a  number  of  seedling  hybrid  caprifoliums. 
On  the  whole,  we  were  highly  gratified  with  this  nursery ; 
and  we  intend,  in  future,  to  visit  it  frequently. 

The  Garden  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Slough,  —  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Brown's  nursery,  this 
garden  is  well  kept,  and  is  in  high  order.  Among  the  trees, 
we  were  pleased  to  find  Magnolia  conspicua ;  and  amoi^  the 
flowers,  Clarkm  and  the  new  Oenotheras.  The  gardens  at 
the  inns  at  Salt  Hill^  Maidenhead,  and  Henley  may  be  held 
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oat  as  examples  of  inn  gardens,  to  innkeepers  rn  every  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Stoke  Placey  CoL  Vyse.  —  Jidy  SO.  The  surface  5s  not  much 
varied,  but  the  situation  is  elevated  ;  commanding  the  vale  of 
Windsor,  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
The  house  is  a  plain  old  English  structure  of  brick,  and  we 
were  informed  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  cooks  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its  present  possessor 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  military  tactics. 
Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the  grounds, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Patrick,  who  has  enlarged  the 
piece  of  water ;  and,  with  the  excavated  soil,  has  beautifully 
undulated  the  surrounding  surface.  In  doing  this.  It  became 
necessary  to  earth  up  elms  and  cedars,  to  the  height  of  from 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  little  the  trees 
have  suilered  by  this  severe  and  dangerous  operation.  The 
red  cedar  trees,  when  thus  treated,  are  found  to  root  into  the 
new  «oil,  and  to  grow  with  fresh  vigour.  The  elms  spread 
their  roots  to  a  great  distance,  and  as  the  earthing  up  does 
not  extend  far  from  their  trunks,  they  may  be  considered  as 
saved  by  tliat  circumstance.  There  are  some  fine  old  Caro- 
lina poplars  here,  abounding  with  mistletoe,  which  Mr.  Pa- 
trick propagates  freely,  by  rubbing  the  berries  into  the  crevices 
of  the  rough  bark.  Under  the  surface  there  is  a  substratum, 
never  thicker  than  2  ft.,  of  what  is  here  called  ragstone,  a 
conglomerate  of  flinty  gravel,  generally  known  as  plumpud- 
ding  stone,  with  which  Mr.  Patrick  has  judiciously  bordered 
the  water  in  some  places,  and  formed  rockwork,  for  plants,  and 
for  the  issue  of  water  in  the  form  of  springs,  in  others.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  of  these  grounds  display  rustic  pedestals 
and  plant-vases  of  very  tasteftil  design,  by  Mr.  Patrick,  sketches 
of  some  of  which  he  has  promised  to  send  us.  There  is  a 
circular  flower-garden  here,  surrounded  by  festooned  trellis- 
work,  with  an  open  trellis  bower  in  the  centre,  in  Repton's 
manner;  and  a  great  many  figures  on  the  lawn  (perhaps 
rather  too  many),  designed  by  Mr.  Patrick.  Numerous 
green-ihouse  plants  are  sunk  in  the  turf,  as  at  Dropmore,  and 
one  of  the  finest  plants  for  making  a  smaH  flowei-y  tuft  on 
grass  is  found  to  be  the  Petunia  YihasxAcesi,  But  Irjr  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  at  Stoke  Place  is  the  kitchen-garden, 
formed  about  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Patrick.  The  soil  is  of 
a  soapy  loamy  nature,  particularly  suitable  for  fruit  trees; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  trees  now  on  the  walls,  though 
only  in  their  fifth  summer  from  being  planted  maiden  plants, 
cover  the  walls  (which  are  12  ft.  high),  and  are  loaded  with 
fruit     We  could  hardly  have  credited  this,  if  we  had  not  seen 
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it;  but  this  kitchen-garden  is  the  talk  of  all  the  gardeners  for 
many  miles  round.  Even  Mr.  Oldacre,  who  is  not  hasty  in 
giring  an  opinion,  and  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience, allows  it  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  he  has 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Patrick  trenched  all  his  fruit  borders  4  ft. 
deep,  without  mixing  any  dung  with  the  soil.     This  is  his 

{general  pracdce;  imd  he  finds  that  by  it  he  avoids  over- 
uxuriant  unripened  shoots  and  the  mildew.  In  consequence 
of  his  young  wood  being  thus  always  well  ripened,  he  never 
suffers  from  frosts  in  spring.  For  example,  this  year  he  has 
as  many  apricots  on  his  trees  as  they  can  carry ;  while  about 
London  the  blossom  was  generally  destroyed.  Mr.  Patrick 
never  protects  blossom  by  canvass ;  but,  if  at  any  time  he 
finds  protection  necessary,  he  merely  employs  netting  susr 
pended  a  few  inches  distant  from  the  treest  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  from  all  this,  that  Mr.  Patrick  never  applies  manure 
to  his  fruit  borders,  or  round  his  fruit  trees  generally ;  but 
he  always  spreads  it  on  the  surface  in  the  way  of  mulching,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  fibrous  roots  to  come  up,  rather  than 
to  go  down.  He  disapproves  of  cropping  the  borders ;  and, 
though  he  had  crops  on  some  of  them,  they  were  very  slight 
ones«  Where  these  existed,  he  pointed  out  to  us  bow  much 
weaker  the  plants  were  opposite  the  centre  of  each  tree, 
where  a  semicircular  space  indicated  exhaustion  by  the  trees' 
roots.  This  effect  was  more  striking  in  Mr.  Patrick's  border 
than  in  any  other  that  we  ever  saw,  in  consequence  of  the 
tree  roots  lying  so  near  the  surface.  However,  Mr.  Patrick 
has  promised  us  an  account  of  his  mode  of  forming. this 
garden,  and  managing  the  trees  in  it;  and  with  that  we  sgre 
sure  our  readers  will  be  much  instructed.  We  cannot  help 
noticing  a  beautiful  crop  of  large  morello  cherries  on  standard 
trees,  trained  like  cones,  and  covered  with  nets.  The  morellos 
on  the  walls,  and  also  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plucuea, 
were  all  thickly  studded  with  fruit.  The  gardener's  house  is 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  centrally  situated,  so  as  to  overlook 
the  whole  from  the  bed-rooms,  which  are  three  in  number, 
over  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and  back  kitchen.  Certain  cup- 
boards and  other  fixtures  belong  to  the  house,  and  therefore 
cost  the  in-coming  occupier  nothing :  but  we  would  strongly 
recommend  to  such  gardeners  as  have  it  in  their  powder,  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  having  all  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  bedsteads 
and  bedding,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  house,  to  be 
taken  to  by  every  occupant,  from  his  master,  at  a  valuation, 
on  entering,  and  taken  from  him  in  the  same  manner  at 
leaving.     No  money  need  be  required  to  be  piud  by  the 
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entering  gardener  till  his  leaving,  when  he  should  merely  pay 
to  his  employer  the  difference  between  the  first  valuation  and 
the  last.  A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  gardeners  and 
their  employers  that  this  plan  would  be  the  best  for  all 
parties.  There  are  two  excellent  mushroom  houses  here, 
with  brick  arched  roofs,  Mr.  Patrick  having  found  that  roofs 
for  mushroom  houses  of  which  wood  forms  a  part  soon  rot. 
One  of  these  houses,  which  is  for  winter  use,  is  heated  with 
hot  water;  the  other,  for  summer  use,  is  not  heated  at  all. 
In  the  latter  was  a  very  abundant  crop,  on  the  surface  of  a 
covering  of  clayey  loam,  like  grafting  clay,  the  second  spit 
being  used  in  order  to  avoid  worms.  The  clay  is  much 
thicker,  moister,  and  harder  beaten  than  is  usual  among 
mushroom-growers.  Mushroom  beds  treated  in  this  manner 
are  a  week  or  two  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  they 
last  nearly  double  the  time  of  beds  made  up  in  the  common 
way.  Several  pits  and  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water  on 
the  level  system,  by  a  single  pipe  going  out  near  the  top  of 
an  open  boiler,  and  gradually  declining  in  its  course,  so  as 
to  enter,  on  its  return,  at  the  bottom.  The  boiler  is  drawn 
tc^ther  at  the  top  to  a  diameter  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  which 
may  be  covered  with  a  lid.  Where  the  situation  admits,  this 
is  one  of  tlie  simplest  and  cheapest  modes  that  we  know  of 
circulating  hot  water.  In  the  front  of  the  house  there  are 
some  fine  old  cedars ;  one,  with  a  thick,  straight,  high  top, 
which  bears  only  male  blossoms,  while  all  the  others  have  short 
trunks,  spread  out  into  numerous  arms,  and  produce  seed- 
cones.  Mr.  Patrick  has  observed  that  cedars  of  the  former 
habit  are  always  the  handsomest  trees.  The  house  has  two 
distinct  fronts ;  and  from  the  entrance  front,  and  the  approach 
to  it,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  splendid  view  which  is 
obtained  from  the  lawn  front.  This,  in  our  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  in  tb^  management  of  a  country  house 
and  grounds.  The  walks  were  everywhere  entirely  to  our 
Caste,  having  the  grass  not  more  than  an  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  gravel,  and  having  the  verges  clipped,  and  not  cut, 
so  that  every  appearance  of  newness  and  workmanship  was 
avoided.  The  family  residing  abroad,  the  place  was  not,  in 
other  respects,  in  very  high  keeping. 

Opposite  the  entrance  gates  of  this  pla^e  there  is  a  very 
neat  Gothic  cottage,  having  a  highly  kept  lawn,  beautifully 
varied  with  beds  of  flowers. 

A  large,  plain,  unarchitectural-looking  house  is  building 
on  a  site  called  Stoke  Cottage,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Stoke  Place.  We  mention  it  because  we  could  not  help 
being  surprised  at  the  want  of  architectural  taste  which  it 
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displayed^  tbe  more  remarkabH  becavae  there  a^^Mared  to 
be  no  want  of  workmen  or  of  maleriala.. 

There  are  three  elasses  of  peraoas  who  build  or  plaaC  t 
those  who  have  taste  enough  to  form  their  own  designs ;  thoee 
who  have  little  taste,  but  employ  aittsts;  and  those  who  are 
without  taste,  and  who  concoct  their  plans  with  working  me- 
chanics,  or  some  other  persons  in  their  employ^  Tliraefourdis 
of  all  the  building  and  gardening  done  in  the  country  is  exe* 
cuted  in  this  last  manner ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  despair  of 
anv  very  great  improvement  in  matters  of  taste  till  «  know* 
ledge  of  its  principles  shall  become  generally  diffiiaed  t  tiU 
gardeners  shall  understand  the  principles'ofd^ignm  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  they  now  do  those  of  culture;  till  masonsi 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters  shall  be  as  familiar  widi  tbe  com- 
position of  forms  and  lines,  as  they  now  are  with  tbe  cuUinff 
and  fitting  of  stones,  or  the  trussing  of  roofs ;  and,  fiDally,  till 
masters  and  mbtresses,  and  the  whole  mass  of  society,  under- 
stand tlie  general  principles  of  composition,  both  in  architecture 
and  landscape. 

Stoke  Park,  JI  Penn,  Esq,  —  Tliis  is  a  very  interesting 
place  on  many  accounts.  Its  present  possessor  is  the  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Penn,  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and,  had  this  gentleman's  father  not  been  a  royalist, 
his  income  from  his  American  possessions,  we  are  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  would  now  have  exceeded  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Stoke  Park  is  also  interesting,  as 
being  the  scene  of  Gray's  "  Long  Story,"  and  of  his  cele- 
brated "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  The  yew  trees 
immortalised  by  the  poet  are  still  in  existence ;  but  most  of  the 
*'  rugged  elms"  have  been  cut  down.  What  we  principally 
regretted,  however,  was  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  olid 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great 
architectural  beauty.  Gray  was  buried  in  the  churchyard ;  and 
near  it,  in  the  grounds,  there  is  a  plain  massive  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted by  a  sarcophagus,  erected  to  bis  memory.  On  the 
four  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  four  appropriate  extracts  from  his 
Elegy.  There  is  also  a  monumental  column  In  the  park,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  celebrated  lawyer.  The 
grounds  consist  of  a  considerable  extent  of  table  land,  from 
which  an  irregular  winding  slope  descends  to  the  south. 
Iliis  slope  is  very  gentle ;  but  it  is  still  sufficient  to  give  the 
walks  along  the  brow,  and  especially  the  house,  commanding 
views  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  adjoining  country.    The 

S'ounds  were  first  modernised  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
epton,  about  the  time  when  he  and  Mr.  Main  were  laying 
out  those  of  Chalfont  House;   but  they  have   been  since 
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almost  eatirely  dianged  by  Mr.  Peim,  and  hk  present  most 
intelligent  gardener  and  land  steward,  Mr.  Osborae.  The 
pleasare^ground  is  laid  out  in  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
style  of  the  poet  Mason ;  the  forms  of  the  masses  of  flowers 
and  sfarobs  being  generfliiy  circular  or  oval,  and  each  scene 
distkigoiBhed  by  appropriate  statues,  or  busts  on  therms,  like 
those,  formerly  in  the  flower-garden  at  Newnham  Courtney. 
We  hope  at  some  future  period  to  be  able  to  give  a  plan  and 
description  of  these  grounds.  The  house  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  Doric,  appears  to  a  stranger  remarkably  weS 
p&cedt  tlwogh,  like  most  others  built  about  the  same  time, 
it  wants  an  architectural  basement  and  appendages.  The 
summit  is  crowned  with  a  cupola,  which,  from  want  of  show- 
ing deep  reyeals  to  the  openings,  has  a  temporary-air,  as  though 
it  were  built  of  boards,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  an  afier-thouffht,  and  these  are  always 
bad.     The  whole  place  was  in  good  order. 

(To  be  continued*) 


Art.  II.     A  Reply  to  Mr.  J.  MairCs  Rejoinder  (p.  283.).     By  the 
Author  of  the  **  Domestic  Gardener's  Manua].** 

Sir, 

I  BCHO  your  words,  and  assure  you  that  I,  too,  am  much 
obliged  by  the  kindness  and  good  spirit  evinced  in  your  re- 
joinder (p.  283.)  to  my  previous  paper  (p.  186.)«  It  is  calm 
yet  powerful,  argumentative,  and  eloquent.  My  reply  shall 
be  as  simple  and  candid  as  I  can  possibly  make  it.  Ours, 
Sir,  is  no  controversy ;  it  is  merely  an  emulation,  a  mutual 
whetting  of  ability,  a  rousing  of  mental  power  to  discover 
truth,  and  to  present  it  to  the  view  of  others. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  mistook  the  nature  or  drifl;  of  your 
questions ;  but,  perhaps,  I  failed  to  reply  to  them  in  the  exact 
manner  wliich  you  anticipated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall 
now  at  once  meet  your  present  first  enquiry,  without  further 
delay. 

«"Oin  the  organic  structure  of  plants  he  formed  hy^  or  out  of 
their  juices  f  ^  My  safest  answer,  perhaps,  would  be  given 
in  the  form  of  another  question : — Is  there  a  man  living,  will 
that  man  ever  exist,  who  can  distinctly  point  out,  and  clearly 
show,  *mhat  the  process  qfassimilation  isP  I  greatly  fear  that  there 
are  points  which  the  human  intellect  never  could,  never  will> 
be  able  to  grapple  with.  All  our  knowledgCf  so  styled,  is,  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  but  little  more  than  the  just- 
appropriation  of  certain  conventional   terms.     This  I  shalL 
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shortly  attempt  to  exemplify  ;  but,  previously,  I  must  observe 
that,  although  I  cannot  by  any  possibility  prove  that  the  se- 
veral components  of  plants  or  of  animals  are  formed,  pro- 
duced, or  generated,  by  die  juices  of  those  plants  or  animals ; 
yet  I  deem  it  to  be  equally  impossible  for  you  to  afford 
demonstration  that  they  are  notj  cannot  be^  so  formed.  I 
believe,  whatever  may  heretofore  have  been  your  opinicm  to 
the  contrary,  that  our  views  of  creation  or  formation,  and  of 
developement  and  accretion,  are  by  no  means  widely  dissimi- 
lar :  in  proof  of  this,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  little  article  on 
spur  pruning,  in  p.  3 17.,  particularly  to  the  last  pait  of  that 
article  in  p.  319.  Therein  you  may  perceive  that  I  draw  a 
complete  distinction  between  creation  and  stimulation ;  for  I 
.observe  that  the  electrical  currents  stimulate  or  excite  the  few 
remaining  buds  of  the  shortened  shoot;  and  produce  new 
developements  from  embryoesy  preorganised,  and  existir^  in 
those  shoots.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  avoid  any  enquiry 
into  first  or  creative  causes.  In  so  doing,  we  plunge  beyond 
our  depth,  are  bewildered  and  confused  :  I  must  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  observing,  that,  in  all  our  researches,  we 
ought  to  allow  that  nothing  is  impossible.  That  Power  which 
started  an  organised  being  into  existence  might  as  readily 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  aliment  into  fresh  parts  or 
organs,  as  decree  the  original  construction  of  certain  vessels 
of  nutrition  and  supply.  He  might  as  well  ordain  that,  by 
the  operation  of  certain  stimuli,  water  should  be  converted 
into  fibre,  cell,  or  tube,  as  that  a  few  of  these  organs  only 
should  exist,  or  at  least  be  discernible,  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  beinjg's  existence.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  you  will  go  with 
me  so  far ;  and  now,  then,  having  placed  ourselves  upon 
friendly  ground,  permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  towards 
two  very  important  subjects  for  reflection,  which,  though  I 
by  no  means  assert  that  they  demonstrate  the  conversion  of 
aliment  into  vegetable  organ,  yet,  1  think,  go  very  far  to* 
wards  evincing  that  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. 

If  you  refer  to  Keith's  Physiological  Botany y  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 
(edit,  of  1816),  you  will  perceive  the  author's  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  cherry  induced 
by  impregnation.  In  the  year  1830,  I  perused  his  article 
repeatedly  :  I  did  more ;  and,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
quick  discerning  eve  of  one  of  the  young  botanists  of  my 
family,  we  undertook  a  complete  detail  of  experiments  upon  the 
fructification  of  the  cherry,  by  means  of  a  powerful  and  excel- 
lent microscc^e. 

Permit  me,  before  I  proceed,  to  state  that  herein,  as  in 
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every  recorded  fact,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. I  never  in  one  instance  have  found  that  the 
natural  subject  discovered  those  parts  or  proportions  that  are 
figured  in  plates,  or  detailed  in  description.  There  is  some 
over-colouring,  some  mental  illusion,  some  self-imagining, 
that  invariably  throws  one  back  upon  one's  own  resources ; 
at  least,  I,  through  life,  have  found  it  so;  —  have  not  you? 
These  uncertainties  lead  to  great  perplexity,  they  sap  autho- 
rity, and  tend  to  engender  the  mental  feeling  that  **  nothing 
is,  but  what  is  not" 

Not  to  digress  farther:  on  the  7th  of  April,  1830,  we 
opened  the  first-formed  cherry,  and  found  it  to  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  that  described  by  Keitli,  May  4. ;  ^^inter- 
nally "  (say  my  notes),  the  hollow  space  showed  the  stone 
and  kernel,  or  the  embryo  of  both,  like  a  transparent  little 
pea :  the  substance  was  totally  unorganised ;  it  appeared  to  be 
a  mass  of  simple  jelly.  We  pursued  our  investigations  almost 
daily :  still,  nothing  occurred  of  any  material  moment.  Keith'i^ 
detail  refers  from  the  4th  to  the  8th,  12th,  16th  of  May;  then 
he  adds,  *^  the  tubes  and  spiral  vessels  forming  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  conducting  the  sap  firom  the  fruit-stalk  to  the  nucleus, 
were  seen,  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  upon  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  ovary."  Mv  second  note  is  dated 
April  2S.  *^  In  sixteen  days  the  nucleus  has  not  increased  to 
any  great  extent ;  from  it  a  greenish  yellow  skin,  or  testa,  was 
readily  detached,  leaving  the  gum  inside,  a  white,  tough, 
semitransparent,  oval  mass,  homogeneous  in  substance,  and 
otherwise  unorganised.  No  connection  appears  to  exist  with 
the  pericarp,  nor  is  any  umbilical  cord  discernible:  it  (the 
nucleus)  detached  itself  with  the  utmost  facility."  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  investigation  farther  than  to  remark,  that,  on  the 
1 7th  May,  my  examination  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  embryo,  and  so  far  corresponded  with  Keith's  observation 
under  the  date  of  June  4. 

My  sincere  object  is,  not  to  point  out  the  progress  of  the  seed 
of  a  cherry,  or  oi  any  other  plant,  from  its  first  visible  formation 
to  its  state  of  maturity ;  but,  to  evince  that  the  seed  of  a  plant 
may,  and  does,  afford  ample  evidence,  proof  positive,  that 
if,  de  fajcio^  bond  Jide^  it  contain  within  itself  the  sum  total, 
the  whole,  of  the  future  tree ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  comprise  all 
the  vessels,  cells,  tubes,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  that 
tree,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  developements  and  dimen- 
sions ;  it  must  contain  and  comprise  these  great,  these  vast 
dimensions,  these  products  in  perpetuo,  all  within  a  vesicle ; 
a  mere  pin's  point  of  a  fluid,  as  simple,  as  bland,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  that  of  a  dewdrop^ 
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**  Can  such  things  be. 


And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?" 

Yet  such  things  are,  must  be,  if  that  primary  atom  comprised 
within  the  first- formed  vesicle  of  a  cherry  stone,  contain  each 
and  every  minute  iota  of  the  future  developeraents  of  the  full- 
grown  cherry  tree,  and  that,  perhaps,  for  the  period  of  one 
hundred  ana  fifty  successive  years.  I  have  adduced  the 
example  of  the  incipient  seed  of  the  cherry,  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  simple  drop  of  bland  fluid,  which  aoes  not  afford  evi- 
dence of  organisation,  even  under  the  most  powerful  of  our 
microscopic  glasses,  is  the  sole  discernible  rudiment  of  a 
future. tree.  You,  Sir,  perhaps  believe,  and  may  affirm, 
that,  in  that  minute  vesicle,  all  the  future  organs  of  the  tree 
are  existent,  as  completely  so  as  in  their  future  condition  of 
full  and  complete  developement,  but  in  a  state  of  such  extreme 
minuteness  as  not,  by  any  human  power,  to  be  discerned  nor 
detected.  Be  it  so ;  I  cannot  deny  the  fact,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  do  so :  I  only  contend  that  the  conversion  of  nutritive  fluids 
into  organic  structure  does  not,  to  my  faculty,  tend  to  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  rudimental  preexistence  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. That  Power,  I  repeat,  which  could  decree  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nucleus  or  rudiment,  could  not  only  provide  for,  its 
support  and  future  developements,  but  for  the  conversion  of 
the  nutritive  matter  (inhaled  from  without)  into  the  very  sub- 
stance and  organisation  of  the  future  plant.  Infinite  Wisdom 
could  not  err,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  construction 
of  the  being  acted  upon,  or  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed. 

One  more  proof  of  the  convertibility  of  the  vegetable  juices 
into  the  positive  substance  of  organised  being  is,  I  think,  of- 
fered in  the  vis  medicatrix  natura^  that  healing  power  of 
nature  by  which  wounds  are  closed  and  covered.  Let  the 
limb  of  a  young  tree  be  amputated,  let  a  narrow  ring  of  bark 
be  taken  off  completely  around  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  you  need  not  be  informed  that,  in  a  certain  period  of 
time,  the  wounded  surfaces  will,  in  both  cases,  be  healed  and 
covered.  The  analogy  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
animal  structure:  wounds  will  heal,  cavities  produced  by 
violence  will  be  filled  up  by  healthy  granulations,  a  new  cuti- 
cle will  completely  cover  the  surface ;  and  the  vital  fluids  will 
circulate  through  the  parts  thus  recently  produced,  with  free- 
dom and  precision.  Did  Nature,  when  she  formed  the  nucleus, 
that  something  which  you  style  ^^  rudimental  preexistence," 
-r-did  she,  I  enquire,  include  therein,  prospectively,  the  matter, 
substance,  tubes,  cells,  or  fibres,  all  and  every  thing  that 
would  be  required  wherewith  to  heal  adventitious  wounds? 

Do  you  not  perceive,  my  good  Sir,  that  our  enquiries  are 
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leading  os  out  of  our  depth ;  that  we  are  getting  into  a  fathom- 
less abyss?  I  think  we  had  better  stop  short,* and  avow  our 
ignorance ;  for,  verily,  all  that  we  have  been  writing  about 
must  be  referred  to  an  energy  of  the  vital  principle,  an  agent 
whose  niature  and  operations,  it  never  yet  has  been,  and  most 
probably  never  will  be,  given  to  man  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand. I  quit  the  subject  with  this  conviction,  and  I  trust  it 
may  not  again  be  agitated. 

I  now  ntjally  come  to  your  second  position  or  point  of 
enquiry.  You  assert  that,  in  writing  of  the  elements  of  vegeta- 
bles, I  mean  to  inculcate  that  ^Wegetable  food  (the  constituents 
of  water,  that  is,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  vital  energies  and  chemico-electrlcal  influences 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  goes  directly  to  form  new  organs." 
■^  There  is  a  little  misapprehension  in  this  statement,  parti- 
cularly in  your  supposing  that  I  have  stated  carbon  to  be  a 
constituent  of  water ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  I  main- 
tain solely  that  organisation  may  be  formed,  as  well  as 
developed,  without  confusion  or  anarchy,  provided  the  nature 
primarily  bestowed  upon  the  animal  or  vegetable  be  such  as 
to  include  such  new  organisation  as  a  necessary  consequence  \ 
but  I  assert  nothing,  because  I  know  nothing.  ' 

*  My  object  is  not  to  revert  to  a  dismissed  argument;  but 
shnply  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  conjecture  hazarded  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  namely,  that  "  knowledge 
is  little  more  than  a  just  appropriation  of  conventional  terms." 

Those  vegetable  physiologists  who  are  chemists  also,  are  too 
apt  to  use  the  terms  of  operative  or  scientific  chemistry,  when 
they  attempt  to  describe  what  they  designate  the  components, 
or  elements,  of  the  vegetable  structure.  In  fact,  such  use 
of  conventional  terms  can  scarcely  at  times  be  avoided;  but, 
subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  my  Domestic  Gardener^s 
Mamiali  I  have  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  duly  explaining 
our  precise  meaning  when  we  apply  such  terms.  I  there- 
fore had  prepared  an  explanatory  note,  which,  on  reperusal, 
I  find  to  be  so  "germane"  to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  can- 
not avoid  quoting  it  almost  verbatim,  as  it  not  only  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  observation  referred  to,  but 
clearly  discover  the  bearing  of  my  own  reflections,  months 
before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  your  sentiments. 

As  it  is  my  chief  object  to  elicit  truth,  and  to  guard  against 
any  erroneous  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  results 
of  the  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable  bodies,  I  must  observe^ 
that,  although  such  results  afford  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon^  Invariably ;  the  bodies  operated  upon,  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  vital  principle,  do  not  contain  the  actual  sub« 
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stances  usually  deemed  to  be  their  elements.  Roots,  branches,* 
leaves,  and  fruits,  living  and  growing,  are  not  mere  masses  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  No:  they  are,  in  fact,  what 
they  seem  to  be,  organised  beings  of  a  wonderful  conformation, 
endowed  with  life,  and  with  the  powers  of  assimilation  and 
nutrition.  No  effort  of  the  analytic  chemist  could  either 
restore  the  vital  principle,  or  remodel  the  structure  in  which 
it  had  once  produced  such  astonishing  changes.  We  know 
that  dead  vegetable  substances  are  resolvable  into  divers  ele- 
mentary products ;  but  there  we  stop :  our  ignorance  con- 
strains us  to  submit  to  the  customary  use  of  terms ;  and  we 
are  content  with  asserting  that  oxygen,  lurdrogen,  and  carbon 
form  the  basis  of  most  bodies.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
wise  to  assert  nothing,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  discovery 
that  vegetable  matter  is  reducible  by  analysis  to  certain  sub- 
Stances.  These  substances  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  the 
products  of  electro-chemical  action  upon  inert  v^etable  matter 
simply,  and  not  by  any  means  as  constituting  the  absolute  pri-> 
mary  components  of  the  vegetable  being  itself  when  actuated 
by  the  vital  principle.  "Vegetable  chemistry,"  "chemical 
action  of  vegetables,"  "vegetable  elements,"  —  these,  and 
other  technical  expressions,  are,  I  conceive,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  conventional  terms,  by  which  we  express,  as  well 
as  we  are  able,  —  1st,  The  agency  of  the  vital  principle  in 
effecting  changes  during  the  life  oi  the  plant ;  and,  2dly,  The 
results  of  this  chemical  analysis  on  decomposable  vegetable 
remains  after  the  extinction  of  life. 

With  much  respect, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Author  of  The  Domestic 
August  6.  I8S3.  Gardenef^s  Manual. 


Art.  III.  A  Consideration  of  the  Relations  of  Light  to  the  perfect 
Display  of  the  Beauties  of  Form  and  of  Hue  m  Plants  and  in 
Flowers*    By  Anon. 

The  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  light,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  light  best  adapted  to 
the  displaying  of  flowers,  have  originated  in  the  strikingly  .dif- 
ferent effect  produced  by  two  exhibitions  of  plants  and  flowers 
which  I  lately  saw :  one  collection,  exhibited  in  a  room  gene^ 
rally  supposed  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, received  no  light  but  from  the  roof  or  dome,  and 
that  softened  by  shades ;  the  other,  shown  in  a  large,  merely 
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whitewashed  room,  into  which  the  broad  glare  of  dayl%ht 
is  admitted  by  several  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  room. 
I  have  heard  many  remark  how  much  more  brilliant,  strik- 
ing, and  fresh  the  plants  in  the  latter  appeared,  although 
they  could  not  suppose  they  were  in  reality  more  so  than 
the  plants  in  the  other;  but  I  have  not  heard  any  one 
attempt  to  account  for  this  difference.  I  think  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  a  privilege)  that  the  very  superior  effect  of 
the  plants  in  the  latter  place  arose  from  their  receiving  the 
light  in  a  simple  inartificial  manner.  I  have  never  considered 
the  subject  before  with  regard  to  flowers,  but,  from  former 
observations  on  the  effect  produced  on  different  objects  by  a 
descending  light,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  forms 
should  receive  the  light  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  themselves 
as  convenient.  The  most  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
notion  may  be  educed  from  the  ract»  that,  since  our  theatres 
have  been  lighted  by  gas  fiom  the  ceiling,  the  houses  have  a 
much  less  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  shadows  thrown  on 
the  countenances  of  the  audience  detract  very  much  firom  the 
beauty  and  from  the  expression  of  the  whole  dress  circles. 
The  same  objection  extends  to  sculpture;  which  fact,  it  is 
probable,  has  been  generally  ascertained,  as  I  have  seldom 
seen  it  exhibited  in  such  a  light.  For  the  public  display  of 
paintings,  a  subdued  light  from  above  is  for  many  reasons, 
perhaps,  the  best.;  but  for  private  collections,  where  no  taste 
or  interest  but  the  proprietor's  has  to  be  consulted,  a  gallery 
or  saloon  proportioned  to  the^size  and  number  of  the  pictures, 
where  the  light  is  admitted  horizontally,  and  veiled  or  not  at 
pleasure,  has  many  advantages.  The  effects  of  light  and 
shade  produced  by  the  receding  mists  of  morning,  the  gay 
and  sunny  rays  of  noon,  or  the  sobered  hue  of  twilight,  give 
a  variety  and  reality  to  the  objects,  which  is  seldom  observed 
in  the  usual  mode  of  exhibition.  Still,  painting  and  other 
works  of  art,  in  which  will  always  be  found  more  or  less  of 
imperfection,  may  occasionally  derive  great  advantages  from 
the  mode  of  lighting  usually  adopted.  Architecture,  how- 
ever perfect,  never  looks  so  grand  and  beautiful  as  in  twilight 
or  moonlight.  On  the  other  hand,  no  light  is  too  strong  for 
a  fine  landscape,  or  for  flowers,  the  loveliest  productions  of 
nature:  they  require  no  artificial  means  either  to  enhance 
their  beauties,  or  veil  their  imperfections.  I  do  not  know  if 
I  have  made  myself  clear ;  but  I  mean  to  imply,  generally, 
that  the  beauties  of  nature  should  be  exhibited  without  any 
artificial  means ;  works  of  art  according  to  their  form,  8cc., 
and  the  particular  object  the  artist  has  in  view. 

Anon. 
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Wjs  agree  entirely  with,  the  general  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  correspondent!  viz.,  that  brilliant  objects  like  flowers 
should  be  displayed  under  the  full  influence  of  bright  light, 
received  not  only  from,  above,  but  from  the  sides ;  paintings, 
on  the  contrary,  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  whore  the 
light  proceeds  chiefly  from  above^  as  any  one  may  observe  by 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  room  where  the  windows  are 
down  to  the  ground.  As  our  correspondent  is  evidently  a 
man  of.  cultivated  taste,  we  should  wish  to  bear  further  from 
him  on  subjects  of  this  kind»*-~  Con<L  * 
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Aht.  IV.  Hints  to  Gardeners^  incentive  to  their  educating  them' 
sdtes  in  a  Knatvledge  ofEngUsk  Grammar^  a^d  of  other  Subjects 
Bf  essentially  use/ulKnoioledge.    By  Mr*  Wiiliam  Taylor. 

Sir, 

The  following  remarks  are  neither  for  the  information, 
edification,  nor  exhortation  of  any  of  the  writers  in  this 
Magazine ;  but  of  those  of  its  readers  only  (and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  are  not  very  numerous)  who  use  such  phrases  as,  "I 
seed  them  plants,  and  axt  their  names.'*  Some  twenty  years 
ago  a  class  of  gardeners,  of  different  orders  as  to  intellect, 
set  out  in  quest  of  their  business,  but  with  a  very  limited 
stock  of  education,  viz.,  a  smattering  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  perhaps  used  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  gain  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  business,  but 
neglected  to  improve  themselves  in  education.  Hence  we 
not  unfrequently  hear  the  above  and  similar  ludicrously  in- 
correct language  used  by  naturally  clever  men  in  respectable 
situations :  yes,  by  men  who  have  read  more  of  the  fashion- 
able novels  of  the  day,  and  the  like  fascinating  books,  than 
they  have  of  books  on  horticulture  and  the  sciences  con- 
nected therewith.  They  will  approve,  or  rather  condemn, 
sciences,  creeds,  and  systems,  ^*  and  all  them  sort  of  things," 
gratis ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  can  easily  discover,  for 
it  cannot  be  hidden,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  read  an 
English  grammar. 

The  mistaken  notions  that  "  English  grammar  is  not  worth 
.a  dog's  dance  without  Latin,'*  that  it  cannot  be  acquired 
without  a  teacher,  and  that  chance  speaking  and  writing  are 
jquite  sufficient,  have  prevented  many  a  young  man  from  self- 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  My  advice  to  them  is  simply 
Ihis,  — give  over  reading  of  novels,  and  if  you  have  been 
foolish  enough  (I  speak  from  a  little  experience)  to  pur- 
iChase  any  books  that  will  not  bear  a   second  reading,  sell 
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them,  and  buy  Lennie's  Grammar  and  Key  and  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Diciionari/y  and  give  a  part  6f  your  afler-hours 
to  the  studying  of  them ;  say  an  hour  at  night,  less  or  niore, 
according  to  circumstances;  and,  if  you  have  any  taste  or  in- 
clination to  improve,  they  will  be  found' much  more  beneficial, 
and  afibrd  more  real  satisfaction,  than  any  time-passing 
amusement  whatever/  A  grown-up  person,  not  pAst  the 
meridian  of  life,  of  no  great  grasp  of  muid,  with  a  common 
share  of  common  sense,  and  the  Key  for  a  teacher,  may 
attain  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  grow  a  pine-apple.  However,  he  must  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  in  such  **  laconic  elo- 
quence," and  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  freedom  from 
ambiguity,  as  those  with  A.  M.,  &c.,  attached  to  their  names, 
who  have^  as  it  were,  served  a  time  to  learnisg  languages. 

But  to  return :  you  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Grammar^  and  commit  to  memory  all  the  larger  print ;  read 
the  notes  carefully,  and  when  you  are  at  a  loss  turn  to  the 
respective  place  of  the  Key.  You  will  find  no  difficulty  until 
you  come  to  the  verbs,  which  are  the  driest  part  of  the  con- 
cern, and,  like  vulgar  fractions,  easily  learned  and  soon  for- 
gotten: nevertheless,  they  ought  to  be  learned  and  under- 
stood, otherwise  you  will  find  them  plaguy  things  when  you 
get  to  syntax,  because  they  must  agree  with  their  neighbours, 
&c.  I  think  myself  better  at  pruning,  grafting,  or  measuring  a 
tree  than  at  conjugating  verbs,  because  I  learned,  or  rather 
began  to  learn,  the  former  seven  years  before  the  latter.  As 
pronunciation  is  a  part  of  grammar,  it  should  be  studied 
along  with  it  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary^  if  not  the 
best,  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  although  its  '^  principles "  are 
too  long  to  be  got  by  heart,  they  should  be  often  perused, 
the  doing  of  which  will  enable  you  to  remember  some  of  the 
shorter  rules,  as,  ^'  i  is  always  silent  in  the  same  syllable 
before  w,"  &c.  The  key,  or  sounds  of  the  vowels,  which  are 
along  the  top  of  each  pag^,  should  be  committed  to  memory, 
not  forgetting  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rules  for 
accentuation,  and  to  those  to  be  observed  by  the  people  who 
take  for  their  emblem  the  thistle,  the  shamrock,  and  even  the 
rose. 

Trifling  as  this  subject  may  appear  to  some,  the  greatest 
of  men  have  learned  it,  and  are  guided  by  its  rules ;  and 
without  it  we  cannot  distinguish  good  from  bad  phrases,  nor 
proper  from  improper  pronunciation.  Whatever  we  profess 
to  know,  and  however  well  bred  we  may  wish  to  be,  if  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  in  any  better  terms  than  an  illiterate 
labourer  or  stable-boy,  we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
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and  are  always  diisagreeable  to  our  superiors  in  education 
and  rank  of  life.  And,  above  all,  let  us  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  and  fashions  otjthe  day  in  all 
things  connected  with  our  calling,  else  we  are  sure  to  be  left 
behind,  and  of  course  laid  aside  like  an  old  tailor  out  of 
fiishion.  Then  there  are'^botany,  mensuration,  book-keeping, 
chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  history,  and  all  useful,  yea, 
more,  indispensable ;  for  we  must  *'  weigh  opinions,"  and 
give  reasons  for  all  we  do,  nowadays.  Not  that  we  are 
obliged  to  reply  to  every  one's  **  Why  ?'*  which  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day :  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  capable  of  answering  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask. 
Time  was  when  it  was  thought  no  person  had  a  right  to  ask 
another  any  thing  of  his  business,  because  it  was  his  property, 
he  had  paid  for  it :  some  think  so  still,  and  are  possessed  of 
some  grand  secrets  that  they  would  not  reveal  ^^  for  a  world 
of  potatoes.''  Well,  th^  should  read  (but  they  are  too 
knowing  to  do  that)  the  Outlines  of  Horticulture  and  the 
Botanic  Annual^  which  will  convince  them  that  others  know 
somethmg  too.  When  I  get  time,  I  shall  send  you  some 
hints  on  the  utility  of  mensuration  to  gardeners ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  the  wind  blows  too  keen  from  the 
north.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  8cc 

W.  Taylor. 
TAainston^  Aberdeenshire^  Jult/f  1833. 


Art.  V.     On  Fountains  in  Gardens;  tioith  a  Design  (fig.  120.). 

By  W.  Mason,  Jun.  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  AM  truly  happy  to  see,  in  your  Magazine  (p.  208.),  that 
the  subject  of  those  finishing  ornaments  of  the  gardenesque, 
fountains,  are  brought  forward  for  discussion.  I  have  often 
felt  mortified,  in  my  walks  through  our  London  squares,  to 
think  that  opulent  English  peers  and  merchants  should  so 
often  visit  and  admire  foreign  towns,  and  then  return  home 
without  attempting  to  rival  the  beauties  they  have  wit- 
nessed in  them^  \Vhat  is  the  finish  wanted  in  Grosvenor 
Square  but  a  magnificent  fountain,  that,  by  the  power  of 
steam,  should  throw  its  lofty  waters  60  ft.  into  the  air ;  and, 
by  the  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  the  brilliant 
glistening  oS  its  jet,  and  the  composing  murmur  of  its  con- 
tinuous rail,  increase  the  fragrance  of  the  mignonette  and 
other  sweet-smelling  plants,  and,  in  various  ways,  add  a  most 
desirable  enjoyment  to  that  magnificent  area.     A  fountain 
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rate,  levied  during  the  summer  months  upon  the  distin- 
guished and  rich  individuals  inhabiting  this  square,  would 
scarcely  be  felt.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  other 
squares,  the  size  or  grandeur  of  the  fountains  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  purses  of  the  surrounding  occupants.  The 
whole  might  be  done  by  contract ;  and  the  smoky  air  of  the 
city  be  somewhat  relieved  in  the  vicinity  of  each  fountain. 
Had  Mr.  Nash  been  an  architect  equal  to  such  ideas,  we 
should  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  during  the  last  reign : 
but,  though  he  has  done  much  for  West  London,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  sources  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  seems  to 
be  contracted. 

When  I  first  visited  Mr.  Rowley,  the  ingenuity  of  his 
fountains  could  not  fail  to  please,  as  much  as  their  diminu- 
tiveness  provoked  a  smile ;  some  of  them  giving  one  more  the 
idea  of  a  magnificent  squirt  than  of  a  fountain.  I  ventured 
to  recommend  his  crossing  the  Channel,  to  see  the  grandes 
eaux  at  Versailles  oma  f<§te  day ;  and  thought  that  he  would 
then,  peradventure,  incite  his  employers  to  better  things ;  and 
that  a  decnaad  for  simple  and  grand  fountains  might  be  the 
consequence. 

I.  may  appear  fastidious;  but  I  cannot  like  the  air  of  a 
fountain  encompassed  by  a  plain  walled  reservoir,  as  in  the 
sketches  of  the  fountains,  figs.  ^%.  and  69.  (p.  215,  *^V^.^ 
Your  friend  the  Young  Architect  will,  I  am  sure,  on  consider- 
ing the  point  maturely,  yield  to  my  flat  stone  coped  reservoir 
of  the  design  sent  herewith  (^.  120.);  which  coping,  in  foun- 
tains of  a  rich  and  sculptured  character,  might,  by  diversity  of 
form,  be  made  to  harmonise. 

I  intend,  in  my  next  communication,  if  this  meets  with 
approval,  to  undertake  a  methodised  arrangement  of  these 
garden  ornaments.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Mason,  Jun. 
Nactony  Norfolk^  June^  1698. 

Such  a  methodised  arrangement  as  that  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  garden  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  it.  We 
have  lately  seen ^ome  of  the  most  splendid  flower-gardens  in 
England,  to  which  fountains  that  had  the  water  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  steam  or  otherwise  would  be  most  appro- 
priate ornaments.  As  an  example  near  town,  we  may  refer  to 
Lady  Amherst's  flower-gardens,  at  Montreal,  near  Seven 
Oaks,  in  Kent,  which  garden  we  visited  in  the  course  of  a 
seven  weeks'  tour,  complied  yesterday  (Sept.  16.)«-— Ciwirf. 
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Art.  VI.  Notice  of  SauTt  Garden  Chair,  teith  Bentarit  on  the 
Princhiet  i^  Detign  with  rtferenee  to  Chairs  of  this  Kind.  By 
Mr.  M.  Saul  and  the  Conductos. 

Sir, 
You  will  receive  with  this  a  chair  (Jig.  121.),  for  which  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  spare  corner  in  your  garden. 
The  seat  is  of  wood,  and  the  back  and  feet  are  of  iron,  cast 
in  the  form  of  leaves,  of  the  acanthus,  thistle,  or  artichoke 
kind.'  The  whole  chair  is  painted  of  a  deep  green.  These 
chairs  are  sold  at  16s.  each.  Tliey  may  be  made  with  a 
more  ornamented  back,  when  they  will  cost  a  Utile  more ;  or 
with  one  foot  less,  when  they  will  cost  not  quite  so  much. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Laticaster,  Jime^S.  I8S3.  M.  Saui„ 


We  have  placed  this  chair  under  a  tree  in  mr  garden ; 
and  we  have  figured  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  obliging  our  inge- 
nious and  indraatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  Sam,  and  bocaase 
we  think  we  can  make  sosie  observ- 
ations on  it  which  may  beiisefal  to 
our  readers.  We  enter  oof  protest 
against  this  chair,  in  point  of  taste, 
for  the  following  reasons :-— Hie 
seat  appears  to  be  supported  by 
leaves,  uotspringiDgfiToma  root,  as 
leaves  generally  do^  but  standing 
separately  on  the  ground;  or  coming 
out  of  the  ground  separately,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  stems,  roots, 
or  buds,  which  is  never  the  case 
in  nature.  The  back  is  formed  of 
three  leaves  of  the  same  description, 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  seem 
to  arise  naturally  enough  out  of  the  seat,  as  the  leaves  of  a 
calyx  do  from  the  base  of  a  flower.  Our  principal  objection, 
therefore,  is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  seat  is  supported  by 
jangle  and  unconnected  leaves.  When  natnre  is  imitoted  by 
art,  there  ought  always  to  be,  in  the  object  produced,  at  least  a 
semblance  of  truth ;  for,  though  no  leaves  of  Ihe  kind  shown, 
however  placed,  could  actually  support  a  seat  of  this  kind  j 
yet,  if  they  had  been  made  to  spring  from  a  root  or  stem  un- 
derneath the  seat,  and  spread  out  under  it  on  every  side,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  they  would  have  had 
rouch'more  the  appearance  of  communicating  support.  Still, 
as  a  garden  chair,  we  should  not  have  approved  of  the  design  ; 
because,  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  where  all  around  i» 
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leaves  and  green,  there  is  a  degree  of  dullness  and  monotony 
in  introducuig  leaves  and  green  as  objects  of  art.  We  would 
rather  have  had  some  architectural  or  artificial  form,  and 
certainly  would  have  had  that  form  of  any  colour  rather  than 
green,  unless,  perhaps,  blue.  A  stone  colour  would  unques- 
tionably contrast  best  with  those  of  vegetation  and  the  sky.  A 
garden  seat  composed  of  natural  forms  painted  in  their  natural 
colours,  we  consider  to  rank  about  the  same  scale  in  art  as 
a  model  of  the  human  figure  in  coloured  waxwork:  both 
mimic  nature,  instead  of  imitating  her.  To  those  of  oar 
readers  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject,  and  who  understand 
French,  we  recommend  the  Essai  sur  V  Imitation  dofis  les 
Beaux  ArtSi  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing work  in  the  English  language  ;  but  in  o\xt  Efuychpadia  of 
Architecture  we  have  discussed  the  object  of  imitation,  as  far  as 
that  art  is  concerned ;  and  in  our  forthcoming  Encychpiedia  of 
Z^ndscape^  Gardening  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  further 
considering  and  applying  the  subject.  We  shall  only  add,  at 
present,  that  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance  in  all  the  arts 
of  taste,  that  no  designer,  whether  of  houses  or  gardens,  or 
even  of  garden  fiimiture,  ought  to  neglect  the  study  of  it. 

The  above  was  put  in  type  in  July,  to  the  end  of  being 
published  in  the  Number  for  August,  but  want  of  room 
prevented  the  admission  of  it.  We,  however,  submitted  to 
Mr.  Saul,  shortly  after  receiving  his  present  and  communi- 
cation, the  amount  of  the  above  strict  uresL  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Saul  has  since,  in  a  letter  dated  August  4.  18SS,  in- 
formed us  of  his  having  devised  another  chair,  in  which  the 
seat  is  supported  by  legs  cast  to  the  pattern  of  a  vine  branch, 
in  full  bearing  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and  with  the  depending 
clusters  of  fruit  made  to  be  removable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
have  them  either  green,  red,  or  black,  acconling  to  the  time 
of  the  year.  The  leaves  for  the  back  remain  the  same  as 
those  in^.  121.,  except  that  each  of  the  two  outside  ones  is 
tipped  widi  a  sprig  of  vine  bearing  a  couple  of  leaves,  and 
;the  central  leaf  of  the  back  is  surmounted  by  some  floral 
device.  Mr.  Saul  has  added :  —  *^  I  have  raised  a  bank  about 
15  in.  high,  so  that  I  can  put  plants  of  different  kinds  in 
flower  in  pots  under  the  seat,  without  their  appearing  to  be 
in  pots,  and  which  have  a  pleasing  effect  behind  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  vine  branches.     Behind  the  chair  are  taller 

})lants,  to  show  themselves  in  and  relieve  the  intervals  of  the 
eaves  of  the  chair's  back.  On  each  side  of  the  bank  I  have 
placed  a  number  of  natural  stones,  which  I  have  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  have  a 
good  effect.''  We  like  this  design  still  less  than  the  oiket. 
'. —  Cotid, . 
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Art.  VII.  TJie  Fitness  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  (QuSrcus  V'lex)Jbr 
planting  near  the  Sea  Coasts  in  GroupSyfor  Ornament;  and  a 
Comparison  of  its  Fitness  tvith  that  of  the  Cluster  Pine  {Finns 
Vindster)^Jbr  a  Nurse  to  Plantations  on  the  Sea  Coast :  JoUotoed 
by  a  Description  of  St.  MichaeVs  Mounts  near  the  Land^s  End^ 
ComwalL  -fiy  Mr.  T.  Rutger. 

Sir, 
Permit  me  to  recommend  the  Qu^rcus  /lex,  or  evergreen 
oak,  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  as  valuable  for  planting 
near  the  sea  coast,  either  in  groups  for  ornament,  or  as  a 
nurse  for  the  plantation.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  per*^ 
baps,  the  pinaster  (Plnus  Pinaster)  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  preferable,  being  more  rapid  in  its  growth  ;  and  for 
deep  plantations  I  should  be  inclined  to  favour  it,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  being  the  fastest  grower,  but  because  a 
large  supply  can  be  more  easily  obtained,  at  a  much  less 
expense ;  but  as  a  breastwork,  for  either  deep  plantations  or 
belts,  I  should  favour  the  ilex,  as  being  by  far  more  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  lasting,  and  for  having  the  advantage,  also^ 
of  feathering  down,  and  forming  a  thick  mass  of  foliage^ 
nearly  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  which  is  of  considerable 
advantage  in  belt  planting,  and  in  which  the  pinaster  fails  in 
its  advanced  state  of  growth.  With  regard  to  the  properties 
of  the  ilex,  it  shares  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of 
indifference  to  the  sea  air  with  the  pinaster,  which  is  fully 
proved  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  in  numerous  instances.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  this,  some  years  since,  by  observ- 
ing  a  broken  row  of  ilexes,  of  above  eighty  years'  growth,  at 
Clowance,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  where  they 
now  stand,  and  constitute  a  valuable  protection  to  the  plants 
ation  in  the  rear.  About  the  grounds  there  are  also  several 
handsome  groups  of  them,  of  about  forty  years'  standing, 
which  are  much  admired  by  visiters,  and  form  a  pleasing 
feature  among  other  evergreens,  and  trees  of  more  stately 
growth.  The  pinaster  is  well  known  in  Cornwall,  and  much 
sought  after  by  gentlemen  who  are  forming  new  plantations, 
to  plant  principally  as  nurses  to  the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
trees.  When  they  are  planted  to  stand  by  themselves,  either 
in  groups,  belts,  or  large  plantations,  unless  they  are  kept 
properly  thinned  during  their  growth,  premature  old  age 
ensues,  and  they  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  where 
a  few  ilexes  were  sprinkled  among  the  pinasters,  the  latter  of 
which  are  gone  to  decay,  leaving  the  former  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  promising  fair  to  be  of  long  standing. 
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About  half  a  century  agOt  the  pinaster  was  introduced  on 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  where  they  grew  rapidly  for  s^me 
years,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature,  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  that  beautifully  romantic  spot ;  but  in  about  thirty 
years  they  began  to  decline ;  and,  at  ibrty  years  from  the 
time  they  were  planted,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
them  left.  About  three  years  ago,  the  ilex  was  introduced 
there  in  several  groups,  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  was  thought 
advantageous  for  embellishment ;  and  on  my  visit,  late  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  them  in  a 
thriving  state,  and  in  every  way  answering  to  my  wishes  as 
well  as  expectations. 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  property  of  Sir  John  St.  Au- 
byn,  Bart,  is  situate  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Land's 
End,  in  Mount's  Bay,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  six  or 
seven  hours  out  of  twelve.  When  the  tide  is  out,  it  may  be 
approached  from  the  small  town  of  Marazion,  oyer  a  cause* 
way  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  common  bed  of  sand,  and  composed  of 
pebbles  and  shingle.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and  about  250  ft.  in  height  from  the  sand  which 
lies  around  it  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  which  crowns  its 
tip.  The  rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  graiiite^  and  is  of  a 
conical  figure,  which  gradually  diminishes  from  its  broad 
craggy  base  to  its  summit,  on  which  standis  what  is  called 
^<  the  castle,"  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mo- 
nastic buildings,  which  were  considerably  altered  by  the  late 
proprietor,  and  have  been  greatly  embellished  by  the  present 
possessor.  The  whole  forms  a  pyramidal  appearance,  such 
as  to  excite  in  the  mind,  the  instant  it  is  beheld,  sensations  of 
the  greatest  veneration  and  astonishment.  {Jig.  122.)  There 
are  many  rocks  of  gigantic  dimensions,  which  are  totally,  while 
others  appear  but  partially,  separated  from  the  tremendous 
mass  on  which  the  buildings  rest.  When  viewed  from  difierent 
directbns,  the  whole  presents  a  diversity  of  aspects :  in  some 
places  nearly  perpendicular ;  in  others,  of  gentle  acclivity ; 
and  where  there  are  no  rocks,  it  is  covered  with  verdure, 
which  increases  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  down,  to 
its  base,  so  as,  in  one  part,  to  nearly  form  a  plain.  The 
part  over  which  the  visiter  has  to  walk,  until  he  approaches 
the  rock,  is  of  gentle  ascent  When  he  -begins  to  ascend 
more  rapidly,  it  is  by  a  rocky  winding  path  on  the  north 
side,  having  huge  pendent  rocks  on  his  left,  and  precipices 
on  his  right.  Farther  on,  there  are  two  gun  batteries  pn  the 
right ;  on  leaving  which,  he  winds  to  the  left,  and  ascends  a 
rough  flight  of  broken  steps,  some  natural  and  others  arti* 
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fidal,  which  brings  him  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  buildings 
within  which  he  will  find  a  suite  of  apartments  containing 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity,  and  a  chapel  fitted  up  in  a  neat 
style  of  elegance,  with  a  magnificent  organ,  all  of  which  will 
be  found  to  far  exceed  his  expectations.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  the  tower,  an  immense  prospect  opens  to  view,  and  is 
perhaps  as  striking  as  any  that  can  appear  to  <^  mortal  eye." 
^  The  immense  extent  of  sea,"  says  Dr.  Maton,  ^  raises  the 
most  sublime  emotions :  the  waves  of  the  British,  Irish,  and 
Atlantic  seas  all  roll  within  compass  of  the  sight,"  while  tiie 
eye  is  released  from  the  uniform,  though  imposing,  grandeur 
of  so  boundless  an  horiaxin,  by  wandering  on  the  north  and 
west  over  a  landscape  which  Claude  himself  might  have 
transfused  on  his  canvass.  At  the  base,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  a  small  town,  which  comprises  about  250  inhabitants ; 
and  also  a  commodious  pier,  which  will  contain  upwards  of 
fifty  sail  of  small  vessels.  On  the  south  side,  fiilly  exposed 
to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  is  a  small  garden  {J^.  ISS.X 
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in  three  compartments,  raised  one  above  another ;  above 
which  all  is  rock,  and  nearly  perpendicular  all  the  distance 
up  to  the  base  of  the  buildings,  through  the  interstices  of 
which  the  ivy  is  seen  to  make  its  way,  covering  in  patches 
a  great  part  of  it.  In  this  garden  several  sorts  of  fruits 
have  been  matured,  such  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  plum, 
&c,,  with  strawberries  of  the  most  delicious  flavour ;  and 
there  is  now  a  myrtle  tree  in  it  of  many  years*  standing. 
Other  half-tender  exotics  might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced 
here  with  safety,  particularly  such  as  have  no  objection  to 
saline  particles  taJling  on  them,  as  this  must  frequently  occur 
in  stormy  weather.  On  the  western  side  the  garden  is  pro- 
tected by  some  stunted  Dutch  or  cork-barked  elms  ( Ulmus 
suber6sa);  and  on  the  east  by  a  few  elms  and  some  fine 
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French  tamarisks  (TiGimarix  g&llica),  the  trunks  of  which  are 
of  a  large  size.  There  are  also  a  few  cork-barked  elms  on 
the  north  side,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  the 
buildings.  The  elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  is  likewise  inter- 
spersed here  in  great  abundance,  and,  with  the  others,  gives  a 
pleasing  feature  to  this  side  of  the  mount  during  the  summer 
season. 

To  the  botanist  the  Mount  will  not  be  altogether  barren 
of  amusement  and  study;  as,  among  the  many  large  and 
scattering  rocks  down  towards  its  base  (some  of  which  are 
partly  embedded  in  the  soil,  while  others  lie  on  its  surface), 
the  variety  of  plants  is  considerable,  among  which  are  to  be 
seen  the  ^spl^nium  marinum,  iStatice  Armaria,  /nula  //e- 
lenmm,  Senecio  Jacobee^'a,  &c.,  with  a  profusion  of  J^orsigo 
officinalis,  wild  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  which,  during  their 
season  of  flowering,  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  whole. 

Such  as  feel  disposed  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
this  venerable  monument  of  antiquity  may  be  referred  to  the 
Guide  to  the  Mounfs  Bay  and  the  Land!s  End^  hy  a  Physician^ 
published  in  1824,  in  which  the  author  gives  its  natural, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  history ;  also  its  geology,  and  the 
minerals  with  which  it  abounds.  The  reader  will  also  find  a 
description  of  the  climate  in  Mount's  Bay,  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable list  of  acclimatised  exotics ;  also  a  list  of  indigenous 
plants  of  western  Cornwall,  with  many  other  particulars 
interesting  to  both  the  gardener  and  botanist,  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  scientific  researches  are  of  another  description. 

I  shall  close  this  article  in  the  language  of  a  more  recent 
writer,  who  says,  that,  *^  to  the  mineralogist,  the  antiquary, 
the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the  painter,  St.  Michael's  Mount 
will  ever  be  an  object  of  particular  interest  and  real  satis•^ 
faction."  I  am,  Sir,  yours  &c. 

T.  RUTGER* 

Shortgrovej  Essex^  Jan.  1833. 


Art.  VIII.     A  Notice  of  the  Effects  of  Wind  on  Trees  grooving  on 
the  Coast  near  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke. 

Sir, 
The  prevailing  winds  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  are  from 
the  south-west.  The  effects  of  these  winds  upon  vegetation 
are  remarkably  evident  in  the  direction  of  the  branches  of 
the  trees  which  have  been  exposed  in  unsheltered  situations. 
I  send  you  herewith  profiles  of  six  oaks  {^gs.  124,  125,  126.), 
selected  from  nearly  two  dozen  standing  together,  on  the 
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boundary  of  Canford  Heath,  near  Wimborne,  and  on  the 
estate  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  S.  Ponsonby,  M.  P.     I  am  told 


that  there  are  still  more  striking  instances  of  such  influence 
near  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  though  1  do  not  remember 
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to  have  observed  them.  The  carious  old  oak  tree  in  the 
cliff  above  Hiley's  Marsh,  ia  this  parish,  has,  I  believe,  been 
'Ht:V^/^SW  noticed    elsewhere: 

I  i^  _^  ^  of  this,   however,  I 

J*.  .ifa-A-^Sf.  send    you     also     a 

sketch  (^fg.  127.), 
drawn  in  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  south- 
west; so  pardon  it. 
There  are  also  other 
trees  in  low  situ- 
ations, exposed  to 
the  winds  on  the 
.i*;!^  shore  of  Poole  Har- 
bour, which  have 
been  similarly  affected:  but  among  the  oaks  at  Canfbrd  there 
grow  two  holly  trees  the  branches  of  which  are  wanting 
to  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south-west  are  full  and  strong. 
I  know  nowhere  such  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  wind 
as  the  trees  in  the  high  heath  lands  in  this  vicinity  exhibit. 
The  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  out  of  which  these 
sketches  (^s.  124.  to  126.)  have  been  selected  is,  as  taken 
by  compass,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the  foliage  being 
in  the  latter  quarter.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  B.  Clarke. 
Parkstone,  near  Poole,  Dorsetshire, 
S^tejnber  13.  1832. 


The  subject  proposed  to  consideration  in  this  and  the  prece^ng  o 
municHtion  is  one  of  great  interest ;  that  of  decorating,  with  those  pleai 
pictures,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  landscapes  of  the  coast,  which,  in  ci 
numerous  enough,  are  unomamented  by  them.  Mr.  Clarke's  coinmi 
cation  shows  that  in  some  situations  there  will  be  ^eat  difficulty  in  rearing 
trees  and  shrubs  to  effect  thia  object;  and  Hr.Rutger's  paper  teaches, 
from  experience,  the  serviceableness  of  the  evergreen  oak  and  cluster  pine 
towards  effecting  the  end  desired.  Mr.  Butger  also  imparts  other  hints  on 
the  subject,  which  merit  close  attention. 

I  may  here  append  a  short  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  species  very 
common,  yet  for  the  most  part  suitably  tenacious  of  growth,  which,  six 
years  or  more  ago,  1  noted  down  from  information  supplied  to  me  by 
brother^ardeners  who  had  lived  on  the  coast  of  SuClbllc.     My  al ' 


and  enquiries  on,  the  subject  bad  been  previously  excited  by  hearins  a 
complain  of  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  fiunishing  his 


coast  grounds  with  thriving  shrubs  and  trees,  and  from  njy  having  once 
visited  the  coast  at  Aldiiorougb  (Suffolk),  where  it  is  treeless,  shrubless, 
moorlike,  and  ungratifying,  save  in  the  amplitude  and  magnificence  of 
ocean  here  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  numerous 
passing  vessels  which,  in  their  course  to  the  northward  and  the  southward, 
plough  its  surface. 
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Tree»,  —  Gonxmon  elm,  ccMnmon  wych,  willow,  Huntingdon  willow,  oak, 
poplar,  aspen,  hazel,  ash,  wild  cberrv,  horabeain,  birch,  maple,  service, 
lime,  yew,  sycamore,  Scotch  pine,  larch,  spruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  cluster 
pine,  horsecheatnut,  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut,  alder,  elder,  laburnum, 
plane,  holly. 

Shrvb$,  —  Tamarisk,  ^l^triplex  ^&limu8,  ^I'triplex  /^ortulacoides,  ^u- 
pleurum  firuticdsum,  Rixacns  aculeatus  under  tali  trees,  common  dogwood 
(Comus  sangulnea),  common  spindle  wood  (J?u6nymu8  europae^us), 
common  broom,  and  the  furze. 

This  list  b  doubtless  susceptible  of  correction  and  extension,  and  these 
acts,  I  hope,  will  be  performeid  on  it  by  correspondents.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  subject  better  worth  their  teaching  others  upon,  than  the  best  means  of 
converting  a  dreary  and  desert-like  coast  into  a  richly  furnished  landscape  ; 
that  those  whose  property  or  duties  may  require  them  to  reside  in  spots  so 
little  favoured  naturally  (some  coasts  are  charmingly  planted  independently 
of  man),  may  draw  and  establish  round  their  dwelling-place  the  beauties  of 
vegetable  nature.  However  common  the  species  named  above,  or  others 
which  correspondents  yet  may  mention,  may  be,  such  are  more  valuable  at 
first  than  choicer  kinds  ;  because,  from  their  hardihood  and  usual  tenacious- 
ness  of  growth,  they  are  more  likely  to  thrive  in  unindulgent  soils  and 
situations.  When  these  are  well  established,  choicer  kinds  may  be  reared 
beneath  their  shelter.  But,  common  as  I  call  them,  they  seem  to  in- 
clude among  themselves  nearly  all  the  kinds  on  which  Cowper  has  thus 
pleasingly  remarked :  — 


« 


Attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 


Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 

Alike,  yet  various.    Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some. 

And  of  a  wannish  grey  ;  the  willow  such. 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm ; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still. 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun ; 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odours :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

Coiuper's  Tatk^  book  i. 

Of  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  contained  in  my  brief  list  above,  the 
greater  part  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  Malpas,  jun.,  of  Michaelstow  Hall 
gardens,  Ramsey,  near  Harwich ;  who  remarked  that  the  Spanish  or  sweet 
chestnut  is  the  pride  of  all  the  timber  trees  in  that  neighbourhood ;  that 
there  are  most  magnificent  specimens  of  it  existing  thereabouts ;  and  that 
its  wood  is  a  good  deal  used  there,  and  deemed  almost  equally  durable  and 
valuable  with  that  of  the  oak  itself.  Should  correspondents  be  pleased  to 
follow  up  this  subject,  they  will  doubtless  notify,  in  each  coast  neighbour- 
hood on  which  they  may  report,  the  kind  or  kinds  of  tree  or  shrub  which 
thrives  the  most  perfectly ;  and  notice,  in  connection  with  such  instance^ 
the  soil,  and  more  particularly  winds,  which  roost  prevail  there.— «7.  i>. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Formation  of  a  National  Society  for  the  PrO' 
motion  o/*  Arboriculture  suggested;  and  Hints  on  the  Disease 
prevailing  in  Plantations  of  the  Larch  Tree  communicated*  By 
Mr.  James  M unro. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods."    Byron, 

Sir, 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  became  a  constant 
reader  of  this  Magazine :  during  which  period  I  have  often 
had  to  regret  that,  while  communications  tending  to  promote 
the  interests  of  horticulture  have  poured  in  upon  you  from 
every  quarter,  arboriculture  has  seemed  to  be  totally  disre- 
garded. Now,  Sir,  to  what  cause  can  we  attribute  this 
torpitude  of  feeling  toward  this  valuable  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy in  practical  men  ;  as  well  as  in  those  from  whom  better 
things  are  to  be  expected,  the  landowners  ?  The  only  reason 
seems  to  be,  the  want  of  this  great  desideratum,  a  society 
exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  arboriculture :  from  such  an 
institution  much  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  import- 
ant improvements  which  have  been  efiFected  in  our  systems  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  since  the  establishment  of  their 
respective  societies  in  this  country,  and  the  fact,  so  obvious, 
that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  impetus  given  by  these 
societies  to  the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  improvement  in  various 
branches  of  domestic  economy,  make  it  appear  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  a  society  exclusively  for  the  promotion 
of  arboriculture  has  not  been  established  even  years  ago. 
That  a  national  sylvan  society  would  be  productive  of  results 
as  important  as  either  of  the  other  societies  have  been  in 
their  respective  departments,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt :  nay, 
the  high  pitch  to  which  horticulture  and  agriculture  have 
arrived,  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  had  a  more  com-? 
prehensive  means  for  collecting  arboricultural  information 
than  we  at  present  have,  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
many  valuable  hints  from  persons  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  woods;  which  hints,  otherwise,  may  perish  with 
those  who  can  and  would  communicate  them.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  our  planting  interest,  in  point  of  importance, 
stands  next  to  that  of  agriculture:  but  why  it  has  been 
denied  the  benefit  of  a  separate  focus  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  widely  scattered  rays  of  information,  while 
horticulture  has  been  so  long  indulged  with  liiis  advantage, 
is  a  problem  which  I  leave  for  solution  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  who,  in  this  instance,  lose,  and  have  lost,  sight  of 
the  pound  in  search  of  the  peni^y.  There  certainly  can  be  no' 
greater  source  of  enjoyment  to  a  country  gentleman  than  that 
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of  attending  to  his  woods,  and  beholding  them  in  a  prosperous 
and  well-regulated  condition.  When  he  casts  his  eyes  upon 
a  woodland  coeval  with  himself,  and  now  far  upward  sprung, 
while  he,  a  pygmy,  gazes  from  beneath,  to  wide-spread  branches 
"  that  embrown  the  day,"  there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  contem- 
plation which  every  other  pursuit  fails  to  produce.  "  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,"  which  every  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  sylvan  progression  cannot  fail  to  appreciate :  yet, 
with  all  the  allurements  of  which  practical  forestry  is  pos- 
sessed, how  very  few  there  are  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
roost  rational  species  of  enjoyment  I  The  greater  proportion 
of  our  woods,  from  neglect  and  mismanagement,  appear  as  if 
they  belonged  to  nobody.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
nurse  and  nursling  allowed  to  grow  up  together,  locked  in 
«ach  other's  arms,  as'  if  it  were  intended  they  should  never  be 
parted ;  till  the  famished  parent  earth  groans  under  the  cum- 
brous load,  and  the  want  of  air  and  scanty  nourishment 
conspire  to  hurry  on  a  precocious  maturity.  Whence  the  cause 
of  this  neglect  r  I  should  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  want  of  a 
properly  constituted  system  of  management.  Were  I  asked 
for  a  remedy,  I  would  answer,  let  a  national  society  be  formed 
without  delay.  Such  an  institution,  with  royalty  for  its 
patron,  would  call  to  its  aid  such  a  host  of  scientific  and 
practical  men  as  could  not  fail  shortly  to  promulgate  a  system 
of  management  upon  which  wood  proprietors  could  depend, 
and  act  with  safety.  That  such  a  measure  will  soon  force 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  planting  public,  I  have  little 
doubt;  for,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  few 
who  keep  their  woods  in  a  tolerable  state  of  order,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  forester  is  found  without  a  regular 
system,  and  acting  at  random :  the  ill  effects  of  which  are 
yearly  becoming  more  apparent;  and  of  which  a  stronger 
proof  need  not  be  adduced  than  the  actual  condition  which 
our  larch  plantations  are  in  at  the  present  day.  Here  disease 
is  making  alarming  advances ;  and,  if  something  is  not  speedily 
done,  the  probable  consequence  is,  the  extermination  from  our 
soil  of  this  seemingly  degenerated  species. 

In  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  probable  causes  of 
disease  in  the  larch,  I  feel  fully  alive  to  my  inability  to  handle 
a  subject  of  so  grave  importance  as  this  is,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be  considered :  nay,  my  inexperience  might  justify  the 
charge  of  presumption,  were  it  not  that  the  only  aim  which 
I  have  in  view  is,  to  endeavour  to  divert  a  portion  of  that 
flood  of  talent  which  streams  through  the  pages  of  this  Ma- 
gazine, from  the  already  fertilised  fields  of  horticulture,  into 
the   rough  channels  of  the  too  much-neglected  science   of 
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arboriculture :  in  short,  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  able 
arboriculturist  to  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  woods  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration 
what  so  immediately  concerns  their  interests. 

Since  the  introduction  of  larch  to  this  country,  somewhere 
between  1730  and  1740,  I  conceive  that  three  eras  have 
occurred.  First,  the  introduction  of  it;  then  its  occupancy 
of  a  situation  in  the  garden  and  the  shrubbery ;  and,  lastly, 
its  general  use  in  plantations.  The  first  are  what  may 
be  termed  the  original  larches;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
disease  has  not  been  observed  in  any  one  of  them*  Under 
the  second  era,  commencing  about  seventy  years  ago,  the 
hardy  nature  of  the  tree  came  to  be  better  understoodt  At 
this  period,  it  was  partially  diffused  over  the  country  on 
select  spots :  among  these  trees  prevails  the  disease  called 
pumping,  and  it  will  be  found  to  exist,  in  various  degrees  of 
extent,  m  every  district  of  the  country  where  such  plantations 
are*  But  the  most  unfortunate  era  for  larch  seems  to  be  the 
third,  commencing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  mania  for  cheap  and  seedling  planting  spread  over  the 
island.  The  hardy  constitution  of  the  larch  having  been 
fully  ascertained,  it  was  planted  out  from  the  seed-bed  in 
millions,  in  every  soil  and  situation.  Amongst  these  plants  a 
still  more  malignant  distemper  presents  itself,  threatening 
entire  destruction  to  tlie  species.  This  disease  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  canker  in  apple  trees :  first  a  branch  gives  way ; 
then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  point  of  union  with  the 
trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  im- 
peded, and  the  alburnum  is  disposed  in  rather  large  quan- 
tities on  each  side  of  the  affected  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a 
very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance.  In  many  plantations 
of  this  neighbourhood,  few  trees  which  belong  to  what  I  have 
termed  the  third  era  have  escaped.  Here  the  most  partial 
observer  cannot  fail  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
the  health  of  our  larch  plantations,  of  the  different  periods  or 
eras  which  I  have  marked  out,  has  taken  a  decidedly  progres- 
sive turn  for  the  worse :  hence  the  prevalent  idea  diat  larch, 
in  this  country,  has  degenerated  by  continued  seminal  pro- 
creations. 

.  In  the  case  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  which  are  cultivated 
for  fruit  only  without  regard  to  timber,  the  attempt  to  cure 
or  lurrest  the  disease  is  rational;  but  any  attempt  to  cure 
canker  in  larch,  by  external  application,  would,  in  fact,  be  an 
approximation  to  the  labours  of  an  old  public  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Partington.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
prevent ;  which,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  much  easier  than  to 
cure :  and  I  hold  the  opinion,  at  present,  that  prevention  is  far 
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from  hopeless.  This  stage  of  the  subject,  however,  I  reserve  for 
some  future  communication ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  has  been  termed  pumping. 

The  cause  of  pumping,  h'ke  that  of  canker,  I  believe  to 
be  mismanagement  in  cultivation ;  and  though  here,  also,  a 
cure  is  hopeless  where  the  disease  has  established  itself  in  any 
individual  tree,  prevention  is  in  the  power  of  the  assiduous 
planter.  I  have  already  stated,  that,  amongst  the  original 
larches  (that  is,  such  trees  as  were  planted  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  era),  disease  is  unknown.  May 
not  this  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
which  plants  supposed  to  be  of  delicate  constitution  might  re* 
ceive  ?  From  this  circumstance,  there  is  just  reason  to  suppose 
that  great  attention  was  observed ;  that  the  plants  were  trans- 
planted, and,  perhaps,  retransplanted ;  and  not  finally  planted 
out  until  they  had  attained  a  considerable  altitude^  and  were 
in  some  measure  in  possession  of  the  perfecting  capabilities. 
By  means  of  transplanting  and  retransplanting,  previously  to 
the  final  removal,  an  efiectual  check  would  be  given  to  that 
vigorous  growth  so  natural  to  young  trees ;  a  less  extensive 
layer  of  young  wood  would  be  deposited,  such  as  our  short 
and  often  cold  summer  is  capable  of  converting  into  hard 
durable  timber.  What  tends  to  give  these  observations  a 
colouring  of  truth  is  the  fact  (if  my  information  is  correct), 
that  pumping  has  begun  amongst  the  larch  that  were  planted 
in  the  second  era,  about  Dunkeld ;  whilst  the  original  trees 
are  still  perfectly  sound.  It  then  appears  that,  in  this  era, 
the  planters  made  the  first  false  step  aside  from  that  path  of 
cautious  and  guarded  treatment  which  was  observed  by  their 
more  fortunate  predecessors  of  the  former  period.  They 
having  ascertained  that  the  tree  was  more  hardy  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  it  was  planted  out  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  nursery  lines,  one  year  transplanted ;  a  few,  perhaps, 
of  them  from  the  two-years'  seedling-bed.  At  this  tender  age, 
no  check  was  experienced  by  the  plants  at  removal ;  they 
struck  down  their  roots  at  once,  and  rushed  away  in  growm 
with  surprising  rapidity.  The  proprietor,  delighted  at  the 
progress  which  they  made,  calculated  upon  a  rich  harvest  for 
posterity,  little  dreaming  that  decay  had  commenced  the  work 
of  devastation  by  the  very  cause  which  excited  his  fond  an- 
ticipations, a  too  rapid  growth. 

I  have  consulted  practical  men  as  to  disease  in  larch, 
all  of  whom  were  inclined  to  blame  the  soil.*    ^^  Oh !  **  said 

*  **  The  common  larch  is  very  soon  lost  when  planted  above  a  sub- 
stratum of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the  Annan,  wherever  the  slopins 
banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one  composed  of  a  sort  of  red 
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one,  ^^  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  these  trees  pumped :  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  they  grow  at  ail  on  that  cold  wet 
bottom.**  **  Too  dry  a  situation,"  says  another ;  while  a 
third  makes  a  fault  of  the  soil  being  too  rich.  I  suppose, 
these  general  causes  are  assigned  because  they  either  will  not, 
or  cannot,  be  at  the  trouble  of  enquiry.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  with  such  instructors,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if, 
when  first  I  betook  myself  to  forestry,  I  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  soil  doctrine;  but  one  or  two  years*  practice 
convinced  me  that  the  creed  of  the  soil  being  the  sole  cause 
was  untenable.  It  unfortunately  happens  for  this  doctrine, 
that,  in  every  plantation  of  fifty  to  seventy  years*  standing, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  trees  are  not  pumped :  and  I 
myself  have  cut  down  larches  where  one  was  pumped,  and, 
at  not  four  feet  distant,  another  was  cut  down  quite  sound. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  difference  could  exist  here  in  the 
soil,  where  the  roots  of  the  one  must  have  been  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  ?  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  soil 
not  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  larch  may  constitute  one  of 
the  destructive  causes,  when  circumstances  may  have  connected 
it  with  the  others ;  but  that  it  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief, 
cause,  does  not  appear :  for,  either  on  a  bad  soil  they  must  be 
all  pumped,  or,  on  good  soil,  they  must  be  all  sound,  which 
is  not  the  case. 

Is  there  no  ground,  then,  for  supposing  that  an  extensive 
annual  deposit  of  alburnum  has  some  hand  in  the  matter  ? 
If  we  examine  a  larch  tree  that  is  pumped,  when  cut 
down,  we  find  that  it  is  the  growth  of  the  first  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  that  has  given  way :  and,  generally,  the  decay 
extends  to  that  side  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  rings  are 
broadest;  while  the  outer  rings,  that  have  been  formed  of  less 
extensive  deposits,  are  quite  sound.  This  circumstance  comes 
with  considerable  force  against  the  opinion  that  the  sole  cause 
is  the  soil ;  for,  if  this  were  the  fact,  how  is  it  that  the  attack 
is  not  all  over  the  tree  at  once  ?  But,  no :  it  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  growth  of  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  to 
nearly  about  as  many  feet  up  from  the  root;  leaving  the  outer 

sandstone,  shingle,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decay  of  the  tree  is  visible  at 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  internal  decay  commences 
sooner,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk, 
at  the  root,  in  the  wood  bemg  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees  in 
circumference  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  vegetation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  This 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  well.*'  (Sir  WiUiam  Jardine,  in  his  notes 
to  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome,)  —  J,  J), 
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rings  sound,  until  age  brings  about  that  natural  decay  to 
which  every  yegetable  body  is  liable.  From  this,  may  we 
not  conclude  that  it  is  imprudent  to  plant  out  larches  before 
they  shall  have  attained  a  considerable  age  and  size  ?  Or  is 
there  any  thing  irrational  in  the  idea  of  checking  the  vege- 
tative energies  of  larch  in  its  youth  ?  and,  as  it  is  an  exotic, 
compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  climate ; 
that,  by  depositing  a  moderate  annual  layer  for  the  first  ten 
years,  such  as  our  season  can  ripen,  a  firm  and  healthy 
nucleus  for  future  depositions  may  be  secured,  when  the  ca- 
pabilities afforded  by  nature  for  perfecting  the  system  would 
be  developed,  and  the  process  of  formation  completed. 

I  only  farther  observe,  at  present,  that  another  means  of 
promoting  rapid  growth  is  density  of  planting ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  that  of  allowing  plantations  to  grow  up  in  an 
over-crowded  state :  of  the  evil  of  which  every  planter  pro- 
fesses to  be  aware,  and  yet  which  every  planter  is  in  the  habit 
of  too  long  neglecting.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  woods 
should  be  allowed  to  thin  themselves,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Norwegian  forests.  With  trees  indigenous  to  the  country, 
this  may  be  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
be  the  proper  mode  of  treating  exotics.  Besides,  the  greatest 
possible  number,  on  the  smallest  possible  space,  is  certainly 
not  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return,  as 
the  actual  state  of  many  plantations  show :  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  judicious  thinning  in  every  instance,  whether 
the  trees  be  indigenous  or  exotic.  Judicious  management, 
however,  circumstanced  as  we  at  present  are,  need  not  be 
expected.  Individuals  may  recommend  any  system  of  ma^ 
nagement  they  please ;  but,  such  is  the  aversion  which  gen- 
tlemen have  in  general  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  most  worthless 
trees,  that,  unless  a  system  having  the  sanction  of  some  regu- 
larly constituted  body  is  given  them,  they  will  never  have 
confidence  to  act.  Here,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  a  national 
sylvan  society. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Brechin  Nursery,  June,  18SS.  James  Munro. 

Me.  E.  Murphy  has  offered,  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  295—298., 
some  remarks  which  may  be  read  with  advantage,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Munro's  valuable  communication ;  as  may 
a  paper  in  the  Quart,  Joum.  of  Agr.  for  September  last,  on 
the  subject,  by  our  correspondent  G.  I.  T.,  the  author  of  the 
Dom.  Gard.  Man.  We  recommend  both  to  Mr.  Munro,  and 
hope  that,  after  reading  them,  he  will  continue  his  communi- 
cations to  us  on  this  important  subject.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  X.    On  training  the   Oak  Tree^  so  as  to  produce  curved 
Timber^ for  Use  in  the  Construction  of  Ships.    By  Mr.  James 

MUNRO. 

Sir, 

The  superiority,  in  point  of  durability,  of  such  oak  as  is 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  over  that  which  is 
grown  on  richer  soils  and  in  warmer  climates,  is  generally 
admitted;  and  this  superiority  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  attributing  it  to  the  slow  (so  slow  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible) accumulation  of  vegetable  fibre;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inferiority  of  the  oak  of  milder  climates  is  a 
consequence  of  a  condition  of  growth  the  reverse  of  this.  * 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  an  unalterable  law  in  the  appointed 
economy  of  vegetable  bodies,  from  the  mushroom,  the  child  of 
a  night,  to  the  tree  that  has  braved  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters,  that  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  the  form- 
ation shall  be  the  durability  of  the  substance  formed ;  and  so 
will  it  be  with  any  particular  species,  according  as  the  form- 
ation of  its  substance  is,  by  a  variation  of  treatment,  hastened 
or  retarded. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart,  in  his  able  reifutation  of  the  <<  mucking 
system,"  says  that  *^  the  Scottish  mountain  oak  seldom  rises 
to  a  fifth  part  of  the  English  tree."  Such  an  assertion,  firom 
such  an  authority,  is  certainly  ill  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  that  species  of  tree  from  which  we  derive  our 
national  bulwarks ;  particularly  as  there  is  not  a  very  great 
difference,  in  the  degree  of  temperature,  between  the  low 
country  and  some  of  the  highland  glens*  Those  who  are 
aware  of  this,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  have  read  Sir 
H.  Steuarfs  statement,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they  should 
form  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  oak,  regarding 
its  cultivation  as  a  forest  tree,  or  entirely  overlook  its 
merits  for  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  coppice  bush.  Un- 
fortunately, there  remains  no  living  specimen  of  what  Scot- 
land was  capable  of  producing.  Ever  a  prey  to  external 
as  well  as  internal  foes,  her  primeval  forests  were,  in  the 
course  of  her  long  and  destructive  wars,  either  given  to  the 
flames  by  the  enemy,  or  they  fell  by  the  wasting  hand  of 
time.     Yet,  in  absence  of  these,  there  are  records  that  prove 

*  Might  not  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot  be  traced  to  this  source  ?  Since 
the  attacks  of  the  rot  are  partial»it  m^ht  be  worth  while  to  learn  whether 
the  planks  infected  with  the  rot  were  taken  fix>m  the  heart  of  the  loff ;  for, 
as  such  planks  wouId»  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  the  earlier-tormed 
layers  of  woody  matter,  this  would,  in  consequence  of  having  been  de- 
posited in  large  quantities,  be  more  porous  in  the  grain,  and  therefore  less 
duraUe,  than  the  layers  more  recently  formed. 
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sufficiently  that  Scotland,  m  ancient  times,  reared  oaks  of  no 
inconsiderable  stature;  and  the  huge  logs  of  black  oak 
which  are  to  be  found  buried  in  the  mosses  [peat  bogs]  afford 
a  clear  demonstration  that  oak  fit  for  naval  purposes  may  be 
reared  in  Scotland.  The  necessity  and  vast  importance  of 
having  a  large  and  regular  supply  of  curved  wood  for  naval 
architecture  must  strike  every  one  who  possesses  a  British 
heart.  I  dare  not  say  it  is  a  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  landlord,  nor  can  I  say  how  it  is,  yet  true  it 
is,  that  there  is  not  an  estate  in  the  country  whereon  oak 
trees,  to  any  considerable  extent,  have  been  planted,  or  kept 
in  training,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  trees  required  in  building 
a  ship  should  be  of  the  curved  kind ;  but  well-formed  curves, 
or  knees  as  they  are  called,  are  often  difficult  to  be  found  in 
sufficient  number.  To  relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  a 
system  of  training  ought  to  be  commenced  by  which  the 
requisite  quantity  of  knees  required  for  a  whole  future  navy 
might,  to  a  certainty,  be  all  put  into  form  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  or  three  at  the  most. 

If  the  honour  of  developing  such  a  system  have  been 
reserved  for  me,  I  shall  certainly  think  myself  singularly  for- 
tunate :  but,  alas  !  the  thing  is  surely  too  simple  in  its  nature, 
and  too  obviously  efficient,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  had  the  charge  of  the 
naval  forests.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  here  proceed  with  the 
developement ;  and  should  the  same  mode  be  already  in 
practice,  you  have  only  to  suppress  this  paper :  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  I  consider  the  method  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  forest  commissioners. 

In  or  about  the  same  year  that  I  made  my  experiment  in 
preparing  large  trees,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  notice 
[in  p.  217.]  with  approbation,  I  selected  a  few  oaks,  in  a 
thin  well-aired  plantation,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  : 
I  had  their  heads  taken  oflT,  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare  pole 
seven  feet  in  height*  This  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  months,  that  the  stools  might  have  the  full  advantage 
of  the  first  effi^rts  of  the  returning  spring.  I  watched  with 
great  attention  as  the  spring  advanced ;  and  toward  the  latter 
end  of  May  the  stools  sent  out,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the 
bark  thousands  of  young  shoots.  I  made  choice  of  four  of 
the  strongest  shoots,  situated  at  right  angles ;  the  remainder 
of  the  numerous  brotherhood  was  rubbed  off.  From  the 
strength  of  the  stools  these  four  remaining  shoots  made  con- 
siderable progress,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  them  trained 
out  horizontdly,  ais  represented  in  the  outline.    {Jig*  128.) 
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Ot  The  trunk,  or  itooL  b,  A  bianch  lo  cut  in  ac  to  produce  an  acute  knee  at  Iti  extremity. 

e,  A  branch  with  the  natural  curve. 

df  The  upright  poats  to  which  the  branchet  were,  with  nails  and  shreds,  pinned  down  to  the  form. 

This  experiment^  owing  to  my  having  to  take  my  departure 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  was  left  entirely  to  nature, 
so  that  I  am  unprepared  to  say  what  the  result  may  be. 
This,  however,  I  consider  of  but  little  consequence,  as  the 
practical  result  is  as  certain  as  the  celebrated  method  of 
making  an  egg  stand  upon  the  small  end.  Had  these 
trees  continued  under  my  care,  it  was  my  intention  to  train 
the  shoots  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  out  from  the 
trunk,  when  I  would  have  given  a  natural  or  an  acute  curve 
as  fancy  might  direct.  Upon  a  tree  trained  upon  this  prin- 
ciple six  to  eight  knees  could  be  grown ;  and,  what  is  of  no 
small  importance,  they  can  be  put  into  the  form  required 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Munro. 
Brechin  Nursery^  August  5.  183S. 


Art.  XL  A  Notice  of  the  Species  of  Pines  added  to  the  Pinetum 
at  DropmorCi  and  of  some  sh&wy  Species  of  Jlofjoering  Plants 
•svhich  decorate  the  Garden  there.  By  Mr.  Philip  Frost,  Head 
Gardener  at  Dropmore. 

Sir, 
I   SEND  you,   according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  you 
when  here,  a  list  of  the  new  species  of  pines  which  have  been 
added  to  our  pinetum  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  it  in  your  Vol.  III.  p.  263.  to  268. :  — 
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Phius  Lambertamui.         JPhins  nigricans.  Cednis  Deodara, 

tezifblia.  Pichta  Fischer.  Also  an  unknown  spe- 

L'laveano.  ponderdsa.  cies,   sent    here    for 

monticola.  Sabinu^na.  Deoddra, 

ffrdndis.  SabintaTuz  var.  Araucdria       [Altfngta] 

nispftnica.  Qenrdidna,  Cimninghkmt. 

am&bilis.  n6bilis.  Ddmmara  australis. 

I  shall  also  give  you  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  new  and 
beautiful  plants  which  we  bed  out,  group,  or  otherwise  apply 
for  the  decoration  of  the  out-door  garden  during  summer. 

Werbena  venbsa  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  gar- 
den when  planted  out  in  a  bed ;  and  we  have  a  bed  of  plants 
of  it  arranged  by  the  side  of  a  bed  of  Ferb^na  ^hamsedrifolia, 
and  the  abundant  blossoms  of  the  two,  those  of  each  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  unlike  those  of  its  neighbour,  supply  superb  masses 
of  colour,  mutually  relieved  and  enhanced  in  splendour  by 
the  striking  contrast  of  the  colours  of  the  two.  ^erb^na 
venosa  may  be  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings  inserted  under 
a  hand  glass,  or  in  a  frame  with  a  little  heat.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  throwing  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the 
root,  which  soon  make  a  good  thick  bed.  Any  light  soil 
suits  it. 

Verbena  Sabini  ?  is  quite  a  new  plant  here.  I  am  preparing 
for  a  bed  next  season.  It  is  a  procumbent  and  delicate  little 
plant,  well  adapted  for  beds,  or  to  hang  over  the  sides  of 
flower  baskets. 

Nterembh-gisL  phcenicea  is  also  a  fine  plant  for  grouping 
into  bedsi  but  should  not  be  planted  thick^  or  it  becomes 
too  much  crowded. 

Nicotxkviik  hngiflbra  is  a  beautiful  plant  to  stand  singly  in 
borders.  It  grows  three  feet  high,  and  produces  a  mass  of 
large  white  flowers,  which  close  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Its  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn ;  and,  if 
the  plants  arising  from  them  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  green* 
house,  they  will  flower  earlier  and  finer  than  if  not  sown 
until  the  spring. 

CalandrinisL  grandiflbra  is  also  an  eligible  plant  for  borders. 
It  attains  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  very  showy* 

Salpigldssisj  the  species  qfy  do  well  here,  treated  after  the 
same  manner. 

Argemone  grandiflbra  is  also  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
borders. 

A  great  many  plants  are  naturalised  throtighottt  the  woods 
here ;  and  it  will  be  my  study  to  scatter  all  the  seeds  I  caa 
procure,  in  every  wild  part,  which,  if  they  grow>  will  eventu- 
ally supply  great  pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  traveller* 
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This  might  be  done  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  every  place. 

Clumps  ^Plants  of  the  Tuberose  I  have  this  year  planted 
clumps  of  bulbs  of  the  tuberose  (Polianthes  tuberosa  Z^), 
which  are  now  remarkably  fine,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
In  planting  them,  I  prepared  a  hole  four  feet  deep,  and  filled 
it  up  three  feet  with  well  decomposed  manure,  and  one  foot 
of  turfy  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  They  are  ad- 
mired by  every  observer,  as  being  the  finest  they  have  ever 
seen* 

If  my  observations  prove  of  any  service  to  you,  I  shall  feel 
much  pleasure  in  having  forwarded  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Philip  Frost. 
Dropmore^  September  2.  183S. 


Botanists  are  not  agreed  upon  either  the  generic  or  specific  relations 
of  the  beautiful  plant  called,  above,  Nierembergia  phoenicea ;  and,  con- 
sequently, are  not  agreed  upon  either  its  generic  or  specific  name.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  the  number  of  Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine  for  Dec.  1831 
(see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  21.),  has,  in  t.3113.,  where  he  has  given  a 
figure  and  description  of  the  plant,  denominated  it  Salpigl6ssis  mtegri- 
f51ia«  No  plant  can,  in  habit,  be  well  more  unlike  any  species  of  Sal- 
pigl68si8  under  oresent  cultivation  in  our  gardens  ^  and  if  the  characters 
of  habit  are  of  that  value  which  Dr.  Lindley's  separation  of  the  genus 
L6wtti  from  the  ^enus  Rosa,  by  means  of  them  alone,  assigns  to  them, 
6ajLpigl6ssis  integriBlia  Hooker  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  Salpigl6ssis  at  all. 
In  Sweet's  BriUsh  Flower-Garden  for  December,  1832, 1. 172.,  there  is  pub- 
lished a  figure  of  that  elegant  little  green-house  plant,  Nierembergia  gra- 
cilis, with  a  description  of  it  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  who  aj^sends  to  the 
description  a  notice  of  the  close  relationship  subsisting  between  the  genera 
8alpi^6s8is,  Nierembergia,  and  Petunia,  more  particularly  between  the 
latter  two,  and  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  plant  which  Dr.  Hooker  has 
denominated  SalpigMssis  integrifdlia is  rather  a  species  o£ Petunia;  and  he 
there  proposes  to  call  it  Petunia  phoenicea.  As  the  plant,  in  habit  of 
growth,  ioliage,  inflorescence,  calyx,  seed-vessel,  and  punctulate  seeds, 
closely  resembles  the  Petunia  nyctaginiflora,  although  it  nas  not,  like  that, 
a  long  slender  tube  to  its  corolla,  it  would  seem  natural  to  deem  it  a  species 
of  Petunia  ;  and,  were  this  determined  on,  the  epithet  phoenicea,  express- 
ive of  the  rich  colour  of  the  plant's  blossoms,  would  seem  to  be  a  not 
unsuitable  one.  In  some  gardens  the  plant  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Petunia  int^rifolia ;  but,  if  the  plant  be  received  as  a  Petunia,  the  epithet 
integrifdlia  does  not  distinguish  it  firom  the  P.  nyctaginifldra,  whicn  has 
abo  entire  leaves ;  although,  while  the  plant  was  considered  a  species  of 
8alpigl6s8is,  the  term  integrifdlia  did  sufficiently  express  the  plant's  dis- 
tinctness fi*om  the  species  of  Salpigl6ssis  previously  in  cultivation,  whose 
leaves  have  margins  more  or  less  divided.  However,  in  Sweet's  British 
Flower'Garden  for  June,  1833, 1. 193.,  Mr.  D.Don,  who  has  there  supplied 
a  figure  and  description  of  this  plant,  has  proposed  to  include  the  genus 
Petunia  in  the  genus  Nieremberaia,  and  has  accordingly  published  the 
present  plant  under  the  name  of  Nieremb^rgta  phoenicea;  a  name  indi- 
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cative  of  affinities  whose  existence  botanists  seem  disposed  to  dispiite; 
for  Dr.  Hooker  has  already,  so  early  as  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
August,  1833,  t.  3256.,  expressed  his  dissent  from  them. 

whatever  name  be  determined  on  for  this  plant,  it  is,  past  a  question, 
one  of  the  loyeliest  showiest  ornaments  of  the  hardy  garden  which  are 
yet  in  cultivation.  In  p.  107. 1  have  remarked,  that,  on  Sept.  3.  1832, 1 
learned,  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  '*  that  a  blossom  or  blos- 
soms of  it  had  there  been  just  previously  impregnated  [at  least  the  impreg- 
nation  had  been  attempted]  with  the  pollen  of  Petunia  nyctaginiflora."  On 
August  13.  1833, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  a 
bed  of  plants  of  the  Petunia  {or  NierembergtVi)  phoenlcea,  and  was  told, 
on  enquiry,  that  part  of  these  plants  were  from  the  seeds  of  the  impreg- 
nated blossoms,  and  that  no  obvious  variation  had  resulted.  Nothing 
could  in  splendour  exceed  this  bed :  all  the  branches  of  all  the  plants  were 
horizontally  decumbent,  and,  from  the  nearness  of  the  plants,  crossed  and 
interlaced  each  other  so  as  to  perfectly  cover  the  ground  from  sight;  while 
every  branch  was  a  wreath  of  blossoms ;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
wreaths  was,  as  it  were,  a  bed  or  bank,  or,  if  you  will,  a  carpet,  of  rich  rosy 
purple ;  relieved,  enriched,  enlivened,  by  the  garniture  of  the  numerous  fuU 

freen  healthy  leaves,  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  blossoms  themselves, 
t  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  saw  this  bed ;  when,  superbly  beautiful 
as  it  then  was,  I  was  told  that  it  was  still  more  so  in  the  middle  of  a  mildly 
sunn^  day.  The  bed,  I  should  think,  was  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  length,  by  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  in  breadth :  the  soil  was,  I  think,  a  sandy  loam ;  at  all  events,  a  soil  not 
over  moist.  At  the  base  of  the  front  wall,  which  has  a  southern  aspect,  of 
the  cottage  in  which  I  reside,  I  planted,  in  the  end  of  April,  or  early  m  May, 
out  of  a  pot,  a  rather  small  plant  of  this  Petunia  (Nieremb^rgui)  phoeniceay 
which  I  obtained  of  Mr.  Dennis,  Chelsea,  who  had  struck  it  from  a  cutting 
in  the  preceding  winter,  or  early  part  of  spring,  and  had,  up  to  that  time, 
kept  it  in  a  green-house.  From  the  time  or  my  planting  it  until  now  (Sep- 
tember 10.),  it  has  grown  and  flowered  incessantly,  and  will,  doubtless,  con-i 
tinue  doing  so  till  the  firost  prevent  it :  it  is  trained  over  the  fisice  of  the 
house-wall,  and  has  been  very  much  admired  by  passers  by,  especially  for 
the  last  two  months,  as  its  extent,  and  the  number  of  its  flowers,  through 
the  course  of  this  time,  have  rendered  it  very  conspicuous  and  striking : 
the  plant  now  measures  more  than  4  f);.  in  height,  by  about  34  ft.  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Maund,  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  mentions  a  plant  which  is 
trained  to  a  wall  in  his  garden,  and  has  attained  a  still  greater  extent ; 
and,  in  a  letter  dated  Bromsgrove,  Sept.  9.,  remarks :  —  **  It  is  now  10  ft. 
wide,  and  7^  ft.  high,  regularly  covering  the  whole  space,  and  bearing 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  expanded  blossoms :  it  is  quite  a  purple 
blaze."  It  seeds  but  sparingly,  as  out  of  every  thirty  flowers  certainly 
not  more  than  one  is  followed  by  a  seed-vessel  and  seeds.  Petunia 
hyctaginifldra  is  in  the  same  condition.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
sow  the  seed^  as  soon  as  ripe,  to  force  them  by  artificial  heat  to  grow  im-* 
mediately  (without  this,  they  might,  perhaps,  Ue  dormant  in.  the  soil  until 
next  sprmg),  and  to  pot  off  the  plants  which  may  arise  from  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  green-house  through  the  winter,  for  planting  out  early  next  spring, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  during  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  It 
seems  generally  admitted  that  fdants  of  it  from  seeds  produce  larger  flowers 
than,  and  are  preferable  to,  plants  raised  from  cuttings :  and,  as  the  flowers 
on  my  trained  plant  are  not  so  fine  as  those  on  the  prostrate  plants  at 
Chiswick,  the  prostrate  posture  would  seem  the  more  congenial  of  the 
two.  Perhaps  a  row  of  plants  grown  in  an  open  part  of  a  garden  between 
a  double  row  of  neat  wire  hurdles  would  have  a  fine  effect:  their  branches 
would  be  kept  up  by,  and  might  be  woven  withinside,  the  bars  of  the 
hurdles ;  and  thus  the  flowers  of  the  plants  would  be  displayed  on  both 
sides  of,  and  all  over,  the  floral  hedge  or  bank  thus  formed. 
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Nicoti^fux  lon^dra  Coo.  is  commended  b^  Mr.  Frost,  above,  for  its 
beauty.  Nicottana  p^sica  lAndL  deserves  like  commendation :  a  large 
group  of  plants  of  the  latter  was  very  abundant  in  large  white  and,  seen 
collectivdy,  show^  iowers,  in  the  afternoon  of  August  13.  1833,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden :  I  say  afternoon,  because  the  flowers  of  the 
tobaccos  are  usually  less  beautiful  under  a  midday  sun  than  in  the  evening 
and  the  morning,  when,  moreover,  they  efiuse  a  pleasant  odour.  Of  both 
Nicottana  longiflora  Cav,  and  N.  p^sica  lAndl,  a  notice  was  given  in  the 
last  Number,  p.  487. 

CakmdrinkL  groTidi/ldra,  A  fine  bed  of  plants  of  this  species  was  beautiful 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1832. 
The  flowers  of  the  species  of  this  genus  most  display  their  beauty  in  the 
heat  and  bright  light  of  the  midday  sun.  Calandrfnia  specidsa  Lmdl,,  a 
description  of  whose  charms,  and  dvecdons  for  cultivating  it,  are  in  the  last 
Numbier,  p.  485.,  quoted  from  Dr.  Lindley,  is  there  shown  to  be  an  eligible 
species,  although  a  much  smaller  one,  for  die  same  purposes  of  floral  deco^ 
ration.  —  t/.  2>. 


Aat.  Xn.  A  Mode  of  preserving  the  greatest  Number  of  Pelar' 
goniums  and  other  Kinds  of  Green-house  Plants  through  the 
Winter^  in  the  least  possible  Space.  By  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie, 
Gardener  to  Robert  Lowis,  £sq«,  of  Wester  Plean. 

Sir, 

Gardeners  are,  in  the  spring,  oflen  at  great  trouble  in  col- 
lecting a  number  of  cuttings  of  green-house  plants,  especially 
of  pelargooiums ;  and,  after  these  have  struck,  and  the  plants 
thus  formed  have  flowered  through  the  summer,  they  must, 
when  autumn  has  drawn  near  its  close,  be  put  into  some 
place  of  safety  for  the  winter.  At  those  places  where  there 
b  not  proper  accommodation  for  them,  the  gardeners,  having 
-a  regard  for  the  plants  they  have  reared,  are  often  much 
perplexed  in  bringing  them  through  the  winter.  In  con- 
sequence, when  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  the  plants 
must  be  transplanted  from  the  borders  into  pots,  and  after 
the  knife  has  been  used  freely  upon  them,  they  are  often 
crowded  together  in  ill-lighted  rooms  and  other  out-houses, 
where  they  can  scarcely  draw  their  breath,  and  where  num- 
bers of  them  die;  and  those  which  survive  the  winter  are 
few  and  ill-&voured.  To  endeavour  to  remedy  this  evil  is 
the  object  of  this  paper.     The  plan  is  a  very  simple  one. 

About  the  time  at  which  green-house  plants  are  taken 
from  the  borders,  go  over  them,  and  take  off  what  cuttings 
they  can  spare  (some  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  the 
most  of);  then  take  pots  about  eight  or  nine  inches'  diameter, 
put  twenty  or  thirty  cuttings  in  each,  and  plunge  the  pots 
up  to  the  rim  in  a  hot-bed  which  has  but  a  slight  hiep^t;  cover 
the  pots  of  cuttings  with  hand<^glasses,  or  a  small  frame,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  cuttings  will  have  emitted  roots.  They 
may  remain  there  as  long  as  the  weather  is  mild.     When 
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the  frost  sets  in,  remove  them  to  a  room,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  cold,  A  small  win- 
dow, with  a  shelf  in  the  centre,  will  contain  200  plants.  If 
the  same  window  were  employed  for  holding  full-sized  plants, 
two  common-sized  pelargoniums  would  fill  it.  In  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  plant  each  rooted  cutting  in  a 
small  pot,  and  put  them  into  any  sheltered  situation  until 
the  season  be  fit  for  transplanting  them  in  the  open  air.  By 
this  method  a  supply  of  young  plants  may  from  year  to  year 
be  obtained,  with  scarcely  any  trouble. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


r£T£R  Mackenzie. 


Stirlingshire^  April  22.  1833. 


Art.  XIIL     On  Coping  for  Garden  Walls,    By  Mr.  Archibald 

GORRIE. 

Sir, 
In  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  (§  1557.)  it  is  very 
justly  observed,  that  "  it  is  not  settled  among  gardeners 
whether  the  coping"  of  garden  walls  "should  project  at  all;" 
and  many  feasible  arguments  have  been  adduced  why  they 
should  not.  The  are  said  to  look  clumsy  if  far  projected,  to 
harbour  vermin,  to  prevent  genial  shpwers  from  refreshing 
the  foli^e :  and  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  may  be  very 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
garden  walls  are  generally  built  for  affording  a  higher  temper- 
ature in  order  to  raise  the  finer  fruits,  natives  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. It  is  also  well  known  that  the  earth  radiates  heat  in 
the  night-time,  and  under  a  clear  and  still  atmosphere ;  as  any 
substance  which  intercepts  the  escape  of  such  radiated  heat 
into  the  blue  expanse  adds  considerably  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature  on  the  lower  side  of  that  substance  com- 
pared with  that  indicated  on  its  upper  sur&ce.  Whether 
this  proceeds  from  the  "  frigorific  rays,"  being  arrested  in 
their  downward  course,  according  to  some  who  insist  that 
cold  is  a  body,  or  from  radiated  heat  arrested  and  returned 
to  the  earth's  surface  by  projected  coping  or  other  substance ; 
be  the  cause  which  or  what  it  may,  few,  I  believe,  of  my 
brethren,  in  this  intellectual  age,  are  so  unscientific  as  to 
deny  the  result.  If  any  such  there  be,  I  must  beg  to  refer 
them  to  An  Essay  on  Dew^  by  Dr.  Wells  (p.  252 — ^254.),  or 
to  your  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardenings  3d  edit.  §  1206.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that,  in  clear  and  calm  nights,  projecting  copings  preserve  a 
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greater  degree  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  and  border 
immediately  under  that  coping,  and  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  favour  of  a  projected  cope  may  vary  from  four 
to  eleven  degrees,  according  to  circumstances,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  in  this  variable  and  cold  climate  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  projecting  cope  should  not  be  re- 
jected. This  granted,  the  question  now  occurs,  how  are  its 
objectionable  parts  to  be  done  away  with  ?  The  expense  of 
an  eighteen-inch  projecting  cope  is  of  itself  no  joke,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  estimate  for  building  a  new  garden  wall 
where  flag-stones  are  at  a  distance ;  and,  after  that  expense 
has  been  incurred,  there  is  an  appearance  of  gloom  and 
heaviness,  ill  adapted  to  the  light  and  natural  appearance 
which  should  always  characterise  the  garden. 

I  have  long  observed  the  advantage  to  peach  trees  of  a 
coping  formed  by  the  ample  leaves  of  the  fig,  compared  with 
others  not  under  such  protection.  This,  some  years  since,  in- 
duced me  to  turn  my  attention  in  quest  of  some  ornamental 
plant  which  might  be  trained  on  a  light  trellis  from  the 
ground  upward  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  right  angles  from 
the  wall,  and  occupying  the  same  breadth  across  the  border 
as  the  trellised  projection  at  top ;  the  supporting  trellises  to 
stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  peach  and  other 
tender  fruit  trees,  or  at  equal  distances  from  their  stems. 
The  plant  I  have  fixed  on,  and  planted  for  that  purpose,  is 
the  double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  of  which  (thanks  to 
W.  Martin,  amateur  florist,  Dundee)  we  now  possess  so 
many  beautiful  and  elegant  varieties.  Its  rapid  growth 
points  it  out  as  giving  effect  in  the  shortest  time ;  its  decidu- 
ous nature  leaves  both  projecting  and  side  trellises  open  in 
winter,  to  admit  of  the  larvae  (grubs)  and  ova  (eggs)  of  insects 
being  swept  off  by  the  broom,  or  subjected  to  the  chilling 
blasts  of  December ;  and  exposes  the  young  wood  to  the  full 
play  of  the  wind,  at  a  season  when  cold  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and 
promotes  the  future  rapid  energy  of  vegetation  in  spring. 

The  leaves  of  this  rose  tree  expand  early  in  spring,  when 
their  aid  is  wanted  in  exposed  situations ;  and,  where  plants 
of  it  are  trained  on  side  trellises,  they  contribute  to  produce 
a  calm  serenity  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  while  those  on  the 
projecting  trellis  become  sufliciently  close  for  repelling  ter- 
restrial radiated  heat,  and  throwing  it  back  on  the  wall  and 
border:  thus,  in  both  instances,  contributing  towards  the 
protection  of  the  tender  blossom,  and  the  setting  and  matur- 
ing of  the  fruit.  The  force  of  dashing  rains  is  modified  by 
the  projecting  cope,  while  they  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the 

foliage  in  gentle  and  refreshing  showers,  as  filtered  through 
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the  projecting  live  vegetable  cope ;  a  cope  which  can  easily 
be  rendered  close  or  open,  according  to  the  wish  or  fancy  of 
the  gardener;  and  which,  in  point  of  taste,  utility,  cheapness, 
and  elegance,  can  never  be  matched  by  the  clumsy  projections 
of  wood  or  stone.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Archibald  Gorrie. 
Annat  Gardens^  July  1 7.  1 83S. 

The  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  branches  of  a  plant  of 
the  Virginian  creeper  (Ampel6psis  Aederacea  Jlfr.)*  n<^w  in 
sight,  are  festooning  the  arms  of  a  pear  tree,  from  which  the 
extremities  of  some  of  the  creeper's  branches  depend  in  ver- 
dant garlands  to  the  ground,  and  thus,  in  outline,  form  a 
tasteful  bower,  suggest  the  question,  might  not  this  very 
rapidly  and  most  extensively  growing  shrub,  abundant  in 
ample  deep  green  shading  leaves  in  summer,  ^^  in  scarlet 
honours  bright  in  autumn,"  and  leafless  in  winter ;  and  far- 
dier,  fastening,  by  its  clasping  tendrils,  its  own  branches  to 
the  trellis  over  which  they  may  be  led,  be  used,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  or  other  plants 
as  eligible,  to  serve  the  same  umbrageous  office?  —  c7.  2>. 
August  27.  1833. 


Art.  XIV.     On  the  Advantage  of  grotoing  Pine^apple  Plants  in 
Pots  made  mth  Holes  in  their  Sides.    By  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Sir, 
About  forty  years  ago  I  was  a  grower  of  pine-apple  plants, 
and  observing  that  those  plants  throve  the  best  whose  roots 

frew  out  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  tan,  I  was  led  to 
ave  a  few  pots  made  with  eight  holes  in  the  sides  of  each, 
to  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  run  out  at  into  the  tan.  These 
holes  were  made  at  equal  distances,  about  the  circumference 
of  my  finger,  round  the  pot,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
from  the  top;  but  by  some  cause  or  other  my  growing 
of  pines  was  discontinued  at  that  time,  and  until  February 
last,  when  I  again  became  a  grower  of  pines  for  my  own 
table,  and  again  used  the  pots  which  had  Iain  by  so  many 
years.  The  advantage  of  these  pots  over  any  other  became 
then  very  apparent,  both  by  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and 
the  quickness  of  their  growth.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them 
were  nearly  white.  I  measured  the  length  of  a  root  of  the 
plants  when  they  were  moved  the  other  day,  and  found  it 
above  a  foot  long,  although  broken  off.  It  appeared  to  have 
run  many  feet  mto  the  tan,  if  it  did  not  reach  the  bed  of 
leaves  under  the  tan,  which  I  suspect  it  did. 
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'  It  appears  to  me,  from  this  little  experiment,  thieit,  where 
leaves  are  used  instead  of  tan,  the  pits  will  not  require  to  be 
turned  more  than  once  a  year ;  for  where  the  roots  are  grown 
for  into  the  leaves,  the  plants  will  thrive,  although  there  be 
but  little  heat  in  the  bed,  because  they  will  have  all  the 
advantage  of  it;  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  roots  are 
confined  within  the  pots.  That  a  pine  plant  will  grow  much 
faster  and  stronger,  and  will  not  require  to  be  shifted  into 
other  pots  so  often  as  is  generally  done ;  that  such  large  pots, 
namely,  13  in.  wide  in  the  clear  withinside  at  the  top,  and 
IS  in.  deep  in  the  inside,  will  not  be  wanted;  that  more 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  row ;  and  that  fruit  equally  large 
and  good-flavoured  may  be  grown  in  much  smaller  pots  than 
those  which  are  now  generally  used ;  —  these  are  no  small 
advantages*  All  my  pots,  both  little  and  great,  are  now 
made  in  this  manner;  and  next  summer  I  hope  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  it. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  hint  has  been  used  by  any  pine- 
growers,  although  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  put  in  practice ; 
therefore  I  am  induced  to  take  the  liberty  to  submit  it  to  you, 
that,  if  it  be  worth  knowing,  it  may  be  made  public  through 
your  Magazine,  for  the  advantage  of  your  many  pine-growing 
friends.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Hawkins. 
Cosford^  Godalmingf  Swrey^  Aug.  27*  1833. 


Art.  XV.  The  Results  of  an  Instance  of  grovoing  the  Cucumber 
and  the  Melon  in  [^Heath  Mould  or*]  Bog  Earth.  By  Mr. 
James  Figgans. 

Sir, 
I  PUT  up  my  frames  in  February  with  dung  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  a  two-light  frame  with  bog 
e&rth  [heath  mould],  which  I  had  never  seen  done,  anti- 
cipating, however,  but  little  the  result.  When  the  bed  was 
made  up,  I  put  nine  inches  of  bog  earth,  as  taken  from  the 
field,  into  it,  and  when  the  heat  had  arisen,  I  drew  the  earth 
into  two  heaps,  one  under  each  light,  to  receive  the  plants, 
and  then  introduced  a  little  more  earth  into  the  frame.  I 
put  plants  of  cucumber  under  one  light,  and  of  melon  under 

*  In  Vol.VII.  p.  285. 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  term  bog  earth 
would^naturally  imply  that  dense,  sodden,  coagulate,  moorish  soil  which 
bogs,  morasses,  and  swamps  usually  supply;  and  that  the  dry,  mixedly 
sandy,  easily  separable  mould  met  with  on  heaths,  and  in  which  the  species 
of  heath  fJ&rica)  delight  to  grow,  would  be  far  more  appropriately  deno- 
minated it  termed  heath  mould. — J.D, 
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the  other.  The  plants,  both  of  cocumber  and  melon,  ran 
yery  fast,  and  were  very  strong,  and  both  produced  a  very 
fine  crop ;  but  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attentbn  to  the 
number  of  fruit.  As  I  possessed  one  seed  of  cucumber, 
which  I  had  received  as  a  very  fine  kind,  and  which  I  was,  m 
consequence,  anxious  to  propagate,  I  introduced  it  into  the 
side  oi  the  heap  upon  which  were  the  other  cucumber  plants, 
to  which  I  applied  my  knife  freely  when  the  plants  firom  the 
one  seed  began  to  run.  At  the  same  time  I  planted  in  the 
heap  under  the  other  light,  one  seed  of  the  King  William 
melon ;  and  when  the  plants  from  these  two  seeds  began  to 
meet,  I  used  the  knife  to  the  plant  of  the  melon  until  I  had  left 
but  one  vine,  upon  which  I  had  one  melon  of  9  lbs.  weight. 
Of  the  produce  of  the  cucumber  seed  I  annex  you  a  list:  ^— 


Nuniber. 
1. 

Length. 
24  b. 

11  in. 

Number. 
11. 

Length. 

17  in. 

Circumference 
9  in. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

21 
19 
18 

lOJ 
lOi 
10 

12. 
13. 
14. 

17 
16 
15 

8 
8i 

6. 

18 
18 

lOi 
10 

15. 
16. 

14 
13 

8 
8 

7. 
9. 

184 
19J 
18 

lOi 

H 

9 

17. 
18. 
19. 

14 
13 
10 

7 

10. 

18 

9 

20. 

8 

7 

The  fr2tme  was  only  once  lined  with  fresh  dung,  and  that 
previously  to  these  two  seeds  being  put  in.  I  found  that  the 
bog  earth  required  more  water  by  about  one  third.  I  pro- 
pose continuing  the  use  of  the  bog  earth  this  season,  and,  if 
agreeable  to  you,  will  communicate  the  result.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  the  fruit  was  of  a  good  quality. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Figgans. 
Craigie  House^  Ayr^  May  17.  183S. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  learn  the  result  from  our  corre« 
spondent,  and  to  hear  from  him  on  other  subjects.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XVI.     Short  Communications* 

Gardens  for  the  Use  of  Pensiojiers^  Sfc. —  In  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  philosophical  history  of  hypochondriasis 
and  hysteria,  in  the  23d  number  of  the  Foreign  QwMerly 
Review  for  July,  1833,  is  the  following  passage  (p.  117.) :  — 

<<  It  is  some  disappointment  to  a  humane  person  to  find, 
that,  of  all  men  who  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  none 
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exceed  in  the  quantity  of  their  gnimbling,  and  in  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  wrong  side  of  things,  and  in  a  proclivity 
[propensity]  to  hypochondriacal  imaginations,  the  old  pen- 
sioners of  the  army  and  the  navy  at  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich, Placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  but  deprived  of  all 
motive  to  exertion ;  neither  moved  by  hope  nor  by  fear,  for 
they  have  neither  promotion  to  look  to,  nor  disgrace  to  appr^ 
hend ;  they  are  miserable,  precisely  because  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  We  have  often  thought  that  some  gentle  duties,  ana- 
logous to  the  former  habits  of  the  lives  of  these  deserving 
old  men,  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them." 

Now,  we  would  suggest  that  to  every  hospital  there  should 
be  attached  a  garden,  sufficiently  extensive  to  occupy  in  its 
culture  all  die  inmates.  Though  this  sort  of  occupation 
might  not  be  *^  analogous  to  the  former  habits "  of  these 
inmates,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  so  natural,  that  they 
would  soon  not  only  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  fond  of  it. 
Why  should  not  the  whole  of  the  vacant  ground  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  be  turned  into  a  garden  ;  and  put  under  the  care  of 
a  good  gardener,  who  would  direct  the  labours  of  such  of  the 
pensioners  as  were  able  to  work  in  it?  Much  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  if  we  had  not  expatiated  so  largely  on  it  in 
former  volumes.  We  trust,  however,  we  shall  be  excused 
for  keeping  it  continually  before  our  readers.  —  Cond. 

A  Mode  of  preventing  the  Ravages  of  Birds  on  netdy  scnan 
Corn.  —  The  mode  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Fife,  for  pro- 
tecting new-sown  fields  from  rooks,  wood-pigeons,  and  other 
destructive  vermin,  is  the  following.  In  a  large  field  which 
has  been  newly  sown,  place  a  certain  number  of  stamps 
(traps),  say  a  dozen,  used  for  killing  rats,  &c. ;  cover  them 
slightly  widi  earth,  and  avoid,  by  all  means,  any  thing  like  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  stamps.  A  few  rooks  taken 
by  such  means  serve  as  so  many  beacons,  and  efiectually 
protect  the  field,  for  the  croaking  noise  they  make  is  almost 
incredible.  By  this  simple  operation,  many  pounds  sterling 
will,  in  the  long  run  be  saved  to  the  farmer.  (See  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Advertiser  of  the  3rd  May  last.)  The  writer  can  state 
the  success  of  the  above  process  from  actual  observation, 
and  he  is  convinced  that,  were  the  method  suggested  gene- 
rally known  and  followed  throughout  the  country,  the  rooks 
and  other  vermin  would^  in  a  short  time,  dread  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new-sown  field  as  much  as  they  now  do  the 
sight  of  a  gun.     The  proper  use  of  the  rook  *  is  to  destroy 

♦  **  Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain." 

Popb's  Eisay  on  Man,  ep.  iii.  —  J,  D, 
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the  grabs   which   are  always   very   abundant  in   meadow 
ground. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Perthshire  newspapers  of  this 
mouth,  that  not  less  than  27»000  crows  were  destroyed  this 
season  at  Dupplin  by  the  demolition  of  between  11,000  and 
12,000  nests ;  and  all  this  was  performed  by  contract  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  —  Anon.  June  25. 1 8SS. 

In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  persecution  displayed  in  the 
above  remarks,  against  the  rook,  and  other  birds, — **  vermin," 
as  the  writer  calls  them,  —  we  present  a  short  extract  from  a 
notice,  of  some  length,  on  the  usefulness  of  the  rook,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Nattiral  Histon/y 
vol.  vi.  p.  142,  143.  —  J.  D. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place,  in  the  county 
of  York,  is  a  rookery  belonging  to  Wm.  Vavasour,  Esq., 
of  Weston,  in  Wharfdale,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  rooks,  that  lib.  of  food  a  week  is  a 
very  moderate  allowance  for  each  bird,  and  that  nine 
tenths  of  their  food  consist  of  worms,  insects  and  their 
larvse ;  for,  although  they  do  considerable  damage  to  the  fields 
for  a  few  weeks  in  seedtime  and  a  few  weeks  in  harvest, 
particularly  in  backward  seasons,  yet  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  food,  even  at  these  seasons,  consists  of  insects  and 
worms,  which  (if  we  except  a  few  acorns  and  walnuts  in 
autumn)  compose  at  all  other  times  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
sistence. Here,  then,  if  my  data  be  correct,  there  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  468,000  lbs.  or  209  tons  of  worms, 
insects,  and  their  larvae,  destroyed  by  the  rooks  of  a 
single  rookery  :  to  every  one  who  knows  how  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation  are  the  larvae  of  the  tribes  of  insects,  as 
well  as  worms,  fed  upon  by  rooks,  some  slight  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  devastation  which  rooks  are  the  means  of  pre- 
venting." (71  G.  of  Clitheroe^  Lancashire^  in  A£zg.  Nat. 
Hist,,  vol.  vi.  p.  142.) 

Proofs  of  the  efforts  of  the  rooks  to  obtain  insects  for  food 
in  early  spring  may  be  readily  perceived  in  a  stroll,  at  that 
time,  over  the  hay  meadows  about  London.  — J.  />. 
.  On  the  Ravages  of  the  Tinea  padeUa  L.  [  YponomeutapadiUa 
Latr.] ;  and  some  Suggestions  Jbr  preserving  Plants  from  the 
Ravages  of  Insects  generally.  —  Sir,  No  insect  makes  greater 
havoc  of  our  whitethorn  hedges  and  apple  trees  than  the 
little  grey  moth.  Tinea  pad^Ua  Lin.  Wherever  the  cater- 
pillars of  this  insect  seat  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  con- 
gregated in  vast  numbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The 
leaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that,  by  midsummer,  not  only 
single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges  from  end 
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to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease 
when  their  change  into  the  chrysalis  state  takes  place>  leaving 
die  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather,  silky  threads)  by 
which  they  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place;  and 
every  leaf  shrivelled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  Shortly  after 
the  exit  of  the  caterpillars,  the  trees  and  hedges  regain  their 
verdure ;  but,  if  any  of  the  fruit  itself  escape  their  ravages,  it 
is,  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on  the  leaves,  small  and 
worthless. 

The  family  of  moths  are  particularly  partial  in  their  choice 
of  food,  one  species  affecting  one  order  of  plants  only.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  entomologists  have  thought  fit  to 
identify  them  by  cognomens  derived  from  the  names  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  found :  as,  5phin<r  tiliae,  the  lime  tree  moth ; 
S>  conv61vuli,  the  bindweed  moth ;  and  S.  ligdstri,  the  privet 
moth.  The  instinctive  predilections  of  these  little  creatures 
have  often  suggested  the  idea  that  their  favourite  plants  might 
be  defended  from  their  visits  by  the  qualities  of  other  plants 
to  which  they  are  averse.  This,  indeed,  is  an  old  idea :  fifty 
years  ago,  farmers  were  advised  to  protect  their  young  tur- 
nips by  drawing  over  every  part  of  the  field  a  bush-harrow 
made  of  the  branches  of  common  elder.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, I  have  myself,  many  years  back,  watered  my  April- 
sown  cauliflower  seedlings  with  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
artichokes,  a  liquor  bitter  enough,  certainly;  but  neither 
elder  on  the  field,  nor  the  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves  on 
the  garden,  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  applied. 
Jn  these  attempts,  we  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
palates  of  the  insects  were  similar  to  our  own ;  and  that  what 
was  nauseous  to  us  must  also  be  so  to  them :  here  lay  our  error. 

Notwithstanding  these  failures,  it  is  still  highly  probable 
that  the  qualities  of  those  plants  so  pertinaciously  rejected  by 
the  insects  might  be,  if  properly  extracted,  available,  if  not 
to  destroy,  at  least  to  disgust,  them ;  which  would  equally 
effect  our  purpose,  namely,  the  preservation  of  useful  or 
ornamental  plants. 

I  was  more  than  ever  struck  with  these  ideas  from  an  ob- 
servation made  by  yourself,  when,  on  a  late  occasion,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  walking  with  you  round  your  garden  at  Bays- 
water.  You  were  lamenting  the  ravages  of  the  Tinea  pad^lla, 
and  pointedly  alluded  to  the  untouched  and  lively  verdure  of 
the  ivy,  compared  with  apple  trees  close  at  hana,  stretching 
forth  their  "  naked  arms  "  to  the  sky.  I  believe  I  mentioned 
at  the  time,  that,  were  it  practicable  to  transfer  the  qualities 
of  the  ivy,  in  a  fluid  state,  upon  the  foliage  of  the  apple,  the 
latter  would  be  thereby  protected  firom  the  attack  of  the  moths 
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(as  more  than  one  are  engaged  in  the  work),  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, that  of  all  other  insects. 

Ruminating  on  the  subject,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  that  some  exertions  should  be  made,  and 
experiments  set  on  foot,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  the  essen- 
tial qualities  or  rigidity  of  the  membranous  structure  of  such 
plants  as  the  ivy  which  renders  them  noxious  or  uninviting 
to  predaceous  insects  or  other  animals,  as  snails,  &c. 

In  such  investigation,  the  chemist  might  be  invoked  to 
render  assistance.  To  detect  by -analysis  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples; to  ascertain  by  solution,  expression,  decoction,  or 
other  means,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  invulnerable  plants 
alluded  to,  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary;  next,  the  faci- 
lity of  application ;  and,  lastly,  the  effects  of  the  application. 
Such  experimentising  may  be  deemed  a  prostration  of  science ; 
but,  if  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  plants 
be  not  an  object  worth  the  chemist's  care,  I  know  not  (except 
human  life  and  health)  what  is.  I  may,  moreover,  add,  that, 
if  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  deserves  the 
gardener's  utmost  thought  and  exertion,  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful mode  of  preventing  the  depredations  of  insects  on  his 
crops. 

Whatever  quality  may  be  hit  upon,  whether  vegetable  or 
mineral  (for  some  of  the  latter  may  be  found  most  efficient), 
as  a  safeguard  of  plants,  it  ought  to  be  administrable  as  an 
ablution  or  wash :  as  such,  the  garden-engine  or  syringe 
might  be  employed  with  ease,  and  with  little  loss  ot  time. 
The  best  season  to  apply  any  such  wash  or  sprinkling  is  cer- 
tainly the  autumn,  because  it  is  then  that  the  eggs  of  insects 
are  laid  on  the  bark  of  trees  on  which  they  breed.  Another 
sprinkling  or  two  in  spring  (one  before,  and  the  next  just 
after,  the  buds  have  burst)  will  go  far  to  annoy  and  disperse 
the  larvae. 

These  remarks  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  because  they 
may  induce  some  of  those,  whether  chemists  or  gardeners, 
who  have  opportunities,  to  pursue  the  subject ;  as  it  may  turn 
out  that  some  of  our  most  bland  and  even  sugary  vegetable 
substances  may  prove  a  complete  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  various  insects.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — «/.  Main.  Chel^ 
seUi  July  9.  1833. 

[Soot  destroys  or  drives  off  from  all  Plants  of  the  Cabbage 
Tribe^from  PinJcs^  and  from  other  Plants^  those  common  and 
voracious  Grtibs  of  Gardens^  the  Larvce  of  the  Moths  of  the 
Family  ifoctuadaJ]  —  After  being  annoyed,  almost  to  despair, 
by  the  ravages  of  this  grub,  I  resorted  to  the  use  of  soot,  and 
thus  applied  it :  —  I  laid  it  dry,  and  near  an  inch  thick  over  the 
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ground,  and  had  it  dug  in.  The  plants  were  then  planted 
from  20  to  25  in  a  row  and  so  elFectual  was  the  soot,  that, 
instead  of  losing  8  or  10  plants  in  one  row,  as  I  before  had 
done,  I  think  I  did  not  lose  more  than  that  number  in  a  bed 
of  200  or  300.  In  the  grub's  attacks  on  plants  of  the  cab- 
bage family,  its  habit  is  to  eat  some  nearly  and  others  quite 
asunder,  a  little  below  the  heart:  it  often  greatly  annoys 
the  farmers  in  their  turnip  fields.  I  have  made  use  of  the 
3ame  remedy  since,  and  have  never  found  it  to  fail.  Last 
summer  I  was  troubled  with  the  grub  in  a  bed  of  pinks :  I 
then  made  some  soot  water,  and  with  it  watered  the  bed  well, 
and  the  bed  was  soon  freed  from  the  grubs.  The  preeise 
mode  of  the  soot's  action  on  the  grubs  I  cannot  state;  but 
I  believe  that  the  ammoniacal  matter  which  it  contains  destroys 
some,  and  disperses  the  remainder.  I  shall  gladly  receive  any 
information  on  this  head.  I  have  not  found  the  soot  injure 
the  soil  at  all ;  and  I  name  this  because  I  had  been  told 
it  would.  —  JV.  Denyer.  Hesidin^  with  Mr,  Jl  Z).  Parks. 
Dartford  Nursery^  Jan.  18.  1833. 

On  the  Habits  of  the  Triphisna  (iUdctua)  prdntiba  we  have 
registered  some  facts  in  p.  504*.  Mr.  Denyer's  facts,  besides 
their  value  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  are  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  insect,  as  farther  instancing 
its  likings,  and  teaching  us  its  dislike  of  soot.  —  Jl  />. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to  my  present  place  of  abode, 
which  I  did  not  take  possession  of  until  April,  1833, 1  sowed, 
so  late  as  early  in  May,  a  small  bed  of  onions.  A  plentiful 
crop  arose  from  the  sowing ;  but  from  then  till  now  (Sept.  1 2.), 
the  onion  plants  have  kept  withering  until  half  are  gone.  As 
the  herbage  or  upper  part  of  the  onion  was  in  some  cases 
wholly,  in  others  partly,  eaten  through  at  the  earth's  face,  it 
seemed  clearly  the  work  of  insects ;  but  as,  on  looking  once  or 
twice,  I  could  not  find  any  likely  to  have  effected  the  mischief, 
and  as  I  found  the  part  of  the  onion  bulb  (very  small,  of 
course,  from  the  late  sowing)  in  the  soil  partly  decayed  as 
well  as  eaten,  I  concluded  that  the  decay  had  preceded  the 
insect's  (of  whatever  kind  or  kinds)  eating,  and  was  conse- 
quently owing  to  some  condition  of  the  soil  or  season  iingenial 
to  the  onions'  health  and  welfare.  However,  since  the  soak- 
ing rains  which  fell  on  Sept.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  I  have  observed 
the  onions  to  disappear  altogether  at  one  end  of  the  bed ;  and 
this  sight  prompted  me,  on  Sept.  14.,  to  dig  the  whole  up. 
The  l^d  was  7  ft.  long  by  3i  ft.  wide ;  and,  in  this  area,  I 
found  forty-seven  grubs ;  most  of  them  full  grown,  but  some 
of  them  not  quite  so.  I  have  imprisoned  some  of  them  in 
a  pot  filled  with  soil,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  moth  or 
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two  from  those  of  them  which  have  attained  the  growth  and 
feeding  necessary  to  the  condition  of  chansing,  and  if  the 
moths  should  be  determined,  by  the  entomologist  to  whom  I 
may  send  them,  to  be  not  of  the  Triphse^na  (Noctua)  prd- 
nuba,  I  will  take  some  opportunity  of  stating  the  fact  If 
they  be  grubs  of  the  T.  pronuba,  they  will  prove  that  my 
ascribing,  in  p.  504.,  to  them  a  decided  preference  to  the 
plants  of  the  order  Cruciferae  or  class  Tetradyn^mia,  all  which 
have  more  or  less  of  a  mustard  flavour,  requires  a  slight  qua-^ 
lification.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  that,  if  the  grubs  of 
this  moth  feed  also  on  onions,  onions  are  still  strong-flavoured 
diet  —  J.D. 

Hie  Insect  called  the  Cuckoo^spit  {Aphrdphara  spumdria).  — 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Magazine 
of  Nattaral  History  for  Sept  18SS  (No.  xxxv.),  on  the  affinities 
and  characteristics  of  an  insect  (D^lpbax  saccharivora  Westw.) 
which  ravages  the  herbage  of  the  sugar  cane  (S&ccharnm  offi- 
dnarum  Zr.),  and  which,  he  states,  is  related  to  the  insect 
called  in  Britain  the  cuckoo-spit,  has  given  the  following 
remarks  on  this  latter  insect,  which,  we  conceive,  will  be 
worth  being  known  by  our  gardening  friends :  —  ^<  Many 
of  your  readers  have,  doubtless,  often  observed  in  the  spring 
a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  upon  various  plants.  This  is 
caused  by  an  insect  nearly  allied  to  the  Grenada  pest,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cuckoo-spit  insect 
(Aphr6phora  spumslria).  In  this  instance  the  frothy  matter 
is  nothing  else  but  the  sap  of  the  plant  which  the  insect  has 
pumped  up  into  its  stomach  by  its  snout,  and  afterwards 
ejected ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  if  any  plant  were  to  be 
attacked  by  myriads  of  this  insect,  how  great  would  be  the 
damage  which  it  would  sustain ;  the  operations  of  this  insect, 
from  the  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  being  -verj 
similar  to  those  of  the  plant  lice :  and  your  readers  are  au 
aware  how  exceedinglv  detrimental  some  species  of  the  latter 
genus  ( A^phis)  are  in  England ;  one  of  them,  A'^phis  humuli, 
often  occasioning  damage  as  serious  to  the  grower  of  the  hop, 
as  the  Grenada  insect  does  to  the  planter  of  the  sugar  cane." 
See  the  last  Number  (p.  44S — 445.)  for  a  full  account  of  the 
effects  on  vegetation  of  the  sap-sucking  of  the  aphides,  and  of 
their  mode  and  course  of  performing  it.  On  the  insect  called 
the  cuckoo-spit  ( Aphrophora  spumaria)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  the  perfect  insects  may,  in  September,  be  seen, 
devoid  of  all  froth,  and  in  coitttf  on  the  surface  of  herbage, 
in  provision,  doubtless,  of  eggs  for  the  next  year's  generation. 
Wben  individuals  not  in  coitu  are  met  with,  each  skips  off 
with,  a  jump  on  the  slightest  molestation.     Where  the  ^gs- 
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are  deposited,  is  a  point  we  should  ascertain.  In  spring,  it  is 
very  astonishing  to  see  a  plant  perfectly  clean  one  day,  and, 
three  days  afterwards,  bearing  a  dozen  balls  of  froth,  each 
ball  with  an  insect  inside  it ;  and  this  is  not  rarely  the  case. 
—J.D.  ^ 

A  Utensil  Jbr  transplanting,  in  use  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey* 
—  Sir,  A  sight,  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  667.|  of  a  flower  trans- 
planter invented  by  Captain  Hurdis,  has  induced  me  to  send 
you  a  figure  and  description  of  one  {Jig.  129.),  in  use  among 
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a  few  amateur  florists  in  this  island.  Who  its  inventor  is,  or 
was,  I  know  not ;  but  I  find  it  useful,  and  think  it  worth 
recommending. 

a  is  a  cylinder  of  tin  (or  sheet  iron),  which  has  a  ij^ire 
rim  at  the  top,  but  a  sharp  edge  at  the  bottom :  it  has  two 
strong  handles,  b  is  also  a  cylinder  of  tin,  and  is  made  to 
slide  freely  into  cylinder  a,  and  is  of  the  same  length,  and 
has  a  horizontal  rim  at  the  bottom,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width. 

The  application  is  the  same  as  in  Hurdis's  transplanter 
(Vol.  VIII.  p.  666.),  except  in  using  the  cylinder  b  to  dislodge 
the  plant,  instead  of  his  two  plates  and  pronged  instrument* 
A  good  size  is  6  in.  long  by  4^  in.  wide ;  but  as  they  are  very 
cheap,  this  size  costing  nere  Is.  6<Lj  it  is  best  to  have  three 
or  four  sizes.  A  small  one,  for  transplanting  seedlings,  is  very 
handy.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Member  of  the  Guernsey 
Horticultural  Book  Society.     Guernsey,  Jan*  21.  1833. 

An  Instrument  to  encible  any  one  to  implant  Plants  into 
Beds  and  Borders  without  his  trampling  on  the  Soil,  invented 
by  Mr.  JVhiddon.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  sketch  (j%.  130.)  of  a 
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planter  which  I  some  time  ago  invented  for  planting  geor- 
ginas  and  pelargoniums,  &c.,  and  which  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  among  the  implements  figured  and  described  in  your 
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Efuyclopadia  of  Gardening.  It  is  composed  of  two  trowels ; 
one  for  making  the  required  hole  in  the  soil,  and  the  other, 
of  semi-cylindrical  form,  for  conveying  the  plant  to  the  hole. 
The  conveyer  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  has  a  round  piece 
attached  to  it  by  a  hinge.  When  used,  it  is  slightly  com- 
pressed, and  the  round  piece  brought  within  it,  and  fixed  upon 
a  small  catch  opposite  to  the  hinge ;  the  plant  is  placed  in  the 
conveyer  upon  the  round  piece,  and  handed  to  the  hole  pre- 
viously made  by  the  common  trowel,  and  by  pressing  the 
round  piece,  on  which  the  plant  stands,  gently  upon  the  soil,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the  round  piece  is  forced  off  the  catch, 
the  conveyer  springs  open,  and,  by  gently  lifting  up  the 
planter,  the  plant  is  left  in  the  hole ;  the  trowel  is  then  used 
for  setting  it  upright,  placing  the  soil  to  it,  &c.  The  advan- 
tage I  find  in  the  planter  is  its  i*endering  trampling  upon  the 
beds  or  borders  unnecessary.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — William 
Whiddon^  Gardener.     Chichley^  Bucks,  April  30.  18SS. 

Double  Pots  for  Marsh  Plants^  or  for  shading  the  Boots  of 
tender  Plants.  —  Sir,  I  herewith  send  you  a  plant  of  a  little 
favourite  of  mine  ( Vill&.rsia  reniformis).  The  double  pot  I  have 
planted  it  in,  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  plants  requiring 
constant  moisture. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  double  pot  is  formlcd  by 
simply  placing  one  pot  within  another,  the  latter  being  a  size 
larger  than  the  former  [fig.  131.),  and  uniting  them  at  bottom 

with  a  little  Roman  cement.  The  holes 
in  the  bottoms  of  both  pots  must  be 
opened  with  a  stick  before  the  cement 
stiffens ;  otherwise,  of  course,  the  water 
in  the  inner  pot  could  not  escape.  In 
the  figure,  a  is  the  inner  pot;  &,  the 
vacuity  between  the  two  pots  ;  and  c, 
the  cement  which  unites  them  at  bot- 
tom. By  keeping  the  vacuity  between 
the   pots   (i),  filled   with  water,  the 
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smaller  or  inner  pot  (a)  will  absorb  moisture  sufficient  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  provided  the  material  of  the 
pot  be  not  too  bard  burnt ;  the  water  between  the;  pots  can 
at  any  time  be  emptied  out,  and  the  outer  pot  will  then  act  as 
a  shade  for  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  hot  dry  weather. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  if  a  cheap  and  simple  method 
could  be  found  for  shading  pots  exposed  to  the  sun,  we 
should  not  have  so  many  sickly  scorched-looking  plants  in 
the  summer  season.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pots  having 
been  made  on  the  above  principle.  —  T/ios.  Blair.  Stam/brd 
Hilly  June  22.  1833. 

This  mode  of  equalising  the  moisture  and  temperature  of 
the  exterior  side  of  pots  is,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
quite  new ;  and,  certainly,  it  appears  well  adapted  either  for 
growing  marsh  plants,  by  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
pots  with  water ;  or  delicate  plants  easily  killed  either  by  too 
much  water  or  by  neglect  of  water,  such  as  Cape  heaths,  by 
using  moist  moss  instead  of  water.  Many  persons  find  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  heaths  in  warm  rooms,  even  during  the 
short  time  they  are  in  bloom,  without  either  over-watering 
them,  or  keeping  them  too  dry ;  Mr.  Blair's  pot,  either  with 
water  or  moss,  would  be  an  effectual  remedy.  —  Cond, 

A  mode  of  supplying  plants  growing  in  the  open  soil  with 
water,  during  dry  intervals  of  summer,  practised  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Reading  Leathes,  of  Shropham,  Norfolk,  deserves  to  be 
made  known ;  and  may,  although  it  has  nought  of  parallelism 
or  likeness  to  Mr.  Blair's,  farther  than  its  relation  to  supplying 
water,  be  described  here.  Soil  dried  to  dustiness  resists  water ; 
and  not  every  assistant  whom  one  may  request  to  water  the 
plants,  which  may  be  languishing  in  the  garden,  will  take  the 
patient  and  honest  pains  to  give  them  the  thorough  soaking 
they  require.  When  the  soil  about  a  plant  or  plants  is  dried 
to  dustiness,  the  moistening  it  by  watering  requires  that  water 
be  applied  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  repeatedly.  The 
doing  this  occupies  much  time ;  yet  you  must  either  do  this, 
or  open  with  the  spade,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  a  hole  that 
will  receive  at  once  a  larger  supply  of  water ;  and  this  latter 
mode  has  the  effect  of  leaving  the  gully  hole,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  and  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  exposed 
to  view ;  an  offensive  sight  to  those  who  have  a  passion  for 
evenness  of  surface  in  the  soil  of  their  gardens.  Mr.  Leathes 
practises  neither  of  these  modes ;  but,  as  an  equivalent  to 
both,  sinks  into  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  plant  requiring 
water,  a  flower-pot,  ijmraersed  to  the  half  or  whole  of  its  height 
or  depth,  with  its  size  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water 
Vol.  IX.— No.  46.  pp 
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which  the  constitution  of  the  plant  may  indicate  it  ta  need^ 
and  with  the  drain  bole  of  the  pot  left  open  at  the  bottom. 
When  each  of  the  plants  most  liable  to  injury  from  drought 
has  receiyed  the  apposition  of  a  flower-pot  sunk  at  its  base^ 
the  watering  of  all  these  plants  is  tlienceforth  effectible  with 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  despatch,  quite  or  more  than  equi- 
valent, in  a  drought  of  some  duration,  to^the  first  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble :  besides,  too^  the  valuable  satisfaction  sup- 
plied to  him  who  takes  this  trouble,  of  feeling  conscious  that 
every  plant  recdves  the  whole,  and  directly  to  it  roots,  of  the 
quantity  you  may  please  to  pour  into  the  sunk  flower-pot ; 
through  the  drain  hole  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  passes 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  degree  of  absorbency  in  the  soily 
without  detaining  him  who  supplies  it  until  it  has  soaked 
away.  —  J,  Z>. 

A  Tally  for  Aquatic  Plants.  — The  kind  of  tally  which  I  find 
the  best  for  aquatic  plants  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  painted, 
except  the  bevelled  top,  which  I  rub  with  white  lead  (in  the 
manner  usual  for  marking-sticks),  pretty  thick ;  I  form  the 
number  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  The  length  of  the  tally 
must  be  such  as  to  allow  four  or  six  inches  to  stand  above  the 
Water.  It  is  useful  to  char  the  points  of  the  tallies.  —  H.  71 
EUieombe,     Vicarage^  Bitton^  near  Bristol,  Sept.  9.  1832. 

Tallies  for  the  ordinary  soil  of  gardens,  have,  with  Mr* 
Claughton  of  Hasland,  near  Derby,  lasted  25  years,  as  pre- 
pared thus  : — Make  them  of  thoroughly  dried  red  deal ;  soak 
them  for  some  time  in  linseed  oil ;  dry  them  until  the  oil  is 
dried  off  their  surface,  and  paint  them  twice  with  verdigrise 
paint.  — J.  Z). 

Labels  made  of  malleable  zinc  deserve  to  be  tried.  Zinc 
rolled  in  sheets,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  or  rather 
less,  is  sold  for  roofs  and  many  other  purposes,  at  the  Western 
Malleable  Zinc  Works,  Keppel  Row,  New  Road  (near 
Fitzroy  Square),  London ;  and  these  sheets  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  cut  up  into  labels.  On  one  painted  once  with 
white  paint,  we  last  winter  wrote,  while  the  paint  was  wet,  the 
words  ^^  Gla^x  maritima,''  and  on  another,  painted  twice,  the 
same  words :  both  are  now  (May  1 3.),  satisfactorily  legible. 
The  sheet  zinc  seems  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  econo* 
mical  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  lead  for  lightness 
and  durability,  and  to  be  sold  at  half  the  price. 

Metallic  Labels  for  Plants  to  he  sent  abroad.  —  Sir, 
Various  forms  have  been  given,  in  this  Magazine,  for  labels 
for  plants.     I  herewith  send  you  a  specimen  (j^.  132.),  made 
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from  the  waste  of  tin-plate  work- 
ers ;  so  that  the  rate  of  expense 
y^Y  \  1        1?       1  ^^9^^''®d    for   any   number    of 

similar  ones  will  be  but  little, 
and  they  will  answer  well  for 
attaching  to  trees  and  plants 
about  to  be  sent  abroad,  as  they 
will  not  be  liable  to  be  defaced 
by  dampness  on  the  voyage,  as 
labels  made  of  .parchment  are : 
occasionally  to  the  total  obliter- 
ation of  the  name  or  number* 
By  having  tin  labels  cut  (as  a), 
or  copper  ones  (as  i),  they  inay 
easily  be  attached  to  the  plant 
by  turning  the  naiYowed  end 
round  the  stem  or  branch.  The 
polish  on  the  tin  and  copper  may  be  readily  taken  off,  either 
by  washing  the  tin  or  copper  with  a  weak  acid,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  an  apple.  The  ink  of  the  inscription,  applied  with 
a  common  pen,  then  sinks  freely  into  the  pores  of  the  metal. 
It  is  then  run  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  protect  it  from 
being  defaced.  — M.  Scud.  Sulyard  Street^  Lancaster^  Feb^ 
23.  1833. 

This  paragraph,  and  that  above  on  the  possible  fitness  of 
zinc  for  labels,  have  stood  four  months  in  type.  Since  they 
were  put  in  type,  Mr.  Saul  has  written  (on  June  17th)  to 
state  that  a  correspondent  of  his  (Mr.  Thom)  advises  the 
employment  of  zinc  plate  in  preference  to  tin  plate,  in 
making  the  labels  recommended  by  Mr.  Saul,  who,  however, 
still  thinks  that  tin  plate  will  well  answer  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Thom  uses  zinc  labels  for  naming  his  growing  fruit  trees; 
they  are  made  5  in.  long  and  l^in.  broad,  and  have  a  hole 
perforated  near  each  end,  through  which  is  passed  a  small 
cord  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  tree.  As  cord  is 
liable  to  rot  early,  and  wire,  if  overlooked,  constrains  the 
growing  branch,  and  becomes  buried  in  the  wood  and  bark 
which  forms  over  it,  it  is  a  question  worth  being  asked,  will 
not  some  mode  of  attaching  the  labels  like  that  figured  in 
Vol.  III.  p.  470.  be  worth  adopting,  as  well  in  application  to 
trees  to  be  packed  for  a  voyage  or  long  journey,  as  to  trees 
that  are  growing? — J.  Z). 

A  Mouse  Trap  for  Gardens  or  other  Places.  —  I  form  my 
traps  of  articles  which  are  at  hand  in  most  gardens.  I  take 
a  large*sized  garden  pan,  and  place  in  it  a  small  hand  glass, 

such  as  is  used  in  striking  pink  pipings,  through  which  I 
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133  readily  see,  when  the  glass  is  down,  if  it 
contains  a  prisoner.  When  the  trap 
(Jg.  133.)  is  set,  the  edge  of  the  hand 
glass  is  nicely  placed  on  the  curve  of  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  bait,  say  a  bean, 

is  attached  to  the  inward  end   of  this  piece  of  wood.     I 

would  add, 

**  Keep  traps  to  extirpate  those  pests,  cats,  mice,  and  rats ; 
For  Where's  the  gardener  who  works  to  please  the  cats  ?  ** 

—  JVm.  GodsaU.    Hereford^  Sept.  29.  1832. 

The  mouse  trap  here  described  is,  in  principle,  strictly 
identical  with  that  described  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  219.;  but  the 
garden  pan  and  the  small  hand  glass  seem  more  eligible  and 
ready  instruments  by  which  to  apply  it. 

In  the  transplanting  of  Trees,  it  is  advantageous  to  place  the 
respective  Sides  of  each  opposite  those  Points  of  the  Compass 
tcnmrds  which  they  had  formerly  grown. —  Sir,  Evelyn,  in 
1660,  asserted  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  transplanted 
trees  would  miscarry  if  they  were  planted  in  the  same  as- 
pect; that  is,  with  that  side  which  faced  the  south,  again 
towards  the  south.  In  Germany  this  point  is  not  lost  sight 
of:  here,  I  feai*,  it  is  little  noticed,  although  it  could  be 
easily  effected  by  marking,  with  a  brush  and  a  little  white*- 
wash,  the  trees,  before  removal,  all  on  one  side,  say  the  south 
side.  Mr.  Maund,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Botanic  Gardefiy 
also  gives  his  testimony  in  favour  of  this  practice.  I  aih^ 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  — C.  M.  fV.     July  29.  1833. 

Cassia  mtdtiglandvlbsa  Jac.   (tomentbsa  Lam.)  thrives  besi 
in  the  open  Air,   in  the  following  Ciraimstances :  —  A  fine 
individual  of  this  beautiful  shrub  is  now  growing  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  garden  of  G.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Fleming, 
Slapton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devonshire.     It  was  planted  m 
the  spring  of  1831,  against  an  eastern-aspected  wall,  and  in 
a  rich  light  soil,  and  soon  assumed  a  vigorous  appearance. 
It  has  continued  in  flower  ever  since,  and  at  Christmas  last  it 
displayed  150  corymbs  of  expanded  flowers,  and  continues 
one  oi  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  garden.     It  is  at  this 
present  time  8^  fi.  high ;  spreading  laterally  5  ft. ;  it  displays 
230  bunches  of  flowers   in   full    bloom.     During   the   two 
winters  it  has  been  in  its  present  situation,  it  has  been  pro- 
tected by  night  with  a  reed  covering,  and  the  roots  were 
covered  about  3  ft.  from  the  stem  to  the  depth  of  4  in.  with 
old  tan.  —  J.  Mitchell,  Jun,,   Gardener.     Slapton,  near  Dart^ 
mouth,  Devonshire,  June  26.  1833. 

The  C&ssia  multiglandul6sa  will  thrive  and  flower  satisr 
factorily,  trained  on  the.  eastern  or  southern  side  of  a  wall,  in 
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any  English  garden,  during  summer,  but  not  survive  the 
winter,  as  in  the  above  instance  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the 
counties  adjoining,  where  the  mildness  of  the  winters  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  most.  The  following  proofs  of  this  are  so  truly 
of  the  gardening  kind  as  to  merit  being  quoted ;  they  are 
taken  from  The  Panorama  of  Torquay^  a  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  District  comprised  between  the  Rivers 
Dart  and  Teign  ;  by  Octavian  Btewitt ;  2d  edit.  1832,  p.  55. 

"  The  following  lists  of  plants,  grown  as  hardy  exotics  in 
the  gardens  of  Torquay,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  this  climate  on  the  various  productions  of  orna- 
mental horticulture :  — 

**  First  List.  —  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Azalea  indica 
phoenicea,  A.  fedifolia  Hookey  Macle^ya  cordata*,  C^reus 
jc^hyllanthoides,  Cassia  cap^nsis,  Helidnthemum  cknum,  H. 
form6sum.  Citrus  Medica,  the  lemon ;  C.  Limonum  Dec»,  the 
citron ;  Rochea  odoratissima,  Dracocephalum  canari6nse, 
Fdchsm  coccinea,  F.  gracilis,  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  Alons6a 
linearis,  Hibbertm  voliibilis,  Jasminum  grandiflc^rum,  J. 
revolutum,  Magnolm  conspicua,  M.  obovata,  Eriob6trya 
j.£^6nica,  Metrosid^ros  floribundus,  Maurandya  Barclayan^r, 
Petimia  nyctaginifl6ra,  Pitt6sporum  Tobtra^  jRubus  rosae- 
fblius,  rJerb^na  bonariensis,  V.  chamaedrifblia,  Vestia  /ycio- 
kles. 

"Second  List. — Agave  americana,  ^'ster  cap^nsis  [?], 
Bign6n2Vi  capreolata,  B.  Pandora  \_Ticoma  austrlJis];  Cal- 
ceolaria corymbosa,  Herbert/awa,  and  ^lantaginea ;  Calla  [Ri- 
chardm]  aethi6pica,  Matthiola  tristis.  Cineraria  jCTopulifolia, 
Cistus  roseus,  C.  incanus,  Coronilla  gladca.  Fuchsia  /ycibldes, 
F.  macroph^lla,  F.  macrocarpa  [?],  Alons6a  incisifolia, 
iaurus  Camphora^  Z/inum  arbftreums  Magn6hVz  purpiirea, 
Jkfarrubium  candidum  [probably  M.  Pseudo-Z)icta.mnus,  or 
jM.  candidissimum],  Psdhnia  MoAtan^  Punica  Granatum, 
Salvia  biflora,  S.  purpurea,  ^erbfena  chamoedrifolia,  Yiicca 
doi'tolia,  Y".  gloriosa. 

*  As  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  sentiment,  **  nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  useful  knowledge  is  gained  by  bold  experi- 
ments, it  may  be  worth  the  space  to  notice,  even  at  this  late  date,  that  De 
OandoUe,  in  his  St/stema,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.,  states  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
visiting  the  English  gardens,  the  French  usually  kept  this  plant  (whose  old 
name  is  Boccoma  cordata  WUld,}  in  glass-houses,  where  it  grew  but  lan- 
guidly :  his  words  are : ''  banc  speciem  in  caldariis  ssepius  languide  servatam, 
Jsetissime  vigentem  sub  dio  vidi  in  plurimis  hortis  Anglicis,  et  usque  ad 
Norwich  in  horto  Hookeriano."  The  season,  however,  at  which  he  visited 
England  did  not  enable  him  to  observe  and  to  state,  that,  although  this 
plant  is  in  England  grown  as  a  hardy  one,  its  first  shoots  are  almost  every 
spring  .killed  by.  frosts  —  J,  D. 
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**  The  Ibts  are  inserted  in  separate  forms^  as  they  haTe 
been  drawn  up,  the  first  from  the  garden  of  Miss  Soutbcote; 
and  the  second  from  that  of  Mrs.  Johnes*  The  plants  in 
these  lists  are  cultivated  under  the  management  of  two  very 
intelligent  gardeners :  the  first  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram ;  the 
second,  of  Mr.  John  Gullet."  [In  case  any  one  should  com- 
pare our  copy  of  the  lists  with  the  lists  given  in  the  Panorama^ 
we  had  better  state  that  we  have  substituted  the  modern 
names  of  the  plants  for  the  obsolete  ones.] 

^^  The  citron  mentioned  in  the  first  list  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  success  for  fifteen  years,  at  Myrtle  Cottage,  the 
residence  of  Miss  Southcote.  It  has  produced  fruit  mea* 
suring  24f  in.  in  circumference :  in  1824',  two  specimens  of 
its  fruit  bore  off  the  palm  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  Regent  Street,  London.  Pelargoniums,  and 
myrtles  of  all  kinds,  grow  luxuriantly  in  Torquay :  the  latter 
arc  frequently  trained  along  the  walls  of  houses,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  require  no  shelter  in  the  winter.  The 
^erb^na  triphyila  [Aloysia  citriodora]  also  attains  a  con- 
siderable size,  resembling  the  arbutus  in  the  strength  and 
power  of  its  growth.  AtXadyday,  in  the  present  year,  1832, 
we  observed,  on  Park  Hill,  X/athyrus  odorsLtus,  the  sweet  pea, 
which  had  stood  the  preceding  winter,  and  was  then  shpwing 
for  bloom.  The  orange  flourishes  in  great  beauty  at  Tor- 
quay; but  as  it  has  never  been  exposed  during  the  winter,  as 
the  citron  and  the  lemon  mentioned  in  the  first  Ibt,  it  cannot 
be  included  in  the  list  of  exotics  growing  in  the  open  air. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  succeed ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  has  observed,  the  orange  is  much  less  tender  than 
the  lemon.  The  cottages  in  tne  neighbouring  villages  are 
frequently  overgrown  with  roses,  which  run  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  require  no  shelter  in  the  severest  winters.  In 
summer  evenings  the  water  of  Torbay  flashes  with  the  oar, 
as  in  tropical  climates,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  waves,  when  beating  against  the  walls  of 
the  pier,  is  truly  beautiful.'^  As  this  last  sentence  suggests 
warmth  of  climate,  we  have,  although  it  says  nought  on 
plants,  retained  it  in  the  quotation.  —  J".  D. 

An  Accumulation  of  Facts  on  the  Results  of  Experiments  on 
acclimatising  Exotic  Plants  suggested.  —  Sir,  In  the  early 
volumes  of  this  Magazine  there  were  several  articles  on  the 
subject  of  acclimatising  plants :  see  Vol.  I.  p.  213.  for  one 
from  the  Horticultural  gardens;  Vol.11,  p.  123.  for  one 
from  Rusticus  in  Urbe ;  and  at  p.  239.  one  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh ;  and  in  Vol.  III.  p.  48.  from  Mr.  John 
Street,  at  Biel,  in  East  Lothian^  who  has  given  the  names  of 
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a  pretty  large  number  of  green*house  plants,  which  had 
withstood  the  winter  at  that  place.  On  reading  these  several 
articles,  I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with  the  few  lines  in 
Vol.  VI.  p,  229.,  dated  Clowance,  Cornwall,  soliciting  **  from 
some  one  or  more  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  a  list, 
or  lists,  of  such  exotics,  indigenous  to  warmer  climates  than 
our  own,  as,  upon  trial,  had  been  found  to  endure  our  most 
severe  winters  without  protection."  However,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  yet  appeared  in  your  pages,  will  you  permit  me 
<Hice  more  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  this  subject  ?  as  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  a  list  of  the 
kind  were  produced,  it  would  be  valuable.  . 

It  would  be  invidious  in  me  to  attempt  to  give  even  a  hint 
on  the  arrangement  of  such  a  list  or  catalogue;  as  your 
Hortus  Britannicus  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  this  is  not 
wanted  from  any  one.  A  very  few  pages  in  your  Magazine 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  of  your  readers  who  have  been  practically  engaged  in 
making  experiments  upon  exotics  by  endeavouring  to  accli- 
matise them.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  for  them  to  send  you 
the  result  of  their  experiments,  by  giving  you  the  names  of 
those  they  have  succeeded  in,  with  such  particulars  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  respecting  any  particular  plant  or 
plants;  as,  namely,  whether  grown  in  the  open  ground,  or 
trained  against  a  wall,  &c. ;  not  omitting  the  county  they  are 
growing  in,  as  there  may  be  many  that  will  stand  out  through 
the  winter  in  our  southern  and  western  counties,  that  will 
not  in  the  counties  which  lie  north;  and  thus,  under  your 
arrangement,  we  might  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  such  a  list  as  I  conceive  to  be  very  desirable. 

Should  this  article  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  on 
your  part,  and  be  in  any  wise  instrumental  in  bringing  others 
to  the  point  in  question,  \  shall  be  happy  to  become  a  con- 
tributor, by  sending  you  a  list  of  such  acclimatised  plants  as 
have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  western  part  of 
England,  which  might  be  incorporated  with  those  you  may 
receive  from  other  persons.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  71 
Mutger.    ShortgrovCf  Essex^  Augmt  24.  1833. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  see  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
index  to  Vol.  VIII.  of  this  Magazine,  under  the  title  "  Ac- 
climatising half-hardy  exotics  to  the  seasons  of  Britain,"  and 
some  remarks  by  E.  B.,  in  p.  245.  of  the  present  (IXth) 
Volume ;  and  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Munro's  suggestions,  in 
the  present  Number,  p.  555.^  on  the  causes  of  the  particular 
disease  in  the  larch,  which  he  describes,  may  be  applied  to 

the  present  Subject,  in  useful  admonition  to  the  expefunenter 
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in  acclimatisation,  he  should  make  it  his  foreHiost  object  so 
to  condition  the  plants  which  he  may  attempt  to  acclimatise, 
as  to  prevent  too  luxuriant  growtl|^.  <h*,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Munroy  ^'  compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  deposit  only  a  mode- 
rate annual  layer  of  alburnum,  or  wood,  such  as  our  year  can 
ripen,  and  thus  secure  a  firm  and  healthy  nucleus  for  future 
depositions."  —  J.  D. 

The  Result  of  planting  a  Group  of  Species  of  Cape  Heaths 
in  the  open  Soil  and  Air  of  Com'wall :  connected  more  or  less 
with  the  preceding  Subject  of  Acclimatisation.  —  Sir,  What 
£.  B.  has,  in  p.  245.,  said,  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  mildew  in  Cape  heaths,  respecting 
the  trying  of  them  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall,  prompts  me 
once  more  to  intrude  myself  on  your  notice ;  and,  although 
my  practice  does  not  exactly  apply  to  the  hint  given,  still  it 
may  perhaps  be  not  altogether  unacceptable. 

During  my  residence  in  Cornwall,  having  a  number  of 
duplicates  of  Cape  heaths  for  disposal,  I  was  stiiick  with  the 
idea  that  a  clump  of  them  out  of  doors  would  have  a  novel 
effect,  and  that  they,  if  they  flowered  well,  would  make  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  flower-garden.    I  accordingly  made 
choice  of  a  situation;  and,  after  excavatii^,  and  laying  a  thick 
drainage  of  brickbats,  broken  pots,   &c.,   which  1  covered 
with  dead  fern  roots  and  other  matter,  I  covered  it  with  peat 
earth  to  the  depth  of  about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
turned  out  my  plants,  many  of  which  grew  to  admiration, 
and  flowered   beautifully  the  following  autumn.      Having 
succeeded  thus    far,   and   feeling  fearful   lest  they   should 
be   disfigured,  or,  perhaps,  killed,  by  the  winter's   frost,  I 
proceeded  to  erect  a  temporary  frame  over  them,  with  melon 
lights,    old    sashes,    and   feather-edged  boards;    the   latter 
serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roof^  sloped  back* 
wards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the 
whole,  when  finished,  looked  something  like  a  litde  green- 
house.    The  lights  were  always  off  in  mild  weather,  and  also 
in  frosty  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun  shone.     In 
the  month  of  April  the  frame  was  removed,  and  during  the 
summer  the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  most  beautiful 
foliage,  with  flowers  of  a  very  superior  character,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.     The 
species  consisted  of  jErica  coccinea,  verticillata,  grandifl6ra, 
cru^nta,  ign6scens,  versicolor,  mamm6sa,  costata,  tubiflora, 
Archeriawa,  curviflora,  concinna,  exsurgens,  vestita,  rerin- 
thoides,  ventric6sa,  b^ccans,  uhria  [?  Ewer/ana],  Sparrmdnni, 
spuria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do. not  now 
remember.    At  the  end  of  three  years,'  when  I  left,  the  plants 
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had  arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  presentiog  a  foliage 
delightful  to  the  view,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  succes- 
sion, according  to  their  different  seasons  of  flowering,  far 
superior  to  any  I  bad  ever  before,  or  have  ever  since,  seen. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  of  the  Cape  heaths  will 
survive  the  winters  in  Cornwall  entirely  without  protection : 
however,  I  know  of  one  exception,  in  the  -Erica  scoparia, 
which,  although  not  possessed  of  so  much  floral  beauty  as  many 
others  are,  is,  when  it  has  grown  up  conical  ly  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  in  the  very  delicate  and  beautiful  appearance 
of  its  foliage,  a  truly  interesting  species :  in  this  state  it  has 
a  most  attractive  appearance,  and  has  been  much  admired. 
A  plant  of  this  species  has  stood  out  for  the  last  three  winters, 
and  when  I  saw  it  last  autumn,  it  was  in  full  vigour,  and 
highly  ornamental  as  a  shrub  in  the  place  where  it  stood.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c. —  T.Mittger.  Skortgrovcj  Essex,  August^  1833. 

A  Mode  of  inducing  Callidpsis  bicolo?',  C.  Atkinsonikna,  and 
9imilar''habited  Plants^  to  bear  their  Blossoms  nearer  the 
Ground  than  they  usually  do. — Sir,  As  the  Calliopsis  bicolor 
[Coreopsis  tinctoria],  Atkinsonwwflr,  and  several  species  of 
the  same  and  other  families,  are  not  desirable  for  massing  out 
in  small  clumps,  owing  to  the  height  they  grow;  this  ob-^ 
jection  to  them  may  be  diminished  by  laying  them  down. 
In  about  the  beginning  of  August  sow  seeds  of  them  in  pots, 
and  place  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed ;  when  the  plants  are 
of  a  size  to  plant  out,  plant  them  5  or  6  in.  apart,  on  the 
square,  on  any  spare  bit  of  ground.  By  the  1st  or  the 
middle  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  most  of  the  clumps  will 
be  cleared  of  spring  decorations;  then  have  any  one  of 
(hem  which  you  wish  to  embellish  with  a  golden  hue  pre- 
pared, and  take  up  the  plants  of  Calliopsis,  &c.,  (most  of 
which,  by  this  time,  will  have  attained  the  height  of  18  in.  or 

2  ft.,  and  be  showing  flower,)  with  balls.  Select  the  tallest,  or 
those  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible ;  lay  them  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  clump,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be .  in- 
serted ;  first,  the  highest  on  the  circumference,  with  the  tops 
extending  an  inch  or  two  on  the  verge ;  then  the  small  ones 
in  the  centre  (or  those  of  the  same  size,  if  you  have  them) 
with  the  tops  lying  in  diflerent  directions  alternately,  or  in 
one,  it  matters  not,  so  as  you  make  them  them  regular. 
Plant  obliquely,  and  peg  down  those  round  the  outside  about 
6  in.  from  the  verge,  and  those  on  the  inside  5  or  6  in.  or 
more  from  their  tops,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  tender  tops  will  have  an  erect 
position ;  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  will  flower  in  a  flat  mass 
from  10  to  14  in.  high,  and  the  laterals  will  continue  Jo  grow 
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and  flower  until  ^^  winter  comes  on  wi'  its  cauld  icy  coat"  lam^ 
Sir,  yoursi  &c.  —  George  Thomson.   High  Elmsy  July  1.  183S« 

A  Plant  of  Hydrangea  horlensis  in  the  rectory  garden,  Sel-> 
worthy,  Somersetshire*  measured  in  18S2  forty  feet  in  circum- 
ference.-^ JVC  C.  Trevafyan*     fVaUington^  Jan.  28.  1832. 

Periploca  graca^  its  Ft&wers  should  be  used  sparingly  in 
Nosegays.  —  Perhaps  so ;  as  I  have  been  led  to  conceive,  that 
the  blossoms  contain  some  deleterious  property,  from  my 
having  observed  the  pavement  ufider  a  blooming  plant  of 
Periploca  to  be  literally  covered  with  dead  flies,  of  the  species 
ikfusca  domestica,  while  a  great  quantity  of  tlie  same  species 
swarmed  amongst,  and  settled  upon,  the  blossoms.  —  fVilliam 
Godsall.     Hertford^  Sep.  29-  1832. 

Snuff  and  Tobacco  made  from  English^gronsm  Plants  of  the 
Nicoti'dXiSL  rugbsa  and  Tabacum.  —  Sir,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  send  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  tobacco ;  but, 
seeing  it  taken  up  by  others  of  your  correspondents,  I  have 
liitherto  as  oflen  abandoned  the  intention.  The  letter  of  E. 
S.  (p.  121).,  and  the  remarks  thereon,  have  at  last  induced  me 
to  send  you  a  sample  of  snufF  of  my  own  manufacture,  from 
English-grown  tobacco ;  but,  as  I  am  in  the  wake  of  others,  I 
shall  not  inflict  on  you  a  lengthy  epistle. 

In  1830  I  grew  two  species  of  tobacco,  the  Nico/iawa 
rugosa  and  N.  Tabacum.  After  their  herbage  had  been  duly 
fermented,  dried,  and  fermented  again ;  being  moistened,  to 
that  end,  by  sprinkling  with  a  little  new  perry  (this  second 
fermentation  is,  as  E.  S.  contends,  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  maximum  of  quality  in  the  flavour,  &c.,  of  the 
herb),  I  found  the  former  of  a  rank  sweetish  flavour,  and  fit 
for  no  other  purpose  than  fumigation ;  for  which  ever  since  it 
has  been  successfully  employed.  Part  of  the  N.  Tabacum 
I  made  into  cigars,  these  were  rolled  too  tight ;  part  was  cut 
up  for  the  pipe,  and  the  remainder  made  into  moist  snufi*; 
both  these  last  were  pronounced,  by  better  judges  than  myself^ 
to  be  very  good,  and  could  in  nowise  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  what  might  be  procured  at  the  tobacconists'. 
The  midribs  of  the  leaves,  after  remaining  a  considerable  time, 
and  having  become  perfectly  dry  and  brittle,  were  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  dried,  to  imitate  high-dried 
Welsh  snufl.  This  it  does  very  nearly ;  but  more  especially 
that  patronised  by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  manufactured  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Ranson,  of  Ipswich.  Indeed,  there  is 
much  less  diflerence  between  this  and  my  own,  than  between 
much  that  (going  under  the  same  name)  is  the  produce  of 
diflerent  makers.  It  is  of  this  that  I  send  you,  herewith,  a 
small  quantity ;  I  have  none  of  the  others  remaining,  and 
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but  little  similar  to  that  sent.  I  had  purposed  cultivating 
other  kinds  of  the  genus  Nicot/ana,  and/ went  so  far  as  to 
send  for  seeds;  but  I  failed  at  that  time  in  procuring  them, 
and  have  since  been  otherwise  too  closely  occupied  to  enter 
on  further  trials. 

The  seeds  were  sown  in  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  on  the  20th  of 
March ;  transplanted  on  the  30th  April ;  due  attention  paid 
to  ^^  topping''  (nipping  off  the  tops  as  soon  as  the  flowers  show), 
^^  suckering"  (picking  out  the  incipient  shoots  of  the  axils  of 
the  leaves),  "  worming'*  (destroying,  by  the  hand,  a  kind  of 
grub  that  infests  the  plants,  but  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name),  and  protecting  from  slugs  which  devour  it  greedily, 
and  make  sad  havoc  with  the  leaves,  if  not  carefully  defended 
from  their  attacks.  I  gathered  the  N.  Tabdcum  from  the  24th 
of  July  to  the  7th  of  August ;  the  N«  rug6sa  from  the  7th 
to  the  29th  of  the  latter  month.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — • 
J.  C  K.     Levant  Lodge^  Feb.  1833. 

The  sample  of  snuff  sent  by  J.  C.  K.  we  committed  to  the 
cognizance  of  a  most  experienced  snuff*taker,  who  reports  on 
it  as  far  too  defective  in  pungency  to  afford  him  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  the  taking  of  it. — J.  D. 

The  Fruit  of  Strawberries  preserved  free  from  Gritf  and  the 
Attacks  of  SlugSf  by  covering  the  Soil  under  the  Fruit  with  a 
Layer  of  the  short  Grass  mcnmi  off  Lawns.  —  As  the  fruit  of 
the  strawberry  is,  with  many,  a  thing  of  consequence,  the  pre- 
servation of  it  from  the  several  casualties  to  which,  on  its 
attaining  maturity,  it  is  liable,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  object  of 
as  much  solicitude :  to  point  out  a  preservative  from  one  or 
more  of  the  evils  which  endanger  it,  will  be  my  endeavour  in 
the  present  communication.  I  generally  grow  the  large  sorts 
in  rows  from  20  in.  to  2  ft.  apart,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
in  a  single  row  between  the  box  edging  and  the  gooseberry 
bushes,  which  form  the  narrow  border  of  the  quarters.  These 
distances  I  consider  the  best  for  Keen's  seedling,  Wilmot's 
superb,  &c.,  the  crop  of  which  is  as  good  in  the  fifth  year  as 
in  the  third,  and  better  than  that  in  the  second.  The  small 
sorts,  as  the  early  scarlet,  Duke  of  Kent's  scarlet,  the  Rose- 
berry,  &c.,  may  be  grown  with  as  much  advantage  on  narrow 
beds,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  if  renewed  every  three  or  four 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  sorts,  they  being  so  close 
together,  the  following  method  might  be  dispensed  ^ilh,  or, 
at  least,  it  is  not  necessary ;  but  in  the  large  kinds  above 
named,  owing  to  the  isolatedness  of  the  rows,  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  bunches  of  fruit,  these  latter  lie  on  the  soil,  and, 
when  rain  falls,  are  covered  with  grit,  and  they  likewise  lie  so 
convenient  for  slugs,  that  many  are  destroyed  by  them«     To 
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obviate  these  liabilities,  I  have  tried  several  expedients,  but 
none  had  the  required  effect,  until  it  occurred  to  me  this  sea- 
son that  short  grass  laid  between  the  rows  would  answer  the 
purpose.  This  I  have  applied  with  perfect  success,  especially 
as  to  the  grit.  There  is  no  gentlemen's  place  without  the 
material  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  application  of  it  2  in.  or  3  in.  thick  does  not  con- 
sume much  time.  It  is  not  only  useful  in  the  above  in- 
stances, but  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor  of  evaporation  from 
the  soil  below,  whether  you  water  it  artificially,  or  the  more 
general  rain  administer  the  moisture:  it  also  chokes  most 
sorts  of  weeds,  and  destroys  the  vegetation  of  their  seeds ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  ofi^  or  allowed  to  remain,  after  the  crop  is 
done.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  in  a  dry  time,  before  the  straw- 
berries begin  to  get  ripe ;  when  the  slugs  have  sought  shelter 
in  less  exposed  situations  ;  after  which  it  forms  so  bad  a  path 
for  them  to  slide  along,  that  they  cannot  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. If  any  should  remain,  a  watering  with  lime-water,  or 
urine  (as  Mr.  Gorrie  recommends),  will  extirpate  them.  The 
above  may  not  be  new  to  some  gardeners,  bu^  as  I  have  never 
heard  it  suggested,  nor  seen  it  done,  it  may  be  to  a  few,  if  not 
to  many.  —  George  Thomson,     High  Elms^  July  1.  1833. 

The  Earliness  of  Bishop's  Earli/  Dwarf  Pea  and  the  Early 
Frame  Pea  compared.  —  Sir,  In  this  Magazine  are  many 
opinions  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf 
pea.  In  Vol.  VI.  p.  723.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p,  584.,  appear 
two  very  opposite  statements  concerning  its  earliness,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  early  frame :  the  one  affirms  diat  there 
were  fifteen  days  in  favour  of  the  latter's  earliness ;  the  other, 
fifty-three  days  in  favour  of  the  earliness  of  the  former.  Such 
calculations  are  apt  to  mislead  even  the  most  wary;  I  thought 
it  very  strange  if  they  could  be  both  right.  Having  received 
some  true  seed  of  each  sort,  I  marked  the  following  dates,  to 
satisfy  myself  on  the  subject.  On  Dec.  14?.  1832,  I  sowed 
thinly,  in  32-sized  pots.  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  and  the  early 
frame  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  ;  I  kept  them  both  in  a 
cold  pit  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  I  turned  them 
out.  I  planted  Bishop's  early  dwarf  with  balls  entire,  9  in.- 
from  a  wall  on  a  south  aspect,  and  20  in.  apart  in  the  line  5*  of 
the  early  frame  each  ball  was  made  into  six  or  seven  divisions, 
and  planted  in  rows  across  a  border,  but  not  opposite  the 
other :  it  had  no  shade.  I  could  gather  a  dish  from  the  early 
frame  on  the  20th  of  May ;  when  I  could  not  obtain  so  much- 
from  twice  as  many  of  Bishop's  early  dwarf  on  the  26th ;  not- 
withstanding the  latter  had,  from  being  so  near  the  ground,  a 
superiority  of  temperature,  both  day  and  night,  of  five,  or  sfxr 
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degrees  at  an  average.  The  Bishop's  early  dwai*f  comes  itito 
bloomy  and  drops  its  blossom^  nearly  as  soon  as  the  early 
frame  ;  but  it  is  longer  in  filling  its  pods  :  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  dwarfness  and  productiveness,  it  is  without  an 
equal  for  forcing  in  houses,  pits,  or  frames.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&C.  -—  George  Thomson.   High  Elms,  July  3.  1833. 

A  Note  on  the  Planti7ig  of  Potatoes,  —  Persons  have  whole 
acres  of  potatoes  rotting,  about  Dublin,  every  spring.  The 
cause  is  assigned  to  every  thing  but  the  right  thing.  The 
Irishman's  mode  of  planting  the  potato  is,  to  cover  the  seed 
potatoes  with  dung  in  the  drills,  to  keep  them  warm,  and  to 
spread  out  the  cut  seed  in  the  barn,  to  keep  it  from  rotting ; 
and  both  acts  have  just  tlie  opposite  effect  with  early  potatoes. 
In  planting  potatoes  in  the  end  of  April,  or  the  month  of 
May,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  seed  be  planted  under  the 
dung  or  above  it,  in  the  drills ;  for  at  that  season  the  potato 
will  grow  freely  either  way :  but  earlier  in  the  season,  as 
February  and  March,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
seed  should  lie  on  the  top  of  the  dung,  for  then  it  lies  in  a 
situation  warmer,  by  several  degrees,  than  it  does  when  under 
it ;  and  besides  lying  dry,  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  cannot  penetrate  through  the  cold  wet 
dung  to  the  seed,  when  the  seed  is  placed  beneath  it.  The 
air  about  Dublin,  when  not  freezing,  is  mostly  about  40°  to 
45°,  and  sometimes  to  50°,  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months :  this  air  presses  through  the  earth  as  far  as  the 
potato  that  lies  in  the  dung ;  but  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
seed  under  it.  Air,  heat,  and  water  are  the  causes  of 
vegetation ;  and  the  air  the  main  spring.  The  drills  being 
dug  with  the  spade,  when  filled  in  with  the  dung  and  earth, 
are  much  looser  than  the  space  between,  and  answer  as  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  wet  that  falls ;  the  seed  lying  so  long 
dormant,  and  in  such  a  cold  wet  bed,  has  no  other  chance 
but  to  rot.  The  potatoes  likewise,  after  being  cut,  should  not 
be  spread  out  to  dry,  but  laid  up  in  a  close  heap  for  about 
a  fortnight  before  planting.  The  air  at  that  early  season  is 
too  Qold  for  them  fresh  cut,  and  damages  the  seed  before  it  is 
put  into  the  ground :  when  laid  in  a  heap  they  will  not  rot. 
But  where  is  the  advantage  of  planting  potatoes  of  any  sort 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  March,  for  vegetation  does  not 
comm^ice  in  them  till  then  ?  It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
blame  the  salt  water,  or  to  deem  them  to  have  been  damaged 
in  the  ship :  when,  if  we  do  but  think  a  little,  the  real  cause 
may  be  found  easily  enough.  I  am,  Sir^  yours,  &c.  —  James 
HarL     Dublin,  April  27-  1833. 

[Our  correspondent  has  subsequently  pursued  this  subject 
in  the  following  communication.] 
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The  kinds  of  potato  which^  on  being  planted  here,  miss 
growing  are  imported  from  Scotland  every  spring;  as  it 
seems  that  the  ofl&pring  from  them^  as  grown  here,  dege* 
nerate  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  a  second 
crop :  they  are  called  Scotch  pink  eye,  and  Scotch  apple.  In 
the  pink  eye,  and  I  dare  say  in  the  other  kind  also,  the  lower 
part  of  the  potato  is  too  ripe;  whence  I  would  recommend  that 
at  least  two  cuts  be  taken  off  from  the  lower  end,  or  the  end 
next  the  stalk,  of  each  potato,  and  applied  to  the  feeding  of  pigs, 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  for  they  are  quite  unfit  to  occupy 
ground  with ;  as  every  one  of  them  rots,  leaving  vacancies  in 
every  drill.  Let  the  cutting  of  the  seed  be  done  out  of  hand, 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  the  whole  laid  up  in  a  close  conical 
heap  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  They  are  cut  in  the  air 
here,  which  condition  has  an  almost  instantaneous  bad  effect 
on  them,  for  when  they  lie  flat  on  the  floor  they  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours  get  a  blue  colour,  and  become  quite  soH;, 
although  by  gathering  them  together  they  will  get  firm  again, 
and  partly  come  to  a  white  colour :  their  vegetative  power  is, 
however,  gone ;  pitch  them  to  the  dunghilL  Mr.  Mallet  has 
about  an  acre  of  the  Scotch  pink  eye  planted  here  this  spring, 
from  seed  that  I  purchased  on  the  quay  of  Dublin,  out  of  a 
ship  direct  from  Campbelton ;  and  the  crop  (except  a  part 
of  the  field  that  had  been  planted  with  about  2  cwt.  of  seed 
that  had  lain  fiat  on  the  floor  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
before  I  detected  the  mischief)  is  a  good  one,  say  with  a 
miss  of  not  more  than  one  quarter :  a  clear  proof  that  the 
Scotchman  does  not  steep  his  potatoes  in  salt  water  to  prevent 
their  growing. 

I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  the  potato  from  Scotland 
may  not  every  year  be  too  ripe ;  but,  to  make  sure  work,  the 
bottom  cuts  and  top  ones  should  be  kept  separate.  When 
the  pink  eye  is  planted  immediately  after  being  cut,  the  cuts 
rot  in  the  ground,  the  same  as  those  of  it  do  which  have  been 
spread  out  on  the  floor.  When  laid  up  in  a  heap,  as  above 
recommended,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  they  will  either 
begin  to  sprout,  or  their  bud  will  begin  to  swell ;  and,  when 
they  do  this,  you  may  plant  them  with  safety :  about  a  ton 
may  be  laid  in  a  heap,  only  so  pack  them  that  as  few  of  them 
as  possible  may  be  on  the  floor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Scotch  pink  eye  would  do  better,  and  come  sooner  to  market, 
if  not  planted  among  the  dung ;  for  I  see  it  loses  time  before 
its  roots  get  properly  established  in  the  earth.  I,  in  conse* 
quence,  think  that  more  benefit  would  accrue  if  the  dung  were 
dug  or  ploughed  into  the  ground  when  the  potatoes  are  set- 
ting off  in  growth.  .  Then  drill  the  same  as  for  peas  or  beans 
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with  a  hoe,  or  draw  a  shallow  drill  with  the  plough,  and  draw 
the  earth  in,  covering  with  the  hoe,  so  that  a  small  ridge  may 
be  formed  over  the  seed,  but  do  not  beat  it  down.  I  am 
speaking  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of  this  work  be 
commenced  in  the.  beginning  of  March,  as  indicated  in  my 
previous  communication.  If  all  this  be  observed,  the  early 
potato  will  be  plentiful  enough  about  Dublin  next  summer. 
They  have  this  year  (1833)  failed  not  only  in  acres,  but  in 
forces  [  ?  scores]  of  acres ;  and  persons  here  have,  this  season, 
had  to  replant  all  the  ground  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
native  kinds  of  potato :  this  is  not  the  first  year  that  they  have 
missed  here,  but  it  seems  they  never  before  missed  so  com- 
pletely as  in  this  year.  —  James  Hart*  Drwncondra^  Dublin j 
July  10.  1833. 

A  Norfolk  Tankard  Turnip  gronmt  in  Ireland  to  the  Weight 
of  Thirty-six  Pounds  Avoirdupois.  —  Sir,  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  to  show  you  that  we  have  both  a  fine  climate^ 
and  a  productive  soil  (indeed  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
an  old  abbey  or  cathedral  situated  otherwise),  I  may  mention 
that  a  turnip  of  the  Norfolk  tankard  variety  was  pulled  in 
this  demesne,  which  weighed  no  less  than  S6lbs.  avoirdupois* 
'— cZ  EUes.   Palace  Gardens^  Arf^agh,  Dee*  4.  1832. 

The  propagatir^  of  Cabbages  by  Slips  and  Cuttings  (p.  226.)* 
•—The  first  shoots  only  ate  applicable  to  such  a  purpose;  the 
second  run  to  seed.  (Maund^s  Botanic  Garden^  June,  1833.) 
This  fact,  one  of  some  consequence,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maundy 
on  the  cover  of  his  number  of  the  Botanic  Garden  for  Sep-« 
tember,  to  be  supplementary  to  the  information  on  this  subject 
in  p.  126,  127.,  and  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by 
the  author  of  that  article,  Peter  Kendall,  Esq. 

A  Melon  Plant  grown  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Domestic  Gar^ 
denet^s  Manualy*  in  soil  which  did  not  suit  it  (a  puny  plants 
as  we  are  infoi*med),  sent  its  roots  through  the  wall  of  the  pit^ 
into  a  small  cistern  of  water  adjoining,  and  there  produced 
what  Dr.  Keith  calls  the  ^^  fox-tail  root."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  what  we  should  have  expected  with  any  other 
dicotyledonous  fibrous-rooted  plant,  tree,  or  shrub,  similarly 
circumstanced ;  but  our  ingenious  and  philosophic  corre- 
spondent thinks  it  a  proof  that  the  melon  is  an  aquatic  or 
amphibious  plant — Cond. 

TagAes  lucida^  a  half-hardy  annual,  the  herb  of  which 
is  delightfully  fragrant  when  dried,  is  found  to  give  vinegar 
Very  nearly  the  same  high  flavour  as  tarragon.  This  fact, 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  fond 
of  tarragon  vinegar,  was  stated  to  us  by  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Redleaf,  and  we  have  since  proved  it  ourselves.  —  Condn 
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10.  Some  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Alpine  Plants. 

By  Dr.  Link. 

Plants  are  called  alpine  when  their  natural  habitations  are 
where  trees  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  tops  of  mountains,  or 
very  high  degrees  of  latitude.  They  are,  however,  often 
found  in  various  low  situations,  where  they  flower  and  pro- 
duce their  seeds  as  well  as  in  those  higher  regions ;  but  this 
is  always  referable  to  the  agency  of  wind  or  water,  which 
convey  the  seeds  from  their  original  places  of  growth  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  These  plants  will  grow  very 
well  in  a  bed  in  the  garden,  the  soil  of  which  should  consist 
of  one  part  peat,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  two  parts  pasture 
ground,  mixed  with  a  little  sand :  the  principal  object  of  their 
culture,  however,  is  moisture.  The  alpine  plants,  although 
they  are  in  winter  chiefly  protected  by  snow  in  their  native 
places,  can  stand  very  severe  frosts,  to  which  they  are 
often  exposed  before  the  snow  falls,  or  after  it  is  melted. 
They  are  also  not  much  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
their  natural  situation  they  are  continually  exposed  to  ex- 
treme changes;  from  severe  frost  during  the  night,  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  tempests  during  the  day. 
Artificial  rockwork  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  of  no 
other  use  than  for  ornament.  The  cultivation  of  alpine 
plants  in  pots  is  in  so  far  preferable  as  it  is  easier  to  supply 
them  with  those  advantages  which  they  have  in  their  wild 
state :  in  winter  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  moist  place, 
instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  dry  frosts ;  in  summer  they 
can  be  kept  moist,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  in  the 
cultivation  of  alpine  plants. 

11.  On  the  Method  to  increase  the  Production  of  Vines f  and  to 
protect  themjrom  Spring  Frosts.     By  Baron  Kottwitz. 

The  vine  is  manured  with  bullock's  blood  in  autumn,  and 
the  shoots  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  dry  leaves ;  by 
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which  they  are  protected  against  severe  frosts,  i|nd  also  in 
the  beginning  of  spring  against  those  fine  days  which  occa* 
sion  their  early  vegetation.  They  are  prunea  in  spring  after 
the  leaves  are  removed. 

16*  Some  Observations  on  the  Chestnut  (Figtis  Cast^nea). 

By  M.  Hansen. 

The  wood  of  the  chestnut,  he  says,  is  of  Kttle  value  for 
firing  or  for  building ;  but  it  is  very  durable  in  the  ground,  as 
much  so  as  that  of  the  best  oaks.  If  used  as  casks  for  vnne, 
it  gives  the  liquor  not  only  a  beautiful  colour,  but  also  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

17*  Description  of  the  Imperial  Garden  ai  Nikita. 

By  Dr.  von  Steven. 

This  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1812,  during  the 
time  of  the  governor  Due  de  Richelieu.  It  is  about  half  a  Ger- 
man mile  long  and  500  fathoms  broad,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  first  designed  for  plants  from  warmer 
climates  only,  but  now  fruit  trees  are  also  cultivated  in  it  to 
supply  the  increasing  population. 

18.  Observations  on  the  Grototh  of  Plants  during  different  Tifnes  of 
the  Day.     By  M .  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Konigsberg,  io  Prussia. 

To  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  different  times  of  the  day 
promote  the  growth  of  plants,  M.  Meyer  occasioned  a  scape 
of  Amary^lli^  Belladonna,  well  known  to  grow  very  rapidly, 
to  be  measured  thrice  a  day,  —  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  and  six  in  the  evening.  Hie  thermometer  was 
also  observed,  and  the  results  are  exhibited  together  in  a  table. 
This  table  shows  that  the  plant  grew  in  the  day  almost  twice 
as  much  as  during  the  night,  which  M.  Meyer  ascribes  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  warmth.  He  observes  that  the  increase 
of  the  plant  was  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  temper- 
ature ;  but  in  what  degree  the  light  contributed  to  the  growth 
could  not  well  be  ascertained.  The  entire  deprivation  of 
light  would  have  lowered  the  temperature,  and  also  injured 
the  health  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  the  result  of  the  ob- 
servation could  not  be  depended  upon. 

22.  Some  Observations  on  the  Grotxjth  of  Trees. 
By  Professor  Reum. 

After  he  has  described  his  method  of  transplanting  seed-^ 
lings,  &c.,  he  recommends  hard-shelled  seeds  of  trees  to  b« 
put  in  pots  of  sand  or  mould  during  the  winter,  which  pre- 
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pares  them  for  germination  when   sown   in   the  following 
spring. 

28.  On  O'xalis  tetraphylla  as  an  ornamental  Plants  and  as  a  Vege- 
table.   By  M.  Witzel,  Gardener. 

This  plant  is  used  for  ornament,  especially  for  edgings.  It 
is  also  very  good  used  as  sorrel,  and  the  bulbs  are  almost 
like  potatoes  in  flavour;  the  leaves,  when  mixed  with  New 
Zealand  spinach,  give  it  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  acid  flavour. 
The  plant  is  very  easily  cultivated ;  it  grows  almost  in  any 
soil,  and  increases  its  bulbs  abundantly.  If  planted  in  a 
frame  in  spring,  it  may  be  obtained  earlier. 

24.  Extract  Jrom  the  History  of  the  Gardens  at  Worlitz. 

By  M.  Schoch,  Gardener. 

The  gardens  at  Worlitz  are  about  six  English  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, on  a  plain  which  is  variously  subdivided  by  canals 
for  pleasure-boats.  The  whole,  however,  is  subdivided  into 
five  difS^rent  parts.  Around  the  castle  it  is  chiefly  laid  out 
in  the  English  style,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  various 
North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  among  those 
first  introduced  in  Germany.  In  the  years  1 770 — 1 7745  another 
part  was  laid  out  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  garden,  where 
a  considerable  piece  of  rockwork  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
grotto.  This  is  surrounded  by  fig  trees,  which  in  winter  are 
bent  into  the  interior  of  this  grotto  for  protection  against 
frost.  In  the  centre  of  this  mass  of  stones  is  a  cavity  for  an 
artificial  volcano,  which,  wh^i  displayed,  aflbrds  a  beautiful 
spectacle  by  the  reflection  from  the  artificial  lake  and  canals. 
There  is  also  a  nursery  for  the  supply  of  the  gardens. 

26.  Account  of  Dreienbrunnen,  near  Erfurih.     By  Dr.  Volker. 

This  place  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  extensive  cul- 
ture of  vegetables.  The  kitchen-gardens  are  variously  crossed 
by  trenches  supplied  with  water  by  three  large  reservoirs,  for 
the  purpose  of  watering.  This  is  performed  with  a  sort  of 
shovel,  with  which  the  water  is  spread  over  the  beds.  On 
the  sides  of  these  trenches  water  cresses  are  grown  abundantly. 
Fruit  trees  are  not  much  cultivated  in  these  gardens,  as  they 
are  considered  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  water  cress. 

27.    On  the  Cultivation  of  Orange  Trees,      By  M.  Mertens,  at 

Herrnhausen. 

He  re-pots  his  trees  every  sixteen  or  twenty-four  years. 
The  soil  consists  of  two  parts  cow-dung,  two  parts  loam, 
three  parts  rotten  horse-dung,  and  three  parts  of  the  old  soil 
firom  the  pots.     They  are  occasionally  watered,  and  fresh 
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cow-dung  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil  every  year  as  manure. 
The  trees  are  pruned  in  September  in  preference  to  the 
pruning  in  spring,  by  which  three  or  four  weeks  are  lost  in 
their  growth. 

30.  GledUschisL  hSrrida  recommended Jbr  Enclosures. 

Younff  plants  should  be  planted,  one  foot  apart,  in  well- 
trenched  soil.  The  first  year  they  should  be  shortened  to 
eight  or  twelve  inches ;  in  the  second  year  to  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  inches ;  and  so  on  gradually  to  the  height  re- 
quired. The  lateral  branches,  if  not  required  to  fill  up 
vacancies,  are  shortened  to  six  inches.  The  hedge  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  occasionally  watered  when  newly  planted. 

31.  Description  of  ajl&mering  Zamia  hSrrida  at  Cassd. 

By  M.  Schelhas. 

This  plant  flowered  in  the  year  1827,  and  proved  to  be  a 
male,  the  anthers  of  which  are  sessile  on  the  under  side  of 
the  scales. 

33.  Report  on  grafting  Pears  on  Sorbus  aucuphria*    By  M.  Floss. 

These  trees  grow  on  sandy  soil,  where  pear  trees  do  not 
prosper,  which  induced  M.  Floss  to  graft  them  with  pears, 
in  which  he  succeeded  perfectly.  He  observed  further,  that 
one  or  two  branches  of  the  stock  should  be  left,  to  hinder 
the  graft  from  growing  too  rapidly,  because  in  that  case  the 
graft  grows  much  thicker  than  the  stock,  and  is  easily  broken 
by  the  wind ;  but  when  branches  of  the  stock  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  years,  this  does  not  happen.  He  also 
observed  that  the  pears  obtained  from  trees  treated  in  this 
manner  seem  to  keep  longer,  although  they  are  not  so  well 
flavoured  as  when  grafted  on  the  wild  pear  stocks. 

39.  Description  of  a  Method  of  growing  Alpine  Plants^  used  in  the 

Garden  of  Dr.  fVildy  at  CasseL 

On  a  site  of  8000  square  feet  he  cultivates  about  700  dif- 
ferent alpine  and  forest  plants.  In  five  of  the  beds  a  stratum 
of  gravel  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  which  is  covered  about  2  ft  in 
thickness  with  peat.  The  rockwork  is  also  planted  with  alpine 
plants.  The  clumps  in  some  places  are  planted  with  various 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Geniidna 
acaiilis,  Verdnica  fruticul6sa,  &c.  The  uppermost  clump^is 
27  ft.  higher  than  the  lowest;  and  from  that  elevated  situation 
the  neighbouring  country  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage. 
This  communication  is  followed  by  a  list  of  plants  cultivated 
in  the  garden. 
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4a  Meeting  of  the  Socusty^  Jtdy  27*  1828. 

Baron  von  Kottwitz  recommends  shortening  the  young 
shoots  of  seedling  almonds  in  autumni  which,  he  thinks,  stops 
the  sap  sooner,  and  thus  renders  them  safer  against  the  frosts ; 
they  also  begin  to  grow  sooner  in  spring.  He  also  mentions 
having  raised  almond  trees  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

41.  Experiments  made  by  M.  Hartweg  to  ascertain  'aaihich  Sort  of 
Wood  is  most  Jit  for  Stakes^  in  which  he  shotos  hoto  long  the  differ- 
ent  Sorts  lasted* 

Class  1.  Resinous  woods,  such  as  Plnus,  &c.,  after  being 
seven  years  in  the  ground  were  not  at  all  rotten.  2.  Robinia, 
&&,  were  about  one  sixth  or  one  half  rotten  in  that  time. 
3.  (71mus,  &c.,  were  entirely  rotten.  4.  -^cer,  &c.,  rotten 
after  five  years.  5.  «S^lix,'  See,  nder  four  years.  6.  C&r- 
pinus,  &c.,  after  three  years. 

42.  Meeting  of  the  Society,  Sept,  7.  1828. 

M.  Furstenau  manures  his  cabbages,  before  they  close  their 
heads,  with  sheep-dung  round  the  sterns^  which  occasions 
them  to  grow  very  large  and  firm,  and  also  to  keep  better. 

M.  Ohlendorf,  at  Hamburgh,  communicated  to  the  Society 
his  observations  on  sowing  plum  stones.  When  perfectly 
ripe,  they  are,  without  being  divested  of  the  flesh,  sown  in 
beds  in  the  autumn.  The  same  is  practised  with  cherry  stones, 
with  which  he  succeeds  equally  well.  M.  Lenn^  observes 
that  the  principle  of  sowing  stone  fruit  is,  not  to  let  the 
stones  beccHne  dry,  wherefore  they  should  be  either  sown 
directly  when  gathered,  or  preserved  in  moist  sand  during 
the  winter;  and  M*  Otto  adds»  that  he  has  observed  that 
stones  from  fruit  which  are  injured  by  maggots  never  ger- 
minate. 

45.  On  the  Origin  of  Weeping  Trees,     By  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  near  London. 

*^  I  havid  never  seen  a  printed  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  varieties  of  trees  have  been  discovered ;  for 
example,  the  weeping  ash.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  may  be^ 
that  persons  finding  such  varieties  either  do  not  examine  their 
origin,  or  keep  it  secret,  from  personal  interest  If,  therefore^ 
this  subject  be  not  better  known  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
the  following  observations  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  your 
Si^iety.  Fascicles  or  bundles  of  shoots  are  often  observed 
on  trees,  which  resemble  a  bird's  nest  at  a  distance ;  but,  when 
exaiAlned,  they  prove  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  twigs.  Such 
bundles  are  observed  on  different  trees,  but  more  frequently 
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on  the  white  or  common  birch  tree  (JJetula  £lba  L.).  In  the 
year  1808  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  a  Cratae^'gus  (itfi^s* 
pilus)  Qxyacantha,  and  grafted  young  thorns  with  them,  which, 
in  two  or  three  years,  produced  beautiful  weeping  branches* 
About  the  same  time  I  observed  such  a  bundle  on  Iflmus 
camp^stris,  eyes  of  which  were  budded  on  healthy  young 
trees,  and  every  one  produced  a  long  hanging  shoot.  Accord-^ 
ing  to  this  observation,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  procure  a 
large  collection  of  drooping  or  weeping  trees.  Our  gardeners, 
however,  multiply  no  species  so  numerously  as  the  JFi'ixinus 
excdlsior  var.  p6ndula ;  which  variety  often  retains  its  hanging 
character  when  raised  from  seeds.  We  possess  several  such 
trees,  of  about  10  ft.  in  height,  which  were  raised  from  seed  of 
the  original  tree,  obtained,  in  1780,  from  a  nurseryman,  who 
found  it  a  few  years  previous  to  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newmarket,  in  Cambridgeshire." 

47-  Experiments  made  hy  M.  Toussaint,  Nurseryman  at  Berlin,  to 
ascertain  what  Influence  different  Soils  and  Manures  have  on 
Annual  Plants* 

M.  Toussaint  says  a  satisfactory  result  of  this  object  could 
only  be  expected  after  experiments  conducted  through  several 
years ;  but,  as  one  summer  (the  given  time  to  answer  this 
prize  question)  is  too  short  to  answer  this  question  with  cer- 
tainty, he  considers  the  following  results  only  a  proof  that  it 
woufd  be  worth  while  to  carry  these  experiments  to  a  greater 
extent.  For  his  observations  he  chose  melon  plants  (Bar- 
baresken,  a  sort  of  cantalupe),  a  variety  which,  by  its  size  and 
abundance  of  juice,  is  most  fitting  to  show  minutely  what 
influence  different  soils  and  manures  have  upon  it;  which, 
however,  could  only  be  correctly  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  it  must  be  considered  that  the  seeds  were  taken  from 
fruit  produced  in  a  different  soil  from  that  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made.  The  seeds  were  chosen  as  much  as 
possible  of  equal  weight  and  size.  Fresh  dung  from  pigs, 
cows,  and  horses,  and  loam,  and  decayed  wood,  were  the  in- 
gredients with  which  the  experiments  were  carried  on.  These 
were  mixed  with  leaf  mould  in  the  following  proportions  : 
firstly,  one  third  of  leaf  mould,  and  two  thirds  of  one  of  those 
manures ;  secondly,  one  third  of  one  of  the  above  manures, 
and  two  thirds  of  leaf  mould,  which  gave  ten  different  mix- 
tures, in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  The  temperature  was 
also  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  fixed  in  the  middle  of  each 
frame.  Two  fresh  and  two  old  seeds  were  sown  at  an  equal 
depth  in  each  light,  from  which  two  plants  were  afterwards 
removed  into  another  frame,  filled  with  common  gat^ett  soil 
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only.  The  progress  and  result  of  this  experiment  is  minntely 
shown  in  a  table,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
twenty  plants  from  old  seeds  produced  eight  fruit  more  than 
twenty  from  fresh  seeds,  and  that  the  fruit  of  those  plants 
which  had  not  been  transplanted  weighed,  on  an  average, 
2  lbs.  2  o2. ;  while  those  from  plants  which  were  transplanted 
weighed  2  lbs.  8  oz.  on  an  average.  Finally,  M.  Toussaint 
wishes  that  such  experiments  may  be  carried  on  by  others, 
and  a  garden  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  to  ascertain  the 
best  and  most  durable  soil  and  manure  for  those  plants. 
[Mr.  Figgans's  communication,  p.  567.,  on  the  results  of 
growing  the  cucumber  and  the  melon  in  heath  mould,  is 
cdngenial  with  the  above  experiments.] 

1  be  result  of  this  experiment,  respecting  the  flavour,  was, 
that  the  best*flavoured  fruit  were  produced  in  the  mixture  of 
two  thirds  leaf  mould  and  one  third  horse-dung ;  the  fruits 
produced  in  the  other  mixtures  were  less  delicate^  although 
superior  in  flavour  to  others  produced  in  the  common  garden 
soil.  The  least-flavoured,  which  were  sweet,  but  mealy,  were 
those  produced  in  the  mixture  of  two  thirds  cow-dung  and 
one  third  turf. 

49.  Report  upon  the  Experiments  on  the  Impregnation  qf  Plants. 
By  Professor  Henschel,  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

M.  Henschel  gives  a  detail  of  his  observations  on  na- 
tural impregnation,  and  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  seed 
or  fruit,  when  parts  of  the  organs  of  plants  are  hindered  from 
performing  tlieir  functions.  Secondly,  he  treats  on  artificial 
impregnation,  and  its  results ;  thirdly,  on  the  impregnation 
with  pollen  of  other  plants,  not  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
&c.  &c ;  fourthly,  he  details  experiments  with  what  he  calls 
"  modified  impregnation,"  or  with  pollen  of  the  same,  or  from 
other  plants,  mixed  with  a  substance  of  a  different  nature ; 
fifthly,  he  treats  on  impregnation  with  foreign  substances,  as 
carbon,  &c.  &c.  These  experiments  are  minutely  described, 
and  a  view  of  their  results  given  in  tables. 

51.  Meeting  of  the  Society  y  Nov.  2.  1828* 

M.  Langmatz  gave  an  account  of  the  advantage  of  worm- 
wood for  producing  potash.  On  a  place  of  about  a  square 
rod  he  obtained  108  lbs.  of  herbage,  which  after  it  was  burnt 
gave  1 1  lbs.  of  ashes,  and  from  this  he  extracted  5i  lbs.  of 
rough  potash;  while  from  100  lbs.  of  birch  wood  he  only 
procured  4|lbs.  of  ashes,  and  1000  lbs.  of  this  ashes  only 
make  219  lbs.  of  potash.    This  experiment  shows  how  advan- 
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tageous  it  is  to  grow  wormwood  for  making  potash  ;  the  more 
especially  as  it  grows  fast,  and  on  any  soil. 

54.  Account  of  a  Black  Carnation. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Society  for  Fruit-culture,  at 
Gruben.  "  M.  Ulrici  raised  a  perfectly  black  carnation 
from  seed,  which  he  called  the  Mohren  Konig  (Negro  King). 
He  had  a  very  large  collection  of  carnations ;  but,  since  it 
has  been  dispersed,  this  black  variety  has  been  apparently 
lost  The  Society  wishes  therefore  to  know  if  it  does  not  exist 
somewhere,  as  M.  Ulrici  was  very  liberal  in  distributing 
whatever  rare  varieties  he  possessed." 

58.  On  an  Insect  (Tenlhrhio  erythrocephala)  tvhicli  is  very  injurious 
to  the  Species  of  the  Genus  FinuSt  and  particularly  to  Ftnus 
Strbbus  ;  toith  a  Figure  of  the  Insect. 

59.  M.  Bosse  succeeded  in  preserving  a  bulb  of  Amar^llif 
revoluta,  which  was  much  rotted,  by  cutting  off  the  wasted 
part,  without  injuring  the  roots ;  on  the  wound  he  put  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  kept  the  plant  in  a  dry  stove,  until  the 
injured  parts  became  dry,  when  he  covered  it  with  wax, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  leaves  to  grow 
through.  After  being  repotted  it  was  put  in  a  warm  frame, 
where  it  soon  began  to  grow,  and  attained  its  former  size. 

60.  On  the  Impregnation  of  the  Species  of  Passion  Flotoer. 

By  M.  Bosse. 

He  approves  of  impregnating  with  the  pollen  of  different 
species  or  varieties;  in  this  case  they  produce  fruit  more 
freely  than  when  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen ;  he  has 
also,  by  this  cross  impregnation,  originated  several  varieties. 

61.  Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  Regular  and  Natural 
Styles  of  laying  out  Gardens,  and  their  Application.  By  M.  Sckell, 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens  in  Bavaria. 

The  different  styles  in  which  gardens  are  laid  out  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  two  appellations,  the  regular  and  the 
natural.  The  first,  and  oldest,  is  also  called  the  French 
style,  from  its  having  been  so  much  in  use  in  that  country, 
and  ^Iso  for  the  great  perfection  to  which  it  was  brought 
during  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  great  genius  Le 
Notre,  wherefore  all  gardens  laid  out  similar  to  those  of 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Marly,  St  Germain,  Meudon,  Sceaux, 
Chantilly,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Luxembourg,  are  called 
French. 

Another  kind  of  regular  style,  a  subdivision  of  the  former, 
is  the  Italian  garden,  which,  although  regular,  differs  greatly 
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from  the  French.  Italian  gardens  are  ranch  in  oonibhiation 
with  architecture  and  scalptare,  and  are,  it  seems,  mcnre  de- 
signed to  increase  the  beau^  of  these,  than  to  form  a  work  of 
art  in  themselves ;  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  French 
gardens,  where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  only  used  for 
embellishing  the  garden. 

A  third  subdivision  of  the  regular  style  is  the  Dutch 
garden.  Hedges  and  trees  are  cut  into  different  forms,  the 
grass  plots  are  divided  into  curious  figures,  and  the  walks 
are  laid  out,  or  rather  paved,  with  variously  coloured  stones, 
glass,  shells,  &c.,  which  gives  the  whole  more  the  appearance 
of  mosaic  work  than  a  garden.  This  plan  has,  however,  long 
cea3ed  to  be  adopted.  There  are  also  two  different  classes 
in  the  natural  style,  the  Chinese  and  the  English :  the  idea 
of  the  latter  has  probably  arisen  from  that  of  the  former,  as 
they  only  differ  in  the  Chinese  introducing  wild  and  terrific 
scenes  in  their  gardens,  while  by  the  English  only  the  beau- 
tiful and  charming  are  admitted.  The  love  for  this  natural 
style  has  spread  very  rapidly  on  the  Continent,  and  many 
we)l*formed  French  gardens  have  been  transformed  into  En* 
glish  ones,  without  considering  |iow  far  regular  forms  were 
necessary  for  that  effect,  which,  in  combination  with  magni* 
ficent  architecture,  these  gardens  were  originally  intended  to 
producew  All  writers  on  the  art  of  gardening  agree  that  the 
regular  style  is  in  certain  cases  not  only  applicable,  but  essen- 
tial; and  this  circumstance  induced  M.  Sckell  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  question,  ^^  Under  what  circumstances  can  or 
should  the  regular  style  be  used  ?'' 

He  first  refers  to  Hirschfeld's  Theory  of  the  Art  (^  Oar^ 
deningj  p.  189.,  who,  speaking  of  the  application  of  the 
English  style,  says,  "  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
symmetric  gardens  make  an  exception,  as  gardens  round  the 
houses  in  towns  and  suburbs,  near  palaces,  in  public  places 
and  promenades,"  &c.  &c. 

The  regular  form  cS  a  sublime  building,  which  has  in  all 
its  parts  the  character  of  grandeur,  is  so  much  in  contrast 
with  natural  scenery,  that  these  two  objects  cannot  be  com- 
bined without  a  medium.  With  a  few  modifications,  and  for 
&e  same  reason,  the  regular  style  should  be  chosen  for 
promenades  near  towns  (which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
public  gardens),  in  consequence  of  the  regukrity  of  the 
situation,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  A  third 
case,  where,  though  regular  gardens  are  not  always  neces- 
sary, they  are  mostly  applicable,  is,  in  front  and  behind  houses 
in  towns  and  suburbs,  where  the  place  is  generally  too  limited 
for  natural  scenery.     Whether  there  are  other  cases  except 
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those  above  mentioned,  where  the  regular  style  could  be  used 
with  advantage,  M.  Sckell  does  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  a 
refined  taste,  when  every  circumstance  is  considered,  will 
easily  determine. 

(To  be  contmned.y 


Art.  II.  Hortus  Wobumensis;  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  upwards 
of  Six  Thousand  Species  of  ornamental  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey;  toith  numerous  illustrative  Plans  for 
the  Erection  of  Houses  for  Forcings  Green-houses^  SfC,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Management  of  them  throughout  the  Year.  By 
James  Forbes,  A.L.S.  C.M.H.S.  &c.,  Gardeuer  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  8vo,  440  pages ;  tweDty-«ix  litho- 
graphed prints.  London,  1833.  Medium  paper,  I6s.;  royal 
paper,  with  proof  prints,  1/.  10^. ;  royal  paper,  with  proof 
prmts  coloured,  2l.  2s* 

^^  The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue, in  abbreviated  terms,  of  the  generic  and  specific  char 
racters  of  upwards  of  6000  plants,  such  as  are  best  adapted 
for  the  green-house,  plant  stove,  or  decoration  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  or  such  as  appear  the  most  interesting  to  the  boUuiist 
and  amateur  in  the  British  flower-garden ;  the  descriptions  of 
which,  although  much  compressed  by  being  confined  within 
a  small  compass,  will  render  considerable  assistance  in  the 
identifying  of  the  numerous  genera  and  species.  These  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  will,  it  is  hoped,  characterise  the 
arrangem^it  of  the  plants  in  this  work  from  those  of  any 
other  catalogue.  The  accompanying  Glossary  will  elucidate 
the  various  abbreviations  in  the  catalogue  part  of  the  work. 

^^  The  second  part  comprises  the  plans  of  the  parterres, 
pleasure-grounds,  green-houses,  plant  stoves,  heathery,  and 
other  erections,  with  a  description  of  the  different  subjects 
enumerated,  the  soil,  and  the  general  management  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  the  Cape,  Botany  Bay,  and  other  exotic 
plants. 

^^  The  third  part  is  confined  to  the  plans  and  details  re- 
lative to  the  kitchen-garden  department,  with  lists  o(  the 
fruits  cultivated ;  and  comprises  numerous  designs  for  the 
erection  of  forcing-bouses,  culinary  pits,  &c.,  with  an  account 
of  the  materials  best  adapted  for  their  erection,  and  mode  of 
heating  by  hot-water  pipes,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  general 
routine  of  culture  pursued  throughout  the  year  in  the  forcing 
department." 

This  indication  of  the  scc^e  and  ofiice  of  the  hook  is 
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copied,  letter  for  letter,  from  Mr,  Forbes's  **  preface."  The 
catalogue  of  plants  is  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Linnaeus.  We  copy  two  or  three  instances,  as  specimens, 
of  the  descriptive  particulars  attached  to  the  genera  and 
species :  — 

Systematic         English  Form  of  Col.  of  Month  Native    Tr.  of       Soil  and 

Name.  Name.  Leaves,  &a  Flow,     of  FL  Country.  Introd.  Propagation. 

rSeeds  4. 
SA'LVIAy  SAGE  or  CLARY.  Cal.ttib.wUh2uneq.lipi.  Cor.rin.  Gef-.^-cl^  Siff,ewr.  Stig.cioo. 

fCilgens.  ii.]h.      .Cardinal,  rug. cord. ov.cren. hairy,    tc.     1.12.    Mexico.    1827.    G.^. 

{naked. 
ROSMASrNUS,  ROSEMARY.    Cat.  flipped.  Cor.  ringmi,  helmet  bifid.   Stam.  curved.    Seeds 

officinalis.  ■.  &      common.      lin.  sess.  whit  ben.     pa.  bl.     1. 4.  Sl  Europ.  1546L     H.fi  cuftmgt. 

Zea<A. 
JPOTd^JEA,  IPOytJEA.  Ced.5-pari.nak.  Cor.campan.5.plicaie.  Caps.  Z^ceUed,  with  2 seeds  in 

insignia.  ▲.  h.   magnificent,    palm.  5.Iob.  up.  ov.  or.  cord.  p.    6. 8.  E.  Ind.  1814.  S-fS).  cl.  cuttings. 

[i^eeUst  with  1^  seeds  in  each. 
COVrO'LVULUS,  BIND-WEED.     Cal  B-di^fl.     Cor.  beU-shaped, plaited.     Stig.2.     Caps,  of 

MTV^nfls.  Br.  FL     small,    sagitt  acut  Pedun.  1-fl.     ros.     6.9.  Britain H.  jjp.  d.  Sandy  loam. 

These  specimens  are  copied  from  the  original;  and  we 
have  chosen  them,  because  their  subjects  are  doubtless  known 
to  most  or  all  of  our  readers.  Some  of  the  words  in  the  last 
column,  the  width  of  our  page  did  not  allow  room  for. 

Now  follows  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
namely,  "  the  pleasure-ground,"  and  the  various  objects  of 
interest  which  the  pleasure-ground  includes.  As  several  of 
these  are  illustrated  by  engravings,  we  will  collect  the  titles 
of  the  engravings  first,  and  then  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  omit 
to  mention  them,  which  would  not  be  just  to  a  work  whose 
illustrations  must  have  cost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  producing  it.  Plates  or  prints:  —  1.  South-west 
view  of  Woburn  Abbey ;  a  lithograph  by  Ross.  This  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  2.  A  titlepage,  engraved  by 
Weddell,  in  which  the  park  gate  and  the  entrance  to  the 
park  are  introduced  as  a  vignette.  3.  A  general  plan  of  the 
pleasure-ground.  4.  Her  Grace's  flower-garden,  in  front  of 
the  private  apartments;  parterres  in  front  of  the  libraries. 
5.  Parterres  in  front  of  the  sculpture  gallery.  6.  Ground 
plan,  front  elevation,  and  section  of  the  green-house.  7. 
Ground  plan  and  section  of  the  plant  stove;  ground  plan 
and  section  of  a  pinery  heated  by  one  boiler.  8.  Plan,  ele- 
vation, and  section  of  the  heath  house.  9.  Plan  of  the  par- 
terre for  hardy  heaths,  10.  The  menagerie.  11.  Outer  en- 
trance to  the  menagerie;  inner  entrance  to  the  menagerie. 
12.  Children's  gardens.  13.  Drakeloc  pond,  the  Chinese 
temple,  and  evergreens.  14?.  Henry  VII.'s  cottage,  at  the 
extremity  of  Aspley  Wood.  1 5.  Labyrinths  at  Aspley  Wood. 
These  are  the  objects  of  which  illustrations  are  given ;  and 
they  are  of  course  the  subjects  of  particular  description  in 
the  annexed  letter-press,  in  which,  besides  these,  the  follow- 
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ing  objects  connected  with  the  pleasure-ground  are  also  more 
or  less  noticed:  —  covered  walk,  134-2 ft.  long;  sculpture 
gallery,  green-house,  house  for  camellias,  green-house  for 
pelargoniums,  riding-house,  tennis  court,  stable  courts,  Chi* 
nese  dairy,  larders,  rockwork,  willow  garden,  American  bank, 
garden  for  hardy  heaths,  site  for  Cape  heaths  when  out  of 
doors,  collection  of  hollies,  rosarium  Britannicum,  grass  gar- 
den, menagerie,  wired  compartments  of  menagerie,  keeper's 
apartments  ;  canary  &c.,  room ;  alders  and  birches,  poplars, 
species  of  ash  trees,  elms,  temple  and  plataniises,  American 
oaks,  arbour,  different  species  of  the  genus  Pinus,  porter's 
lodge.  Besides  these  subjects,  the  following,  still  in  the 
department  of  the  pleasure-ground,  are  treated  of  in  distinct 
chapters,  as,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  subjects  already  men- 
tioned :  —  Construction  of  the  green-house,  2  pages ;  Manage- 
ment of  the  green-house  and  conservatory,  1 1  pages ;  Con- 
struction of  the  plant  stove,  3  pages;  Management  of 
hot-house  plants,  7  pages ;  Management  and  propagation  of 
the  Cape  heaths,  11  pages;  The  evergreens,  3  pages. 
64  pages,  in  all,  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  the  objects  in  it. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  there  are  illustrations  of  these  subjects:  they  are 
numbered  in  sequence  to  those  of  the  pleasure-ground.  16. 
General  plan  of  the  kitchen-garden.  17.  Ground  plan  of 
the  hot-houses,  back  sheds,  &c. ;  front  elevation  of  the  hot- 
houses, &c. ;  view  of  the  garden  entrance ;  view  of  the  gar- 
dener's house;  south-east  view  of  the  gardener's  house. 
18.  A  diagram  exhibitive  of  the  details  of  the  structure  of 
the  rafters,  bars,  sashes,  and  glazing  employed  in  the  glass 
structures  for  cultivating  plants.  19.  End  elevation  of  the 
fig  or  citron  house  and  back  shed;  section  of  the  fig  or 
citron  house,  end  elevation  of  the  vinery  or  peach-house; 
section  of  the  peach-house ;  section  of  the  vinery.  20.  Ground 
plan,  section,  and  end  and  front  elevations  of  the  pinery. 

21.  Ground   plan,   elevation,   and   section  of  the  pine  pit. 

22.  The  same  of  succession  pine  pits.  23.  The  same  of  the 
early  forcing  pit.     24.  The  same  of  the  later  forcing  pits. 

25.  The  same  of  the  house  for  the  culture  of  the  mushroom. 

26.  Plan  of  hot  wall  and  back  shed.  The  subjects  of  these 
engravings  are,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  the  descriptive  letter- 
press appended  to  them,  of  which  there  are  141  pages.  Be- 
sides, however,  the  subjects  which  the  above  titles  bespeak, 
the  following  are  treated  on  :  — •  Materials  best  adapted  for 
hot-house  roofs;  comparative  cost.  On  heating  hot-houses, 
&c.,  with  hot  water ;  on  the  formation  of  peach-house  borders ; 
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on  planting  the  peach-house ;  pruning,  &c.,  of  the  peach 
tree;  forcing  the  peach  tree.  The  same  considerations 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  vine ;  culture,  propagation, 
and  management  of  the  fig  tree ;  of  pine-apple  plants,  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  On  forcing  the  cherry,  strawberry,  rhubarb, 
the  potato,  asparagus,  and  the  sea-kale. 

These  transcripts  of  titles,  &c.,  will  fully  indicate  the  scope 
and  contents  of  the  book ;  and  it  remains  only  for  us  to  give 
our  opinion  on  its  merits  both  in  respect  to  design  and  exe- 
cution. We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of  either, 
and  we  shall  give  our  reasons  for  this  judgment. 

The  work  consists  of  three  parts;  the  catalogue,  the  de- 
scription o(  the  plates,  and  the  treatises  on  culture.  The 
catalogue  (which  Mr.  Forbes  appears  to  set  most  value  on, 
and  which  occupies  more  than  Half  the  volume)  is  in  the 
manner  of  Qalpine^s  Compendium^  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  latter  work,  the  generic  characters  are  all  placed  toge- 
ther, whereas,  in  that  of  Mr.  Forbes,  they  are  distributed 
among  the  characters  of  the  species.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  this  plan,  we  cannot  conceive  the  utility  of 
applying  it  to  a  local  catalogue.  As  a  general  catalogue,  the 
Hortus  Wobumensis  can  have  no  pretensions.  Or,  supposing 
the  plan  of  this  catalogue  a  desirable  one,  why  should  the 
purchaser  of  it  be  obliged  to  pay  for,  and  carry  along  with  it, 
in  the  same  volume,  upwards  of  200  pages  of  descriptive  or 
didactic  letterpress,  accompanied  by  numerous  folding  plates  ? 

A  catalogue  is  a  volume  which  the  gardener  is  supposed  to 
have  in  continual  use,  and  therefore  it  should  never  be 
encumbered  with  extraneous  matters.  All  that  we  could  wish 
to  say  as  to  the  execution  of  this  catalogue  may  be  inferred 
by  any  tyro  in  botany,  by  comparing  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific characters  in  the  eight  lines  quoted  from  it  (p.  602.). 
If  this  be  not  satisfactory,  we  shall  explain  what  we  allude 
to,  in  detail,  in  a  future  Number. 

To  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  we  shall  offer  no 
objections,  except  that  we  do  nc)t  see  any  advantage  in 
having  the  plates  larger  than  the  size  of  an  octavo  page; 
while  there  is  this  manifest  objection  to  a  larger  size,  ^at  it 
increases  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work.  • 

With  respect  to  the  treatises,  we  have  perused  them  with 
attention,  and  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of 
connecting  them  either  with  the  catalogue  of  plants,  or-  the 
description  of  the  plans.  If  the  modes  of  culture  at  Wobum, 
and  their  results,  had  been  minutely  and  accurately  given; 
for  example,  if  it  had  been  stated  when  each  house  in  each 
year  was  begun  to  be  forced,  what  heat  was  kept  up  at  dif- 
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fer^nt  periods,  when  the  articles  were  fit  for  use,  what  was 
the  quantity  produced,  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  labour,  &c.,  &c^ 
we  should  have  had  valuable  statistical  information.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  we  have  merely  a  general  treatise  on  each 
particular  article  cultivated ;  and,  to  show  that  these  treatises 
are  of  the  most  common-place  kind,  we  shall  quote  that  on 
sea-kale,  because  it  is  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  book ;  and 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
same  subject  as  treated  of  in  any  gardening  book  which  he 
may  happen  to  have  by  him. 

«  SEA-KALE. 

''  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable  escnient  vegetables  that  is 
indigenous  to  Britain  that  we  have  got,  and,  when  accelerated  by  artificial 
heat,  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  equal,  or  but  little  inferior,  to  the 
asparagus.  The  shoots  of  the  searkale,  when  blanched,  are  extremely 
useful  m  culinary  dishes  during  the  winter  months,  and  are,  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  a  luxury  at  table. 

**  Various  methods  have,  in  consequence,  been  resorted  to  for  bringing 
it  to  perfection  at  an  early  season,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  other  vege^ 
tables.  But  the  more  general  and  equally  successful  mode  adapted  for  its 
cultivation  is,  by  covering  the  beds  or  ridges,  on  which  the  sea-kale  is 
growing  in  the  natural  ground,  with  hot  stable  dung,  or  a  mixture  of  dung 
and  tree  leaves.  The  beds  selected  for  this  purpose  should  consist  of 
strong  crowns,  whose  roots  have  got  well  established  in  the  ground.  Those 
crowns  that  were  planted  the  preceding  spring,  if  well  supplied  with  water 
in  dry  weather,  while  striking  root,  wul  be  fit  for  accelerating  the  ensuing- 
winter. 

**  The  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  should  be  all  cleared 
away,  and  the  surface  of  the  beds  stirred  up  and  cleared  from  weeds  and 
filth ;  and  then  a  covering  of  old  tan,  leaf  mould,  or  coal  ashes  spread  over 
them :  then,  over  each  crown,  place  a  large  flower-pot,  or  such  pots  as  are 
generally  made  purposely  for  the  blanching  of  the  sea-kale.  The  holes  in 
the  pots  must  be  all  stopped,  in  order  that  the  steam  arising  from  the  fer- 
menting substances  may  not  get  in  to  injure  the  tender  shoots  when  they 
are  in  a  growing  state.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  pots,  a 
layer  of  the  fermenting  materials  should  be  spread  over  all  the  bed,  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  20  inches;  which  thickness  should  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  stat«  of  the  weather,  but  observmg  not  to  make  the  bed  too 
strong,  in  case  of  injuring  the  crop,  or  drawing  up  the  shoots  in  a  wedc 
state.  If  a  temperature  around  the  plants  of  from  55  to  60  degrees  can 
be  kept,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  bringing  this  vegetable  to  perfection 
in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  after  the  beds  are  made  up,  and  which 
may  be  had  at  the  table  in  December,  and  its  season  prolonged  until  they 
appear  in  the  open  ground;  and  if  covered  with  c^al  ashes  or  turf  mouldy 
it  will  considerably  tend  to  blanch  the  shoots,  and  accelerate  their  growth.'* 
0?.  459.) 

Here  we  have  not  a  word  of  the  manner  of  cultivation 
practised  at  Woburn ;  and,  indeed,  for  anything  that  appears 
in  Mr.  Forbes's  volume,  there  may  be  no  sea-kale  grown 
tliere  at  all.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  other. treatises  in 
tills  part  of  the  work,  such  as  those  on  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
potatoes,  kidneybeans,  cherries,  &c 
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On  the  whole,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  state,  that 
we  consider  Mr.  Forbes's  work  as  a  very  unfortunate  attempt 
at  book^making.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  simple  list  of 
the  scientific  names  of  the  plants,  this  might  have  been  got 
into  a  dozen  pages ;  fifty  pages  would  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  descriptive  mdtter,  and  also  all  the  engravings  ; 
and  the  treatises,  or  didactic  part  of  the  work,  would,  on  all 
accounts,  have  been  better  dispensed  with.  We  should  then 
have  had  a  useful  guide  to  Woburn  Abbey,  which  might 
have  been  sold  for  55.,  instead  of  the  present  large  and 
high-priced  book. 

Having  great  respect  for  Mr.  Forbes  both  as  a  man  and  a 
practical  gardener,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  has 
given  us  great  pain  to  make  these  remarks  upon  his  work. 
We  are  determined,  however,  that  no  considerations  of  pri- 
vate friendship  shall  prevent  us  fi'om  doing  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  duty  to  the  public. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  published,  mth  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

PjYNJEi  J.  i?".,  Author  of  the  "  Cottager's  Guide  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  his  Bees :  "  The  Apiarian's  Guide,  containing 
practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Bees  upon  the 
Depriving  System.  8vo,  80  pages,  2  copperplates.  Lon- 
don, Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1833. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
author's  preface :  —  "  Having  written  the  Cottager*s  Gtdde 
for  the  Management  of  his  Bees  upon  the  depriving  system, 
which  has  been  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sufiblkand 
Norfolk  Apiarian  Society,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
the  cottagers,  I  am  induced,  at  the  particular  request  of  seve- 
ral apiarian  friends,  to  enlarge  the  above  little  work ;  and  to 
give,  in  addition,  a  description  of  Nutt's  newly  invented  hive, 
and  other  practical  remarks  in  bee  knowledge,  resulting  fi*om 
nearly  forty  years'  close  observation."  The  results  are  digested 
into  17  chapters,  whose  titles  are:  — "  1.  Situation  of  an 
apiary,  and  directions  for  placing  the  hives ;  .2.  Directions 
for  purchasing  bees ;  3.  Materials  of  which  hives  should  be 
made,  and  the  improved  cottage  hive  described ;  4.  Method 
of  placing  the  small  hive,  box,  or  glass  upon  the  improved 
cottage  hive,  by  which  means  fine  honey  may  be  obtained 
without  destroying  the  bees ;  5.  Proper  Ume  for  taking  away 
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the  box,  and  how  to  expel  the  bees  from  it ;  6.  Method  to  be 
pursued  in  case  a  swarm  should  leave  the  hive,  after  having 
commenced  working  in  the  box ;  7.  Method  of  uniting  second 
and  third  swarms ;  8.  Manner  of  uniting  swarms  and  old 
stocks  in  autumn ;  9.  Manner  of  feeding  weak  stocks,  and 
the  time  most  appropriate  for  this  operation ;  10.  Food 
proper  for  weak  hives;  11.  Enemies  of  bees,  and  means  of 
overcoming  them;  12.  Directions  for  hiving  swarms;  13. 
Description  of  the  knife  for  cutting  out  the  combs ;  14.  Reme- 
dies, proposed  as  cures,  for  the  stings  of  bees;  15.  Means  of 
preventing  the  bees  from  being  stolen,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try; 16.  Method  of  dislodging  bees  from  trees  or  buildings, 
and  putting  them  into  hives;  17.  Description  and  a  figure  of 
Nutt's  newly  invented  hive  for  obtaining  the  honey  without 
destroying  the  bees.  The  plates  exhibit  hives  and  boxes  of 
different  K)rms,  &c. 

Murray^  John^  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  G.S.  &c.  &c, :  A  Manual  of 
Experiments,  systematically  arranged,  illustrative  of  Che- 
mical Science.  3d  edition.  12mo,  149  pages;  with  figures 
of  twenty  instruments  for  experiments.    London,  1833.    5s. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  recently  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  Nature 
on  an  acquaintance  with  chemistry.  It  may  be,  that  this 
little  volume  may  avail  those  who,  under  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  are  endeavouring  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  this  science.  We  copy  the  list  of  the  book's 
contents,  that  they  may  judge:  —  "Remarks  on  the  new 
nomenclature;  theory  of  definite  proportions;  definition  of 
gases,  and  method  of  preparing  them;  experiments,  sys- 
tematically arranged,  illustrative  of  chemical  science."  These 
experiments  occupy  sixty-four  pages.  "  Tests  for  the  detec- 
tion of  metallic  poisons ;  mineral  waters  and  their  contents ; 
nomenclature :  vocabulary  of  technical  terms ;  tests,  or  re- 
agents required  in  chemical  analysis ;  chemical  apparatus 
requisite;  descriptive  list  of  some  particular  apparatus." 
The  author  thus  speaks  of  his  own  work :  —  "It  is  presumed 
that  the  following  pages  may  encourage  the  growth  of  che- 
mical knowledge  in  the  tyro  of  its  science.  Experiment  is  an 
inviting  field,  and  chemistry  is  a  science  of  experiment.  ^ITie 
time  is  now  past  for  speculation  and  hypothesis  either  to 

claim  or  receive  attention This  manual  has  been  written 

with  a  view  to  invite  the  student  of  nature  to  a  very  lovely, 
interesting,  and  usefiil  branch  of  knowledge,  by  soflening 
down  the  asperities  and  difficulties  of  chemical  research ; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  end  in  view  may  be  accomplished." 
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Johanne  Lindley^  Phil.  Doct,  Professore  Londin^isi,  Aao- 
tore:  Nixus  Plantarum.  (Approximations  of  Plants). 
MDCCCXXXIIL  Londini,  apud  Ridgway  et  FiUos. 
8voy  paginae  xxiv. 

Those  of  the  students  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  who 
are  &miliar  with  Latin,  will  find  this  work  one  of  high  in- 
terest and  real  value  to  them.  As  premonitory  to  its  scope 
and  office  we  present  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
author's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany^ 
p.  xvii. :  — 

'*  As  plants  resemble  each  other  more  or  less  in  a  multitude 
of  different  respects,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  all  their  affi- 
nities in  a  lineal  arrangement.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
while  the  orders  themselves  are  really  natural,  the  same  tide 
often  cannot  be  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  them  in  masses. 
For  example,  Cupuliferse  and  JSetuliness  are  obviously  con- 
nected by  the  most  intimate  relationship,  and,  as  collections 
of  species,  each  of  them  is  perfecdy  natural;  yet  one  of  them 
stands  among  apetalous  plants,  the  other  among  achlamydeous 
ones ;  hence  the  two  latter  groups  are  artificial.  In  fact,  it 
appears  firom  what  we  at  present  know,  that  no  large  combin- 
ations of  orders  are  natural  which  are  not  founded  upon  ana- 
tomical differences;  thus  Cellulares  and  Vascul^res,  Exogense 
and  End6gen8e,  Gymnospermous  and  An^ospermous  Dicoty- 
ledons, are  natural  divisions;  but  Ap6talae,  Polyp6talse, 
Achlam^'dese,  and  all  their  subordinate  sections,  are  entirely 
artificial.'' 

"  Characters  which  are  purely  physiological,  that  is  to  say, 
which  depend  upon  differences  of  internal  structure,  are  of 
much  more  value  than  varieties  of  form,  position,  number, 
and  the  like,  which  are  mere  modifications  of  externaJ  organs." 

In  the  present  Nixus  Plantarum  the  author  illustrates 
more  fully  the  ideas  committed  to  notice  in  the  above  quo- 
tations ;  and  instances  several  incongruities  which  have  b^en 
introduced  into  published  systems  of  natural  affinities  by  too 
great  a  dependence  on  characters  not  physiological,  especially 
those  derived  from  the  hypogynous,  perigynousi  and  epi- 
gynous  position  of  the  stamens.  The  author  conceives  that, 
by  the  application  of  the  physiological  characters,  with  the 
subordinate  aid  of  the  analc^ies  which  may  occur  in  the  con- 
tingent ones,  the  orders  may  be  hereafter  profitably  and 
satisfactorily  distributed  into  sections ;  an  event  which  would 
&cilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  plants  when 
studied  by  their  natural  affinities. 

The  exhibition  of  these  tendencies  or  bearings  in  the 
received  orders  or  groups  of  plants  is  the  business  of  the 
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book,  whei*e  the  orders  are  gathered,  together  into  a  system 
of  circles  of  affinity.  The  circles  are  not  severally  composed 
of  an  unvarying  number  of  orders,  but  the  author  has  found 
that  in  the  associations  which  are  most  natural  the  number 
five  is  most  usual ;  and  hence  is  attained  an  approximation  in 
botany  to  the  quinary  circular  arrangement  of  the  celebrated 
Mac  Leay  in  other  departments  of  nature.  The  distingttished 
botanist,  Fries,  had  previously  shown  that  a  series  of  circles, 
more  or  less  definite,  will  very  well  represent  the  relative 
affinities  of  plants;  and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  this  his  Nijms  Plant' 
arum^  has  made  practical  application  of  a  corresponding  idea. 
The  work  must  be  forthwith  examined  by  every  one  anxious 
to  attain  proficiency  in  botany. 

Castle^  TJiomas,  F.L.S.  (of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
M.R.C.S.  &c.):  A  Synopsis  of  Systematic  Botany,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Plants  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  accompanied  by  a  Plani- 
sphere, showing  at  one  view  the  class  and  order  of  the 
medical  genera,  according  to  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu.  4tOy 
17  pages.     London,  1833.     45.  6d, 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  '^  the  intention  of  this 
synopsis  is  to  represent,  in  a  concise  and  plain  form,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  systematic  botany,  as  connected  with  certain 
medical  plants,  namely,  those  only  which  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 
With  a  view  to  the  above,  I  have  drawn  up  an  outline  and 
partial  description  of  the  three  received  systems :  the  Linnaean 
artificial,  the  Linnaean  natural,  and  the  natural  system  of 
Jussieu.  In  the  first  is  given  an  explanation  of  each  class, 
&c. ;  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to  every  order ;  their 
time  of  flowering  pointed  out  by  figured  references  to  the 
month ;  their  native  soil ;  their  duration,  as  being  annuals, 
biemiials,  perennials,  shrubs,  or  trees;  and,  lastly,  in  foot- 
notes, the  different  names  by  which  they  are  called  in  various 
authors.  As  the  characteristics  are  given  in  the  third  part, 
I  have  only  explained  the  general  meaning  of  the  Linnaeah 
natural  orders."  The  planisphere  is  a  most  elaborate  pro- 
duction ;  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  geographical 
clock :  the  central  revolving  sphere  bears  two  circles ;  the 
inner  one  the  Linnaean  classes,  the  marginal  one  the  orders ; 
and  around  its  ojbit  are  three  fixed  concentric  circles ;  the 
first  containing  illustrative  genera,  the  next  the  names  of 
Linnaeus's  natural  orders,  the  outermost  one  the  names  of 
those  of  Jussieu. 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  46.  r  r 
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Lance^  Edward  JarmaUi  Agriculturist  and  Land  Surveyor, 
Lewisham,  Keut,  Author  of  the  "  Golden  Farmer,'*  and 
several  parts  of  "  Baxter's  Library  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Knowledge: "  The  Cottage  Farmer ;  contain- 
ing plain  Instructions  for  the  Management  and  Cultivation 
of  Land  divided  into  suitable  Allotments,  so  as  to  be 
made  beneficial  alike  to  the  Labourer  and  the  Landlord. 
Pamphlet,  8vo,  SO  pages,  2  plates.  London,  Dean  and 
Munday,  and  Kidgway,  1833.  Intended  for  distribution 
amongst  the  labourers  who  have  field-gardens,  or  small 
plots  of  farming  ground ;  and  dedicated  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Employment  Institution. 

A  most  cheap  shilling's  worth.  The  principles  advocated 
in,  and  argued  on  facts  contained  in,  the  work  are,  that  an 
increased  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which 
acquaint  us  with  the  processes  of  nature,  and  with  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  natural  bodies,  added  to  an  increased 
application  of  manual  labour,  will,  in  farming  and  gardening 
especially,  enable  us  to  excite  the  resources  of  nature  to  such 
an  increase  in  the  production  as  will  well  repay  the  increased 
outlay  of  attention.  The  author  dwells  much  on  manuf-es ; 
and  the  gi*eater  fitness  of  this  or  that  kind,  according  to  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  :  he  enumerates  several  avail- 
able kinds  of  manure,  and  urges  the  scrupulous  accumulation 
and  determinate  application  of  every  atom  of  manure  of  every 
kind. .  We  think  that  the  kinds  of  plants  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  cottage  farmer's  attentive  and  diligent  cultivation 
are  those  best  worth  his  attention ;  and  that  the  author's  hints 
to  him  for  the  fullest  appropriation  of  the  crops,  and  of  all  his 
means,  when  produced,  are  worthy  regard  and  observance. 
**  Part  ii.,'*  or  chapter  ii.,  has  this  title :  —  "  Hints  for  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  be  independent,  and  to  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  a  family  from  off  the  land  he  cultivates ;  showing, 
also,  how  little  land  is  wanted  for  that  purpose."  The  title  of 
**  part"  or  chapter  iii.  is  :  —  "  Hints  on  the  employment  of 
the  poor,  and  the  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  nature's 
laws ;  or  theory  of  agriculture :  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples c^  Lord  Katnes ;"  whose  writings  are  so  much  regarded 
by  Mr.  Lance,  that  he  has  prefixed  an  exquisite  lithograph  of 
that  author  to  (and  it  is  worth  the  price  of)  his  pamphlet,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment,  as  Mr.  Lance  states,  of  ^<  having 
had  his  mind  directed  into  an  enquiry  on  the  constituency  of 
earths,  and  of  vegetable  food,  from  reading  the  works  of  this 
truly  great  man."  In  the  second  plate,  which  seems  to  be 
one  used  in  Mr.  Lance's  Golden  Farmer^  there  are  figured 
the  "  female  bloom  of  the  hop,"  "  male  bloom  of  the  hop;" 
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*^  hydatid,  or  fluke  or  flounder,  generated  in  the  liver  of 
sheep,"  three  figure? ;  and  the  "  Haltica  nemorum,  or  jumper 
of  the  woods,  or  turnip  fly,"  of  which  there  are  three  figures* 
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Ladies*  Botany,  a  popular  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  ailer  tlie  model  of  Rousseau's  Letters  on 
Botany,  by  Dr.  LindUy*  is  advertised  "  to  be  published  in 
November  next,  in  one  volume,  -Svo,  illustrated  by  numerous 
plates." 

The  third  part,  comprising  the  Vindea,  of  the  letterpress 
of  Dr.  Lindley*s  Qenera  and  Species  of  Orchideous  Hants,  is 
announced  as  being  ready ;  also  part  the  second  of  litho* 

fraphic  illustrations,  from  the  sketches  of  Francis  Bauer,  Esq. 
.  '.R.S.  LJS.  &C.,  of  Dr.  Lindley's  Genera  and  Species  qf  Or-* 
chideous  Plants,  containing  ten  drawings  on  stone.  This  work 
is  to  be  completed  in  four  parts,  in  imperial  quarto,  price  [w^ 
presume,  each  part]  305.  coloured,  and  15^.  plain." 

^  Labiatarum  Genera  et  Species,  or  a  description  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  plants  of  the  order  Labiatas;  with  their 
general  history,  character,  affinities,  and  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  by  George  Bentham,  Esq.  F,L*S.  rarts  ii.  and  iii., 
price  5s.  each,  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Of  Sowerby's  Small  Edition  of  the  English  Botany,  contain- 
ing figures  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  Great  Britain, 
arranged  according  to  the  Linnaean  method,  a  number  is 
now  published  "  every  alternate  Saturday."  (See  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  714?.  for  an  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  the  work.)  Twenty- 
seven  numbers,  at  Is.  each,  are  now  published. 

Of  Baxter's  British  Flowering  PlafUs,  containing  a  figure 
and  a  description  of  one  species  in  ^very  genus  of  British 
flowering  plants,  fourteen  numbers  are  published.  (See 
Vol.  VIII.  p..  715.  for  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  work.) 
A  second  edition  of  tb^  letterpress  of  the  earlier  numbers  is 
begun ;  the  descriptions  are  much  improved  and  augmented. 

The  first  nuajber^  price  2s*  6d^  of  The  Bordered  Edition  of 
Mc^wuf$  Botanic  Garden^  was  published  in  August  last.  The 
four  subjects  which  occupy  on^  plate  ip  th^  usual  edition  are 
here  separated ;  and  each  subject  is  surrounded  by  an  orna- 
mental border,  in  the  ornaments  of  which  the  rose,  the  sham- 
rock«  and  the  thistle  occur ;  and,  with  its  border,  occupies  a 
^to.page.    The  whole  work  is  to  be  republished  in  this  forin. 

Of  the  Irish  Gardener^s  and  Farmer's  Mc^azine^  the  first 
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number,  price  l^.,  is  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  October, 
18S3 ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  continued  on  the  first  of  every 
month.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  E.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Member 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  and  late  acting  Secretary 
to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland, 
&c.  &c. ;  assisted  by  scientific  arid  practical  persons. 

The  third  volume  of  Prince's  Pomological  Manual  is  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness.  —  M,  Saul. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist^  a  practical  treatise  on  the  cul- 
tivation and  management  of  various  productions  suited  to 
tropical  climates,  by  George  Richardson  Porter,  has  been 
recently  published.  It  is  reported  on  as  a  work  of  real  value 
to  possessors  of  property  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
planters,  colonists,  settlers,  and  others  interested  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  tropical  climates.  The  work  is  in  one  volume  8vo, 
and  is  illustrated  by  4*5  botanical  plates :  its  price  a  guinea. 

Dried  Specimens  of  Marine  Plants^  principally  collected  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  carefully  named  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker's  British  Flora,  are  prepared  by  Mrs.  Wyatt  of  Tor- 
quay, and  sold  by  her  in  volumes,  each  including  specimens 
of  50  species.  The  first  volume  is  ready,  and  the  second  is 
to  be  so  soon  after  Michaelmas:  the  volumes  are  entitled 
Alga  Damnonienses, 

Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  near  Ripley,  Surrey, 
has  just  issued  a  sale  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  his  rich 
arboretum,  and  of  *^  a  select  collection  of  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plants."  The  catalogue  occupies  three  pages  of  a 
large  sheet,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  includes,  owing  to  the 
minute  type  employed,  a  surprising  store  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, especially  of  trees  and  shrubs.  We  have  never  seen 
so  accurate  a  catalogue  as  this. 

A  Catalogue  ofFknoer  Roots,  Plants,  S^c,  grown,  in  1833, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Tyso  and  Son,  Wallingford,  Berks,  has  been 
sent  us.  It  is  well  arranged  and  richly  furnished.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Tyso,  when  passing  through  Wallingford,  some  weeks 
ago,  and  find  that  he  intends,  in  a  short  time,  to  give  up  his 
pursuits  as  a  commercial  florist  to  his  son,  and  to  confine 
himself  in  future  to  amateurship  and  his  clerical  duties. 

A  Selection  from  the  general  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  has  been  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Co.,  of  Camberwell.  ^'  As  an  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  a  small  but  select  col- 
lection, the  most  desirable  and  distinct  species  of  each  genus 
are  marked  with  a  *,  and  those  possessing  superior  individual 
excellence  with  a  f .  The  prices  appended  are  for  good  plants 
that  will  make  an  immediate  display." 
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Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Antheum  at  Brighton,  — We  noticed  the  project  of  this  building  in 
our  last  (p.  464.),  and  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  advancing 
towards  completion,  when  visiting  Brighton  as  a  part  of  our  tour.  Before 
our  arrival  there,  however  (which  was  on  the  12th  of  September),  it  had 
fallen  down,  from  its  defective  construction ;  and  we  only  saw  its  remains 
from  the  outside  of  the  square  enclosure  which  surrounds  it.  Mr.  Busby, 
architect  and  engineer  (the  intentor  of  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water, 
described  p.  38.),  who  resides  near  the  spot,  a  most  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent man,  gave  us  the  following  account,  which  he  first  published,  with 
some  slight  variations,  in  the  Brighton  Herald :  — 

*'  The  antheum  consisted  of  a  dome,  with  twenty  cast-iron  ribs,  forming 
ten  elliptical  arches,  nearly  170  ft.  in  span  :  the  lower  parts  of  these  ribs, 
for  about  12  ft.  high,  were  completely  enclosed  in  substantial  brick  piers, 
with  a  strong  circular  wall  extending  between  all,  except  three  spaces, 
which  were  left  to  communicate  with  the  principal  entrance.  The  ribs 
were  placed  edgewise,  and  were  about  3  fl.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2  ft.  at 
top,  with  an  average  thickness  of  about  2  in. ;  being,  in  fact,  thinner  in  the 
centre,  but  considerably  thicker  at  the  edges,  which  were  ornamented  and 
strengthened  by  rounded  mouldings.  Each  rib  was  cast  in  six  or  seven 
pieces,  and  the  junctions  were  effected  by  strong  flanches  and  screw-bolts ; 
there  were  also  smaller  subsidiary  ribs  between  the  principals,  but  reaching 
only  about  one  third  of  their  height.  The  ribs  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  light  cast-iron  purlins,  extending  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  concentric  rings  at  various  elevations.  The  centre  of  the 
dome  consisted  of  a  strong  circular  casting,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  against  which 
all  the  ribs  abutted,  and  to  which  they  were  all  firmly  attached  by  screw- 
bolts.  The  height  of  the  dome,  measured  within  from  the  base  of  the 
ribs,  was  about  60  ft. ;  and  the  internal  diameter  of  the  circular  wall, 
164  ft. :  this  constituted  the  whole  of  what  is  technically  called  the  fram- 
ing. There  were  also  numerous  wrought-iron  ribs,  about  the  ordinary  size 
of  a  green-house  sash-bar,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  main  and 
subsidiary  ribs ;  but  these  were  merely  intended  to  receive  the  glazing,  and 
contributed  little  or  nothing  towards  the  support  of  the  principals. 

*'  An  iron  erection  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  antheum  was  found 
more  difficult  to  fix  than  had  been  previously  expected ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  immense  scaffolding,  or  more  properly, 
building  of  solid  timber,  framed  in  the  most  substantial  manner ;  not 
merely  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ribs,  but  to  preserve  them  unbent  and 
accurately  in  their  places  until  the  whole  shoulcl  be  connected.  This  was 
performed  with  great  precision.  The  ribs  were,  in  fact,  as  true  as  the  brass 
meridian  of  a  globe  j  and,  if  they  had  kept  so,  notwithstanding  the  impru- 
dent flatness  in  the  centre,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  would  have  stood 
for  an  immense  period :  but,  unfortunately,  diagonal  braces,  which  should 
have  been  adopted  throughout,  were  entirely  omitted.  This  oversight 
became  manifest  to  the  superintendent  some  time  since,  and  he  proposed 
to  remedy  it ;  but  no  provision  having  been  made  in  the  ribs  to  receive  the 
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braceSy  and  the  additional  expense  being  considerable,  the  contractor,  yiho 
was  not  so  well  aware  as  he  should  have  been  of  the  risk  he  ran»  refused 
to  provide  them.  The  scaffolding  was  afterwards  removed,  and  the  iron- 
work came  to  its  full  bearing ;  when,  immediatelj,  the  ribs  b^gan  to  swerve 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  slowly  bent  into  serpentine  lines :  so  that, 
when  viewed  directly  edgewise,  every  arch  (consisting,  as  before  described, 
of  two  opposite  ribs)  presented  the  appearance  of  a  double  circumflex,  or 
elongateci  figure  of  8.  Thus  all  the  ribs  were  obviously  bending  sidewise. 
Mid  not  edgewise  more  than  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  lateral 
flexure.  "Die  bending  continued  to  increase ;  when,  at  length,  some  of  the 
purlins  were  observed  by  the  workmen  to  crack :  and  then,  the  general 
strain  becoming  greater  than  the  elasticity  of  cast-iron  could  sustain  flat- 
wise, the  whole  centre  of  the  fabric  fell  in,  breaking  with  a  report  like  the 
running  fire  of  l^ht  artillery;  giving  out,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  galaxy 
of  immense  sparks,  as  to  produce  the  eflect  of  a  powerfiil  flash  of  lightning. 

'^  Notwithstanding  this  catastrophe,  the  wreck,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected :  more  than  half  the  ironwork  is 
stilfin  a  perfect  state,  and  the  brickwork  is  nearly  undamaged.  If,  there- 
fore, the  matter  be  publicly  taken  up  (as  an  object  so  attractive  to  this 
distinguished  town  should  be),  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present 
mishap  to  remedy  the  defective  construction  :  and  what  has  at  first 
appeared  a  fatal  misfortune,  may  afibrd.  the  means  of  perfecting  that  which, 
hi  a  complete  state,  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
magnificent  structures  in  Europe.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  C.  A,  Bushy^ 
I.  Stanhope  Place,  Brutuwick  Terrace,  Sept.  6.  1833.f* 

Thougn  we  do  not  consider  a  dome  of  any  kind  aa  the  most  suitable 
form  for  growing  exotic  plants,  either  fi*om  the  temperate  or  tropical 
regions,  yeit  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  antheum  completed,  for 
the  sake  of  its  projector,  Mr.  Phillips.  When,  however,  it  is  seriously 
contemplated  to  grow  house  plants  in  quantity  together,,  and  to  a  large 
size,  a  square  or  parallelogram  will  be  found  the  most  advauta^ous 
ground  plan,  with  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars^ 
which  might  be  raised  as  the  plants  advanced  in  size.  Such  a  nouse, 
whatever  might  be  its  extent,  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  two  or  three 
very  simple  parts  in  straight  lines,  and  would,  theref(H*e,  cost  very  little ; 
at  least,  not  one  half  per  superficial  foot  so  much  as  a  dome  of  such  pro^ 
portions  as  the  antheum.  A  dome  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  grand 
appearance  when  seen  fi>om  without ;  and  also,  if  comparatively  empty, 
when  seen  firom  within  s  but,  when  filled  with  plants,  toe  domical  form» 
and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  without  interior  supports,  pass  for 
nothing.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this  who  hashaa  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  dome  at  Syon  ;  or  of  that 
Eecentlj^  taken  down  at  Britton  Hall.  Circular  houses^  composed  of  s^ 
succession  of  roofs,  supported  by  pillars,  such  as  we  recommended,  ibr  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  (Vol. YIII.  p.  420.  and  422.),  ate  totally 
djflerent  constructions,  and  are  scarcely  more  expensive  than  the  square 
or  parallelogram  which  we  recommend  ;  while  their  interior  effect  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  dome  whatever.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  vastnesit 
of  the  hemispherical  roof  is  totally  lost  in  the  interior,  when  the  house  i& 
entirely  or  even  in  part  filled  with  trees. — Cond, 

The  Colhction  of  Plants  of  the  late  A..H,  HaworthyEtq.,  who  died  suddenly 
on  Aug.  24.,  consisting  chiefly  of  succulents  and  bulbs,  is  to  be  disposed  of 
while  the  season  permits  safe  removal.  The  collection  consists  of  above 
160  species  of  ^lloe ;  339  Mesembryanthemum ;  2&  Cotyledon ;  20  Cb« 
cMia ;  1 1  Rulingia,  or  ilnae&mpseros ;  2 1  Hawdrthut ;  together  with  nume-» 
rous  species  of  Crassula,  Mammillaria,  5^dum,  i^empervivum,  Echeveria, 
&c.  &c. ;  amounting  in  the  whole,  including  duplicates,  to  nearly  one 
thousand  pots.    We  believe  that  an  offer  for  these  has  been  accepted.. 
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The  bulbs,  and  also  the  herbarium^  the  insects  and  Crustacea  and  the 
library  of  books  on  natural  history,  are  also  to  be  immediately  parted  with. 
These  are,  severally,  very  extensive,  and  treasures  indeed  I  Our  friend 
Mr.  Main,  6.  Union  Row,  Queen's  Elm,  Chelsea,  has  the  charge  of  the 
disposal  of  them.  —  Cond, 

Instruction  m  the  Sciences  which  explain  the  Proceues  of  Nature  in  Farm^ 
tng  and  Gardening.  —  In  p.  610.  we  have  noticed  the  Cottage  Farmer,  by 
Mr.  Lance ;  and  we  shall  here  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  close  of  his 
pmnphlet :  —  "  The  writer  of  this  essay  proposes  to  instruct  young  men 
m  the  sciences  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  elements  of  all 
the  physical  sciences ;  which  will  elucidate  points  necessary  to  be  known 
by  farmers,  and  combine  these  branches  with  the  practical  knowledge 
which  now  conducts  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  and  to  use  that 
science  as  an  addition,  and  in  subordination,  thereto.  In  agriculture,  the 
sciences  are  all  conjoined ;  they  cooperate  to  produce  bread,  and  open  a 
boundless  field  to  enquiry.  The  botanist  finds  himself  indebted  to  the 
chemist ;  the  chemist  finds  problems,  in  searching  into  the  physiology  of 
plants,  which  the  botanist  must  solve.  The  zoologist,  the  geologist,  the 
mineralogist,  the  meteorologist,  the  entomolo^st,  are  so  linked  together, 
that  they  cannot  proceed  far  without  the  assistance  of  one  another ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  cement  the  sciences,  and  bring  their  various  branches 
into  contact,  will  much  facilitate  the  process  of  agricultural  knowledge." 
An  agricultural  college,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  forming,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  above  opinions,  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  by  Mr.  Lance.  Let  it  be  established ;  it  can  do  no 
harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  time  is  gone 
by  for  establishing  institutions  of  this  sort.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  too  ignorant  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  every  day  set  before  them ;  and  they  are  too  much  prejudiced  to  benefit 
even  from  example.  We  have  lately  had  abundant  evidence  of  this  during 
a  seven  weeks'  tour.  There  is  notmng  to  be  expected  from  them  but  by 
the  education  of  their  children  in  thdr  infancy,  and  at  parochial  schools. 
As  we  .believe  Mr.  Lance  to  be  ardently  desirous  of  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  we  would  entreat  of  him  to  consider  whether  the 
most  effectual  mode  would  not  be  to  direct  all  his  efforts  towards  inducing 
the  legislature  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education,  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  of  which  he 
will  find  an  account  in  the  Examiner  for  August  11.  —  Cond, 

A  Rural  Temple,  intended  as  an  Ornament  for  Parks  and  Pleasure^Grounds, 
has  been  devised. and  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Mathews,  architect,  of 
Frimley,  Surrey.  It  is  stated  that  ''  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  principally  hazel  rods,  and  that  the  architectural  relations  of  its  com- 
partments are  executed  with  mathematical  exactness;  that  this  temple, 
and  others  of  a  variety  of  plans,  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions ;  and 
that  they  are  quite  portable,  and  will  endure  for  a  century  or  two." 

Virginia  Water,  and  the  adjacent  Grounds,  —  These  the  king  has  ordered 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  general.  We  had  an  opportunitv  of  viewing 
them  during  the  course  of  our  late  tour ;  and  though,  from  the  extent  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  water,  the  former  afford  a 
healthy  rural  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  latter,  yet,  taken  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of:  and,  as  to  gardening  or  plant- 
ing, these  have  the  characteristic  poverty  of  all  the  other  grounds  belonging 
to  royalty,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  shrubberies  at  Kew.  —  Cond. 

Indian  and  Chinese  Plants. —  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
have  presented  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  for  their  garden  at  Chelsea, 
a  valuable  collection  of  plants  and  seeds,  natives  of  India  and  China.  The 
plants,  a  few  only  of  which  died  on  the  voyage,  came  over  in  square  boxes, 
enclosed  in  frames  glazed  with  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster. 
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Art.  II.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  neto  Plants^  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  iupvlementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  EncycUypadia  ofPlantsl'  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus," 

Curtu^t  Botajucal  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates  ; 
3s.  6rf.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  Ring's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwardit  Botatiical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4*.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweefs  British  Flower^Garden ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates ;  3«.  coloured,  2s.  3d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnsean  Society. 

Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates ; 
bs.  coloured,  2s,  6d,  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dicotyledonous  Polvpetalous  Plants. 

XXIV.  Mahacecp.  ilfalva  umbellata  Cav.,  according  to  Hort.  Brit., 
introduced  to  Britain  in  1814,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet,  in 
t.  222.,  is  figured  as  a  newly-introduced  plant  in  the  Botanical  Register  for 
August,  1. 1608.  Mr.  D.  Don,  who  contributes  the  description,  remarks 
that  Jlfalva  umbellata  '*  is  rather  a  coarse-looking  plant ;  but  its  many 
elegant  scarlet  blossoms  compensate  for  its  less  graceful  habit."  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Aug.) 

XL  VI.  Cdctetje. 

1«74  OPU'NTIA.  (Found  wild  in  the  country  of  the  Opuntii,  a  Grecian  people.) 

\  2.  Divarickts  Haw. 
aurantlaea  LindL    onngcflwd.    mZDgr  3  ...     O.Y.      Chile    1824    C  8.1.ru    Bot  reg.  1G06 
C&ctuB  aurantlacuB  Gillies  MSS. 

*'  The  plant  firom  which  our  drawing  was  made  is  a  branched  dark  green 
bush.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour,  about  H  in«  wide 
when  expanded,  with  a  column  of  white  stamens  in  their  centre.' 

**  Every  one  knows  that  the  spines  of  the  Cdctese  are  always  difficult  to 
extract  when  they  have  entered  the  skin.  If  the  spines  are  magnified,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  property  is  owing  to  their  being  closely  covered,  firom 
the  point  downwards,  with  numerous  barbs,  which  have  their  cutting  bases 
directed  towards  the  base  of  the  spine :  in  appearance  they  are  very  like 
the  arrow-heads  with  several  rows  of  barbs,  such  as  are  used  by  certain 
Indian  nations. 

*'  An  interesting  fact  relating  to  the  common  European  opuntia  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  De  Candolle :  —  *  Among  the  practical  consequences,'  he 
observes,  *  that  results  from  the  facility  with  which  the  C^cteae  strike  from 
cuttings,  there  is  one  which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  deserves  to  be 
noticed :  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  opuntia  is  employed  to  fertilise  the 
old  lavas  at  the  foot  of  Etna.  As  soon  as  a  fissure  is  perceived,  a  branch 
or  joint  of  an  opuntia  is  stuck  in ;  the  latter  pushes  out  roots,  which  are 
nourished  by  the  rain  that  collects  round  them,  or  by  whatever  dust  or 
remains  of  organic  matter  may  have  collected  into  a  little  soiK  These 
roots,  once  developed,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  most  minute  crevices, 
expand,  and  finally  break  up  the  lava  into  mere  fi'agments.  Opuntias 
treated  in  this  manner  produce  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  which  is  sold  as  a 
refreshing  fruit  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Sicily.' "    (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.) 

LVI.  myrtdceee. 

149S.  EUCALY'PTUa 

18820  amygd&lina  Lab.    Almond4eaved    « i_J  or  6  jl      W     V.  D.  L.    18ia    L  &1    Bot  mag.  3930 

This  species,  trained  to  a  wall  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  has 
there  flowered.    •«  With  us,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  "  it  is  rather  a  slender 
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shrub.    We  have  not  yet  ascertained  ^whether,  like  the  pulverulenta,  it 
Will  thrive  without  the  protection  of  a  wall."     This  shrub,  though  not 
showy  in  its  flowers,  is  graceful  in  its  pendulous  branches,  and  long,  nar- 
row, lanceolate  green  leaves.     {BoU  Mag.^  August.) 
.LXXIII.  'RosdcecB, 

1523.  AITBUS. 
l3Sb5a  t6r\&a%  UiuU.    dewy-g/aiu/^ii  il  L-J?  cu  ...  aut    W    Madagascar  1831.    L  Lp    Bot.  reg.  1607 

Figured  from  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boy  ton,  Wiltshire.  It  is  strikingly 
different  from  all  the  known  species  of  simple-leaved  brambles  in  its  finely 
cut  stipules  and  bracteas,  which  are  covered  with  numerous  little  trans- 
parent green  glands ;  giving  nil  the  parts  that  surround  the  petals  an 
appearance  of  being  sprinkled  with  green  dew.  R.  r6ridus  is  chiefly  an 
object  of  botanical  interest,  there  being  little  in  it  to  attract  the  mere  lover 
of  showy  flowers.     Its  fruit  is  unknown.     {Bot,  Reg,,  August.} 

LXXVII.  LegumhwscB  §  Sophores. 

ISia  CHORO'ZEMA  Zaft. 

«parti61des  ^.  C.    Spartiunulike    a.LJor|sp     Y.R     N.  HolL   18S2.     C  s.p    Bot  cab.  1953 

"  We  raised  it  from  seeds  in  1832,  and  it  flowered  in  abundance  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  plants  were  not  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  splendid  in  colour.  Its  minuteness  has  hitherto  pre^ 
vented  us  from  any  attempt  at  propagating  it ;  but  it  will  probably,  like 
others  of  the  same  genus,  strike  by  cuttings."  (Loddiges*s  Bot,  Cizb,, 
August.) 
1251.  gompholo^bium: 

105fi4a  t^nue  LincU.      slender       a.  l— |  or  1  au       Y       &  W.  N.  HolL      1830.        C  p    Bot  reg.  1615 

A  miniature  shrub,  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Mr.  William  Baxter.  It  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
in  August,  1832.  Each  of  its  slender  shoots  bears  alternate  leaves,  each 
of  three  narrow  leaflets ;  and  is  tipped  with  a  pea-shaped  blossom,  whose 
outline  equals  in  width  that  of  a  sixpenny-piece;  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  its  standard  purplish  at  its  back.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  au  extremely 
well  ventilated  situation  in  a  green-house.    (^Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.) 

lieguminoiCB  '^  luotece, 

1941.  PLATYLO'^BIUM.  [Bot.  mag.  3258 

17292a  oWas&ngulum  ^ooit.      obtuse-angled^ttdL      a.  l^  or  1    my     Y.R     V.D.L.      1832?      S  &p 

Raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Dr.  Scott.  A  beau- 
tiful plant.  P.  obtus4ngulum  **  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety  of  P.  tri- 
angulare  of  Brown,  as  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t  1508. ;  but  has 
a  much  more  straggling  habit  and  longer  branches,  frequently  throwing  out 
new  shoots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  old  leaves  have  much  more 
obtuse  angles,  and  the  young  ones  are  -  not  angular  at  all ;  the  flowers  are 
considerably  larger,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  particularly  so."  (Bot^ 
Mag,,  August.) 

172926  Murraydfittm  Hook.    Murray*is    SL  lJ  or  1    my    Y.R    V.D.L.  1832.    S  8.p    Bot  mag.  3259 

*'  Raised,  from  seed  sent  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Dr.  Scott,  at 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden;  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  able  and  zealous 
curator  of  this  establishment,  at  once  recognised  it  as  a  species  quite  dis- 
tinct both  from  P.  obtusangulum  and  from  the  P.  triangulllire :  and  I  [Dr. 
Hooker]  am  desirous  that  it  should  bear  his  name.  It  bears  a  great  num- 
ber of  flowers,  which  expand  their  vivid  petals  during  the  day,  and  close 
them  as  the  evening  approaches."     (Bot.  Mag.,  August.) 

2102.  iiSTRA'GALUa  TBot  mag.  3263 

pxocdvaheM  Hook.  S[.  A.    Tprocvanhent  stemmed    ^j\J?or]|my     Y.B.P    Chile    1832.    S  co 

A  pretty  species,  although  not  a  strikingly  showy  one.  "  Communicated 
from  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Cameron,  who  raised  the 
plant  from  Chilian  seeds.  It  is  found  in  the  plains  at  Conception,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Coquimbo ;  and  will  probably  always  require  the  protectioq 
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of  a  green-hoiue  or  of  a  frame : ''  during  winter  only,  of  course,  is,  at  most, 
meant.    (Bot,  Mag^  Sept.) 

i^strdgalus  vesicarius  (bladdery-calyxed  milk  vetch)  is  figured  in  the 
Botamcal  Magazine  for  September,  t.  3268.,  where  the  following  remarks 
on  it  are  given :  —  "  This  very  handsome  and  very  highly  deedrable  species 
is  a  native  of  barren  wastes  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  Russia  as  well 
as  of  Hungary,  and  is  perfectly  hardy :  it  flowers  in  May.  Although,  as 
cultivated  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  seeds  communicated  by 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  the  flowers  are  always  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  becom- 
ing darker  and  almost  blue  in  age,  yet  they  appear,  in  a  wild  state,  to  be 
sometimes  cream-coloured  or  white." 

Legummosce  §  Mimoicce, 

9fiSn.  ACAXIA. 

24667a  vernicSflua  Otfii.  vamif h-flowing  tt  |_J  or  6  mr.my    Y    N.  Holl.  18S3.    Ci.1.p    Bot  mag.  SSOB 
Synonymes :  No.  24682.  Hort.  BrU. ;  and  also  Na  84732.,  according  to  Cunningham,  in  Ra.  Mag. 

A  slender  twiggy  shrub,  remarkable  for  a  glutinous  substance  which 
clothes  not  onlv  the  young  stems,  but  (although  in  a  less  degree)  the 
young  foliage  also.  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered  this  species  ''  in  the 
country  around  Bathurst  [New  Holland],  where  it  flowered  throughout  the 
winter.  It  also  adorns  the  barren  hills  near  Cox's  River,  at  the  cool  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  in  about  December  its  pods  are  ripened.  With  us, 
at  Kew,  it  blossoms  in  the  spring,  along  with  many  others  of  its  kindred ; 
mingled  with  which,  it  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  by  its  slender  habit  and 
deep  yellow  flowers,"  which  are  grouped  into  globular  heads,  seated  on 
short  axillary  stalks.    (Bot,  Mag,,  Sept.) 

CXXin.  OxaMecB. 

1414.  (XXALia 
11985a  brasUifinsis  ^.  CL      Brazilian     tfiAlorimy       Ro       Brazil     1829.      O  pJ    Bot  cab.  1962 

We  received  bulbs  of  it,  in  1829,  from  Mr.  Warre,  who  collected  them 
himself  in  Brazil. . .  It  is  a  very  oleasing  plant.  We  have  kept  it  very 
well  in  the  green-house,  potted  in  light  loam  and  peat.  It  increases  itself 
freely  by  omets.    (Bot  Cab,,  Sept.) 

(rxalis  crenka  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  16.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  78.  232.]  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  and  prolific  plants  I  know ;  but  it  cannot 
have  too  rich  a  soil.  The  only  plant  which  has  flowered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  one  raised  by  a  gardener  of  the  name  of  Saunders,  from  a  tuber 
weighing  only  28  grains,  which  he  planted  in  an  old  cucumber  bed,  and 
which  has  produced  a  bush  as  laree  as  a  gooseberry  bush.  This  plant 
flowered  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  has  produced  above  1000  blossoms, 
making  a  most  splendid  appearance ;  but  these  all  fall  off  without  pro- 
ducing seed.  The  brief  descriptions  of  this  plant,  given  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromtu  and  Turton's  translation  of  Linnaeus's  Systema  NaturcB,  are 
extremely  vague  and  inaccurate.  De  Candolle  speaks  of  the  umbel  as  6 
to  6  flowered,  while  it  really  is  from  10  to  13  or  14  flowered.  The  calyx  is 
deeply  6  or  7  cleft ;  the  corolla  is  6,  7,  or  8  petaled ;  and  the  number  of 
stamtna  is  15  or  16,  Arranged  in  two  rows,  in  the  outer  of  which  the  fila- 
ments are  above  one  half  shorter  than  the  9  or  10  within.  — Wm,HamUon, 
15.  Oxford  Place,  Pit/mouth,  Aug.  26.  1833. 

In  a  previous  letter,  dated  March  9.  1833,  Dr.  Hamilton  remarked, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  amylaceous  contents  in  an  equal 
weight  of  the  tubers  of  (Xxaiis  cren^ta  Jacq,  and  of  those  of  the  potato 
(iSolanum  tuberdsum  L.)  is  very  desirable ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  cul- 
tivators of,  and  experimenters  on,  the  C/xalis  crenata  will  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  determination  of  this  point.  See,  in  p.  594.,  a  notice  of  the 
use  of  the  leaves  of  O  xalis  tetraphylla  as  sorrel. 

CXXIV.  TroptBolecB. 

\U%,  TROP^K)LUM  9311  majug. 

3  atrosanguineam  D.  Don   dark  red    O  ^  or  3  jn.o   Pent    Garden  yar.    S  oo   Sw.fl.gJLft90l 

This  is  a  splendid  variety  of  the  common  nasturtium.     **  Its  large  dark 
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red  bloftsoms,  of  a  velvety  hue^  render  it  a  most  desirable  object  for  the 
flower-garden.  It  is  usually  more  dwarf  than  the  common  kind ;  and,  like 
it,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  and, 
we  have  little  doubt,  will  continue  true  to  colour  from  seed.  Figured  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  R(^er8,  Battersea.  {77ie  Briiith  Flower- 
Garden,  August.)  Messrs.  Young  cultivate  this  variety.  See  Mr.  Penny's 
list,  p.  490. 

CaXXI.  Passi/ldre(P, 

1923L  PASSIFLO'^RA. 
16859a  pboenf  cea  Lmdl.        crimson        A.  CH  spl  90  8        C        ...       1831.       C  Lp    Boc  reg.  1603 

'*  A  splendid  acquisition,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  in  whose  stove  at  Ashridge  it  flowered  in 
September,  1832.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  alata  and  quadrangularis ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  only  two  glands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  le^stalk, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  leaves'  of  its  involucrum.  Its  flowers  are  also  much 
more  brilliantly  coloured  than  are  those  of  either  P.  alata  or  P.  quadran- 
gul^ris.  The  petals,  on  their  inner  surface,  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet ;  on 
the  outside,  deep  violet,  with  a  white  streak  along  the  middle.  The  crown 
is  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  composed  of  several  rows  of  tapering  pro- 
cesses ;  which  are  collected  into  a  cylinder,  and  are  white,  with  crimson 
bands  on  the  lower  half,  and,  on  their  upper  half,  a  deep  rich  violet.'* 
(Bot,  Reg.y  August.) 

CXL.  Caryoph^ilecB. 

1415a.  AGROSTE'MMA. 

12017  pTtenMca  G.  Dan    Pyrenean  ^  A  pr  ^  jilJI    Pa.Ro    Pyrenees  1819.    D  p.I    Sw.fl.gar.2.a.2[)2 
Zfchnupyreokica  Bergerei,  HortBrit.  No.  I£0i7.  p.  18& 

An  interesting  diminutive  species,  suited  to  rockwork  or  a  collection  of 
potted  plants.  Its  flowers  are  delicately  coloured,  and  are  pretty.  {The 
BriHih  Flower-Gardeny  August.) 

CXLIV.  FoHuidce€B. 

3367.  CALANDRI'NIi<. 

arendria  Lindl,    aand-MlabUing    A  <^  cu  i  Jl     O.Ro    Valparaiso  1831.    S  cl    Bot  reg.  1605 

**  Like  many  other  weedy  things,  this  possesses  peculiar  beauties  if 
carefully  observed.  If  neither  its  corolla  nor  its  leaf  are  curiously  formed 
or  richly  coloured,  the  singular  markings  of  the  calyx  and  bracteae  are 
extremely  pretty. ....  A  hardy  inconspicuous  annual,  readily  increasing  by 
its  little  shining  black  seeds,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance."  Posr 
sessed  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society.     {Bot.  Reg.,  August.) 

Dicotyledonous  MonopetaloUs  Plants. 
CLXX.  "EricecB  J  veree, 

IKra  ERIXA  3  Tubifione. 

canthariformis  B.  C.    OLn-Jlwd,    A  lJ  or  myjn     W     C.  O.  H.    1829  ?    C  8.p    Bot  cab.  1961 

"  Introduced  not  long  since. .  • .  It  is  of  upright  growth.  .'.  The  flowers. 
In  shape>  resemble  a  litUe  can ; "  and,  as  the  picture  represents  them  to  be 
numerously  produced,  it  is,  while  in  flower,  doubtless  a  pleasing  species, 
and,  therefore,  a  desirable  one.    (Bot  Cab,,  Sept.) 

CLXXI.  EpacridecB,  Dracoph^Uum  secundum  is  figured  in  the  Bo» 
tanical  Magazine  for  September,  t.  3264. ;  where  Mr*  Allan  Cunningham 
remarks,  of  this  elegant  and  interesting  shrub,  which  was  first  raised  in  this 
country  from  seeds  that  he  gathered  near  Port  Jackson,  and  transmitted  in 
1823,  —  *'  It  is  found  in  sh^ed  ravines,  and  such  humid  situations  as  the 
ferns  delight  in.  In  its  native  country,  its  habit  is  different  from  that  which 
it  not  unfrequently  assumes  when  under  cultivation ;  for,  growing  there,  as 
it  always  does,  on  wet  sandstone  rocks,  almost  whollv  denuded  of  soil,  its 
raceme  is  much  fewer  flowered,  and  the  plant  itself  altogether  of  slenderer 
growtb.  i . . .  The  plant  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  cultivation,  as  it  flowers 
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freely  with  the  protection  of  a  green-house ;  and  there  ripens  seeds,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  readily  be  increased."    {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 
CLXXIV.  CampantddcecB, 

e06a.  t>LATYCO^IX)N  A,  Dec.  {PUiiyt,  broad,  ftotfoir,  a  bell.)    5.  1.    Sp.  1.  — 

49fi6  grandiflbrus  A.  Drc.     greaUflwd.      ^  ^^  or  1  jn.au     B    Siberia    1782.    D  p  1    Sw.fl.g.2.8.906 
Campinula  grandiflbra  L.,  Wahlenb?rgta  p^ndula  Sckr.,  Hort.  Brit,  No.  4926. 

**  One  of  the  showiest  of  this  showy  group  of  plants ;  and,  although  in- 
troduced many  years  ago,  it  is  still  far  from  common  in  our  gardens.  It 
will  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam ;  and  is  increased 
by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  seeds.  Figured  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Knight. 
(The  British  Flower-Garden,  Sept'.)     Mr.  Dennis  has  plants  of  it. 

CLXXXVI.  Co»i/>6«7<y.  Trih,  SeneciorddecB,  Subtrib.  Tfl^e?tineaeie««flg. 

2364  BCE'BERil. 

inckna  Lindl.     hoary-herbaged    ft.  l_J  or  ]|  n      Go      Mexico    1828  ?       S  Itl    Bot  reg.  1602 

It  is  a  half-shrubby  green-house  plant,  of  little  beauty,  and  possessing 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  French  marigold,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 
This  odour  resides  in  a  number  of  little  transparent  bags  enclosed  within 
the  substance  of  the  leaf,  which  are  filled  with  a  very  volatile  oil.  Seeds 
of  it  were  obtained  from  Mexico,  some  years  since,  by  Edward  Barnard, 
Esq.    {Bot,  Reg.y  Sept.) 

CXCV.  Asclepidde?d, 

77&  CEROPE^GIA. 
G211a  Wfghtii  Grab.    Dr.  Wight's  J  CZS  cu  20  su    6.P    East  Indies   1832.    D  Lp    Bot.  mag.  3267 

**  This  very  distinct  species  of  Ceropegia  flowered  this  summer,  1833, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  had  been  received  from  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  C.  bulbdsa.  It  agrees  with  that  species  in 
having  a  tuberous  rootstock,  a  twining  succulent  stem,  in  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  corolla ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  corona, 
or  crown  of  the  stamens,  which  equally  separates  it  from  every  other  spe- 
cies with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  form  of  that  organ,  as  affording  the  most 
permanent  characters  for  distinguishing  allied  species  in  this  genus."  (Dr. 
Wight,  in  Bot.  Mag,,  Sept.,  whose  remarks  there  merit  the  attention  of 
the  student  in  botany.) 

Hoya  P6ttstt  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Cabinet  for  September,  1. 1969. : 
it  flowers  in  May. 

CC.  VolemonidcecB, 

473   COLLO^MIA. 
28(/7(ki  lateritia  D.  Don    redt)rick.coloured     O  or  1  jl      Bri      Chile    1832.     S  co    Sw.fl.gar.  2.8.S06 

Flowers  individually  small,  but  crowded  into  tufts  at  the  tip  of  the 
branches  \  and,  as  several  flowers  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  tufts  are  open 
together,  they  in  their  number  and  red  colour  are  not  inconspicuous.  "  It 
13  a  hardy  annual,  of  very  easy  culture;  atid  ripens  its  seeds  freely,  which 
come  up  spontaneously  in  the  open  border.  Our  drawing  was  taken  at  the 
botanic  garden,  Chelsea,  in  July  last."  {The  British  Flower^Garden,  Sept.) 

CCXI    ScrophuldrincB.     §  Anther-bearing  stamens  two, 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
279956  crenatiflbra  Cav    nutched-Zqppgrf  ^    Al  or  1^  ins    Y.spot    Chiloe  1831.    S  p.8.1    Bot.  mag.  3255 
C.  an6mala  Persoon,   C.  p^ndula  D.  Don  in  Sweefk  Brit.  Flower-Garden,  2L  s.  1 155.,  and  in 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  601. 

"  There  is  no  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  which  forms  so  striking  an 
object  in  the  green-house  as  this.  How  far  it  will  bear  cultivation  in  the 
open  air  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  I  can  see  tio  reason  whatever  for  the 
specific  distinction  between  C.  crenatiflora  and  C.  pendula  which  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  in  The  British  Flower-Garden,  I  have  both  plants 
from  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  who  first  raised  them  from  seeds 
gathered  in  Chiloe  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  who  furnished  the  plant  figured 
fis  C.  pendula  in  The  British  Flower-Garden  ;  and  I  cannot  see  a  shtuie  of 
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difference  between  them.''  (2)r.  Graham  in  Bot,  Mag,,  A^ugust.)  C.  ere- 
natifldrais  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  September,  1. 1609.,  where 
Dr.  LindlejT  describes  it  as  *'  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Chilian  cal- 
ceolarias. ...  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and 

of  a  remarkably  dark  rich  green  m  the  foliage It  is  as  hardy  a  species 

as  any  one  of  the  genus,  and  admirably  adapted  for  employing  as  the  male 
parent  of  a  race  of  hybrids.  Like  all  the  other  species,  plenty  of  air  and 
a  cool  situation,  when  in  a  growing  state,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
it ;  for  in  no  way  do  the  whole  of  the  herbaceous  kind  thrive  so  well  near 

London  as  kept  in  pots  in  a  cool  shady  frame Increased  by  seeds, 

and  by  division  at  tne  crown  of  the  root."  Drawn  from  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Low's  nursery,  at  Clapton. 

577a  TtKOifnima  Lmdl.    clammiest    m |  or  S  m'y.o      O0.Y      Chile    1832.    C  pi    Bot.  reg.  1611 

C  integrifblia  y  viacoiiMima  Hooker  in  BoL  Mag.,  S214.,  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  ix.p.  238.,  C  rugbsa 
macroph^lla  Hort.,  C.  rugbsa  latifblia  Herbert. 

A  beautiful  shrubby  species,  with  the  habit  of  C.  integrifolia,  except  that 
it  has  a,  far  more  herbaceous  character.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
produces  ample  crops  of  flowers  all  the  summer  long.  It  is  covered  all 
over  with  viscid  hairs,  so  densely  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  any 
thing  that  is  pressed  upon  it.     {Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.) 

CCXIII.  Soldne^e,     §  With  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  berry, 

B9L  50LA^NUM 

Ag^strinum  R  C.    VriveUeaved    m |  or  5  my     Dp. Li      Chile    1831.    C  r.l    Bot  cab.  1963 

Raised  from  seeds  received  of  Mr.  Cuming.  **  It  is  a  free-growing 
shrubby  plant,  with  slender  branches,  and  may  be  easily  preserved  in  a 
green-house : "  we  have  ventured  to  say,  a  frame.  "  It  may  be  readily 
multiplied  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  potted  in  rich  loamy  soil."  The 
picture  exhibits  two  corymbs  of  flowers ;  of  which  one  consists  of  five 
flowers,  the  other  of  four :  a  sixpenny-piece  would  about  cover  each 
flower.    (Bot,  Cab,,  Sept.) 

SoldnecB,     §  With  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  capsule, 

1714   S  A  LPI O  LiO'SSISl 

29217  line&ris  Grah,    linear-ZiMJl    ]£  ^  or  I  ap.s     P.Y      Buen  Ayret    1832.    C  Lt    Bot  mag.  3856 
Botanists  diflbr  as  to  the  generic  relations  of  this  plant 

"  Exceedingly  pretty,  and  very  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  strikes 
very  readily  by  cuttings,  and  will  probably  thrive  well  in  a  dry  light  green- 
house." 

Schiz&nthus  retiisus  is  figured  in  Sweet's  British  Flower^Garden  for 
August,  t.  201.,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers.  Mr.  D.  Don 
has  remarked,  that  the  glandular  hairs  of  the  species  of  Schizanthus  give 
out  a  peculiar  acid  secretion :  ''  a  fact,"  says  Mr.  Don,  ''  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Miss  Murray,  a  young  lady  of  eminent  botanical  taste  and 
knowledge." 

^  A  light  fresh  earth,  not  too  rich,  will  be  found  to  suit  S.  retusus  best ; 
and,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house,  a  free  admission  of 
air  and  light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  vigour, 
and  to  give  the  flowers  their  proper  tints  of  colour :  -"  and  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  figure,  are  most  strikingly  showy. 

Mr.  Don  remarks,  that,  notwithstanding  that  botanists  generally  refer 
this  genus  to  the  order  Scrophularineae,  and  compare  it  with  Calceolaria, 
he  feels  confident  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  iSolkneae ;  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Salpigldssis  in  the  structure  of  its  capsule  and  seed,  in 
its  arched  embryo,  its  glandulose  capitate  pubescence,  and  its  corolla  being 
somewhat  similarly  coloured  and  variegated. 

MONOCOTYLBDONOUS   PLANTS. 

CCXLV.  Uelanthdcea, 

Xerophyilum  setifdlium  of  Michaux  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register 
for  September,  1. 1613.,  where  Dr.  Lindley  represents  that  both  the  X. 
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tenax  NuL  and  X.  osphodeloMes  Nut,  (the  Heldnias  osphodeloides  L,) 
are  one  and  the  same  as  X.  setifdliuin  Mx,  If  this  be  the  case,  Nos.  9131. 
and  9132.  of  HoH.  BHt,  imply  but  one  plant.  X.  setifdlium  Mx,  ^  grows 
wild  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  especially  in  the  sterile  tracts 
called  pine  barrens,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  continent.  The 
natives  inhalntuig  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is 
abundant,  weave  their  water-tight  baskets  out  of  its  tenacious  leaves.** 
CCXXXVIII.  Amarymex. 

S79.  ALSTRCBBflTR/il.  / 

88163a  aunwtlaca  JD.  Dm    onnsj^flwd.  tf^cplSJn    O.ipot   tbile    18S1.    D  Lp    Sw.fl.itt.SLiJ05 
?  A.  afim  Hort,  Penny  m  Gord.  Mag,,  roh  ix.  p.  490, 

^  We  fear  that  this  very  showy  plant  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  eonsidered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  variety  of  A«  Slmstt  Swt.;  and  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by,  besides  colour,  chiefly  its  perfectly  glabrous  leaves, 
by  the  lanceolate  and  more  pointed  inner  leaflets  of  the  perianth,  and  by 
their  longer  and  narrower  claws :  but  the  erect  species  of  Alstroem^ria  are 
found  to  vary  so  exceedingly,  that  we  are  sceptical  of  any  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  them.  Introduced  from  Chile  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  inde- 
fatigable collector,  who  accompanied  Captun  King  in  his  voyage  of  survey 
in  South  America.  The  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  A.  Simsti, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  that  species.  Our  drawing  was  taken 
in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in  June  last*'  (^The  British  Flower^Garden^  Sept) 
We  presume  this  is  the  very  kind  of  which  Mr.  Penny  has,  in  our  last 
Number  (p.  490.),  thus  spoken  :  —  *^  A.  aurea  Hort,y  closely  related  to  A. 
psittacina ;  and,  like  that  species,  easily  increased  by  division*  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  colour,  with  crimson  lines  on  the 
upper  segments :  it  is  a  beautiful  species." 

Mr.  Don  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  die  interesting  physiological 
fact  exhibited  in  the  resupinate  leaves  of  the  alstrGemerias,  and  which  we 
have  quoted  in  Vol.  V III.  p.  724.,  from  Dr.  Lindley,  and  supposed  had  ori*> 
ginated  with  that  author,  was  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Brown,  some  time  since. 

CCXL.  Orchidece  §  V&ndeae, 

2594.  CIRRHJETA.  TBot  calx  1967 

f264S.  viridi-purpiires  AC.  fl[reen  atwf  purple  jf  [23or  |  my    O.F.spot    Bratil  18S7.    I5  Itmoflspotsh 
This  is  the  species  which  we  have  indicated  in  Vol  VIII.  pc  7S& ;  and  the  Gongbra  riridi-pur. 
ptirea  of  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  1 897& 

'*  This  curious  plant  has  been  lately  introduced.  The  flowers  are  dis* 
posed  in  a  pendulous  raceme;  and,  in  that  exhibited  in  the  plate>  are 
eleven  in  number :  their  segments  are  of  a  lanceolate  form,  and  have  a 
green  ground  colour,  abundantly  spotted  with  transverse  blotches  or  spots 
of  a  purple  colour.  We  should  say  it  is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  plant. 
(Bot,  Cab,,  Sept) 

9530.  CATASETUSl  TBot  mag.  9S66 

SS65&I  txlfidum  Hook.       tnM4^)ped       j£  (ZS  or  1|  my       Lu.G.ipot       Trinidad    ISSSL    D  p.r.w 

Leaves  elfiptic-lanceolate,  waved,  striated ;  of  a  bright  but  pale  green 
above,  pal^  and  somewhat  elaucous  beneath.  S(cape  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  nearly  1^  fit.  hi^h.  Flowers  large,  of  a  lurid  green  colour,  tinged  and 
copiously  spotted  with  purple,  disposed  in  a  lax  drooping  spike.  A  beauti- 
ful and  most  interesting  species,  sent  home  alive  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  (Bot. 
Mag.y  Sept.) 

Orchidea  §  Epidendrece,  Bletuz  ^yaclnthtna  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Cabinet  for  September,  1. 1968.,  where  Messrs.  Loddiges  remark,  th^(  ''it 
has  been  usual  to  keep  this  plant  in  the  stove;  but  we  find  it  to  grow  and 
thrive  in  a  fai'  superior  manner  in  the  green-house.  It  should  be  potted  io 
vegetable  earth,  with  a  portion  of  sand ;  and  it  increases  itself  freely  by 
offsets  from  the  bulbs.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  the  spring 
months ;  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful :  their  colour  baffles  art  more  than 
that  of  many  others,  its  clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the  living  specimen  being 
absolutely  inimitable." 
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Orchidea  ^  MalaMea,  Of  Dendrobium  Rpecidsum,  a  superb  spe- 
cimen, ''  one  of  five  produced  upon  the  same  cluster  of  stems,  in  the 
^den  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntley  of  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  is  figured 
m  the  Botanical  Reguter  for  September,  1. 1610.  Dr.  Lindley  observes, 
that  this  species  is  very  common  m  collections,  but  that  it  seldom  flowers. 
*'  This,*'  he  adds,  *'  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  specimens,  compared 
with  what  is  natural  to  them  in  their  own  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
keep  their  leaves  green  and  plump,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  plants 
should  grow  rapidly,  and  to  at  least  twice  the  size  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  :  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  yield  their  stately  and  beautiful 
racemes  of  pale  yellow  wax-like  blossoms." 
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A  Mistake  by  the  Conductor  respecting  the  Wages  of  the  Assistant  Gar^ 
denef's  employed  in  the  Gardens  at  Wohum  Abbey,  (jp.  455.)  —  Sir,  On 
looking  over  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine^  I  perceive 
the  foflowing  passage,  inserted  at  p.  455. :  — ''  The  last  time  we  were  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  gardeners  there  were  9s,  a 
week."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  you  could  possibly  make  such  a 
mistake ;  as  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  gardeners  employed  at  Woburn 
Abbey  were  from  12«.,  14s.,  16^.,  \%s,  to  2Qs.  a  week,  exclusive  of  lodging, 
milk,  vegetables,  &c.  I  must  therefore  beg  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  your  former  statement ; 
as,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  labouring  man  employed  in  the  gardens  here, 
Ijrhose  wages  are  even  as  low  as  1  Is,  6d,  per  week  throughout  the  year, 
which  sum  they  have  not  been  under  during  the  last  thirty  yearSy  but  fre- 
quently above  it.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  J,  Forbes,  Woburn  Abbey 
Gardens,  August  7.  1833. 

Pecuniary  DisabiUties  of  Working  Gardeners,  —  Sir,  In  looking  through 
your  Magazine  for  October,  Vol.  vIII.  p.  521.,  I  observed  **  Horticultural 
Jottanda  of  a  recent  Continental  Tour  by  Robert  Mallet,  jun.,  Esq."  He 
says  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  young  gardeners  are  not  so  great  as 
may  be  imagined :  ''  An  attentive  young  man  could  and  ought  to  have  80/. 
by  the  time  he  is  24  years  of  age."  Certainly  Mr.  Mallet  never  has  been  a 
journeyman  gardener ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had,  he  certainly  had  more  th^  9s, 
or  \0s,  a  week  (that  being  the  general  wages  in  Scotland),  that  he  could 
imagine  other  men  could  save  so  much  at  so  early  an  age.  If,  like  some  of 
our  live  stock,  we  could  live  by  suction,  we  should,  no  doubt,  soon  be  able 
to  accumulate  the  said  80/.  He  speaks  of  our  going  to  France,  Italy,  and  re- 
turning through  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  to  provide  ourselves 
with  carpet  bags,  magnesia,  detonating  pistols,  military  uniform,  and  what 
not.  Supposing  all  this  provision  to  be  made  previously  to  starting,  I  think 
the  hard-earned  80/.  would  be  nearly  expended  in  purchasing  all  this 
grandeur  before  we  lefl  our  avn  highland  hills.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing  for  or  against  the  utility  of  such  a  tour ;  but  I  should  be  obliged  to 
Mr-  Mallet,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  if  they  would  communicate  the 
new  way  (at  least  new  in  this  part  of  the  country)  by  which  a  young  gar- 
dener can  save  the  money  requisite  for  the  purpose.  If  he  or  they  will, 
and  I  can  succeed  in  practising  it,  I  shall  certainly  become  a  tourist.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W,  J5.,  a  young  Gardener  and  constant  Reader,  Perth' 
shire,  March  24.  1833. 

The  List  of  Plants  from  Provincial  Nurserymen  :  Mr,  Henry  Lau7idy*s 
Rejoinder  to  Messrs,  Jewries  and  Son's  Reply,  p.  493.,  and  to  that  of  Mr,  John 
Smithy  p.  494.  —  I  am  unable  to  conceive  now  Messrs.  Jefiries  and  Son  see 
that  any  saving  of  expense  results  from  the  insertion  of  lists,  when  the  par- 
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ties  have  not  the  plants  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sale,  which  Messrs.  Jef* 
fries  and  Son  admit  was  partly  their  case  at  the  time  of  their  list  being 
inserted.  I  would  remark^  the  most  likely  way  to  avoid  expenses  is  to 
apply  to  any  one  of  the  many  eminent  nurserymen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  who,  if  not  possessing  the  plant,  would  be  happy  to  pro- 
cure tnem  for,  and  to  instantly  forward  them  to,  them.  Messrs.  Jeffries  and 
Son  state  me  to  have  said  *'  Mr.  Smith  being  a  man  not  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  plants,"  which  is  erroneous.  I  said  professing;  and  as  Mr.  Smith 
has,  in  p.  495.,  declared  my  assertion  of  his  not  professing  any  knowledge 
of  plants  void  of  the  least  particle  of  truth,  I  give  up  my  author,  who  is 
Mr.  John  Smith  himself,  and  his  words  verbatim  to  me,  namely,  "  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  plants ;  forcing  is  my  hobby." —  Henty  Laundy.  Wood- 
bridge  Nwrtety^  Sept.  2.  1833. 

CriticitmSf  Faclt,  and  Suggestions  on  cultivating  Cape  Heaths,  (p.  244.^  — 
Sir,  I  observe,  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  frequent  communications 
relative  to  the  best  mode  of  growing  Cape  heaths  [Vol.  V.  p.  47.,  Vol. VIII. 
p.  736.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  244.],  but  the  treatment  recommended  is  so  various 
and  contradictory,  that  it  is  not  surprising  we  so  seldom  meet  with  these 
lovely  plants.  That  a  genus  so  splendid,  affording  so  much  interest,  and 
displaying  such  variety,  both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  should  be  neglected,  is 
matter  of  regret ;  and  that  this  indifference  should  arise  from  the,  I  believe 
erroneous^  opinion  of  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
keeping  heaths,  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  because  it  deters  a  vast  number 
from  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  them,  that  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  hopelessness  of  succeeding  which, 
they  are  taught  to  believe,  attends  the  growing  of  them.  In  your  last 
Number  (p.  244,  245.)  I  perceive  two  of  your  correspondents  (a  Constant 
Reader  and  £.  B.)  recommending  two  modes  of  treatment,  as  opposite  as 
possible,  for  the  prevention  of  mildew :  a  Constant  Header  advising  the 
leaves  never  to  be  subjected  to  wet,  and  always  to  be  kept  under  glass ; 
and  £.  B.  proposing  that  the  hardier  sorts  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
green-house  in  the  summer,  and  placed  under  a  wall,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  that  the  more 
tender  sorts  be  put  into  a  frame,  and  occasionally  watered  over  their  leaves. 
Perhaps  each  of  these  methods  maybe  good  under  particular  circumstances; 
but,  in  opposition  to  both,  I  would  beg  to  refer  to  the  mode  adopted  at  the 
Tooting  Nursery.  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  place  a  summer  or  two  back,  when 
I  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  heaths,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  or  the  day,  and  also  tO  all  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  season :  they  were  looking  certainly  rather  rusty,  but  displaying 
a  hardy  stocky  growth.  In  the  following  spring  I  again  called  at  this 
nursery,  when  I  found  the  heaths  looking  in  excellent  health,  with  abund- 
ance of  bloom;  indeed,  a  more  beautiful  sight  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
This,  I  think,  clearly  proves  that  ericas  may  be  exposed  both  to  rain  and 
sun  with  advantage. 

Some  few  years  back,  chance  led  me  to  a  gentleman's  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clapham,  where  I  saw  a  small  collection  of  ericas,  but 
well  grown,  and  blooming  in  an  uncommonly  fine  style :  I  had  seen  heaths 
before,  it  is  true,  but  had  never  been  so  much  struck  with  their  beauty. 
On  leaving  the  place,  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  attempt  to  grow 
heaths,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  I  was  led  to  expect.  I  therefore 
immediately  commenced  getting  a  collection,  and  in  ja  few  weeks  I  had 
procured  nearly  seventy  different  species.  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  culti- 
vation myself,  I  wasindebted  to  the  advice  of  some  of  my  more  experienced 
acquaintances,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  recommending  me  to  be  very  careful 
in  not  giving  them  too  much  water.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  found 
some  of  my  heaths  dead ;  and,  on  consulting  my  professional  friends,  they 


oneaad  ril  told  me  it  mm  in  comequenoe  of  vrntmag  them  too  much. 
Actioff  on  this  advice,  I  was  induced  to  decrease  the  quantity,  but  still  the 
mortfuity  increased  in  a  frightful  d^ee.  When  my  stock  had  been  reduced 
to  something  less  than  a  dozen,  I  b^an  to  fancy  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  than  me  one  ass^ed,  and  I  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  bv  the 
circumstance  of  observing  that  the  mould  of  the  plants  which  I  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  afier  their  dissolution,  was  quite  hard  and  dry,  particularly  in 
tiie  centre :  it  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  the  cause  of  my  losses  was 
quite  the  reverse  from  the  one  assigned.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  re-pot 
the  few  I  had  lefl,  in  a  mixture  of  bog  [heath  mould]  and  sand,  a  small 
portion  of  loam,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  pot:  this  was  previous  to  the 
treatment  recommended  [Vol.  I.  p.  363 — 365.]  by  Mr.  Bowie  coming 
under  my  observation.  I  then  gave  them  a  good  portion  of  water,  and  con* 
tinned  to  do  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  I  soon  found  them 
assume  a  more  healthy  appearance,  and  I  did  not  lose  one  during  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  I  have  continued  the  same  treatment  ever  since,  never 
allowing  them,  if  possible,  to  get  too  dry,  particularly  in  the  summer ;  and  I 
find  that  the  few  species  which  I  have  got  thrive  with  me,  and  some  of  them 
seed  very  freely.  It  is  true  that,  from  particular  circumstances,  I  have 
never  been  aUe  to  get  together  so  extensive  a  collection  as  1  did  on  my 
first  attempt  to  grow  heaths,  but  I  have,  in  subsequent  years,  increased  my 
stock  a  little,  ami  I  give  a  list  below  f  of  the  species  which  I  now  have, 
the  whole  of  which  I  have  had  in  my  own  charge  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  several  of  them  are  those  which  I  first  purchased.  I  have  put  a  star  to 
those  which  have  seeded  with  me.  When  I  state  that,  from  my  avocations, 
I  am  from  home  at  least  dght  hours  every  dav,and  have,  besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  odier  plants  to  attend  to,  it  will,  I  think,  prove  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difficidty  in  keeping  heaths  as  we  are  led  to  suppose.  I  should^ 
perhaps,  observe  that  I  have  kept  the  greater  part  of  them  under  glass,  as  re- 
commended by  your  correspondent,  ''A  Constant  Reader ; "  but  I  am  induced 
to  do  this,  more  from  a  want  of  convenience  to  put  them  out,  than  from 
any  fear  of  the  consequence  of  exposing  them  to  the  weather  in  the  sum- 

Ser :  besides,  my  residence  is  not  out  of  the  influence  of  the  smoke  of 
ondon ;  and  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  ericas  may  be  kept 
near  London,  yet  I  must  confess  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
pure  atmosphere  being  indispensable  for  growing  them  in  perfection.  That 
a  green-house  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  than,  1  think  any 
one  will  readily  admit,  after  seeing  Mr.  Fairbmm's  heaSis,  in  the  Clapham 
Road  Kursery,  than  which  none  can  look  more  healthy :  these  are  kept  in 
pits  only  in  the  winter ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  practice  at  this  place  also 
to  expose  them  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer. 

In  every  collection  of^heaths  it  must  be  expected  that  some  will  occa- 
sionally perish ;  besides,  many  of  them,  as  they  ^t  old,  become  unsightly : 
it  is  therefore  demrable  always  to  keep  a  succession  of  young  plants.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  striking  a  few,  every  year,  from  cuttings.  Some  of 
the  sorts  are  a  little  difficult  to  propagate ;  but,  b^  a  little  perseverance,  a 
novice  will,  in  a  short  tune,  get  the  method  of  doing  it.  It  was  two  years 
before  I  succeeded  with  any  but  the  very  common  sorts ;  but,  by  attention, 
and  a  determination  to  accomplish  what  I  knew  was  done  by  others,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  .getting  young  plants  fh>m  all  those  which  I  attempted  to  strike, 


f  EAcsi  *Aitoniafta,  *ampullacea,  assuigens,  *Bowieana,  calycina, 
*c?erinthdides,  col6rans,  *tfchiifldra,  elegans,  empetroides,  *g61ida,  ^grandi- 
fidra,  Hume0iMi,  ^Irbyana,  Massont,  nigrita,  *pildsa,  f^inea,  Plukenettana, 
puverulenta,  pyramidalis,  quadrseflora,  reg^rminans,  Simleiiiia,  Seb^na, 
tortulaoBora,  *  mcolor,  *  ventricdsa,  *  vestita,  ^vlridis. 
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with  the  exception  of  E.  tortulaefl6ra :  this  latter  I  have  tried  twice,  bat 
without  success^  but  J  did  not  put  more  than  three  or  four  cuttings  in, 
each  time. 

I  have  been  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  communication,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  some  of  your  readers  to  become  growers  of  Cape  heaths,  feel- 
ing satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  the  same 
ease,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  is  bestowed  upon  some  plants  much  less 
interesting,  and  less  worthy  of  notice.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  the 
above  observations  are  likely  to  forward  such  a  result,  you  will,  perhaps, 
be  ^ood  enough  to  give  them  insertion  in  your  Mag^ine,  which  will  much 
oblige,  yours,  &c. —  E.    London,  May  3.  1833. 

On  exposing  the  Cape  Heaths  to  the  open  Air  of  Britain  during  Summer 
and  Autumn.  —  The  following  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Forbes,  described  in 
p.  275^  276.  of  his  Hortus  Woburnensis,  noticed  in  p.  601.  of  the  present 
J^umber.  *'  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the  plants 
may  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  westerly 
winds,  and  scorching  ef^cts  of  the  sun's  raj's  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
and  arranged  so  as  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  readily  pass  among  the 
whole  collection,  which  will  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  in  a  weak  or 
languid  state,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  crowded.  The  scarcer  and 
more  delicate^owing  sorts  should  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they 
can  also  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun  (by  throwing  a  thin  mat  over  the 
frame),  and  protected  fi*om  heavy  rains.  If  the  autumn  months  are  at 
all  favourable,  the  plants  may  be  left  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  October^  when  they  should  be  all  cleaned  and  replaced  in  the 
heath-house;  but,  if  the  season  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  into 
the  house  earlier,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  from  the  heavy  rains, 
which  would  saturate  the  soil  about  their  roots,  and  be  injurious  to  the 
plants.  When  the  heaths  are  taken  into  the  heathery  or  green-house,  they 
should  have  as  large  a  portion  of  air  given  to  them  as  the  house  will  admit 
of,  both  nkht  and  day,  which  should  never  be  excluded,  except  in  frosty 
or  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  the  heathery  should  be  shut  up  at  night, 
but  reopened,  if  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

Mir.  Whiddon*s  Mode  of  cultivating  Onions  and  Asparagus,  (p.  323.)  — 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  thank  Mr.  Whiddon  for  the  information  ad-> 
dressed  to  me  in  his  letter  (p.  323.),  and  to  remark  that,  had  he,  together 
with  the  description  of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  informed  me  philosopnically 
of  the  reason  and  principle  on  which  he  recommends  it,  he  would  have 
conferred  on  me  a  greater  favour ;  my  object  being  to  acquire  knowledge 
grounded  on  sound  principles.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Whiddon's  mode 
appears  to  me  to  consist  in  excluding  atmospheric  air  and  moisture  from 
tne  roots,  by  treading  the  mould  hard  around  the  onion  plants.  I  am  a 
young  man,  and,  of  course,  a  young  gardener,  and  may  have  been  wrongly 
mstructed ;  but  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  office  of  the  roots  is 
to  absorb  food  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  firom  the  soil,  for  the  sustenance 
and  nourishment  of  the  plant.  Let  me  ask,  does  the  hard  trampling  of  the 
soil  assist  or  retard  the  production  of  such  fluid  or  gaseous  food  in  the 
soil ;  or  does  it  better  enable  the  root  to  take  it  up  ?  1  should  think,  upon 
philosophical  principles,  that  freely  admitting  atmospheric  influence  to  the 
root,  by  occasionally  stirring  and  loosening  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  would  much 
better  answer  the  purpose.  I  read  in  Dr.  Lindley's  Outlines  of  the  First 
{Principles  of  HorUculture,  that  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  roots  will 
always  induce  an  unhealthy  condition  in  the  plant,  or  even  death  itself. 
Dr.  Lindley  further  states  that  "  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  stiff 
tenacious  soils  are  so  seldom  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  cultivator ;  until 
thcii'  adhesiveness  has  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  other  matter.** 
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Snch  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  Mr.  Whiddon  planted  his 
asparagus  and  onions.  I  must  acknowledge  that,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
crops,  I  should  have  pursued  a  different  plan  from  that  followed  by  him.  He 
describes  the  ground  as  being  remarkably  hard  after  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. If  the  above-quoted  principles  be  true,  Mr.  Whiddon's  practice 
must  be  aberrant. 

He  afterwards  states  that  his  crop  was  pulled  up  without  attention  being 
paid  to  any  particular  time  or  form,  and  still  his  crop  was  sounder  and 
better  than  those  of  his  neighbours.  In  this  I  think  he  must  have  been  re- 
markablv  fortunate.  I  have  ever  found  that  the  sound  quality  of  the  onion 
mainly  depends  upon  the  bulb  being  pulled  up  at  the  proper  season,  and 
afterwards  well  dried  and  ripened  in  the  open  air :  to  do  which  properly, 
much  care  and  attention  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Whiddon  regarding  the  size  of  onions.  I  have 
generally  found  those  of  the  larger  size  preferred,  as  being  milder,  and  better 
in  quality,  than  small  ones.  It  is  my  employer's  desire  that  I  should,  and 
my  ambition  to,  grow  in  his  garden,  fruits  and  regetables  of  the  largest  size, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  quality.  The  wishes  of  another  personage  in  the 
family  must  also  be  attended  to  by  me.  Our  cook  would  scold  and  rate 
me  soundly,  were  I  to  supply  her  with  small  onions  instead  of  large  ones, 
and  might,  perhaps,  in  her  anger,  throw  them  at  my  head,  and  call  me  a 
saucy  youngster,  for  giving  her  the  trouble  of  peeling  half  a  dozen  small 
onions,  when  one  large  one  would  have  better  answered  the  purpose.  I 
must  confess  that  in  my  short  expenence  I  have  seen  many  small  onions 
thrown  into  the  pig-trough,  but  have  never  seen  any  large  ones  so  wasted. 
I  have  likewise  experienced  that  the  large  onions  are  sure  to  be  tHe  first 
picked  out  by  the  cook,  if  left  to  her  discretion,  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  season  none  are  to  be  found  in  her  stores  but  the  small  and  refuse. 
I  do  not  mean  hereby  to  deny  that  small  onions  are  useful  in  a  family, 
but  it  is  my  pride  to  show  my  master,  and  his  visiters,  that  I  can  grow 
large  onions. 

Mr.  Whiddon  advises  me  to  try  as  he  has  suggested,  and  says  I  shall 
find  an  advantage  in  time.  Mr.  Whiddon  acknowledges  in  his  paper  that 
he  is  a  young  gardener :  we  are  therefore  both  young  gardeners.  If  his 
mode  be  correct,  I  have  uselessly  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  my 
vocation.  Were  I  to  have  followed  his  plan  of  forming  an  asparagus  bed 
by  digging  it  only  one  spade's  'depth,  I  should  have  saved  myself  much 
labour,  for  I  have  always  been  simple  enough  to  prepare  my  asparagus  beds 
by  digging  them  at  least  three  times  that  depth.  He  informs  me  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  his  tenacious  soil  open,  he  used  coal  ashes  with  the 
dung.  I  should  have  been  simple  enough  to  have  searched  the  country 
over  for  drift-sand  for  that  purpose;  having  been  taught  that  coal  ashes  are 
injurious  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  I  wish  his  successor  in  the  garden  of 
J.  B.  Praed,  Esq.,  would  inform  me  of  the  size  to  which  the  asparagus 
heads  on  that  bed  grow ;  because  I  would  certainly  adopt  Mr.  Whiddon's 
mode  if  it  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  its  saving  so  much  labour  and 
time.  —  J»  Mitchell,  jun,.  Gardener.  Slapton,  near  Dartmouth^  Devon^ 
June  26.  1833. 

Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Ansvoers, 

The  Accentuation  of  the  Terms  of  Chemistry.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  735., 
Vol.  IX.  p.  122.  500.)  —  Sir,  When  I  solicited  you,  in  Vol.  VIII,  p.  735. 
or  some  of  your  learned  correspondents,  to  insert  in  this  Magazine  a 
list  of  the  chemical  terms  relating  to  horticulture,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  said,  chemical  terms  more  immediately  connected  with  gardening, 
and  such  a  vocabulary  as,  but  shorter  than,  that  in  the  end  of  Ewing's 
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Oeography^  without  either,  the  etymology  or  defimtkon.  'One  vinfaer 
evening  I  began  to  make  a  list  from  Ure's  Didhmiiy  ofdemutry^  of  what 
appeared  to  me  ^  crack*jaw  names,"  and  marked  tbem  acounding  to 
Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Sngiitk  Langmage,  We\l,  I  did 
not  proceed  far,  before  I  found  not  a  few  of  those  terms  not  as  yet 
Anglicised.  From  what  Mr.  Mallet  has,  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  122.^  said,  i% 
would  appear  that  he  had  supposed  I  wi^rad  the  derivation  of  die  wocds 
also :  no,  I  could  not  expect  so  much.  However,  I  am  glad  to  learn  from 
him,  that  a  knowledge  ot  chemistry  can  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  the 
learned  tongues ;  but  I  suspect  that  that  gentleman  had  been  well  founded 
in  them  before  he  studied  chemistry,  or,  perhaps,  learned  both  at  the 
same  time.  To  an  ordinary  English  scholar,  such  w<Nrds  as  caoutchouc, 
are  **  kittle"  words  to  pronounce.  I  believe  we  are  told  that  ch  from 
the  Greek  is  generally  pronounced  hard,  as  in  architecture,  and  from  the 
French  it  is  soft,  as  in  chaise.  Supposing  these  words  were  not  anglicised, 
how  are  we  to  know  ?  By  attending  public  lectures,  where  y€Hi  may  pick 
up  these  sort  of  things.  Very  good  :  but  many  must  be  content  to  peruse 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Dr.  Ure,  &c.,  at  home.  Had  the  latter  gentleman  added  to 
his  Dictionary  a  vocabulary  similar  to  the  one  in  Swing's  Geography^  it 
would  have  made  his  book  still  more  valuable.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &e. 
-^  W.  Taylor,     Thtnnston,  May  29.  1833. 

Suare-bhum  BeU-^kuses.  —  Sir,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
i,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  inform  me  of  the  place  where 
I  can  dotain,  and  the  price  of,  square-blown  glasses,  9  in.  or  12  in.  in  length, 
and  Gin.  or  8in«  wide,  for  striking  Cape  heaths  or  other  exotic  plants. — 
J'Mvenit.    July,  1833. 

MUicpedes,  —  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  method  of  destroying 
mdnkey-pees  [millepedes  ?]  in  mushroom  beds,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  eat 
and  destroy  the  spawn.  —  Id, 

What  are  the  relative  Degrees  of  Effisct  on  Vegetation  of  the  following^  or 
any  additional^  Kinds  of  Manures  f  —  Sir,  The  subject  of  manure  is  a  very 
curious  one,  and  not  well  understood.  Which  is  the  most  powerful 
manure  ?  It  will  be  asked ;  do  you  mean  on  clay,  or  sand,  or  loam^  or 
gravel  ?  The  reply  is,  let  us  take  each,  or  any,  or  take  all  kmd  generally; 
and  then,  I  ask,  which  is  the  most  powerful  manure  ?  The  following  hst 
(I  wish  any  one  would  supply  those  which  are  omitted)  contains  the  names 
of  the  principal  manures  now  in  use.  The  relative  effects  have  never,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  ascertained.  If  they  have,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  infonn- 
ation  on  the  subject ;  if  they  have  not,  I  should  be  obliged  by  yomr  opinion; 
and  I  hope  some  skilful  person  may  be  induced  to  make  the  requisite 
experiments. 

Lime.  Dung  of  poultry.  Refose    of    butchers* 

Marl.  Sugar  skimmings.  shops. 

Clay,  Refuse  of  glue.  Refuse  of  candle-ma- 

Vetches,  &c.  ploughed      Shreds  of  leather.  king. 

in.  Shreds  of  rags.  Street  dirt. 

Horse-dung,  fresh.  Refuse  of  soap-boiling.      Urine  ^of  man  and  ani- 

Horse-dung,  old.  Oil  cake.  mals). 

Cow-dung,  fresh.  Fish.  Night  soil,  dry. 

Cow-dung,  old.  Malt  dust.  Night  soil,  not  dry. 

Sheeps'  dung.  Bones.  Whale-blubber  refuse. 

Pig's  dung.  Road  stuff. 

Now,  all  these  things  are  known  to  be  useful  manures ;  yet  some  are 
much  better  than  others,  and  contain  in  one  hundred  weight  as  much 
efficient  matter  as  some  of  the  others  do  in  perhaps  ten  hundred  weight. 
Now,  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  powers- would  not  only' be  uBefol  in 
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Yegnktm^  the  quantity  to  he  applied  to  a  given  field,  but  also  in  enabUog 
the  farmer  to  calculate  which  it  would  be  most  worth  his  while  to  carry 
home  From  marJLet^  or  to  purchase  at  a  distance ;  the  best  of  erery  kind  of 
ithin^  being,  as  ia  well  known,  always  the  best  able  to  bear  the  expense  of 
carriage. — An  Enqtrnvr^ 

Lance's  Cottage  Farmery  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  610*,  contains 
many  remarks  on  manures,  some  of  which,  we  think,  would  interest  "  An 
Enquirer;"  but  do  not  answer  the  specific  questions  here  put  by  '*  An 
.Enquirer,"  which  we,  with  himself,  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will 
answer. 

Mr,  Wkiddon  toUcited  to  communicate  hit  Mode  of  taking  Impremons  of 
the  hemes  of  Plants,  —  Sir,  A  short  time  ago^  a  gardener,  whose  name  is 
W.  Whiddon,  vimted  such  gardens  at  Cheltenham  as  be  could  gain  ad« 
missicm  to,  and  took  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants :  he  left  the  method 
with  some  persons,  who  are  unwilling  to  make  it  known.  Should  Mr. 
Whiddon  see  tJus,  I  hope  it  may  induce  him  to  lay  before  the  lovers  of 
botany,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  his  plan  for 
taking  impressions,  which,  by  myself,  and,  I  doubt  not,  by  others,  will  be 
thankfully  receiTed.— •/.  Polieek,    Market  Housey  Cheltenham,  Sept,  3. 

183a. 

For  Mr.  Polleck's  using,  until  Mr.  Whiddon  has  communicated  his 
mode,  i  will  strive  to  describe  a  mode  once  taught  me  by  a  man  who 
travdled  and  sustained  himself  by  teaching  it  to  the  mistresses  of  pi^o- 
vincial  schools^  and  any  others  who  would  pay  him  for  disclosing  it :  he 
pretended  to  have  learned  it  in  India.  The  leaf-printing  apparatus  is 
made  as  follows,  and  only  practice  in  using  it  can  give  ex|iertnes«  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  Take  two  pieces  of  wash-leather,  say  of  about  6  in. 
sqimre;  put  upon  the  central  part  of  the  face  of  each,  when  laid  flat  upon 
a  plane  surface,  a  globular  lump  or  tuft  of  wool,  wadding,  or  what  you 
will  that  is  sofb  and  elastic  y  enclose  this  by  gathering  the  leather,  not 
very  tightly,  by  its  comers  over  it^  and  tie  these  inseparably  tight  together. 
Your  two  balls,  when  made,  will  have  an  orbicular  outline,  and  may  have 
what  diameter  you  please,  that  of  mine  was  about  three  inches.  Upon 
the  bottom  of  an  inverted  saucer,  &c.,  place  a  few  pinches  of  the  powder 
of  the  colour  with  which  you  design  to  print,,  and  add  to  it  enough  of  cold- 
drawn  linseed  oil  to  reduce  it,  with  trituration  by  one  of  the  balls,  to 
the  coBsistoice  of  paint.  With  the  ball  so  used  transfer  a  thin  coating  of 
•the  prepared  paint  to  the  face  of  the  other  ball,  askd  g^ve  the  paint  the 
refinement  of  a  little  additional  trituralion  between  the  faces  of  the 
•  two ;  then  interpose  any  leaf  you  like  between  them,  and  suffuse  both  its 
faces  by  pressing  both  balls  together  upon  it ;  the  leaf  is  now  ready  to 
communicate,  by  pressure,  a  copy  of  its  outline  and  veinin^,  to  any 
substance,  as  paper,  &c.,  capable  of  receiving  the  paint,  and  will,  if  you 
please  to  apply  paper,  &c.,  to  both  its  faces,  give  an  impression  from  each 
at  one  pressing.  If  you  print  in  black,  you  can  colour  parts,  or  the  whole, 
according  to  nature  afterwards.  The  leaf  of  BuddleA  globdsa  L,,  that  of 
the  common  culinary  sage  (/Salvia  officinMisZ.),  and  other  wrinkled  (rugose) 
leaves,  are  those  which  supply  the  most  characteristic  impressions.  After 
all,  no  practical  advantage  seems  derivable  from  this  knowledge  (the 
knowledge  itself  is  very  well),  for  dried  specimens  of  leaves,  and  such 
other  flat  objects  as  one  can  take  proves  of  by  means  of  it,  are  Sslt  more 
useful,  and  as  easily  prepared.  —  J.  D, 

What  is  the  Cause,  or  what  are  the  Causes,  of  the  '*Lag**  in  Timber? — Sir, 
I  happened,  a  few  days  ago,  to  fall  into  company  with  a  party  of  gentlemen 
timber  merchants,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  timber  was  the  pivot  of 
conversation.  It  turned  until  it  stuck  in  a  lagged  stick  (as  they  call  it) 
of  timber,  when  the  query  arose^  what  is  the  cause  of  the  lag?     Souie 
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said  tt  was  the  frost  that  had  froeen  the  sap,  and  a  strong  wind,  Hsing  at 
the  time,  of  course  split  the  tree ;  others  said  that  a  tree  always  split  most 
when  it  had  grown  on  wet  ground  t  And  another  said  that  trees  always 
lagged  most  when  they  had  grown  on  high  and  dry  ground,  exposed  to 
the  strong  west  wind ;  and,  in  the  end,  ^  ne  dicam  dolo*'  [if  1  may  speak 
the  truth],  1  thou|;ht  that  they,  like  myself,  knew  very  little  about  it.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  asking  my  uncle  Agronome,  or  some  other  of 
your  numerous  correspondents,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  lag  in  timber. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Agronome^s  Nephew.  Near  Bewdleify  Augatt  95, 
1833. 

What  is  the  most  profitable  Mode  of  treating  d  Plantation  of  young  Oak 
TVeeSy  tvhose  Stems  are  severalfy  from  3  in.  to  7  in.  in  Hiameter  f  *—  Sir,  I 
hope  that  some  correspondent  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is 
the  most  profitable  mode  of  treating  a  plantation  of  young  oaks,  of,  say, 
about  3  in.  to  7  in.  on  the  side  [diameter].  I  wish  to  know  whether  I 
should  cut  them  down  for  bark  (which  is  8/.  a  ton),  and  keep  them  as 
coppice  trees  for  cutting  down  for  bark  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  reserve  some  of  the  ^rees ;  and  at  what  distance  the  reserved 
ones  should  be  left,  so  that,  from  the  whole,  a  part  of  coppice  and  a  patt 
of  permanent  trees  may  be  derived :  or,  if  I  should  let  them  ail  stand  to 
eome  to  useful  timber  ?  Does  any  cultivator  of  oaks  approve  of  laying 
dowA  branches  from  the  old  stools  to  increase  the  number  of  stocks  for 
coppices  ?  and,  if  he  do,  at  what  time  of  the  year  should  this  be  done  ?  Or 
does  he  prefer  planting  young  trees  for  that  purpose  ?  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  A  Reader. 

Are  iht  Elms  t'»'  the  Champs  ElysSes,  Ptxris,  of  the  same  Species  as  those  in 
St.'J^mes^sPttrk,  London  f  —  If  they  are,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
former  bear  abundance  of  seed  every  year,  and  the  latter  very  seldom  ?  — 
H.  A,  Browne.     Camberweil  Grove,  June  16.  1833. 

Tlhe  Species  of  Hawthorn  from  South  America,  similar  to  the  British  Kind, 
only  an  Evergreen  (about  which  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  enquires  in  p.  4«96.), 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  Cratee^gus  stipul^cea ;  which  was  received  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Taunton,  from  the  late  Mr.  R.  Barclay  of  Bury  Hill,  under  the 
specific  name  of  mexic^na.  When  struck  from  cuttings  (and  it  strikes  freely 
on  a  north  border,  under  a  hand-glass),  it  makes  a  very  dwarfish  bush ; 
but,  when  budded  on  stocks  of  the  common  hawthorn,  I  have  known  it 
attain  the  height  of  5f);.  to  7  fl.  the  first  year  afi:er  the  budding,  producing 
pendent  lateral  shoots  all  the  way  up  the  leader ;  and  so  forming  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  but  not  one  calculated  for  fences,  as  it  is  nearly  or  (faate 
spineless,  and  slender  in  its  growth :  nor  does  it  always  ripen  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  resist  our  winters  unhurt.  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Young  would  be  happy  to  furnish  Mr.  Taylor  with 
plants  of  any  size,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  —  Henry  Laundy.  Wood- 
bridge  Nursery,  Sept.  2.  1833. 

An  Enquiry  for  the  most  perfect  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Chimonanthus 
frdgrans,  and  the  Green4touse  Kinds  of  Azalea.  -—  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  from  any  correspondent,  would  he  inform  me  of  the  best-  methods 
that  I  could  pursue  in  the  culture  of  Chimon&nthus  fr^rans,  both  in  the 
ground  and  in  pots ;  the  best  soil,  situation,  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
pagation, &c.  I  have  had  it  frequently  in  pots,  both  in  a  loam  and  peat 
soil,  but  it  has  always  died  with  me.  I  observe,  when  planted  out  in  the 
spring,  the  snails  are  remarkably  fond  of  it.  I  should  also  like  to  be 
informed  of  the  best  mode  of  culture  of  Azklea  indica  and  its.  different 
varieties ;  and  also  of  A.  sinensis ;  as  to  the  best  soil  and  sitnaitioit,  and  as 
to  shade  or  sun ;  whether  they  should  be  kept  in  the  green-house  oi^  out 
during  summer,  &c.;  the  best  time  for  cuttings  of  them  striking  root;  and 
whether  bottom  heat  is  necessary,  &c.    I  have  grown  my  [dants  in  peat 
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and  white  sandj  bat  &id  them  all  very  subject  to  die,  exeept  Axileeindica 
ph<£nicea,  which  thrives  tolerably  well  with  me.  -r^F.  F, 

Where  can  the  true  Clove  Pink,  Yellow  Camuiion,  and  Yellow  Pink  be 
obtained? — J,  R. 

JBy  what  Means  can  the  Chermoyer  (Andna  Cherimolia  ijtft/.,  An6na  tri^ 
petala  XJk.)  be  induced  to  bear  its  Fruit  in  a  British  Hot^housef  -^  I  have  a 
fine  plant  growing  in  my  hot-house,  in  a  border  separated  froni  the  tan  pit* 
It  showed  a  good  deal  of  bloom  last  year ;  some  of  which .  fell  off  without 
opening,  and  the  rest  soon  after  having  expanded :  however,  ss  it  was  the 
first  time  of  its  showing  any  blossom,  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  disap* 
pointment.    This  year,  early  in  the  spring,  the  plant  was  covered  with 
bloom  buds,  which  chiefly  fell  off  before  any  foliage  appeared.    For  some 
time  the  plant  has  now  been  in  fine  foliage,  and  a  constant  succession  of  • 
freah  healthy^ooking  flowers  have  appeared;  but,  either  in  the  bud,  or  just 
after  expansion,  they,  with  their  peduncles,  all  fall  off  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  peduncle  with  the  branch.    There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  bloom 
coming  fcMrward  upon  the  plant,  and  it  is  altogether  in  a  very  healthy  and 
luxuriant  state.     M^  gardener  has  tried  various  plans  with  it|  he  has 
watered  it  both  sparii^ly  and  freely.     The  heat  of  the  house  in  which  it . 
grows  is  that  which  is  required  for  the  pine-apple.    I  shall  feel  extremely , 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  kindly  favour  me  with  any  information  as  to* 
the  mode  of  fruiting  this  plant. —  P.  D,    Liverpool,  Aug.  17..  1^33.  .  ' 

A  picture  of  this  species  is  given  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  t,  201 1. ; 
but  .we  are  not  aware  that  any  information  is  supplied  there  feleyant  to.* 
P.  D.'s  query.  —  J.  Z).  « 

Additiottal  Facts  on  the  Turnip  Fly,  Flea,  or  Beetle,  -—  In  addition  to  the 
information  on  this  insect,  which  (in  p.  505.)  we  have  endeavoured  ia  sop 
ply  in  answer  to  the  query  of  J.  C.  Farmer,  in  p.  504<.  and  505.)  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  quote,  from  the  fourth  number  of  the  Eniomohgical 
Magazine  (published  July,  1833),  or  vol.  i.  p.  365,  366.,  the  following 
facts.  They  are  from  an  interesting  communication,  expressly  on  the  turnip 
fly,  by  Rusticus  of  Godalming ;  from  whose  most  excellent  communications 
on  other  insects  generally  troublesome,  we  have  already  placed  extracts,, 
in  p.  334<.  and  p.  442.,  before  our  readers.  In  the  present  case,  we  only 
copy  from  Rusticus's  essay  that  part  of  it  which  describes  the  course  he 
pursued  to  discover  the ,  cause  of  this  insect's  appearing,  or  rather  its 
grub's  appearing,  just  so  as  to  *'  commence  its  attack  on  the  turnip 
directly  it  is  up,  devouring  the  two  cotyledons  and  the  little  heart ;  and 
sometimes,  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  field  as  brown  as  the  day  it  was 
sowed."  We  recommend  to  imitation,  in  every  similar  case,  the  cautious  • 
care  with  which  Rusticus  executed  bis  experiments :  —  ''I  first  sowed 
some  seeds  in  a  flower-pot,  with  earth  out  of  my  garden :  it  produced  the 
animal  in  abundance.  Secondly,  I  enclosed  the  pot  with  pasteboard  and 
canvass,  with  the  same  success ;  but  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  the 
enemy  getting  in,  as  I  had  not  made  the  cover  sufficiently  close.  Thirdly, 
I  made  a  light  frame,  about  8  in.  square,  covering  it  with  very  fine 
silk  gauze,  and  carefully  stopping  the  crevices  of  the  door  with  pasted 
paper ;  and  round  the  pot,  where  the  cover  was  fastened  on  to  it,  with 
putty ;  so  that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  any  thing  coming  to  it  from 
without :  yet  this  experiment  was  attended  with  the  same  success.  How- 
ever, one  point,  that  is,  a  negative  point,  was  now  proved ;  namely,  that 
the  fly  did  not  come  to  the  turnip  from  other  plants :  this  was  a  point 
gained.  Fourthly,  I  baked  the  earth  in  a  cast-iron  pot  over  the  fire ;  and 
used  no  water  to  water  the  seed  but  such  as  I  had  boiled  myself,  applying 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  a  common  feeder  [or  shallow  earthen  pan] ; 
then  I  used  the  same  care,  and  took  the  same  precautions  as  before :  I  did 
not  take  off  the  cover  until  the  plants  were  of  a  considerable  size,  and  I 
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found  tbematt Sphop  wilii  beetks.  IlMd fiowmadd  aao^i^vtep.  iint 
the  beetle  did  not  come  from  other  plants,  I  had  found  fadbre ;  bat  now  lA 
^vns  eleer  that  it  wa«  not  in  the  earth  or  in  the  water,  l^fthly,  with  a  lens 
1  examined  the  seed,  and  found  on  it  a  number  of  white  flattish  fiubataBOoes ; 
some  seeds  were  without  any ;  but  there  were  genendly  one,  two,  threey 
four,  and)  in  one  instance,  fiye,  on  a  single  seed.  Tliese  I  ooneluded  to  be 
^ggs ;  and  thought  that  the  only  way  bow  left  ^e  was  to  Mtotk  them :  it 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  have  poked  them  off  wkh  a  needle^  but  I 
could  not  see  how  I  was  to  employ  a  needle  and  -a  maniif^dng  glass  lona 
sack  of  turnip  seed.  I  recollected,  however,  that  I  had  iboiid  that  sone  * 
salt  and  water,  into  which  I  had  once  unintentiooaUy  dcMiped  a.  paper  of 
silkworms'  eggs^  had  killed  them  to  an  egg:  it  was;  tberewre^' worth  trying 
in  this  case.  I  accordingly  made  some  pret^  strong  brmCi  atid  soaked  the 
seeds  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dried  it  thorougbty;  andy  with 
all  the  precautions  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  sowed  it  ag£»i^  «ind  with  a 
kind  of  success :  there  was  not  a  single  flj,  but  neither  wasrthite-a'Curoip* 
Nothfaig  discouraged  at  this,  I  tried  agam  and  again  <;  aodi  found  that,' 
without  weakening  the  brine,  if  the  seeds  were  only  k^^t  in  it  three  houffs^' 
there  were  no  beetles :  but  yet  the  seeds  came  up  as  well  as  ever*  I  now 
pmetise  this  with  tum^  seed,  cabbage  seed,  and,  in  fact,  with  tfae>seed»  of 
di  the  craciform  flowering  plants  in  common  ^^uhivatioa  {all  of  tbem  being 
equally  infested  by  the  beeUe),  and  with  very  saitisfaetory  stiocess,  I  caa*- 
not  say  that  I  never  find  beetles  on  the  young  plants ;  tnnt  never  have  a 
crop  de8tP03ttd,  01*  even  seriously  injured,  by  tnem.  The  whole  of  the 
ehperimente  mentioned  above  were  made  on  the  Swede  turnip;  which,  I 
find^  is  generally  more  infested  by  these  beetles  than  any  of  our  older 
sof  ta.''  {Rnttiem  ofGodmtmngy  m  the  Entomologieal  MagtuukCf  July,  I8d8.) 
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Art.  V.     London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden* 

July  16.  1833.  —  Read,  A  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
CWiddnthus  fr^grans  ;  by  K.  W.  Byres,  Esq. 

Exhibited*  Acanthus  spinosus,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Thirty-twq 
seedling  varieties  of  heartsease,  from  J.  J.  Allnatt,  Esq.,  an  amateur 
florist  at  Wallingford.  A  collection  of  geoi^inas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler^ 
Nurserymen,  VauxhalU  A  collection  of  roses,  including  i?6sa  multiflora^ 
white-flowered,  Champney's  rose,  &c,,  and  of  other  flowers,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt.  Four  Fuchs?<^  globdsas,  heartsease,  and  georgipas,  from  Mr* 
George  Glenny,  F.H.S.    A  collection  ofgeorginas,  from  Mr,  John  Maher. 

Aho^from  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/.  Flowers :  Q^isqualis  ,{hdica»  Ges- 
Tikria  rutila ;  Xupious  ornatus,  mut&bilis,  and  rivularis ;  Salpiglo^sis  integri- 
fdlia  H(xok,y  which  is  Nieremberda  phoenlcea  of  D.  Port ;  ClarkMi  elegans  ^ 
CaIoch<Srtus  splendens,  luteus,  albus,  venustus,  and  pulchellus;  Calliprora 
flava;  Br^wn-flowered  nasturtium  or  Tropae^olum  m^jus  var.  atros4ngui* 
neum :  iSi^lvia  Grahami  and  foliosa,  Fuchsia  virgata.  Coreopsis  lanccolata  and 
Atkinsonza»a,  Cacalia  coccinea,  Oenothera,  densiflora  and  specidsa,  Jsclepias 
bombiycina,  Macleaya  cordata  (see  p.  565,),  5J)iraB^a  ariaef^lia,  Digitalis 
ferruglnea,  Zinnia  elegans,  ikf&lva  miniata,  CaJampelis  scabra;  T^osa 
indica  Pallavicmi,  fudica  fragrans,  Indica  sangulnea,  rubitblia»  and  Champ* 
uey ana.  White  China  rose,  Wells's  Noisette  rose,  and  rose  Clare ;  Chelone 
nemorosa'and  barbata;  Pentstemon  ruber,  pulchellus,  and  rdseus  (hybrid)^ 
raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev,  William  Herbert ;  georginas,  hollyhocks, 
and  hybrid,  pentstempns.  (between  Pentstemon  pulcnellus  a;id  P*  atropur- 
pureufi).  Fruit :  Muscat  Kobert  pear^  Blanquet  petit  pear,  IMCuscat  de 
Nancy,  o^  Aurc^e  pear,  abundant  bearers  as  standa^'ds,  pf'Iktle  ment 
besides  ^rliness;  Spiring  Grove  Cqdlin  apple,  figured '  in  tHe  uorUfiuUnrtd 


TiimiUciymf^^<A>i.  and  ii»>  &o«HPpiim4d  ii4ckvim>«9l»Qpn|.jbf ^SiffJ^^ 
Banks;  it  is  the  result  of  oae  of  Mi?*  Knigbt's  judtoious  hyl>QMii^ii^>«u(r*  - 
tures;  a  ralAable  early  mtice  apple,  fit  for  use  fromJul^  till  tbe,begiimiBg.' 
oi  SqptaBober.    8ir  Joseph  Buss's  friends  agreed  .that,  .tbey  ih»d  iKit  .met  \ 
with  any  cMtamn  apple,  whid[|»  for  bektngr  eouTd  heroooipsriid  with,  t^a^  .. 

Augtut  6,>^Moad,    A  coioamaiicatkHi  on.  the  destr«K^oii  of  weefts, m 
gi^deas^  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  S,  MackeoKie,  BarU 

^iachUited,  Collection  of  (»cotees  and  carnatioas  grown  by  Mr«  !Everet(^  ' 
gardfiner  to  W.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.  F.H-S.^  Titsey  Pluoe. .  A  collectm  > 
of  feorginasy  firom  Mn  John  IV^dier*  Dried  fruit  of  a  Ckfit\x^  fandt^oft^ 
spbeies'  of  Hataous>  irom  Miss  Martineau.  A  large  eoileetK>»  of  'Gimnant 
stocks,  from  Mr.  Hopwood  of  Twickenham.  A  kr^  collection  of  Gfinnaa 
stocks,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson,  Nurserymen,  Tooting.  A  collection,  of 
georgmas^  from  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  Paddingtpn.  CXxalis  Pi6tt«,  collection  of 
flowersr  of  roses-  and  of  other  plants,  from  Mrs.  Marryat.  English  pi-» 
cotees,  heartsease,  and  georginas,  from  Mr.  Glennv^  F.H.S.  Grapes  from 
Mr.  John  WMmot,  F.  H«  S.,  and  a  specimen  oi  a  bird  tiap^  from  T^i  A. 
Ejaight,  Esq.    . 

Frvm  the  Garden  ofihe  Soeiet^^,    Flowers :  Zrupinus  ornatus,  Caloooljicia 
rugosb  latifblia,   Herbertidfia,   latifolia  angustif^^ia ;    JSelim  ooge^tiSdHiB^^ 
Jlfod&i  ^legans,  Salpigldssis  integrifolia.  Brown-flowered  Nasfiuitium  -  oii*< 
TropsQ^olum  majue   yar.  atropispureum,    hybrid  pentstemons^  Clixkia^) 
ekgans,  Desmodium   canadense,  Gl^'cioe  sinensis,  CataoisnchQ  caerulea. 
yar.  bicolor,  Phi6x  el^«uis,  jRosa  Indica  centifdlia,  indica  supei^a^  I^se . 
Bougainville,  Noisette,  WelLs's  Noisette,  double  red  Noisette, geoi^gHMSy  and 
Swiss  georginas.    Pineapples:   Buck's  seedling  Biith£eldqu0en. -Fruifti 
of  Gsulth^ria  SkdU&H.    Apples:   Red  Astrachan,  Qalin,  Calfill^  rouge- 
d*6t6,  Calville  blanche  d'ete ;  Large  yellow  bough,  received  with  various 
names  from  America;   it  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable,  handsome,  early 
apple,  either  for  the  dessert  or  kitchen  use ;    Duchess  of  Oldenburg)^ 
from  a  very  young  tree  on  French  paradise  stock. 

August  20,-^Read.  A  commi^nication  on  the  growth  of  the  striped 
Hoosainee  melon ;  by  G.  J.  Towers,  Esq. 

ExhtbUeiL  Double-flowered  ^tirrhinum  m^jns,  from  J.  Church,  Esq. 
A  melon  from  iRichard  Brook,  Esq.  A  collection  of  plants,  and  a  melon 
from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E,  Antrobus  j  the  plants  were  Petuniif 
integrifdlia  or  Nierembergia  phoenlcea  Z).  Don,  Pancratium  amoe^nun^ 
fflid  &^>eci6sum,  Amaryllis  sp.,  seedling  fuchsias,  Thunb^rgta  alkta,  Tre- 
vir^na  coccinea  or  Cyrflla  pulchella,  balsams,  and  cockscombs;  hybrid 
Calceolaria.  Java  peach,  or  Flat  peach  of  China,  Wheatear  carnations, 
Magn61wjf  grandiftora,  and  a  collection  of  apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke, 
consisting  of  the  [following  sorts:  —  Kirke's  Duchess  of  ^Oldenburgh, 
Manks  codling,  Kerry  pippin.  Early  quarrenden,  or  Sack  apple,  Haw- 
thornden,  Maddock,  Nameless,  Transparent  crab.  Scarlet  crab,  Siberian 
crab.  A  newly  invented  fruit-gatherer,  from  Mr.  Thompson  (Lloyd's 
Coffee-house).  A  collection  of  seetfling  heartsease,  from  Mr,  E.  !Brown. 
Fruit  of  a  Camellia,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq.  ^ 

From  ihe  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers:  MMia  6Iegaus  j  Pentstemo'n 
Richardsdni?,  cftmpanulatus,  and  roseus;  hybrid  petitstemons,  lAxmiu  ^legan« 
and  ^legans  coccinea,  ^nothera  macrocarpa,  Cladanthns  ardbicus;  ^^er 
ten^Uus,  sp.  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas ;  Heli^nthus  lenticul^ris,  Ch'eldn'e 
obliqua  and  glabra,  Trachym^ne  caeriilea ;  Brown-flowered  nasturtium  or 
Tropae^olum  mijus  var.  atropuq)ijreum,  rerbena  chamsedfif^lia,  Luphius 
mutabilis,  rivulkris,  and  ornatus ;  Cal4mpelis  sclibra,  Escalldniez  montevi* 
diensis,  Magndlfc  grandifldra  var.  prae^coi  d' Andfy,  China  fisters,  Calceol^a 
viscosissima,  rugosa,  integrifolia  angustifolia,'  sangufnea,  and  pulchella  j 
Russ^za  sp.  (Otto),  Skhisi,  psei]^do-coccinea,  cardii^is^  Grafaami,  and  &n- 
gustif6lia;  Bluiibenbach/a  inslgnis,  Fiichsio  vlrg^ta^  Phace^a  sp.  ^DouglasX 
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Concent  Garden  Market. 


Gheldne  b*rblita)  SalpfighSBsis  iiitegnf^lia  Hook,   [tfhich  h  NHremb^gfitf 
I>.  DimU  iSblanum  pinnatifidani,  sp.  from  Mexico  ;    georgtnas,  cocks- 
combs,  from  Mr.  Samnd  Hodges,  Cheltenham;  IfAAncn^ Mardhoty  mid 
French  marigold. —  Fruit.    Pears;   English  caillot  rosat,  a  good  eariy 
standard  pear ;  Deux  tetes,  French  jargonelle.    Apples :  Summer  gilly- 
flower. Rose,  Oolden  pippin,  Thorle,  Devonshire  quarrenden ;  Tetofsky;-' 
a  handsome  Russian  apple,  from  the  Taurida  imperial  garden;  Oslin< 
Plums :  Superior  green  gage,  an  American  sort ;  although  a  very  good 
plum,  yet  not  superior  to  the  green  gfige ;  Mirabelle  petite,  its  merit  is 
for  preserving ;  Diapr^e  rouge;  Nectarine,  from  a  standard,  it  is  very  apt 
to  lose  its  bloom ;  Gk)liath ;  Bifere,  fruit  green  and  others  quite  ripe  are 
on  the  same  branch ;  Russian  globe  pine*apple. 


Art.  VI.     Covent  Garden  Market, 


The  Caiibatie  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  doien: 
White       -         -         - 
Bed  -  -        - 

Plantt  or  Colsworti     . 

Cauliflowers,  per  dosen   . 

Broccoli,  Purple,  per  bunch 

Legumes. 
Kidneybeans,  per  half  sieve 

Tvberi  and  Roots. 
r per  ton 
Potatoes     •    {percwt 

C  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Articnokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  • 
Radishes : 
Red,    per    dosen  hands 

(24  to  20  each)     .      - 
White  and  Red  Turnip, 
per  bunch 

TkeSpinaeh  Tr^. 

«  .      V  C  per  sieve 
Spinach  J^^  half  sieve  - 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  per  bushel  -  - 
For  pickling,  per  |  sieve 
Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound  -  - 
Shallots,  per  pound    -    - 

A^paraginous  Plants, 
ScUads,  ffc. 

Artichokes,  per  dozen    - 

Lettuce,  per  score : 
Cos        -  -  - 

Cabbage    -  -       - 

Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 

Small  Salads,  per  punnet 

Burnet,  per  bunch 

Pot  and  Sweet  JTerbs. 
Parsley,  per  half  sieve    - 
Tarragon,  per  doz.  bunches 
Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches   - 
Mint,  per  dozen  bunches  - 
Peppermint,  per  doz.  bunch, 
Manoram,  per  doz.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 
Tansyi  per  dozen  bunches 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
4 

2 

1 

0 
0 

1 

4 


1 

3 
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1 

0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1    0 
0    3 


0  0 

1  0 
1    3 


3  0 

4  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 


0    4    0 


1    6 
1    0 


From 

To 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Stalks  and  Fruits  for  Tarts, 

1             Pichimg,  %c. 

I  Vegetable  Marrow,  per  doz. 

0    I 

0 

D   0 

0 

Gourds,  per  dozen 

0    1 

6 

0    3 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  half  sieve 

0    4 

0 

0   0 

0 

1  Capsicums,  per  hundred  : 
Green       -          -        - 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

1     Red          ...    - 

0    5 

0 

0    6 

0 

EdU^  Fungi  and  Fuci. 

Morels,  dried,  per  pound  - 

1    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

Truffles,  per  pound : 

English 

0  14 

0 

0    0 

0 

Foreign       -         -       - 

0  16 

0 

0    0 

0 

1                   Fruits. 

i  Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
1     Kerry  Pippin 

0    3 

6 

0    5 

0 

Ribston  Pippin       -     - 

0    4 

0 

0    5 

0 

Nonesuch     -       -       - 

0    2 

6 

0    3 

6 

:     .Yellow  Ingestrie 
'     Baking,  per  bushel 

0    3 

6 

0    5 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    3. 

0 

Pears,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve : 

Summer  Bergamot 

0    2 

0 

0.  3 

0 

Knevett's  Seedling 

0    3 

6 

0    6 

0 

Bon  Chretien 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

•6 

Baking,  per  half  sieve 

0    1 

6 

0    0 

0. 

i  Peaches,  per  dozen 

0    1 

6 

0    3 

0 

,  Nectarines,  per  dozen 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

0 

1  Apricots,  per  dozen 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

0 

1  Almonds,  per  peck 

0    7 

0 

0    0 

0 

Plums,  Dessert,  per  |  sieve 

0    3 

0 

0    5 

0 

Coe's  Golden  Drop,  per 

punnet       ... 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

Baking,  per  |  sieve 

0    2 

6 

0    3 

0 

Damsons       ... 

0    2 

6 

0    3 

6 

Mulberries  (per  gallon  (2 

pottles)       -        -        - 

n 

8 

0    0  10 

Berberries,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0    0 

0 

Elderberries,  per  bushel  • 

0    5 

0 

0  14 

0 

Currants,  dessert,  p.  punnet 
Walnuts,  per  bushel 
Filberts,  English,  p.  100  lbs 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

0 

0    4 

6 

0    6 

0 

3  10 

0 

4    0 

0 

Hazel  Nuts,  per  peck 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

3 

Pine-apples,  per  pound    - 

0    3 

6 

0    6 

0 

Grapes,  per  pound : 

Hot-house 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

6 

From  the  open  wall 

0    0 

6 

0    0 

9 

Figs,  per  dozen 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

0 

Melons,  per  pound 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

Cucumbers : 

TO«i,i:«»5'PCT  hundred 
P»c*^^°«t  per  thousand 

0    1 
0  10 

0 
0 

0    1 
0  12 

S 

0 

n...»»o.      TPer  dozen     - 
Oranges      [^,  hundred 

0    1 
0    7 

0 
0 

0  3 

1  0 

0 
0 

T  ^.»«w.     i  per  dozen 
Lemons     J  ^r  hundred 

0    0 
0    4 

9 
0 

0    2 
0  14 

0 
0 

Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 

0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

Barcelona,  per  peck , 

0  4 

0 

0    0 

0 

■* 

- 

.  ^ 
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(^urwOiom.  •**-  The  prevalence  of  hot  dry  weather  through  the  month 
of  August  has  kept  our  market  short  in  supply  of  v^etables,  especially 
turoips,  cabbages,  and  coleworts,  which,  since  tihe  rain,  begin  to  be  sent 
rather  more  generally,  but  by  no  means  abundantly ;  the  prices  are  con^ 
sequently  moderate.  The  supply  has  been  generally  good  and  regular, 
with  a  corresponding  demand :  in  some  instances  the  prices  have  been  low, 
but  generally  fair.  We  have  had  an  excellent  supply  of  Williams's  sum- 
mer bon  Chretien,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Jai^o- 
nelles  were  not  so  good  a  crop.  Knevett's  new  seedling  has  been  in 
moderate  supply,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  its  growth  at  this  time. 
Plums  have  been  a  fair,  but  not  a  general  or  heavy,  crop :  they  have  been 
brought  to  market  steadily,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Damsons  are  a 
middling  crop;  they  have  been  much  in  demand,  at  very  good  prices.  The 
crop  of  walnuts  is  most  abundant,  and  now  coming  to  market  freely; 
notwithstanding  which,  we  have  received  large  quantities  from  Holland, 
they  being  somewhat  earlier  ripe  than  ours :  they  have  been  disposed  of 
very  readily  at  a  remunerating  price  to  the  importers. 

Our  prospects  for  the  winter  supply  have  been  materially  improved  by 
the  late  warm  showers,  which  will  necessarily  encourage  the  growth  of  all 
vegetables,  although  the  growers  have  been  put  to  heavy  expenses  in  keep^ 
ing  their  seed-beds  watered,  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  transplanting. 
Turnips,  since  the  rain,  begin  to  promise  a  good  but  a  late  supply.  The 
potato  crop  is  considered  to  be  short,  not  only  frcHn  the  prevalence  of  dry 
weather,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sets  not  having  planted  well 
through  the  season ;  in  many  instances,  the  crop  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
has  been  ploughed  up.  Our  markets  are  now  so  generally  furnished  by 
water  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  are  almost  at  all  times  sure  of 
a  good  supply ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  average  more  than  a  me* 
dium  price.  Onions  have  been  generally  harvested  well;  the  crop  but 
moderately  productive  as  to  quantity,  the  bulbs  being  generally  small,  from 
the  prevalence  of  drought ;  but  they  are  well  ripened.  The  crop  of  apples 
has  been  very  good,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  winds,  a  large  pro- 
portion has  been  blown  off,  and  consumed  for  cider ;  consequently,  our 
supplies  have  not  been  so  heavy  as  expected :  the  prices  have  increased 
lately,  and  promise  to  continue  steady ;  so  that  the  growers  will,  I  hope, 
have  no  reason  to  complain. —  G,  C.    Sept.  17.  1833. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary, 

Died,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August  24.  1833,  Adrian  Hardy 
Haworth,  Esq.,  at  his  residence,  10.  Salamanca  Terrace,  Queen's  Elm, 
Little  Chelsea ;  aged  66  years.  He  was  enjoying  his  usual  health,  and 
watering  his  favourite  plants,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  August 
the  23d,  when  he  was  seized  with  malignant  cholera,  and  died  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th.  The  loss  of  a  man 
so  diligent  in  useful  services  to  entomology  and  botany  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  felt  with  sensations  of  sincere  regret,  by  all  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  pursuing  these  sciences ;  but  the  loss  of  him,  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  were  anticipating  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  deriving  many  more  lessons  of  instruction  from  his 
labours  and  kind  communications,  is  painfully  appalling. 

In  relation  to  the  acts  of  Mr.  Haworth's  life,  I  present  from  vol.  ii. 
p.  11.  and  12.  of  Faulkner's  Historical  and  Topographical  Description  of 
Chelsea  and  its  Environs,  published  in  1829,  the  following  succinct  account 
of  them :  — 

*'  By  indefatigable  industry  in  investigatmg,  and  by  critical  acumen  in 
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dvptiiMiuabkig  the  various  olj«cts  4>f  natural  historyyeTerlaBtiag  i>Ui9ilion8 
have  c^ea  coo^red  upon  the  admirers  of  the  sister  acieocesy  entomology 
and  botany;  and  the  ample  and  affectionate  testimonials  fi'om  scientific 
institutions,  both  foreign  and  of  this  country,  spontaneously  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Haworth,  are  convincing  proofs  that  bis  labours  have  been  duJ^ 
appreciated  by  the  jiiiilosophical  and  learned  world,  both  at  home  and 
abroad." 

^  The  museum  contains  about  forty  thousand  insects,  arranged  m 
beautiful  and  systematic  order,  in  cabinets  of  peculiar  construction ;  with 
^  select  collection  of  Crustacea,  radiata,  coraUinse,  fishes,  &c. ;  -abotti 
twenty  thcMjsasid  dried  plants,  arranged  in  natural  orders  and  glued>  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  living  succulent  plants."     ..... 

"  During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  HawoEth  has  conr 
tributed  large^  to  various  entomological  and  botanical  wod(«»  and  bw 
)>een  honoured  by  having  a  genus  and  species  called  after  hi»  xiafipe."  [In 
botany  there  are  the  genus  Haw6rthia,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  A^ho^ 
and  Mesembry&nthemum  Hawdrthtt,  and,  doubtless,  oihera:  in  entomo^ 
logy  others.  —  J.  D,] 

,  **  Among  his  most  important  works  may  be  mentaoned  [I  place  whst 
^uppleqaentary  information  I  possess  between  crotchets*— r«7.  Z).]  :-«^ 

^  Obseirvations  on  the  genus  Mesembry&nthemum,  8vo,  1794.  [was  oul 
of  print  as  early  ^s  1828.]  The  first  part  of  Lepidopteya  Britannica,  J603 ; 
^qished  in  the  fourth  part,  in  1828,  8vo.  [Second  part,  in  1809 .(  third,  in 
18M ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  part;,  with  index,  in  all  about  6^  pages,  in 
April,  18128..  Wood,  in  the  Strand,  is  the  bookseller  who- is  ^e  proprietor 
of  it].  Miscellanea  Naturalia,  adjoined  to  [the  first  part  of]  the  last  work^ 
bu^  Sfy[)arajfcely  paged  [1803^  but  was  out  of  print  ns  early  as  1828]v  The 
sixth  volume  of  Andrews's  Botanist's  Repository,  4itOk  1803.- [?  I804u] 
Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum,  8vo,  1612.  Sup|>lanentujBi  Plan* 
tariuu  Succulentarum,  Svq,  1819.  Narcissorujn  Bevisio,  adjoined  to  the 
last  work,  but  separately  pag^,  1819.  [the  price  of  the  two,  together^u 
10^'  6^.]  Revisiones  Plantarum  Succulentarum,  8vo,  1821.  Saxifrage* 
arum  Enumeratio,  adjoined  to  the  last  work,  but  separately  pi^d,  l8Sh 
[the. price  of  the  two, -together,  is  lOs.  6d.  Thirty-one  communicatipna  to 
Taylor's  Philosophical  Magazine,  since  September,  1823*  Narciasinearum 
Monographia,  appended  to  the  twenty-fifth  number  oi  the  second  series  of 
Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden  ;  but,  subsequently,  a  second  edition  of  the 
Monographia,  corrected  and- augmented,  has  been  published  separately;  in 
an  octavo  pamphlet,  price  2s.  6d, :  see  a  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Gat^ 
dener's  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.  p.  479,  480.  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  212.  A  new 
arrangement  of  the  double-flowered  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  with  an 
improved  method  of  cultivating  them,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
April,  1833,  Vol.  IX.  p.  218—226.] 

"  Also  various  contributions  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society  [see  his  excellent,  for  the  time,  paper  on  the  crocuses,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Hort»  Trans»],  and  the  Entomological  Society;  to  all  which 
Mr.  Haworth  belongs;  and  has  had  the  honour  to  receive  [in  1826} 
gratuitouslt/  (and  altogether  unsolicited  by  him)  diplomas  for  fellowship  in 
tne  Caesarean  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Moscow,  and  [in  1828, 
previously  to  Av^ust  24.]  pf  the  Soci^te  Royale  d' Horticulture  des  Pays 
Bas. 

*^  One  of  Mr.  Haworth's  earliest  pieces  appears  to  have  been  a  Botanical 
History  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  published  in  the  first  editiof^  of  Br. 
Alderson's  medical  essay  on  that  plant,  in  1793.  [This  was  Mr.  fi^werth'a 
first  attempt  (as  he  himself  expressed  it  to  me)  in  print,  but  he  ha4 
previously  nelped  Steel  to  some  useful  hints  for  his  Essaj^  on  Gardeningt 
but  had  4esir^(^  \m  name  ^o  be  concealed.]  ,    •       , 


I  have  flow  tbe  pleasure  to  add  ftome  fextracis  iroiA  l^M  fttitd'  Bfr. 
Haworth  to  myself,  respecting  plants,  which,  I  trust,  wHt  prove  both 
agreeaUe  and  useful  to  my  brother  gardeners,  and  neither  derogatory  to 
the  memory  of  Mr..  Haworth,  nor  to  my  own  .reputation  for  the  liberty  I 
take  in  thus  publishing  them. 

>  Accuracy  in  the  application  of  the  names  of  plants  (and  of  aU  other 
things)  is  ever  most  desirable,  as  by  means  of  it  ideas  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  can  be  definitely  associated  with  the  objects  of  them :  not  with- 
out it.  To  apply  the  naihes  of  plants  accurately,  expensive  faeilitiefi  are 
requisite,  as  numerous  botanical  books,  and  pictures,  and  specimens  of 
plants.  Proyincial  botanic  gardens  can  rarely  aflford  to  supply  these.  The 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  botanic  garden  could  not.  In'dtis  case  my  indulgent 
employer,  ^.  8.  Hodson,  Esq.  A.L.8.  &e.,  superintendent*  of  thnr  garden, 
fibvoured  my  soliciting  Mr.  Haworth  to  enter  into  eorrespcmdenee  with 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  names  of  any  species,  of  the 
accuracy  in  the  application  of  whose  names  I  might  feel  any  doubt. 
I  made,  according^,  the  application  to  Mr.  Haworth :  thitf  was  done  in 
about  May  31.  1888.  He  consented  quickly:  I  shortly  afterwards  de*' 
spatched  the  first  packet  of  specimens  to  him,  and,  on  June  24f.  1628, 1 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  Haworth's  fi^t  letter  on  teehniealitiea. 
From  him  I  received,  in  all,  nineteen;  and  although  these  were  professedly 
on  the  technicalities  of  nomenclature,  and  so  cannot  be  eatpected  to  be 
very  interesting  to  gardening  readers  generally,  they  yet  contdn,  here  and 
there,  notices  and  remarks  which  I  conceive  may  be  so.  I  present  the 
Allowing  extracts  (Mr.  Haworth  had  underlined  the  words  which  are 
here  given  in  italics)  :-^ 

First  technical  Letter,  received  on  June  24.  1888.-^  This  consisted  of 
the  names  of  those  specimens  which  I  had  sent  without  name^,  coirect 
names  for  those  which  I  had  sent  with  erroneous  names,  refisrences  to  the 
books  and  authors  with  whose  descriptions  Mr.  Haworth  had  compared 
and  identified  the  specimens  I  had  sent,  &e.  In  addition  to  all  these 
things  wa&  the  folio wmg  remark : — '*  Every  fresh  specnnen.is  most  welcome 
to  my  lai^  herbarium,  which  is  probaUy  about  twenty-thousand  species 
strong ;  and  should  you  send  me  other  parcds,  I  shall  always  be  diankful 
for  any  new  or  rare  things  added,  with  the  hope  of  their  being  useftd 
to  my  herbarium,  and  so  shall  I  fbel  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  exa^ 
mination.*' 

Second  Letter,  July  17.  1828.  —  A  long  one,  replete  with  scientific 
information. 

Third  Letter,  rec^ved  July  2.  1828.  -^  It  contained,  besides  technical 
information,  most  excellent  advice,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  it^  on  the 
arrangement  of,  and  points  of  information  to  be  embraced  within,  a  second 
edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Bury  sarden,  which  Mr. 
Hodson  then  contemplated  publishing:  it  has  not,  however,  yet  been 
published.  The  following  incidental  remark  occurred  in  this  letter:  — 
^  James  Don,  of  the  Oxbridge  Botanic  Garden,  was  my  old  fHend^ 
whom  I  visited  almost  annually  up  to  his  death :  be  had  very  few  plants 
he  did  not  ^pare  me  a  specimen  of;  I  have  very  many  wild  ones,  and  I 
have,  gathered  still  more  in  the  London  gardens,  although  of  late  years  far 
fewer  than  before.  Hence  your  ofier  of  sending  me  specimens  of  the* 
newly  introduced  species  is  very  acceptable** 

Fourth  Letter,  received  August  3.  1808.—*'  I  have  the  hoiiour  of  coc« 
responding  with  the  Prince  de  Salm  Dyck,  at  Dyck,  in  Phissia."  [See 

GardencT^i  Magazine,  Yoh  JX.  p.  i/60.] *  The -R«aiio«« 

Piantarum  Suceuhntarum  do  not  contain  all  the  plants  of  my  other  works, 
but  chiefly  new  species,  or  improved  locations,  or  accounts  of  old  ones." 
**  After  this  follows,  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Hodson*s  kind 
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ineeiitioii,  of  eOMplimentfUg  mis^  by  mMog  me  an  h<momy  mbmhef  dfihe 
Bury  boitaiiic  garden.  I  beg  of  you  to  say  to  him,  I  feel  exceedtn^y 
obliged  by  so  flattering  a  compliment,  and  that  I  will  endearour  to  prore^ 

myself  worthy  of  it. •'  Now,  Sir,  here  end  all  your 

queries,  you  have  truly  in  this  multum  in  parvo  — but  my  eyes  ache,  and 
we  must  have  larger  paper  in  future." 

Fifth  Letter,  received  August  24.  1828. — <<  As  an  old  botanist,  I  love 
most  dearly  my  first  sight  of  a  plant  that  is  new  to  me.  And  as  your 
obtcct  is'  to  sena  chiefly  things  that  quite  ptttxle  you,  a  few  must  Appesar 
riddles  to  me,  and  I  shall  have,  or  have  had,  all  the  pleasure  of  sofving 
them.  Besides,  every  packet  is  a  sort  of  lottery,  in  which  any  new  plant 
is  a  pme  I  Hence  you  will  see  my  zeal  is  at  least  e^al  to  your  own. 
I  once  was  near  joining  with  a  public  botanic  garden  here,  and  I  much 
regret  it  fell  to  nothing.  Alas  I  we  have  now  not  one  public  botanic  garden 
left  near  the  metropolis  of  this  rich  kingdom ;  and  yet  I  think  such  a  thing 
would  pay  well.  .  .  .  Paper's  short, — now  aid  me,  spirit  of  clearness 
and  brevity  I"  ....  ''About  some  of  your  specimens  I  will  decide  in 
November  or  December  next;  when  I  propose  incorporating  all  my  more 
newly  acquired  specimens  with  the  g^ued  ones ;  and  when  many  of  your 
well^rown  exao^les  will  be  added,  to  amend  or  extend  the  collection ; 
in  which  every  specimen  is  acknowledged  from  whom,  or  what  garden,  itf 
came ;  and  when,  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  been  about  40  years  amass- 
ing them.  A  few  odd  ones  were  even  gathered  still  earlier,  when  I  was 
a  -boy. '   I  was  a  gardener,  practically,  at  seven  years  old."     .... 

^  I  will  prove  any  crocuses,  colchicums,  or  any  other  hardy  bulbs  you 
like  to  sena,  as  I  know  them  well,  am  fond  of  them,  have  grown  most  of 

them,  and  now  have  many." "  You  say  you  know  Mr." 

Thomas  Bridges,  who  is  gone  to  Chile.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  very 
intimate  friends,  are  writing  to  him,  please  to  say  to  him,  I  will  buy 
specimens  of  plants  of  him  on  his  return.  I  told  him  I  should  only  biiy 
insects.  And  now  botany  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
drop  entomology. 

Sixth  Letter,  dated  October  29.  1828.  — *' The  delays  you  apologise 
for  have,  I  fear,  infected  me  with  delaying  likewise." 

"  Mem.  I  actually  inspect  and  examine  every  page  and  plate  referred 
to,  so  that  you  may  safely  print  any  you  like  to  publish." 

Seventh  Letter,  dated  November  29.  1828.  —  "I  have  near  20^  species 
of  J^r^ngium  in  my  herbarium."  ....'*  I  have  glued  down^  almost 
always,  at  least  a  portion,  often  the  whole,  of  every  number  you  have  sent; 
for,  as  Mr.  Hodson  has  thought  me  worthy  of  being  one  of  your  honorary 
members,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  authenticate,  at  all  times  hereafter,  every 
thing  in  my  power  concerning  your  garden,  and  my  h^barium  wiU  prove: 
the  names  (snould  the  plants  die)  of  all  you  have  sent  to  me,  together 
with  their  locations,  durations,  and  periods  of  bloom." 

Eighth  Letter,  dated  December  13.,  received  December  16.  1828.-— 

**  Having  stitched  all  your  letters  chronologically  together." 

[This  extract  may  seem  not  worth  giving,  but  it  shows  that  Mr.  Haworth 

applied  Syystem  even  to  his  correspondence. — J.  D.] "Mr 

Sweet,  to  whom  I  showed  your  plant,  when  it  was  alive."  .  .  .  ,  • 
"  I  must  have  (in  herbarium)  above  threescore  species  of  (Z^nothera.". 
....."  O'xalis  corniculata  a  Linn.  Sp.  PL  is  the  original  British 
kind,  and  I  obtsdned  British  roots  of  it,  about  40  years  ago  (where  native 
I  Jcnow  not),  from  Mr.  Knowltpn,  the  grandson  of  old  Thomas  Knowltop, 
who  was  gardener  to  Sherard  when  the  celebrated  Hortus  Elshmnenns 
was  compiung.  I  had  also  the  Dillenian  mesembryanthemums,  fiom  the 
same  source,  and  through  Oxford  gardens,  where  Dillenius  was  professor." 
....     "I  love  the  Oxalides."    ....      "I  have  now  answered 


yournume^QUs  quesdonis;  and, happy  ia- being  thuB^inMnmeAlaUjMiao&il 
towards  the  w«lfaiie  of  a  beautiful  science,  I  am,  with  vary  respeetUil  QOfA* 
pliments  to  Mr.  Hodson,  yours,  &c. 

.  Ninth  Letter,  dated  March  27.  1829.  —  '^  As  to  the  Crdci  and  J^^arcl88i^ 
you  gave  me  in  autumn ;  they  have,  perhaps,  done  a  good  thing,  in  actually 
stimulating  me  to  re-examine  all  my  own  lately  mudb  neglected  collection 
of  handy  bulbs,  ^a  very  good  one) ;  to  reprint  their  labels  and  set  them 
to  rigkttJ*  r  .,,.'*  If  you  have  flowers  of  any  other  hardy  bulbs, 
that  you  wish  examined  this  season  by  me,  I  will  settle  any  such  you 
like  to  send." 

Tenth  Letter,  received  May  24.  1829,  dated  May  20.  —  Contains  an 
abundance  of  technical  information,  and  as  much  pleasantry  as  technicalities 
admit,  and  the  following  observation,  which  will  show  that  Mr.  Hawortb's 
spirit  was  not  of  the  imperious  and  self-sufficient  kind :  -^"  iSaxifrags  want 
again  revising.  I  have  reduced  them  too  much,  owing  to  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Bree's  sending  me  many  wild  British  ones,  and  saying  he  thought 
them  varieties ;  but  he  afterwards  candidly  told  me,  he  picked  out  strange 
ipjeciment  to  puzzle  me*^  [Mr.  Haworth*s  work  on  the  spedes .  of  Seed'* 
frjaga  and  the  allied  genera,  which  is  entitled  Saxifragearuw  Enumeration 
is  dedicated  to-  the.  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree*,  Allesley  Rectory,  near  Coventry, 
Warwickshire.-—  J.  -D.] 

Eleventh  LeHer,  received  June  16.  1829.  —  '<  I  prefer  modenile-siaed 
specimens  to  large  ones,  if  from^a  garden,  but  I  collect  the  finest  wild  ^nea 

I  can." '^  But  I  am  so  hurried  and  overwhelmed  jUst  now 

with  (voluntary)  business,  aUending  several  sales,  watering  plants  in  pots, 

for  I  have  no  ^rdener,  &c, "I  have  just  been^  to  Mr« 

Sweet's,  about  two  miles  off,  who  showed  me  the  figure  of  . .  .'* 

Twelfth  Letter,  July  6.  1829.  — "  I  have  given  up  purchasing  in8ect$^ 
and  shall  in  future  devote  my  leisure  to  botany  and  gardening." 

Thirteenth  Letter,  July  27.  1829. — "  I  was  out  for  eight  or  ten  days 
when, your  specimens  arrived,  but  Mrs.  Hawo^  (whais  fond  of  plants) 
had,  by  my  return,  made  excellent  dried  specimens  of  them."     •  ■  .    . 

/*  A  new  green-house,  or  hardy  succulent,  is  very  welcome  to  me.  So, 
too,  would  more  tender  ones  be,  could  I  afford  to  build  a  stove ;  but  *  all 
men  cannot  do  all  things.'  " 

Sixteenth  Letter,  September  29.  1829. —  [I  had  at  thb  time,  a  con* 

*  I  camtot  allow  myself  to  fear  Mr.  Bree's  disapproving  the  liberty  I 
take  in  introducing  here  some  extracts  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
him :  it  is  dated  September  3.  1833,  and  was  not  written  for  publication. 
"I  was  exceedingly  shocked,  on  receiving  my  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
[the  number  for  September]  yesterday,  to  see  announced  on  the  cover  the 
death  of  my  poor  friend  Haworth :  half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  got  your 
packet  containing  Mr.  Main's  confirmation  of  the  melancholy  event,  and 
to-day's'post  brought  me  a  letter  from  his  son,  with  the  same  sad  in- 
telligence. Though  he  was  now  advanced  in  years,  I  had  hoped  to  enjoy 
his  Mendship  and  agreeable  correspondence  fot  some  time  to  come :  but 
God's  will  be  done  I  The  last  letter  I  had  ftom  my  friend  bears  date  only 
the  25th  of  July,  and  it  accompanied  a  large  collection  of  cuttings  of  ^11 
his  spareable  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  which  have  hardly  yet  taken  root. 

I  filhall  long  and  deeply  feel  his  loss Our  friend's  acute- 

ness  in  discovering  nice  distinctions  in  species  and  varieties  surpassed  every 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and,  indeed,  was  carried  almost  to  a 
fault.  You  know,  I  believe,  that  he  was  originally  designed  for  the  law, 
and  was  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Frost,  a  soltcltor  at  Hull,  I  think ;  but  he 
early  gave  up  all  professional  views,  and  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history," 


6i0  Obituary. 

eeption  that  epitheto,  like  those  whkh  follow,  are  rety  undesirable  in 
botanical  nomenclature.  In  teply  to  a  hope  I  had  expressed  to  Mr. 
Haworth,  that  he  had  not  devised  them»  he  humorously  replied  as  follows. 
—J.  jD.]  :  —  <*  Ver6mca  neglecta  and  ^axifraga  hUdcUt  are  not  of  my  nanung, 
and  although  I  am  not  passionately  fond  of  such  names,  we  may  as  well 
call  the  O^xalis,  that  has  bewildered  you  so  much,  '  puzzle^peg.' "  .  .  » 
''  The  Uut  general  work  ever  ought  to  be  the  best,  simplu  because  time 
alone  is  the  b^t  corrector  of  errors."  •  .  .  ;  **  The  seeds  you  mention 
I  have  forgotten  all  about,  and  may  add,  seedft  and  roots,  save  a£  bulbs 
and  of  succulents,  are  almost  thrown  away  upon  me,  as  I  have  no  room 
in  my  little  garden  here  to  grow  them.*' 

Seventeenth  Letter,  dated  February  25.  1830.  — ^  The 

late  v^y  long  and  heavy  winter  has,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  destroyed  an 
unusual  number  of  my  green-house  succulents ;  some  of  which,  I  think, 
will  never  be  seen  alive  here  ^ain,  in  my  time.  But  I  console  myself  in 
having  dried  specimens  of  them ;  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  vour 
specimens  of  last  summer.  Most  of  those  I  dried  very  well,  and  wnere 
they  were  not  too  luxuriant,  I  have  glued  one  of  most  <^  them,  even 
though  I  had  them  before;  preserving  your  numbers  (and  tickets  of  all  you 
wrote  the  names  of\  so  that  I  can  refer  to  almost  any  number  you, 
retrospectively,  may  enquire  about.  When  you  send  juore,  go  on,  cur^ 
rently  with  the  numbers,  very  carefully  Tfor  you  sent  no  ticket  number  320, 
but  two,  and  distinct  species,  of  321,  though  both  numbers  are  in  your 
letter).  Ticket  and  number  everv  species.  Select  moderate,,  or  smallish 
garden  specimens  (which  look  uke  strong  wild  ones)  and  with  fruit  and 
lower,  and  even  root,  where  practicable  and  not  too  large;  with  every 
information  of  country,  duration,  and  introduction ;  and,  when  known,  any 
remarks  or  reference  to  figure  or  page,  where  reputed  to*  be  described. — 
Keep  up  to  this  ;  and  I  will  settle  for  you  as  much  as  my  leisure  will  pos* 
siWy  allow."  [The  expressions  •*  country,"  date  of  **  introduction,"  &c., 
render  it  not  improper  to  say  that  these  were  made  in  relation  to  species 
raised  from  ^eeds  most  kindly  contributed  to  the  Bury  Batanic  Grarden, 
by  Mr.  Hunnemann,  9.  Queen  Street,  Soho  Square,  London;  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Abraham  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  botanic  garden  in  the 
University  of  Gdttingen ;  and  by  others :  from  these  seeds  plants  new  to, 
or  rare  in,  this  country  were  occasionally  produced.  See  in  p.  111.  113. 
and  240.  of  the  present  Volume,  Mr.  Cameron's  rich  list  of  newly  m- 
troduced  species,  raised  from  these  and  similar  sources. — J,  J9.] 

Eighteenth  Letter. —  Wholly  technical. 

Nineteenth  Letter,  dated  May  22.  1830.  —  .  .,.**!  have  described 
at  large  the,  your  two  wild,  Suffolk  Ooci,  for  the  Supplement  to  English 
Botany,  and  they  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  June  next.  I  have  also 
described  a  new  Mammillaria  for  the  Botanical  Register,  which  will  be  out 
in  June,  and  have  likewise  written  a  sort  of  advertising  enquiry  about  the 
lost  hardy  bulbous  plants  of  our  great  grandfathers,  in  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine  for  June  next.  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  368.,  also  Vol.  VII.  p.  247. 
—  J,  2>.]  So  you  will  find  I  have  not  been  idle.  I  have  had  tne  like 
occur  (three  d^Serent  pieces  on  natural  history,  in  three  different  period* 
icals,  in  one  month)  twice  before  in  my  time.  .  .  ,  .  **  When  you 
come,  I  shall  be  exceeding  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  to  give  you  every 
facility  and  information  in  my  power  respecting  any  thing  that  may  serve 
your  views."  [This,  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Haworth,  did  to  the  ^dl, 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  very  kind  to  me. — John  Denson.] 
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Art.  !•   Notes  on  Gardens  andVduntry Seats,  visUedjJrom  July 57^ 
to  September  16.,  during  a  Tour  through  Part  of  Middlesex; 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshirffy. 
Hampshiref  Sussex,  and  Kent.    By  the  Conductor*  . 

(Continued from  p,  529.) 

S^TOKE  Farm,  Lord  Sefton, : —  Tlie  groands*  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive, and  they  are  perfectly  even,  or  uniform  on  the  surfo^ 
having  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south.  The  house  consists 
chiefly  of  an  addition  made  some  years  ago  to  a  farm  house ; 
and,  taking  the  place  altogether,  it  is  appropriately  namQc). 
The  house-  differs  decidedly  from  those  of  the  two  preceding 
places,  it  being  entered  on  one  side  instead  of  from  behind,  so 
that  the  principal  beauties  are  shown  from  the  approach  road» 
There  is  a  very  neat  flower-garden  by  Mr.  Repton,  which  is 
kept  fully  stocked  with  pelargoniums  and  oth^r  showy  free- 
flowering  green-house  plants.  There  is  a  very  useful  object 
here,  which  deserves  imitation  in  all  warm  situations.;  viz.,  a 
large  recess  in  a  wing,  connected  with  the  house  by  a  veranda 
open  to  the  south,  and  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  &c.  In 
this  loggia,  as  the  Italians  would  call  it,  the  fa^mily,  when  by 
themselves^  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  Windsor  Castle,  the  usual  distant  feature  of 
the  seats  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  seen  from  this  alcove,^  be- 
neath the  branches  of  spreading  trees.  On  the  lawn  opposite 
the  entrance  front  are  some  raised  beds  of  flowers,  with  ivy 
Vol.  IX.  — No.  47.  tt 
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edgiiigS)  which  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  know  any  edging  which  looks  better,  or  is  more  suitable  for 
ilower-beds  on  the  entrance  front ;  and  none  is  cheaper,  either 
in  the   first   formation,   or  in   after-keeping.      Among  the 
flowers,  Wall's  seedling  georgina  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
being  the  only  variety  of  this  splendid  flower  which  is  sweet- 
scented.      Mr.  Wall  is   a  nurseryman  at  Uxbridge.     The 
young  ladies  here  amuse  themselves  by  cutting  off  the  de- 
cayed flowers,  for  containing  which  they  have  very  neat  deep 
baskets  of  wickerwork,  painted  green.     No  amusement  can 
be  more  appropriate,  or  more  effective  in  making  the  flower- 
garden  look  well ;  and  we  wi&h  we  could  see  tlie  practice 
universal.     Some  ladies,  however,  who  pretend   to  admire 
flowers,  will  suffer  decayed  roses,  dead  leaves,  and  seed  pods 
to  remain  on  plants  under  their  drawing-room  windows.  We 
sincerely  wish  that  we  could  infuse  a  greater  taste  for  order 
and   neatness   into  all  such  persons.      The  kitchen-garden 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  at  Stoke  Farm,  from 
its  being  under  the  management  of  our  early,  and  now  too 
seldom  seen,  correspondent,  Mr.  Oldacre.     As  we  expected, 
the  crops  of  every  kind  were  excellent.    We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  breadth  devoted  to  late  peas,  which 
looked  so  remarkably  well,  that,  considering  the  extraordi- 
nary dryness  of  the  season,  we  could  not  help  asking  Mr. 
Oldacre  if  he  had  any  particular  method  of  watering  them  ? 
His  answer   was,   that   he  never  watered  them  at  all  after 
they  were  above  ground :  he  sowed  them  in  the  bottom  of 
drills  6  in.  deep,  filled  the  drill  half  full  of  soil,  and  then  gave 
such  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  as  to  saturate  all  the  soil 
under  and  about  the  seeds.     After  this  he  fills  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  earth  ;  and>  the  whole  compartment  being  now 
dry  in  appearance,  he  rolls  it  quite  smooth  with  a  heavy  roller, 
and  gives  no  other  culture  of  any  kind,  till  the  peas  are  fit  to 
stick.     Among  the   wall   fruits,    Mr.  Oldacre   pointed  oat 
Inker's  improved  Moor  Park  apricot.     He  also  remarked 
that  the  violet  hative  nectarine  was  better  than  the  elrug^ 
as  the  latter  is  apt  to  wither  and  become  insipid  when  iuUy 
ripe.     The  green  gage  plum  always  cracks  on  a  south  w^U; 
and  Mr*  Oldacre  therefore  prefers  an  eastern  exposure  for 
this  delicious  fruit.     He  has  raised  a  new  seedling  scarlet- 
fleshed  melop,  with  a  smooth  silver  skin  :  the  plant  is  a  great 
l^earer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  superior  flavour.    Early  cucumbers 
are  grown  here  and  at  Stoke  Place,  in  an  improved  form  of 
M^Phail's  pits,  on  trellises,  about  4  in.  under  the  glass ;  the 
trellis  being  about  a  foot  above  the  soil.     By  this  plan  thfff 
can  be  more  easily  managed  in  the  winter  ^leason :.  there  is 
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less  danger  from  oyerheatiog  in  the  dung-bed,  and  much  less 
risk  of  the  plants  damping  off  from  vapour  arising  from  the 
soil.  The  improvement  was  made  by  Mr.  Patrick,  who  for- 
merly lived  at  this  place,  and  who  has  promised  us  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  pits.  All  the  houses  and  most  of  the  pits  here 
are  heated  by  hot  water.  There  are  a  good  many  hedges  of 
spruce  fir,  which,  when  not  too  severely  cut,  lasts  many  years ; 
and  there  is  a  wall  of  loose  ragstone,  covered  with  ivy, 
which  makes  a  very  handsome  evergreen  fence.  Mr.  Oldacre 
has  had  the  plantation  which  sheltered  the  north  side  of  this 
garden  removed  to  the  distance  of  300  ft.  from  the  walls,  as, 
when  it  was  within  50  ft.  of  them,  the  birds  were  found  to 
destroy  almost  every  thing  in  the  garden.  This  is  an  im- 
provement wanted  in  very  many  gardens. 

Bumham.  —  Near  this  village  is  a  small  villa  in  the  cas- 
tellated Gothic  style,  faced  with  beautiful  white  Stourbridge 
brick,  in  tolerable  taste ;  but  the  grounds  are  badly  arranged, 
and  neglected.  We  entered  this  villa  through  the  grbunds 
belonging  to  a  very  pretty  cottflge  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Jackson. 
The  passage  is  under  a  veranda,  which,  beyond  the  house, 
changes  to  an  arcade  of  climbing  plants ;  through  the  open- 
ings in  which  are  seen  groups  of  flowers  on  lawn. 

Dropmore^  Earl  Grenville. — July  S 1 .  Beautiful  as  this  place 
always  is,  it  has  been  very  much  improved  since  we  last  visitetl 
it  in  1826.  (See  Vol.  III.  p.  257.  and  p.  481.)  Mr.  Baillie  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frost,  a  most  active  and  intelligent 
young  man,  well  fitted  for  such  a  situation,  A  new  entrance 
lodge  has  been  formed  on  the  Bumham  side,  covered  with 
trunks  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  a  Russian  log-house,  with  a 
chimney  top  in  the  style  of  those  of  Venice ;  rather  an  incon- 
gruous assemblage,  which  forms  a  false  note  Qf  preparation 
for  a  place  which,  in  other  respects,  is  generally  in  consistent 
taste*  We  were  first  shown  into  the  range  of  8ower-gardens, 
which  forms  a  line  with  the  lawn  front  of  the  house ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  a  flat  situation,  that  we 
know  of,  superior  to  it.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  the 
flower-garden  scenery  at  Redleaf,  Montreal,  and  Bromley  Hill, 
is  much  finer ;  but  the  flower-garden  at  Dropmore  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  art  on  a  surface  wholly  without  natural  ad- 
vantages. The  effect  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds,  and  by  the  distribution  of  pedestals  with  vases,  statues, 
and  other  sculptures,  and  by  therms  and  other  mural  and 
architectural  ornaments.  To  connect  the  whole  with  the 
house,  there  is  an  architectural  w^ll,  with  an  open  Italian 
parapet  in  the  front  of  its  border  in  one  place,  and  in  others 
various  hot-houses,  which  are  placed  against  it     The  vases 
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ttid  9Culptures<fMre  partly  of  real,  partly  of  artificial,  stpn^  and 
partly  of  cbinarware*  There  are  benches  with  carved  backs, 
ptade  of  wood^  but  painted  and  sanded  in  imitation  of  Bath 
^ne^  whieb  are  particularly  good ;  as  are  a  number  of  Austin's 
yasesy  fountains,  candelabra,  and  other  ornaments ;  as  well  as 
a  manner  of  forming  pedestals  of  open  brickwork  for  sup- 
porting sculptures*  The  parapets  are  of  artificial  stone,  or 
brickwcM'k  covered  with  cement ;  the  wall  against  which  the 
hot'bouses  are  placed  is  of  brick,  covered  with  trelliswork ; 
and  the  hot«-houses  are  of  wood,  painted  green.  This 
green  colour  in  the  hot-houses  and  the  trellises  is  what  we 
can  never  reconcile  ourselves  to :  it  <Ietract8  from  the 
avowedly  artificial  character  of  the  rest  of  the  scenery. 
We  shall  not  ofier  a  single  argument  on  the  subject,  but 
simply  state  our  own  feelings,  which  have  always  been  the 
same  ever  since  we  saw,  in  1806,  the  pea-green  hot-houses 
of  Mr*  Hare  (now,  we  believe.  Sir  Thomas  Hare),  at  his 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downham,  in  Norfolk.  The 
reason  of  our  dislike  can  only  be  found  in  the  want  of  bar* 
mony  between  this  green  and  the  green  of  natare.  Let  .the 
woodwork  of  the  hot-houses  at  Dropmore  be  imagined  of  a 
stone  colour,  or  of  the  colour  of  any  kind  of  timber,  or  even 
brown  or  grey  bark,  and  how  diiFererU  would  be  the  effect! 
In  walking  through  the  grounds,  we  were  everywhere,  as  in 
1826,  charmed  and  delighted;  and  we  were  still  more  so  now 
than  then,  at  finding  the  number  of  rustic  stands,  vases,  &c. 
diminished.  The  pinetum  has  received  numerous  additional 
species,  and  the  sorts  which  were  rare  in  1826  have  now 
attained  a  considerable  size,  and  some  have  been  found  hardier 
than  was  expected.  We  particularly  allude  to  Cunningliam/a 
lanceol^ta  and  Araucdrta  imbricata,  both  of  which  are  found 
so  hardy  as  to  stand  here  without  protection.  We  could 
enumerate  a  number  of  species,  with  the  sight  of  which  we 
were  much  gratified,  but  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Frost's 
article  on  this  subject  (p.  559.)*  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  in  the  flower-garden  were  to  be  found  all  the  new,  rare^ 
and  beautiful  hardy  flowering  plants.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  number  of  plants  of  that  gorgeous  iridean  bul^ 
Gladiolus  natalensis  (psittacinus),  splendidly  in  bloom  ;  Madia 
^legans.  Petunia  phoenicea,  Calandrinia  grandiflora,  and  Ver- 
bena yen6sa,  which  produces  underground  stolones,  and  is 
particularly  fitted  for  filling  a  bed  in  a  very  short  time.  Tour- 
nefortm  ^eliotropioides  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  beds,  and 
.also  Nicoteawa  longifl6ra,  which  we  found  profusely  covered 
with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  daybeing  cloudy,  the  Oeno- 
theras h^d  a  splendid  appearance*  The  masses  of  Camp^ula 
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carp&tica  in  some  places,  and  ofVethhnB,  AamasdrlfbHa  and  of 
the  common  clove  in  others,  had  a  most  brilliant  eflbct.  There 
is  a  large  compartment  of  standard  roses,  the  highest  of  whfid^ 
in  the  centre^  is  1 5  ft.,  and  which  dope  down,  on  the  sides  to 
5  ft.  Mr.  Frost  is  endeavouring  to  hatnraHse  many  plants, 
both  annuals  and  perennials,  in  the  woods,  by  planting  and 
sowing  there  all  his  spare  plants  and  seeds.  It  is  incredible 
what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  since  it  has  been  proTed  that 
the  seeds  of  some  stove  annuals  will  remain  in  the  open  ground 
during  our  winters,  and  come  up  and  fiower  vigorously  durmg 
summer.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  see' no  reason 
why  the  common  pelargoniums,  some  of  the  fuchsias^  bal- 
sams, and  many  other  plants  of  warm  climates,  should  not  be 
treated  as  hardy  annuals,  ajs  well  as  nasturtiums,  marvel  of 
Peru,  &c.  Perhaps  many  such  annuals  may  be  naturalised 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  island.  But  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  go  into  details.  Siukxtia  virginica  Dee.  (Malacbodei*- 
dron  L.)  is  now  magnificently  in  bloom  here,  as  are  varft>us 
plants  in  the  hot-houses  and  conservatories. 

Cliefden  House,  Sir  George  Warrender.  —  The  house  was 
burned  down  many  years  ago,  but  is  now  rebuilding.  We 
suppose  the  elevation  is  nearly  a  fac  simile  of  the  house  that 
was  burned  down,  otherwise  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive-  how 
a  modern  architect  could  introduce  half  columns  and  an  ftrcbi- 
trave  in  the  manner  here  done  in  the  baseroftnt  stovy*  The 
original  terrace,  which  remained  uninjured,,  is,  ainoble  object^ 
upwards  of  25  ft.  high,  and  363  ft.  long :  it  commar/us  exten- 
sive views  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  country  beyond,  and 
descends,  by  a  magnificent  double  flight  of  steps,  to  a  lawn ; 
intended,  as  Mr.  Dodds,  the  gardener,  informed  us,  to  be  laid 
out  as  a  flower-garden.  If  so,  as  it  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  and  quite  beneath  it,  it  ought  to  be  a 
flower-garden  of  dwarf-growing  select  shrubs.  The  flowet'- 
garden  of  herbaceous  flowers  might  be  in  front  of  the  cori- 
servator3^  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  latter  space  is 
hardly  ample  enough  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  let  it  be  kept 
in  the  very  highest  order,  and  it  will  be  found  to  produce 
tnore  beauty,  and  to  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  owner,  than 
one  ten  times  the  size  kept  as  such  gardens  generally  are. 
The  entrance  front  is,  very  properly,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  terrace  front:  it  is  approached  by  a  straight  avenue, 
passing  over  table  land,  and  entering  the  court  of  honout 
throng  iron  gates.  To  the  right  and  left  are  advancing 
wings,  and  high  walls  enclosing  the  old  kitchen-garden  an^ 
ofiices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  flower-garden  and  cohseriN 
atory  on  the  other.     Th6  place  is  in  a  state  of  regen'eratidti, 
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therefore  we  shall  say  very  little  about  it ;  but  we  cannot  let 
pass  the  shed  J  ike  conservatory  which  forms  one  wing  of  the 
house,  as  seen  from  the  terraced  front :  it  is  mean,  and  alto- 
gether unarchitectural.  Mr.  Dodds  is  a  great  amateur  of 
calceolarias,  and  has  raised  some  new  and  valuable  varieties. 
He  also  showed  us  a  new  species  of  nasturtium,  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  Italy,  quite  distinct  from  any  which  we 
had  before  seen. 

Hedsor  House,  Lord  Boston,  stands  by  itself,  unconnected 
with  offices  or  architectural  appendages,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  on  the  one  side  of  an  extensive  park ;  and,  at  a  distance, 
strikes  a  stranger  as  a  most  dreary  object.  We  hardly  know 
any  country  seat  that  conve^^s  so  distinctly  and  impressively 
the  idea  of  pride  and  poverty.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  but  we  think  it  right  to 
state  what  our  first  impressions  were.  Hedsor  House  is  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  the  same  bank  as  Cliefden,  but  it  is  most 
unfortunate  in  its  approaches,  which  are  steep  to  a  degree  that 
is  scarcely  tolerable.  The  evil  might  be  remedied  most  readily 
by  lengthening  the  road,  for  which  there  is  ample  space.  The 
parish  church  is  in  the  park,  close  to  the  approach  road.  We 
noticed  that  all  the  tombstones  were  laid  flat,  and  the  surface 
kept  as  level  and  smoothly  mown  as  a  lawn.  This  looks  like 
the  exercise  of  undue  influence  over  the  poor ;  for  surely  aU 
who  bury  in  this  churchyard  would  not  wish  to  have  the 
gravestones  flat,  if  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
will.  It  was^  however,  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  which  is 
something  better  than  the  churchyard  at  Arley,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Mountnorris,  near  Kidderminster,  where  all  the  tomb- 
stones were  buried  in  the  night-time  by  his  lordship,  the 
boundary  fence  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  levelled,  and 
united  with  the  lawn.  This  we  mention  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Mowbray,  curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Garden,  who  was  his  lordship's  head  gardener  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  and  carried  the  work  into  execution.  Thus  much 
we  must  say  of  Hedsor,  that  it  was  in  excellent  order  and 
keeping,  with  the  exception  of  the  walks  being  sunk  and  the 
edges  harsh.  There  was  little  attempt  at  display  in  respect 
to  flowers,  or  rare  or  curious  plants ;  but,  what  we  think  a 
great  deal  better,  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  neatness  and 
order  which  pervaded  the  whole.  We  only  saw  the  exterior 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  the  head  gardener  being  from  home. 

Woobum  House,  Sir  Griffith  Wilson, — A  most  agreeable  and 
varied  road  leads  to  the  village  of  Wooburn,  near  which  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  Griffith  Wilson.  The  surface  is  flat,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rapid  stream ;  and  the  only  thing  that  we  saw 
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remarkable  was  a  row  of  very  tall  and  thiok-trunked  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  growing  very  close  together  by  the  roadside. 
We  agree  with  our  indefatigable  correspondent,  Mr.  Howden, 
that  admirable  fences  might  be  formed  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
or  other  trees,  planted  closely  together  in  rows :  indeed,  this 
is  ali'eady  done  in  various  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

A  Garden  at  one  of  the  Paper  Mills  at  Wooburn  struck  us, 
in  passing,  as  remarkably  beautiful.  There  were  the*  rush- 
ing waters  clear  as  crystal,  shaded  by  noble  trees;  a  lawn 
varied  by  numerous  groups  of  the  choicest  flowers,  includifig 
some  fine  Chinese  roses ;  and  a  picturesque  elevation  of  a 
dwelling-house,  with  a  porch  and  veranda.  What  added  to 
these  charms  was,  that  the  whole  evinced  the  highest  decree 
oforder  and  keeping. 

Hall  Barns^  near  Beaconsfield,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley* — This 
place  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  having  been  once  the  property 
of  the  poet  Waller :  it  has  been  lately  sold  to  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  who  is  making  a  large  addition  to  the  house.  There 
are  two  parallelogram  ponds  in  the  grounds,  which  may  very 
well  pass  for  imitations  of  the  tanks  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
we  are  curious  to  know  what  Sir  Gore  will  make  of  theiii. 
All  that  has  been  hitherto  done  are  the  formation  of  some  beds 
of  flowers,  and  the  pulling  down  of  a  banqueting  room,  to 
turn  it  into  a  dairy.  The  gardener's  name  is  Smith,  and,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  done  his  part  well. 

Little  Hall  Barns,  Cundee,  Esq,  —  This  is  a  small 

place,  close  to  Beaconsfield,  where  the  last  occupier  of  Great 
Hall  Barns  used  to  reside  occasionally.  From  what  we  saw 
of  it  over  the  pales  which  separate  it  .from  the  public  road, 
it  appears  to  be  in  very  high  keeping ;  and  we  were  informed 
tha^  besides  an  excellent  collection  of  plants,  it  has  an  aviary, 
a  menagerie,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.. 

The  Churchyard  at  Beaconsfield  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Waller,  which  occupies  a 
most  unpoetical  extent  of  surface ;  and,  what  is  worae^  this 
surface  is  paved  with  flagstones.  The  tomb  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  chest,  with  drapery,  cut  in  stone,  hanging  down 
on  each  side  and  at  the  ends ;  as  if,  after  the  body  had  been 
deposited  in  the  chest,  a  pall  had  been  thrown  over  it,  and 
then  the  lid  put  on.  The  effect  is  good.  On  the  centre  of 
this  lid  is  a  small  obelisk,  or  pyramid,  containing  the  inscrip- 
tion, arms,  &c.  Out  of  one  side  of  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment which  surrounds  this  tomb  rises  a  walnut  tree,  at  least 
18 in.  in  diameter  at  the  ground;  but  whether  planted,  or 
originated  by  accident,  we  could  not  learn.  Along  one  end 
of  this  churchyard  there  is  a  row  of  houses,  with  narrow  gar- 
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d«l&;beliveen/tb6aivMid^lie<g9aiv«»';  a^ciraunstonceprodufitsig^ 
iikiiitur  Eiipdftat'kaat^a  peculiar  kind  of- meiamsfaiefy..  ^urkia 
wasiboiifid  in  (the  ^hwrdh.;  but,  m  we  'bate  kileninents  of  tbUi 
Idiiui^  We  did  not  vish  his  torab.  There  is  a  jew  tree,  cut  in 
a  v^ry  4xid  fonn^  iti  Beftcotisfield  churchyard,  £cir  which  we 
conki' diaeover  no  reason,  not  having  been  able  to  find  tb^ 
idipper^  Mr.  Tripp.  -We  sbould  Jbe  muoh  obliged,  to.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Hall  Bama,  if  he  would  make  enquiries,  and  let  us 
bear  from  him  on  the  subject* 

Bidstrode  Park^  the  Duke  ofSomersefss  and  D^iham  Ijodge, 

tke  Seat  ef Hamlet^  Esq.^  the  ^eminent  giddsmidi ;  are 

both  partially  seen  from  the  road*     The  former  has,  within 

die  last  few  year^,  lost  many  of  its  fi^st  trees ;  but  the  latter 

stands  nobly  forward,  supported  by  a  phalanx  of  wood.  Had 

^e  idea  of  supplying  water  by  steam  been  proposed  to  the 

kite  Duke  of  Portland,  he  would  probably  have  rendered 

JBulstrode  aa  distinguished  for  its  waterworks,  as  it  was  iiatod 

£br  its  want  of  water.     Denham  Lodge,  we  were  informed,  is 

kept  in  good  order ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  calL 

}jrji(airs  Nursery  J  JJxbridge,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  col- 

.Tleetions  of  flowers,  and  for  some  new  varieties  raised  there* 

'Mr.  Wall's  sweet-scented  georgina,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 

iOiofit  -valuable  plants  of  the  genus.     There  is4i  very  good 

assortment  of  trees,  shrubs,  and   herbaceous   plants,   inde- 

p^qjdofitpf  fioristsVilowers  :  and,  altogether,  this  maybe  cxm- 

sideredas  a.>respectable  country  nursery. 

Tke  Jbin  at  Stmtkall  has  a  small  garden  and  a  tulip  bed; 
aad  4hc  window  of  the  bar  is  filled  with  green^house  plants, 
.  theiandjord  ai^d  his  daughter  .being  both  remarkably  fond  of 
flowers.  Circmnstances  of  this  kind  are  highly  gratifying  to 
na;  and  are  only  second,  in  the  impressions  which  they  make, 
to  those  which  we  receive  on  witnessing  care  and  attention 
IpestQwed'On  cottage  gardens. 

Oakkroeik. Cottage*  *-^A^g.  S.     This  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
cottage^  with  a  tiled  ^oof;  the  stable  ^nd  other  offices  be- 
longing to  it: having  thatched  roo&:  the  :i;v4iole  displaying 
-  OQQsiderable  taste,  and  being  very  neatly  finished.     Taken 
altogether^  it  is  the  very  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  between 
I^n4pn  and  Brentford.    Though  the  surface  on  every  side  is 
natpr^lly  fi^t  £»r  a  considerable  distance,  yet,  the  buildings 
'.being  placed  on  a  highly  raised  platform,  the  gardens  and 
,  grounds  slope  on  every  side.  The  garden  iscaremlly  planted, 
ofti\d:  displays  ^a-popsideraUe  number  of  the  new  flowers  and 
jfibruhs*(     •   (    .     ^ 

.v^.Ip,  passing  through  Brentford,  there  is  a  house  on  the  left 
^  which  vitoievv^S' notice 'for  its  beautiful  lawn,  slqping  from  the 
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street  to* tlie  Thames.     It  i&  so  dpsdLjT' sbaveB^'  and  Millogetiiel? 
no  highly  kept,  that  we  obsenred^  on  ooe  lOecBsku],  a  maicU 
servant  on  her  kneesy  cleaning  the  turf,  with  a  hand«>birashr -. ' 
Sprifig  Grove,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Powznll,  Esq^     This 
gentleman  has  considerably  improved  tlie  grounds  by- remor-^ 
ing  a  wall  which  separated  the  kitchen-garden  and  part  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  from  a  moat ;  and  by  turfing  a  part  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  laying  it  out  as  pleasure-ground.     We 
observed  some  of  the  new  plants  introduced  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  thriving  beautifully  in  the  flower«beds ;  and 
some  of  the  new  pears,  particularly  Chapman's,  grafted  by 
Mr.  Oldacre  on  the  branches  of  old  trees,  producing  abund*- 
ant  crops.     Mr.  Hutchinson,   the   present  very  intelligent 
gardener,  is  of  opinion  that  standard  fruit  trees,  with  long- 
extended,  depending,  or  dangling  branches,  which  can  be 
moved  in  all  directions  by  the  wind,  are  always  more  likely 
to  produce  fruit  than  trees  with  branches  fixed  against  walls 
or  espaliers ;  though  they  may  uot  always  be  able  to  ripen 
their  fruit  equally  well.     Every  one  who  has  seen  this  place, 
even  from  the  road,  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  time,  must  recollect 
the  fruit  trees,  with  their  branches  trained  downwards,  from 
the  top  of  the  wall.     This  wall  being  now  removed,  some  of 
the  trees  which  remain  have  a  very  singulai*  appearance  :  we 
can  only  compare  them  to  leaves  'of  the  Bordssus  flabellifor- 
mis,  with  their  footstalks  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  leaf  turned  downwards.     There  are 
here  beds  of  the  American  cranberry,  in  dry  soil,  not  peat, 
bearing  abundant  crops.     Mr.  Oldacre  built  a  small  pit  in 
the  melon-ground  for  growing  his  favourite  St.  Peter's  grape. 
On  enquiring  for  this  pit,  we  were  informed  that,  the  glass 
roof  having  been  removed,  the  walls  were  raised ;  and  it  has 
been  turned  into  the  head  gardener's  house.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  and  ingenious  modes  of  procuring  a 
gardener's  house  that  we  ever  heard  of;  but  we  cannot  say 
much  in  favour  either  of  its  commodiousness  or  its  comfort. 
Both  the  head  gardener  here  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  his  fore- 
man Mr.  Adamson^  are  naturalists ;  both  have  collections  of 
indigenous  shells,  and  the  latter  has  a  small  cabinet  of  British 
insects,  collected,  arranged,  and  named  by  himself. 

On  the  bridge  at  the  sixteenth  milestone,  and  on  various 
other  bridges  near  Liondon,  there  are  copings  of  cast  iron ; 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  in  bad  taste,  and  by  no 
means  likely  to  last  so  long  as  stone,  brick,  or  Roman  cement. 

Love  Hillf  Langley, Beaumont^  Esq.,  is  a  small  place, 

with  some  good  trees  of  the  last  century  on  the  lawn  before 
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the  principal  front ;  which,  however,  is  not  shown  to  strangers. 
We  could  only  see  the  trees  from  the  road ;  though  we  were 
shown  the  kitchen-garden  by  the  present  worthy  gardener, 
Mr.  White. 

Ijangley  Park^  R.  Hcrvey,  Esq,^  is  a  flat  place  of  great 
extait,  with  a  number  of  fine  old  oaks  and  elms,  a  piece  of 
water,  and  an  appendage  to  the  park,  called  the  Black  Park; 
the  latter  being  wild  and  picturesque.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
this  place  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  was  kept 
in  high  order ;  but  at  present  it  is  comparatively  neglected. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  private  road  from  the  house  to 
Windsor,  through  the  duke's  property,  and  the  park  at  Dit- 
ton,  near  Datchet,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu.  In  the  kit- 
chen-garden at  Langley  we  observed  some  young  fruit  trees 
planted  on  hills  raised  3  ft.  above  the  surface.  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  gardener,  not  being  at  home,  we  could  not  learn  exactly 
the  object  in  view;  but  we  have  little  doubt  it  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  McDonald,  at  the  Dalkeith  gardens,  viz.,  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  from  getting  so  soon  down  to  the  subsoil,  which 
always  produces  canker.  The  water  in  the  park  is  good  in 
regard  to  form  and  extent;  but  it  wants  a  margin  broken 
with  gravel  or  stones,  to  relieve  the  monotonous  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  close  contact  with  the  green  turf.  Two  raised 
beds,  bordered  by  basketwork,  have  been  recently  formed, 
in  imitation  of  those  in  the  flower-garden  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Ditton  Park^  Lord  Montagu.  —  The  surface  is  perfectly 
flat,  but  it  is  varied  with  abundance  of  fine  old  elms.  The 
house,  which  is  castellated,  and  was  rebuilt,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It  has  altogether 
an  excellent  effect :  and  there  are  a  very  appropriate  chapel, 

Srdener's  house,  and  two  lodges;  all  built  or  repaired  by 
r.  Atkinson,  who  excels  in  castles  and  Gothic  cottages; 
and,  to  satisfy  us,  only  requires  to  give  a  little  more  boldness 
and  freedom  to  his  chimney  tops,  gable  ends,  and  other  pro- 
minent parts  in  the  sky  outline.  Many  convenient  and  com- 
fortable cottages  and  villas  are  entirely  spoiled  as  picturesque 
objects,  for  want  of  a  continued  attention  to  the  "  bold  and 
free  "  in  the  production  of  their  outlines.  The  kitchen-garden 
contains  four  acres,  and  was  formed,  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Dalkeith,  who  has  been  gardener  here  during 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  The  wall  trees,  he  told  us, 
did  remarkably  well  for  some  few  years  after  planting,  till 
their  roots  got  down  to  the  gravel,  which  lies  2  ft.  below  the 
surface.  The  apricots  on  pear  plum  stocks  gave  way  fii*st ; 
but  those  on  muscle  plum  stocks  remain  good  to  this  day. 
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Many  of  the  trees  in  the  open  garden  are  cankered.  The 
reason,  in  our  opinion,  is,  that  the  borders  have  beeri  cropped 
too  severely,  and  too  deeply  dug ;  and  the  same  reason  applies 
to  the  quarters,  where,  in  every  garden,  we  are  decidedly'  of 
opinion  there  ought  to  be  no  fruit  trees  at  all.  Considering 
that  in  this  garden,  as  in  most  others,  the  number  of  hands 
has  been  lately  much  reduced,  we  found  it  in  tolerable  order. 
Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  to  us  some  sycamore  trees  here 
which  every  year  are  covered  with  honey  dew ;  which  dew, 
dropping  on  the  shrubs  beneath  (such  as  box,  holly,  &c.), 
occasions  their  leaves  to  become  black,  and  their  branches  to 
be  covered  with  lichens ;  while  shrubs  of  the  same  kinds,  not 
under  the  drip  of  the  sycamores,  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Frognwre  Lodge^  the  Princess  Augusta,  —  We  have  so  often 
before  mentioned  this  quiet  retreat,  that  we  shall  have  very 
little  to  say  of  it  at  present.  It  is  in  good  order ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  display  of  the  flowers  of  the  season.  We  particu- 
larly noticed  a  collection  of  picotees  and  carnations,  raised 
from  German  seeds,  which  we  brought  over  for  Mr.  IngVam, 
from  our  correspondents  at  Stutgard,  M.  Hertz  and  M. 
Bosch,  in  1829.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  new  and 
beautiful  varieties.  We  observed  also  some  new  calceolarias, 
hollyhocks,  and  georginas,  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram ;  and  fine 
collections  of  that  fashionable  flower,  heartsease.  We  measured 
the  trunks  of  two  fine  evergreen  oaks  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  found  one,  at  the  height  of  2i  ft.  from  the  ground,  about 
loft.,  and  the  other,  at  the  same  height,  about  1 2 ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. There  is  a  neat  Swiss  seat  now  erecting  near 
the  lake,  which  has  been  lately  cleaned,  and  two  large  pikes, 
which  had  devoured  almost  all  the  other  fish,  one  weighing 
19  lbs.  and  the  other  22  lbs.,  were  taken, 

Vare^s  Nursery,  —  Observed  a  remarkably  fine  Tecoma 
radicans  major,  the  blossoms  larger  and  more  abundant  than 
any  we  ever  saw,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small  one  at 
Ditton  Park.  Macleaya  in  flower,  upwards  of  10  ft.  high,  and 
very  showy.  A  purple  and  white  ^conitum ;  a  new  and  rare 
hybrid,  very  splendid  ;  a  dwarf  georgina  (densa),  which  never 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height.  Various  other  plants,  and  a  good 
stock  of  very  fine  yuccas,  which  have  several  times  flowered 
splendidly  in  this  nursery. 

Forest  Hill,  Riley,  Esq,  —  Aug,  4.     A  small  place, 

without  any  pretensions  to  natural  beauty ;  but  with  a  lawn 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  and  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Brown.  The  standard  roses  in 
the  lawn  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  dug  circles,  about  18  in. 
in  diameter  ;  and  these  dug  circles  are  obliged  to  be  covered 
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withi  flfaiisy  to  preveiQt  the  rabbits '  firom  scraping  them.  The 
soil  of  the  kitohen-gaarden  is  a  very  strong  ciay ;  and  Mk 
Bro4^n  can  only  get  crops  of  large  onions  by  sowing  them  in 
th&  autumn  and  transplanting  them  in  the  spring. 

SL  ZjeonanTs  HiU^  Mrs,  Harcourt,^--^  This  place  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  views  which  it  commands  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  especially  of  Windsor  Castle.  The 
woods  are  dense,  and  composed  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech ; 
but  along  the  roadside,  between  this  place  and  Virginia  Water, 
OKtensive  plantations  have  lately  been  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
oak>  birch,  Scotch  pine^  and  larch  fir,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  approve  of.  In  point  of  ornament,  such  a  mixture  is 
out  of  the  question,  since  it  produces  the  most  disagreeable 
kind  of  artificial  monotony,  that  of  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
discordant  forms.  In  point  of  utility  it  is  bad,  because  the 
oalra  are  ov^'topped  by  pines  and  larches,  which  are  planted 
as  nurses  $  but  which  are  totally  unnecessary  as  such,  in  a 
soil  afid  climate  like  the  present  Supposing  oaks  alone  had 
been  planted,  and  thinned  out  as  they  advanced  in  their 
growth,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plantation  would  at  all 
ttmes^  have  heext  agreeable,  because  it  would  have  presented 
the  same  kind  of  forms  variously  disposed ;  and  all  the  trees 
would  have  grown  vigorously,  because  no  one  tree  would  have 
robbed  anodier,  whether  of  nourishment,  air,  or  light,  these 
properties  being  shared  equally  among  them.  The  hedges  to 
liiese  plantations  were  generally  clipped:  a  superfluous  ex- 
pense, since  they  would  have  been  just  as  effective  as  fences 
if  left  without  cutting  or  clipping ;  and,  every  six  or  seven 
yearS)  they  would  hav€  produced  a  quantity  of  faggot-wood. 
The  nice  point  to  hit,  in  rural  management,  is,  to  incur  no 
expense  whatever  that  will  not  produce  an  adequate  return. 
3^ween  corn  fields  of  small  size,  clipped  hedges  will  pay^ 
by  thdr  greater  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  fields,  both 
while  they  are  in  preparation  for  the  crop,  and  while  the  cropi 
is  growing;  and  they  are  also,  from  their  diminished  and 
close  compact  surface,  less  liable  to  harbour  birds  and  insects : 
but  mere  plantation  fences  require  none  of  these  considerations 
to  be  taken  into  view  as  guides  for  their  management.  All 
that  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  plantations  is  protection ;  and  if 
die  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  left  to  take  their  natural 
fbrms,  a  ■sufficiently  formidable  fence  will  be  produced ;  and, 
at  the  same  tune,  one  of  that  descrijHion  of  natural  or  pic- 
turesque.  beauty,  which  will  be  more  in  accordance  witn  a 
{^ntaticto  of  ti^ees  than  a  clipped  formal  boundary  of  green. 
.k  Jtirgi^icL  Water,  **-**  We  saw  the  whole  of  this  much  talked 
of'.sdene  for  the  first  time;  and,  like  most  of  the  other  garden 


soefies  of  George  the  Fourtb»  it>  edtirefy  difa][jpo]iitdd''ti9« 
Wd  have  before  (Vol,  III.  p.  134.)  notaced suchpartd a^rwera 
occasionally  shown  to  the.  public^  botwe*  now  walked  diowti 
the  grassy  margin  of  one  side  of  the  lake^*  and  partly  up  the 
other)  so  as  to  examine  every  liiing.  To  those  who  hfive 
never  seen  lakes  in  a  country  of  hills  and  rodcs^  Virginw 
Water  may  be  something:  to  us,  it  was  tame  and  spiritless* 
Still,  as  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  it  would  be  unreasonable' 
to  expect  any  other  style  of  beauty  in  the  given  deBcription  c^ 
country ;  but,  when  we  hear  it  so  highly  spoken  of  as  it  haip 
been  in  the  newspapers  as  a  garden  scen^  we  eispect  to  find 
that  art  has  been  called  in  to  heighten  what  nature  had  'indi«» 
cated.  For  example,  here  is  a  winding  lake,  upwards  of  a^ 
mile  in  length,  with  various  bays,  recesses,  prominences,  siiiuo-i 
sities,  and  creeks,  with  every  where  a  tame  smooth  grassy 
margin ;  the  grounds  on  each  i^de  gently  rising,  and  coivered' 
more  or  less  with  woods,  natural  or  artifidal.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  additions  which  art  would  make  to  such  aseene^- 
in  order  to  enhance  its  interest  ?  First,  the  artist  would  arrange^ 
the  turf  and  the  wood  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  so  bb  to 
produce  variety ;  and  to  admit  of  roads  or  walks,  either  of  turfr 
or  gravel,  so  as  to  display  the  whole  to  the  greatest  advantage- 
to  a  spectator  walking  or  riding  round  the  lake.  Next,  he 
would  add  such  islands  as  might  be  necessary  to  throw  the 
lake  into  agreeable  shapes,  and  to  vary  its  outline*  Then  he 
would  relieve  the  margin  of  the  water  from  the  tame  andt 
spiritless  effect  produced  by  green  grass  joining  into  blue; 
water.  Afterwards,  he  would  introduce  different  sorts  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  instead  of  the  common  sorts  already  existing,^^ 
unless  these  were  entirely  indigenous,  and  it  were  intended  t<i 
keep  up  a  character  of  indigenous  beauty :  and,  lastly,  be 
would  add  architectural  ornaments,  such  as  a  fish'ing**hoiis^^ 
boat-house,  covered  seats,  rocks,  sculptures,  or  other  objects. 
Instead  of  this,  a  tame  drive  has  been  formed  round  tbe  lake, 
so  conducted  as  to  produce  as  little  variety  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. Nothing  but  a  common-place  mixture  of  trees  has 
been  planted ;  no  islands  have  been  added ;  and  no  reiid^,  by 
the  introduction  of  stones  or  gravel,  or  even  old  roots  or 
trunks  of  trees,  has  been  afforded  to  the  smooth  grassy  mar- 
gin of  the  water.  As  to  architectural  ornaments,  a  gorgeous 
Chinese  6shing-house  has  been  built ;  having  a  highly  enriched 
roof  with  gilt  ornaments,  set  down  amidst  the  common-wobds 
of  the  country,  and  with  nothing  exotic  ai*ound  it;  In  another, 
place,  a  quantity  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  eoBsisting  ctuetiy  e^ 
shafts  of  columns,  with  fragments  of  capitals  and'  ardiitraves, 
and  some  Flemish  and  other  statues,  have  been'  set'ftoi;m» 
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equally  without  appropriate  scenery;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  an  arch,  serving  as  a  viaduct  for  the  public  road. 
At  the  dam  built  to  raise  the  lake,  a  very  good  cascade  has 
been  produced ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  there  are 
some  stones  arranged  in  imitation  of  rockwork.  With  the 
cascade  and  rockwork  we  have  no  fault  to  find ;  and  little  with 
the  Grecian  fragments,  which  are  put  together  with  consider- 
able taste :  but  all  the  rest  we  consider  bad.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  a  very  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  five  or 
six  arches,  which  we  think  altogether  inappropriate  to  lakes, 
and  more  especially  to  their  broad  parts.  Bridges  are  best 
adapted  to  rivers,  or  to  the  narrow  parts  of  lakes ;  where  one, 
or  at  most  two,  arches  will  sufiice  for  joining  the  opposite 
banks*  We  have  the  same  objection  to  the  long  bridge  in 
Kensington  Gardens  as  to  this  one  at  Virginia  Water,  as  we 
have  shown  at  length  in  our  first  volume. 

The  Cottage  of  George  the  Fourth  is  taken  down,  with  the 
exception  of  one  room ;  and  this  room,  and  the  adjoining 
grounds,  are  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

The  Fl&vcer^Garden  at  Windsor  Castle  has  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  of  marble  vases,  and  statues,  some  of 
them  cast  in  metal,  and  some  of  marble.  Some  of  these 
are  from  the  antique,  and  some  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  planting  of  the  garden  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
we  before  mentioned  (Vol.  V.  p.  605.) ;  and  the  beds  at  this 
time  are  almost  without  flowers :  very  difierent,  indeed,  from 
the  dazzling  display  at  Dropmore.  In  some  of  the  vases 
there  were  a  few  shabby  half-starved  fuchsias  and  other 
green-house  plants,  which  would  be  considered  a  disgrace  in 
a  cottager's  window;  and  the  few  flowers  introduced  in  the 
beds  were  chiefly  yellow  lupines,  marigolds,  and  other  of  the 
commonest  annuals.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  fountain,  issuing 
from  the  orifices  of  a  piece  of  metal  resembling  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot.  The  horizontal  jets,  which  rise  only  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  water,  and  extend  almost  in  contact  with  its 
surface,  have  an  exceedingly  good  effect,  by  giving  great 
agitation  to  the  water ;  but  there  is  much  want  of  a  perpen- 
dicular central  jet  The  ^iew  from  the  noble  terrace  round 
this  garden  is,  for  richness  and  grandeur,  as  far  as  we  know, 
unrivalled ;  and  the  exterior  architecture  of  the  castle,  now 
nearly  everywhere  renovated,  appears  to  us  in  unexception- 
able taste.  The  gates  to  the  long  walk  or  avenue,  with  their 
low  stone-roofed  lodges,  and  massive  angular  stone  piers  con- 
necting the  iron  palisadbg,  we  particularly  admire.  We  saw 
the  state-rootr  s,  which  are  finished  in  a  simple  Gothic  style 
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(with  the  exception  of.  the  ball-room,  which  is  in  that  of 
Louis  XIV.) ;  but  they  are  not  yet  furnished. 

Inn  at  Salthill, — Atig.  5.  This  house,  which  has  attained 
great  celebrity  for  furnishing  all  the  comforts  of  private  life 
to  the  higher  classes,  has  had  the  character  also  of  a  garden 
inn,  to  our  knowledge,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  veranda, 
when  we  first  saw  it,  was  hung  with  festoons,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  of  Cobce^a  scdndens ;  and  it  is  now  varied  by 
many  of  the  finest  modern  creepers.  At  the  foot  of  the  sup- 
ports, the  finer  sorts  of  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  calceolarias, 
and  other  green-house  exotics,  are  flourishing  with  as  great 
luxuriance,  and  as  completely  untouched  by  passengers,  as  if 
they  were  bordered  by  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  gentleman's  seat. 
We  can  onlv  compare  this  veranda  with  that  at  Mrs.  Starkey '$ 
cottage  at  ^owness  (Vol.  VIL  p.  525.),  similarly  circum- 
stanced :  a  proof,  among  many  that  might  be  adduced,  that  the 
public  will  never  injure  things  meant  to  be  enjoyed  by  them* 
Across  the  road  is  a  garden,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre> 
laid  out  as  pleasure-ground,  with  numerous  flower-beds  on 
turf,  a  straight  broad  gravel  walk  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
veranda,  numerous  fine  trees,  a  mount,  a  seat  under  a  tree^ 
a  summer-bouse,  a  bower,  swings,  and  a  green«house  well 
stocked  with  showy  plants ;  the  whole  in  the  very  highest 
order  and  keeping. 

Salthill  Nursery^  Mr*  Stewart.  —  This  nursery,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent,  has  been  established  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having 
before  given  some  notice  of  it  in  this  Magazine.  It  contains, 
near  the  house  (which  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
when  going  from  London),  several  green-houses,  with  a  good 
collection  of  the  more  showy  and  recently  introduced  house 
plants;  a  good  assortment  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  in<- 
eluding  the  newest  annuals ;  with  a  number  of  rare  trees  and 
shrubs :  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ix>ad,  an  ample 
stock  of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  Among  these  is  an  assort- 
ment of  apples,  placed  in  a  line,  including  all  those  figured 
or  named  in  Ronald's  Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis ;  and  some 
others,  not  described  anywhere.  In  the  green-houses  we 
noticed,  among  other  plants,  the  Ciiscuta  sinensis  in  great 
vigour ;  a  choice  assortment  of  fuchsias,  many  of  which  were 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  which  promise  some 
new  varieties ;  and  a  pelargonium-house,  fully  stocked  with  the 
best  varieties.  In  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  bouses  a  Cobce^a 
lived  nine  years,  producing  vigorous  growth,  and  abundance 
of  flowers  every  year.  Among  the  green-house  plants  in  the 
open  air  was  a  large  Lambert/a  formosa,  splendidly  covered 
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with  its  beautiful  flowers ;  and  also  a  new  vari^  of  PiBsiflora 
cffirillea.  On  each  side  of  the  front  entraoce  to  the  nursery  is 
a  fine  weeping  ash,  planted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  to 
commemorate  the  death  o(  George  III.;  and,  at  the  side 
entranee,  is  an  evergreen  oak,  already  a  fine  tree,  placed  there 
to  commemorate  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  IV. 
We  intend  in  future  to  visit  this  garden  periodically;  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  Slough ;  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Baiilie, 
which  we  did  not  now  see. 

Bumham*  -*-  In  passing  the  second  time  through  this  vil* 
lage,  we  noticed  a  beautiful  little  well-kept  flower-garden, 
with  a  central  circular  bed  of  fuchsias  mi^ificently  in  flower ; 
radiating  from  which  were  beds  of  pelargoniums  and  the 
finer  annuals.  This  garden  beloi^d  to  a  village  seedsman 
of  the  name  of  Austin.  In  the  main  street  are  two  very 
choice  flower-gardens,  and  a  fine  cedar  tree  opposite  the  house 
of  a  brewer;  and,  at  the  corner  of  a  cottage,  a  remarkably 
large  Buddlea  globosa.  Hiroughout  the  village  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  plants  and  shrubs. 

Missing  our  way,  we  stumbled  on  the  kitchen-garden  of 
Dropmore,  kept  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  which  were  some  fine 
fig  trees,  peach  trees,  and  other  fruits. 

Taplow  Lodge^  Mrs.  Tunno.  —  This  is  a  pleasing  place,  of 
considerable  extent.  A  striking  feature,  in  approaching  to 
the  entrance  front,  is  a  detached  conservatory  with  glasis  on 
all  sides,  and  an  architectural  elevation,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Stewart  of  Great  Russell  Street.  The  head  gardener  herci 
Mr.  Holland,  who  is  one  of  our  correspondents,  showed  us 
remarkably  fine  crops  of  melons  and  Ribston  pippins,  the 
latter  apple  having  this  season  produced  large  crops  every- 
where. A  small  conical-shaped  tree  of  the  Hawthornden 
apple  was  so  laden  with  fruit  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
that  it  presented  a  perfect  cone  of  apples,  the  stem  of  the 
tree  hems  totally  concealed,  and  even  great  part  of  the  leaves. 
Mr.  Holland  grows  succory  here  in  the  open  garden,  during 
the  summer  season,  and,  in  winter,  he  plants  the  roots  in 
boxes,  and  places  them  under  a  stage  in  a  house  for  forcing 
flowers,  thus  producing  tender,  crisp,  and  finely  flavoured 
salad  throughout  the  winter.  The  Ciicumts  flexuosus,  or 
snake  gourd,  is  here  grown  to  great  perfection  as  a  curiosity; 
one  plant  being  raised  from  seed  every  year.  Of  four  fruit 
now  on  this  plant,  one  measured  7  ft  1  in.;  another,  6  fl:.  5  in.; 
and  a  thirds  5  ft.  5  in.  The  fourth  was  impregnated,  and 
swelling  for  producing  seeds  for  the  following  season.  It 
may  be  noticed  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  when  gardeners  wish  cucumbers  or  gourds  of 
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any  sort  to  grow  kmg,  alid  not  Aiiek,  Aejr  prbvetit  tbem  itom 
being  fecundated  by  eKtractihg  the  style  and  stigma  iiii<« 
mediately  before  the  flower  opens.  The  fruit  grows  sioitfet 
when  thus  treated,  but  becomes  much  longer.  When  gar<» 
deners  wish  cucumbers  to  swell  rapidly,  so  as  to  be  cot  early^ 
not  only  are  the  stamens  allowed  to  come  to  perfection,' 
but  the  male  flower  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  female 
flower  artificially.  A  Cunningh^mm  has  here  lived  three 
years  in  the  open  ground  without  the  slightest  protection  $ 
and  a  bed  of  F{kchsia  gracilis,  five  years.  Some  fine  tree 
pelargoniums,  on  the  lawn,  we  were  informed,  were  of  the 
variety  called  Rickett's  seedling :  the  flowers  were  of  a  bril* 
liant  scarlet,  and  the  plants  of  uncommon  rigoar,  with  from 
80  to  100  flowers  on  one  truss  or  umbel.  The  yellow  rosd 
likes  this  dry  gravelly  soil,  and  flowers  in  it  freely,  prodiMSing 
perfect  flowers.  What  is  very  remarkable  here  is,  that  Arte 
crops  of  melons  are  grown  hi  pits  entirely  withoat  the  aid  of 
bottom  heat.  Rock  melons,  grown  in  this  manner,  fri^ 
quently  weigh  8  lbs.  Grange's  broccoli  is  here  cultivated; 
and  produces  heads  all  the  year  round.  There  is  an  elegant 
aviary  for  canaries,  on  a  board  against  which  are  some  versus 
by  one  of  the  Misses  Tunno,  addressing  the  birds  on  the 
subject  of  their  want  of  liberty,  which  do  equal  credit  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  authoress. 

Taplaoo  Court,  Earl  of  Orkney.  —  This  place  is  nobly  situ- 
ated ;  the  house,  with  the  pleasure-grounds  being  placed  on 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  commanding  a 
noble  reach  of  that  river,  with  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
fertile  and  well-wooded  country  beyond.  The  ruins  of  an 
old  church  adjoining  the  house,  and  a  yew  tree  of  very  great 
age  on  the  summit  of  a  mount,  form  fine  objects.  The 
exterior  architecture  of  the  house  and  ofiices  has  been  begun 
to  be  improved  in  the  old  English  manner.  A  number  of 
old  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  scenery  on  the 
lawn  thrown  open.  The  cflect  is  excellent.  In  a  conserv- 
atory are  some  fine  plants,  bought  at  the  sale  at  White 
Knights  four  years  ago.  Among  others,  there  is  a  Magn61m 
fusc^ta  10  ft.  high,  and  nearly  30  ft.  in  circumference.  An 
Acacia  loph^ntha,  when  we  saw  it,  was  ripening  seeds; 
There  is  a  terrace  walk  here,  on  the  summit  of  the  bankj 
about  SOO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  nearly  two  miles  in 
length ;  which,  taken  altogether,  might  be  made  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  Between  this  and  the  natural  wood  wt»cb  skirts  the 
base  of  the  bank  there  is  an  admirable  situation  for  an  ar^  ! 

boretum :  but  Lord  Orkney  is  more  fond  of  engineering  Chan 
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cf  gardening ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  b«  devoted  to  the 
former,  having  a  workshop  dose  to  the  hogse,  in  which 
several  engineers  are  constantly  employed.  The  turning 
lathe  in  this  shop  is  moved  by  a  steam*engine  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

Taplow  Hcuse^  Pascoe  GrenfeUj  Esq.  —  The  house  is  situ* 
ated  half-way  down  the  same  high  bank  on  which  is  placed 
Taplow  Court,  Park  Place,  Cliefden^  Hedsor,  and  a  number 
of  other  fine  places,  commencing  at  Richmond,  and  extending, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  to  near  Readings  where  thie 
banks  become  level  on  both  sides.  The  bouse  is  here,  very 
properly,  entered  from  behind ;  and  the  view  from  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  commands  the  Thames  and  Windsor  Castle.  The 
grounds  are  not  very  extensive;  but  the  lawn  slopes  most 
beautifully,  and  it  is  judiciously  varied  by  choice  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  beds  of  flowers,  the  latter  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  kinds,  assiduously  and  successiiilly  cultivated,  and 
kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Springall,  who  has  been  in  that  capacity  here  for  thirty  years, 
and  has  planted  nearly  every  tree,  and  laid  out  every  bed. 
The  first  view  of  the  lawn  fi-ont  of  the  house,  bosomed  as  it 
is  in  verandas  covered  with  creepers  and  ia  banks  of  flowers, 
as  seen  from  a  dark  walk  near  the  lodge,  through  which 
strangers  are  introduced,  operates  like  enchantment.  We 
never  were  more  delighted  with  anything  in  a  small  place.  The 
first  wing  of  the  house  is  only  one  story  high,  and  contains  a 
suite  of  rooms,  including  a  library,  shaded  by  a  skeleton 
veranda.  By  this  term  we  mean  a  veranda  that,  instead  of  a 
close  roof,  has  merely  the  wall  plate,  and  a  slight  rafter  from 
the  top  of  each  prop.  These  members  are  entirely  covered 
with  vegetation  in  great  luxuriance,  and  chiefly  by  the  Vir- 
ginian creeper.  The  railing  of  a  balcony  in  front  of  the 
dining»room  is  similarly  covered,  as  is  the  veranda  over  it. 
The  central  part  of  the  basement  of  the  house  may  be  de- 
scribed as  embosomed  in  rockwork  and  flowers  in  pots  and 
vases.  On  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  beurre  d'Aremberg  pear 
tree,  SO  ft.  high,  covered  with  fruit.  Turning  round  before 
the  steps  which  descend  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn, 
the  latter  is  varied  by  beds  of  flowers  which  lose  themselves 
among  trees,  shrubs,  and  dades  in  every  direction,  but  so  far 
below  the  eye,  that,  when  looking  at  them,  the  distant  scenery 
is  not  taken  into  the  landscape.  Raising  the  eye,  we  catch 
the  Thames  and  Windsor  Castle  between  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  Tlie  walk  proceeds  in  a  winding  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  straight  walk  shaded  by  elms,  the  simplicity  of 
w  hich  contrasts  finely  with  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  the 
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other  wa^ks.  Among  the  trees  not  planted  by  Mr.  Springall, 
may  be  noticed  a  magnificent  plane,  100  ft.  faighy  with 
branches  extending  far  on  every  side,  and  sweeping  the 
ground;  a  tulip  tree,  70ft.  high,  and  some  noble  elms.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  every 
description  of  plant  introduced  in  the  flower-beds ;  and  we 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Springall  of  the  cause ;  viz.,  that  he 
takes  out  the  soil  every  year  to  the  depth  of  2  ft  or  3  ft.,  and 
renews  it  entirelj;^  He  does  not  introduce  a  single  bed,  or 
even  a  single  plant,  however  common  may  be  the  k-ind,  with- 
out this  precaution.  On  observing  the  flower**stems  and 
rematning  flowers  of  Gladiolus  byzantinus  very  strong,  Mr. 
Springall  stated  that  he  never  puts  dang  in  his  compost  tor 
these  plants,  but -only  uses  yellow  loam  with  a  little  sand.  The 
diflerent  dwarf  blue-<k>wered  lobelias,  such  as  L.  unidentslta, 
tellidifiBlia,  CTiniiides,  ^c,  grow  here  so  much  larger  than  we 
have  seen  them  any  where  els^  4hat  they  appeared  like 
distinct  varieties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  different 
verbenas  and  of  most  of  the  other  usual  lawn  plants. 
The  masses  of  blossom  shown  by  single  pelargoniums  were 
remarkably  fine ;  some  of  them  were  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  6  ft.  high,  forming  a  complete  cone  of  scarlet 
flowers.  These  plants  continue  in  bloom  all  the  summer, 
a  particular  variety  being  used  for  that  purpose,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  following  ingenious  manner :  —  It  is  well  known 
<to  gardeners  that  variegated*leaved  pelargoniums  flower  more 
freely,  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  any  of  the 
varieties  which  are  not  variegated ;  but  then  these  variegated 
plants  never  grow  large,  or  produce  strong  wood  and  vigor- 
ous leaves.  To  obtain  strong  wood  and  luxuriant  foliage, 
as  well  as  a  continuance  of  bloom  all  the  season,  Mr.  Springall 
chose  a  cutting  from  a  variegated  plant  which  had  run,  or 
returned  to  its  original  green ;  and  from  this  cutting  he  pro-> 
pagated  the  plants  which  he  trains  as  cones.  We  may  observe, 
that  here,  as  at  Dropmore,  the  walks  were  brimful  of  gravel, 
and  the  grass  edgings  clipped,  and  not  pared,  which,  as  we 
have  often  before  said,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
details  of  walks,  though  we  cannot  get  it  attended  to  half 
so  much  as  we  could  wish.  Mr.  Springall  is  enthusiasti* 
cally  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  is  in  his  garden,  as  he 
informed  us,  irom  four  o'clock  in  the  moniing  till  it  is  dark  at 
night.  His  master  never  interferes  with  his  management, 
and  this  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  case,  when  the  garden 
is  so  well  conducted  as  it  is  here.  Mr.  Springall  lives  in  a 
pretty  thatched  cottage  by  the  road  side,  with  an  octagon  fronts 
and  a  veranda  ornamented  by  creepers ;  he  has  also  a  very 
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neat  flower-garden  ia  front  Opposite  the  entrance  to  Tap- 
low  House  b  another  handsome  cottage,  with  a  beautiful 
flower-garden  in  front,  evidently  under  the  superintending 
care  of  Mr.  Springall ;  so  that  the  general  impression,  both 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  place^  is  that  of  comfort,  neatness, 
and  fine  flowers. 

WakerilFs  Nursery^  Maidenhead,  —  This  nursery  has  only 
been  lately  established ;  and  Mr.  Wakerill  is  taking  the  most 
effectual  means  of  insuring  success,  viz.,  that  of  procuring  all 
the  newest  hardy  plants  from  the  Epsom  and  other  nurseries 
about  London,  and  propagating  them  with  rapidity.  He 
has  a  Wistar/a  Consequana  in  the  corner  of  a  frame  con- 
taining hot  dung,  and  by  training  the  shoots,  as  they  grow, 
concentrically  round  the  frame,  placing  every  alternate  bud 
over  a  pot  of  earth,  he  raises  bidf  as  many  plants  as  he  has 
buds  in  cMie  summer*  We  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind 
more  cleveriy  done«  Last  year  Mr.  Wakerill  sold  50  plants 
to  the  trade,  from  this  two-light  hot-bed,  independently  of 
what  he  sold  to  his  private  customers,  and  kept.  He  is  pro- 
pagating mbes  sanguineum  with  equal  &cility,  frosoi  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood.  This  nursery  was  in  very  high  order^ 
and  altogether  we  were  exceedingly  gratified  with  it,  and  with 
the  €onv€rsation  of  Mr.  Wakerill. 

Tiere  are  ^aoo  Inns  at  Maidenhead  having  gardens,  one  by 
the  water  side,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  landscape 
garden,  and  the  other  at  the  Sun  Inn,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  town,  noticed  Vol.  TIL  p.  481.,  which  is  an  ornamental  or 
flower  garden,  in  the  Dropmore  manner.  It  is  in  as  high 
order  as  when  we  last  examined  it,  and  a  distinguishing  feature, 
on  entering  it,  is  an  acuminated  semiglobe,  like  the  Antheum 
at  Brighton,  of  pelargoniums,  the  base  planted  in  soil  raised 
to  a  certain  height  of  the  requisite  curve,  and  the  remainder 
in  poti  on  a  stage,  which  completes  the  figure. 

Park  Ptacey  MaUlandi  Esq.  —  We  walked  over  the 

whole  of  the  ruins,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent place,  in  company  with  the  excellent  and  very  intelli- 
gent gardener,  Mr.  White;  and  often  did  we  think  of  what  it 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  when  he 
went  over  it  with  its  then  proprietor,  General  Conway.  At 
that  time  between  forty  and  fifty  men  were  employed  in  keep- 
ing it  in  order,  and  now  there  are  only  three,  with  one  woman, 
kept  for  the  same  purpose.  To  expect  any  thing  like  high 
keeping,  therefore,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  though  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  much  Mr.  White  has  been  able  to  effect 
with  means  so  circumscribed.  We  cannot  help  deeply  re* 
gretting  that  such  a  place  is  not  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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It  is  grievous  to  see  General  Conwa/s  buildiags  all  going  to 
decay,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  driiidical  temple  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  where 
he  was  some  time  governor  5  and  the  rustic  bridge,  over  which 
the  public  road  is  carried,  and  under  which  there  is  a  vista 
to  the  Thames.  Near  the  house  are  some  magnificent  old 
trees,  particularly  a  cedar  planted  by  George  III.,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  stately  cedar  tree  in  England,  which  we 
doubt  not  may  be  the  case :  if  any  surpass  it,  it  must  be  some 
of  those  at  Whitton.  The  soil  in  most  parts  of  these  grounds 
is  a  strong  clay,  very  hard  and  dry  in  summer ;  and  yet  on 
this  numerous  rows  of  spruce  fir  treee  have  recently  been 
planted,  a  tree  which  prefers  soft  soil  in  a  low  moist  situation. 
In  consequence  of  this,  these  trees,  though  not  more  than 
left,  high,  are  covered  with  cones.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
tree  for  which  the  soil  and  situation  are  so  ill  adapted.  The 
Thames,  as  seen  from  the  Druid's  temple,  contains  an  island, 
which,  with  the  banks  and  the  general  outline  of  both  the 
island  and  the  river,  might  afford  an  excellent  lesson  to  land- 
scape-gardeners in  imitating  tame  rivers  in  level  parks.  Park 
Place  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  lavender  plantations, 
which  occupy  between  40  and  50  acres.  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  which  are  slipped  off  and  prepared  by  women 
in  the  autumn,  and  bedded  in,  in  rows,  in  any  spare  piece 
of  garden  ground,  where  they  remain  for  two  years.  The 
ground  into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted  being  prepared 
bv  shallow  trenching,  or  double  ploughing,  the  ptents  are 
placed  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  at  ^ft.  distance  in  the  rows. 
For  three  or  four  years  a  row  of  turnips  or  potatoes  is  grown 
between  the  rows  of  lavender;  after  which  period,  or  about 
the  time  that  the  lavender  plants  in  the  row  touch  each  other, 
half  of  them  are  removed,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  plants 
4  ft.  apart  every  way.  All  the  culture  which  is  required  after^ 
wards,  is  keeping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the 
plants  touch  each  other ;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain 
from  15  to  20  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil : 
they  are  then  taken  up,  and  the  ground  cropped  for  two  or 
three  years  with  turnips  and  other  field  crops ;  after  which  the 
lavender  plantation  is  renewed.  The  flowers  are  obliged  to 
be  either  sold  to  a  regular  licensed  distiller,  or  distilled  on  the 
premises,  on  account  of  the  excise  laws.  The  oil  from  the 
plantation  here  is  smd  to  be  of  the  best  quality ;  doubtless, 
from  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  soiL 

The  present  proprietoi*  of  Park  Place  has  built  a  very 
handsome  boat-house  on  the  river  side,  and  has  finished  and 

furnished  it  interiorly  with  Elizabethan  and  Dutch  fittings  up 
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and  fnmiture ;  the  whole  is  in  consisteiit  taste.  Mrs.  Mait- 
land  has  also  built  a  school,  in  which  a  number  of  ehildreir 
are  gratuitously  educated;  a  practice  bighlj  to  be  commended, 
so  long  as  a  national  system  of  education  is  withheld*  Mr. 
Maitland  has  also  built  two  new  lodges,  and  made  a  new 
approach.  The  lodges,  as  well  as  the  beat-house,  are  by  a 
local  carpenter ;  and  though  the  former  want  tihe  boldness  and 
freedom  which  indicate  a  master  artist,  they  do  cretiit  to  hisf 
taste.  Their  style  is  original,  bordering  on  the  Elizabethan^ 
and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  consistent. 

The  temporary  fence  along  one  of  the  approaches  is  formed 
of  posts  and  one  top  rail,  both  being  young  larch  fir  trees 
with  the  bark  and  about  2  ft.  of  the  branches  left  on :  thu» 
presenting  a  most  formidable  chevat-de-Jirist^  which  must  be  of 
consideraole  durability.  On  the  public  road  side,  a  bank, 
between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  which  had  been  sloped  to  an 
angle  of  4-5%  is  now  formed  into  a  more  acute  angk,  it  being 
found  that  heavy  rains  wash  down  the  new  earth  much  less 
when  a  bank  is  very  steep.  The  cause  evidently  is,  that  less  rain 
falls  upon  it  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Reduce  the 
face  of  the  bank  to  a  perpendicular,  if  practicable,  and  no  rain 
at  all  w^ould  fall  on  it. 

Lavender  Cottage^  ■  Graham^  Esq.^  is  finely  situated  on 

a  knoll,  backed  by  the  woods  of  Park  Place,  and  having  the 
Thames  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  its  lawn, 
the  public  road  on  the  right,  and  the  lavender  plantation 
stretching  away  to  the  left  along  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills. 
In  General  Conway^s  time,  this  was  the  house  of  his  steward ; 
but  it  is  now  let  as  a  gentleman's  residence. 

The  Reading  Nursery,  Mr.  Myles  Priest.  —  Attgust  S^ 
This  nursery  was  established  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Connings,  whose  executors  sold  the  stock  and  good- will 
to  Mr.  Priest.  This  gentleman  was  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  at  Norwich,  but  being  enthusiastically  fond 
of  gardening,  he  has  relinquished  the  legal  profession  for  the 
nursery  business;  and,  having  begun  with  a  good  capital 
and  the  greatest  ardour,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  in  a 
short  time,  render  this  one  of  the  first  of  provincial  nurseries^ 
The  extent,  at  present,  appears  to  be  nine  or  ten  acres,  most 
beautifully  situated,  on  a  bank  gently  sloping  to  the  south, 
about  a  mile  from  the  seed  shop,  which  is  in  the  market- 
place of  Reading.  For  some  years  past,  this  nursery  had 
been  neglected  ;  but  Mr.  Priest  is  procuring  all  the  new  and 
beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
increasing  them  through  the  assistance  of  two  excellent  pro- 
pagators from  the  nurseries  of  Colvill  and  of  Lee.     There 
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are  two  or  three  small  green-houses  and  pits»  and  more  will 
be  erected.  Down  the  centre  of  the  ground^  there  is  a  rustic 
arcade  over  a  walk,  planted  with  creepers,  two  of  a  sort,  one 
opposite  the  other,  which  has  a  most  beautiful  effect  as  a 
whole ;  and  when  walked  through,  shows  in  detail  the  cha- 
racter of  each  creeper,  so  as  to  enable  intending  purchasers 
to  make  a  choice  from  personal  inspection.  Borders  are  to 
be  formed  along  the  principal  walks,  to  display  the  jfinest 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  including 
standf»*d  roses;  all  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  en- 
abling the  public  to  choose  for  themselves.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  the  notice  of  Mr.  Priest's  Schizanthus  (p.  ^65.) :  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  flowers  on  the 
decaying  plant,  which  has  produced  several  seeds.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  variety.  The 
drawing  sent  us  was  a  very  accurate  representation.  Mr. 
Priest  has  promised  to  send  us  a  communication  on  a  ilori-* 
cultural  impostor  who  has  visited  him,  and  another  on  the 
subject  of  the  fly  in  turnips. 

The  Market  of  Reading  is  well  supplied  with  the  com- 
moner vegetables  and  fruits,  and  particularly  with  apples  and 
cherries.  The  latter  fruit  this  year  is  very  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  cherry  market  is  held  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  last  market-day,  the  7th  ihst., 
the  price  was  Is,  6d.  per  score  pounds.  The  last  cherry  market 
for  the  season  will  be  held  on  Saturday.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
cherry-growers  have  not  learned  the  art  of  making  kirsch^- 
wasser.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  179.,  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  182.)  Flowers, 
both  cut  and  in  pots,  are  brought  to  market  on  Saturdays,  both 
from  market-gardens  and  private  gardens.  Great  quantities 
of  green-house  plants  in  pots  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market-place,  from  the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen,  and 
also  hawked  round  the  town  in  carts.  Mr.  Priest  mentioned 
to  us  one  gentleman  who  sold,  in  one  summer,  as  many  as 
950  pots  of  pelargoniums  in  this  way.  Onion  seed  is  exposed 
in  the  market  for  sale  at  a  certain  season,  and  this  year  pro^^ 
mises  an  abundant  crop. 

The  Garden  of  the  Reading  Gaol  well  deserves  notice  in  a 
work,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  promote  a  taste  for  this 
art.  It  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  small ;  but  the  governor  has 
a  taste  not  only  for  gardening,  but  for  natural  history.  He 
has,  on  his  lawn  or  grass  plot,  a  beautiful  piece  of  rockwork, 
composed  of  flints  and  fragments  of  mural  antiquities.  He 
has,  also,  a  variety  of  plants  of  the  choicest  kinds,  such  as 
Wist^rm,  double  furze,  Rtbes  several  species,  Petunia  pboe- 
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nicea,  and  numerous  peWgoniums,  the  whole  mixed  with 
fruit  trees.  There  are  several  little  green-houses»  pits,  and 
frames,  well  stocked  with  rarities.  The  whole  was  in  the 
most  exquisite  order  and  keeping.  Every  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  high  brick  walls  of  the  gaol  for  training  vines 
and  fruit  trees*  The  governor  had  also  a  collection  of  fancy 
rabbits,  a  beautiful  cockatoo,  &c*  The  prisoners  were  wa- 
tering the  plants ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  neatness 
of  the  whole  from  the  abundance  of  hands  at  the  command 
of  the  master.  On  looking  through  the  prison  we  felt,  as 
we  did  at  Aylesbury,  in  1831,  the  deepest  regret  at  seeing 
so  many  persons  imprisoned  for  mere  trifles,  without  any 
reference  to  their  reformation;  which  imprisonment,  as 
the  gaoler  himself  remarked,  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  worse.  Great  are  the  reforms  that  are  wanting 
in  this  department  of  national  police ;  and  much  remains  to 
be  imitated  from  the  French  and  American  practices.  How 
this  is  to  be  effected  in  a  country  divided  into  what  may  be 
called  castes,  and  where  a  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes  in 
any  that  are  above  them  is  sure  to  involve  obloquy,  is  what 
we  cannot  foresee.  Providence,  however,  wisely  orders  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  everything  is  advancing,  howeveir 
slowly.  After  all  that  has  been  done  in  America,  however, 
in  the  way  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  now  found  that  preven  ion, 
by  early  education,  is  the  only  effectual  check  to  crime,  next 
to  that  of  abundant  employment.  (See  BxxilmcVs  &feech  on 
National  Education^  p.  7.) 

White  Knights,  CholmeUy,  £5y.-r- This  place  1ms 

lately  been  recovered  by  the  family  of  the  original  possessors, 
after  an  occupation,,  for  seventy  years,  on  an  imperfect  title, 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerill.. 
Mr*  Jones,  who  planted  the  place,  and  who  remained  here 
from  the  time  we  fii*st  saw.it,  in  1804,  to  1830,  is  gone  to  be 
gardener  to  the  duke  at  Blenheim;  and  the  present  gar* 
dener  is  Mr.  Ward,  from  Downton  Castle.  We  first  went 
over  the  house-gai'den ;  the  alterations  made  in  which  are,  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  hot-houses,  particularly  the  exotic 
aquariums ;  the  turfing  of  a  number  of  the  groups  of  flowers, 
leaving  only  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  were  in  them ;  and  the 
removal  of  all  the  plants  in  pots.  All  these,  the  hot^houses, 
and  all  the  removable  articles  in  the  grounds,  were  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee.  Sir  Charles  Cock* 
erill,  who  had  advanced  85,000/.  to  the  duke  upon  the  estate. 
The  walks  remain  as  they  were,  as  do  a  few  of  tlie  flower- 
beds which  are  left  unturfed,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds  in 
the  botanic  garden.     The  interest  excited  by  the  garden. 
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notwithstanding  all  these  changes^  is  still  almost  as  great  as 
ever ;  because  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  at  all 
times  the  only  objects  of  permanent  value,  still  remain. 
We  have  not  time  to  particularise  these  in  detail ;  the  list, 
even  in  this  garden,  would  be  too  long;  but,  were  we  to 
include,  at  the  same  time,  the  garden  in  ^^  the  wood,"  and  to 
note  the  number  and  dimensions  of  each  fine  plant,  it  would 
fill  a  magazine.  It  must  be  recdiected,  that  almost  all  of  these 
plants  were  planted  during  the  latter  ten  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present,  when  the  prices 
of  many  articles  now  to  be  purchased  for  ^.  or  Ss.  were 
5,  10,  15,  and  20  guineas  each.  The  greater  number  of 
these  costly  plants  were  furnished  from  the  Hammersmith 
nursery;  and,  in  1804,  the  late  Mr.  Lee  infotmed  us,  that 
the  Marquess  of  Blandford's  bill  with  him  exceeded  15,000/. ! 
Before  we  proceed  to  ^'  the  wood,"  we  shall  notice  a  few  of 
the  trees  in  the  house-garden.  There  is  a  group  of  varie- 
gated trees,  in  which  one  of  the  varieties  of  variegated  oak  is 
remarkably  fine,  presenting,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
a  tree  of  fining  silver.  It  deserves  to  be  extensively  pro- 
pagated as  an  ornamental  plant;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  both  of  Mr.  Priest  and  Mr.* 
Wakerill,  not  forgetting  Mr.  Donald.  Cl^thra  paniculata, 
now  coming  into  fiower,  has  attained,  in  some  places,  the 
height  of  15ft.  Cunninghams,  10ft.  high,  has  stood  with- 
out the  slightest  protection,  for  fifteen  years.  Six  trees  of 
Ailantus  glandul6sa  flower  every  year,  producing  only  male 
blossoms.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  Z/aurus  Sdssq/ras  and 
Zr.  BenzozHj  and  of  N^ssa  aquatica.  A  standard  Photinia 
serrulslta  is  15fi;.  high,  the  branches  extendmgover  a  circle  of 
15  ft.  in  diameter.  When  we  first  saw  this  plant,  in  1804*^ 
and  also,  we  believe,  in  1818,  it  was  covered  with  a  glass 
case ;  but  it  has  now  received  no  protection  for  many  years. 
Cratie^'gus  5alicif51ia  is  large,  and  is  assuming  a  very  remark- 
able cedar*like  character,  ^rbntus  ^ndr^chne  is  10ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  England.  The 
separate  specimens  of  azaleas,  on  the  lawn,  are  remarkably 
fine ;  and  many  of  them  are  above  6  ft.  high,  forming  hills  of 
blossom  in  May  and  June.  The  banks  of  rhododendrons 
are  higher  than  the  boundary  wall.  The  compartments  of 
the  garden  are,  in  some  places,  fornied  into  panels,  sunk 
about  18  in.  deeper  than  the  surrounding  walks;  this  has 
an  exceedingly  good  effect,  by  giving  a  terraced  and  elevated 
character  to  the  walks,  and  to  the  spectator  a  more  command- 
ing view  of  the  beds  in  the  panel.  In  all  formal  fiower- 
gardens,  bordered  by  right  lines,  where  turf  edgings,  or 
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edgings  of  stone,  are  employed,  great  eiFect  is  produced  by 
attending  to  tbis  style  of  disposition.  Flower-beds,  in  such  a 
garden,  should  be  always  below  the  level  of  the  walks,  or 
else  considerably  above  thetn  on  a  raised  panel.  To  have 
them  on  a  level  with  the  walks  is  too  simple  for  a  style 
avowedly  artificial.  The  exterior  end  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses is  covered  with  masses  of  the  Calfimpelis  scsibra  and 
Maurandya  Barclay  ana,  splendidly  in  flower ;  the  orange  of 
the  one  forming  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  purple  of  the 
other.  In  the  conservatory  are  two  magnolias,  each  10  fL 
high,  gracilis  and  purpurea,  by  some  alleged  to  be  the  same ; 
but  they  are  here  decidedly  distinct,  even  in  wood  and  foliage, 
while  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  gracilis  turn  back,  and  those 
of  purpurea  are  cup*shaped,  or  rather  turn  inwards.  In  the 
same  conservatory  there  is  also  a  Magnolt a  conspicua ;  these 
three  species  having  been  considered  greeiHhoose  plants  at 
the  time  tbis  house  was  planted.  The  M.  conspicua  has 
borne  seeds,  from  which  Mr.  Ward  has  raised  fifteen  plants, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  first  that  have  been  raised 
from  seeds  ripened  in  England.  Acacia  elegans  is  large, 
and  very  handsome.  The  wall  covered  with  Magn61/a  gran- 
difl6ra  is  magnificent  and  unique.  Mr.  Ward  has  very  judi- 
ciously layered  a  number  of  the  shoots  at  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  any  risk  of  its  becoming  naked  there ;  and  we  should 
recommend  removing  the  projecting  trellis  at  the  top,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  (but 
which  experience  proves  to  be  altogether  unnecessary),  height- 
ening the  wall  instead  of  it,  and  training  the  trees  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  higher.  To  push  the  practice  of  training  magno- 
lias against  a  wall  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  ought  either  to  be  made  zigzag  or  wavy,  by  which  means 
a  very  thin  wall  may  be  carried  to  any  height  with  perfect 
security  ;  or  a  round  tower  might  be  built,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  trees  planted  outside,  and  Uie  tower  heightened 
as  they  grew. 

Proceeding  to  "  the  wood,"  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
very  handsome  narrow  avenue  of  elms  which  forms  pait  of 
the  approach  from  Reading,  and  which  has  more  the  pro- 
portions of  the  centre  aile  of  a  cathedral  than  many  which 
we  have  seen.  Avenues  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which  are 
open,  as  at  Hampton  'Court  and  Windsor ;  and  those  which 
are  covered,  as  at  White  Knights,  Strathfieldsaye,  Christ 
Church  College  in  Oxford,  and  Littlecot  Park.  Comparing 
the  four  latter,  we  should  say  that  the  avenues  at  White 
Knights  and  Litdecot  Park  are  decidedly  the  most  elegant ; 
that  at  Strathfieldsaye  is  grand ;  and  that  at  Oxford,  though 
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now  in  a  state  of  decay,  would,  from  its  commanding  height,  be 
sublime,  if  it  were  of  greater  length.  "  The  wood  "  at  White 
Knights  is  entered  through  a  gate  flanked  by  large  rough 
blocks  of  stone,  brought  from  Marlborough  Dowiirs ;  but  set 
up,  as  a  child  might  be  supposed  to  have  done,  before  the 
wicket  of  its  baby  garden,  instead  of  being  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  some  kind  of  artificial  or  architectural  character. 
Two  walks  proceed  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the 
left;  the  stranger  being  introduced  by  the  one,  and  returning 
by  the  other.  We  shall  not  now  enumerate  the  objects  as  they 
are  seen  in  succession,  as  we  intend  to  do  that  in  a  review 
(which  we  have  had  prepared  for  some  years)  of  Hofland's 
White  Knights*  Tulip  trees  and  magnolias  of  large  size  first 
meet  the  eye,  mixed  with  the  oaks,  hazels,  and  beeches 
of  the  aboriginal  wood.  The  acacias  in  this  wood  have  been 
attacked  two  years  in  succession  by  a  black  aphis  which 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  several  are  totally  dead ;  the  remainder  being  nearly 
bare,  and  so  sickly  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their 
dying  next  year.  Periodical  visitations  of  this  kind  by  insects, 
like  periodical  visitations  of  diseases  among  animals,  are  not 
yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and  hence  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  prevent  them.  The  catalpa  evidently 
does  not  thrive  on  a  wet  subsoil;  for  here  most  of  those  along 
the  catalpa  walk  are  dead,  and  the  rest  are  dying.  We  have 
observed  the  same  thing  with  the  catalpa  in  several  other 
places.  The  specimens  of  Pinus  Pallasea/ia  are  very  fine,  and 
vary  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  said  that  only  about 
sixty  or  seventy  plants  were  imported,  and  that  the  marquess 
purchased  the  whole  of  them,  and  planted  them  in  these 
woods.  There  are  a  great  many  fine  specimens  of  Cratae^'gus 
tanacetifolia  both  in  this  wood  and  in  the  open  park  f  they 
come  into  flower  when  the  blossom  of  the  common  hawthorn 
begins  to  fade ;  and  in  autumn  the  trees  are  covered  with  large 
and  beautiful  yellow  haws.  The  C.  odoratissima  greatly 
resembles  the  C  tanacetifblia  in  leaf  and  mode  of  growth, 
and  it  flowers  at  exactly  the  same  time ;  but  its  berries,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  C.  tanacetifblia,  are  of  a  fine  coral 
colour.  C  Ar6nia  bears  large  yellow  haws,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  of  the  genus.  All  these  species  of  Oatse^gusj 
as  well  as  many  others,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  every  park  and 
shrubbery.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of  Magn6ha  py- 
ramidslta,  a  tree  seldom  found  in  the  nurseries,  and  rare,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  even  in  America.  (Xrnus  fl6rida 
was  large  and  very  handsome,  as  were  both  species  of  the  stuar* 
tias,  which  were  finely  covered  with  flowers.     A  handsome  tree 
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ofjP^rus  Pollverio,  SO  ft.  high,  was  in  fruit.  There  were  nn- 
merous  large  virgilias,  and  magnolias  of  almost  evenr  species 
and  variety.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Qaercas  fas- 
tigi&ta,  a  tree  said  to  be  much  more  common  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  llie  fountain  (see  fig.  68.  p.  215.)  is  in 
good  repair ;  out,  though  handsome  in  itself,  it  certainly  appears 
misplaced  in  a  natural  valley.  The  long  arcades  are  in  a  state 
of  decay,  but  the  covered  seats  and  rustic  summer-houses  are 
in  tolerable  preservation,  notwithstanding  the  tearing  down  of 
the  shelves  and  other  movable  parts  of  the  latter,  which  were 
sold  by  auction.  Even  the  houses  themselves  were  lotted, 
and  put  in  the  catalogue  for  sale;  but  they  were  claimed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cholmeley,  as  belonging  to  the  ground.  The 
river  in  the  park  is  now  so  completely  covered  with  Vvis  Pseud- 
^'corusi  5parganium,  and  yjlisma  Plantago,  that  the  water  is 
invisible ;  and,  if  left  to  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
a  very  few  years  it  will  become  marshy  ground.  White  Knights 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  gardening  world  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  laid  out  as  Kferme  omee^  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Whately,  Shenstone,  Pope,  and  all 
the  amateurs  of  landscape-gardening  of  the  time;  but  its 
beauties  as  a  ferme  omie  were  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  .those  created  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford,  ^*  r^ard- 
less,"  as  the  auctioneers  say,  ^*  of  expense. "  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  Cholmeley  to  sell  this  estate; 
and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that,  if  he  does  so,  it  may 
fail  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  keep  it  up  pro- 
perly. We  do  not  care  for  having  the  hot-houses  restored, 
nor  are  we  exceedingly  anxious  that  herbaceous  plants  or 
flowers  of  ftny  kind  should  be  continued  in  the  house-garden, 
for  that  is  already  sufficiently  crowded  with  trees  and  shrubs: 
what  we  chiefly  desire  is,  to  see  all  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
preserved,  and  new  species  added  to  them  as  they  are  intro- 
duced. We  would  remove  all  the  common  articles  and  du- 
plicates from  the  house-garden,  and  all  those  whidi  are  too 
much  crowded  in  ^^  tlie  wood,"  and  plant  them  in  the  park, 
and  we  would  restore  ^^  the  wood "  to  its  former  state,  and 
make  a  herbaceous  ground  there,  with  groups  on  the  turf, 
according  to  the  natural  system.  Were  the  town  of  Readmg 
sufficiently  rich,  it  would  do  them  honour  to  purchase  this 
park,  and  arrange  it  as  a  public  garden,  in  which  they  might 
be  joined  by  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  privi- 
lege  of  visiting  it  being  common  to  all«  By  having  no  hot- 
houses, frames,  or  pits,  except  such  as  were  necessary  to 
protect  and  prepare  flowers  for  turning  out  into  beds  in 
spring,  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  would  not  be  much 
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greater  than  what  would  be  produced  by  the  rent  of  the  house 
and  pasture  land,  and  the  sums  which  would  be  received  from 
visiting  parties  coming  from  a  distance.  If  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  estate,  which  includes  above  1300  acres,  cost 
90,000/.,  a  thousand  acres  might,  perhaps,  be  sold  off  in 
small  lots,  so  as  to  leave  the  300  acres  as  profit :  in  that  case, 
the  rent  would  be  easy. 

In  one  of  the  Chwxhyards  at  Reading  we  observed  very 
handsome  and  economical  tombs.  A  space  10  ft.  or  12  ft  deep 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  so  as  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  size  of  a 
large  coffin.  This  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
finished  with  a  corniced  coping  one  foot  high  of  hewn  stone. 
On  this  coping  is  placed  a  cover  of  one  block  of  stone,  with 
mouldings  worked  on  it,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
top  of  a  sarcophagus*  This  cover  is  put  on  with  mortar,  so  as 
to  be  air-tight,  and  is  removed  when  interments  are  to  take 
place.  In  this  way,  a  &mily  vault  of  almost  indefinite  capacity 
occupies  very  small  space:  but  we  do  not  recommend  it;  as 
the  idea  of  piling  one  coffin  on  another  is  ofTensive,  and  every 
time  the  cover  is  removed  there  must  be  danger  from  pesti- 
lential effluvia.  There  is  no  mode  of  burial,  in  our  eyes,  equal 
to  that  of  single  graves  in  an  open  cemetery,  field,  or  wood. 

At^*  7.  In  proceeding  alon^  the  Newbury  road  to  Engle- 
field  House,  we  observed,  on  the  left,  the  circular  reservoir  of 
cast  iron,  which  supplies  great  part  of  the  town  of  Reading 
with  water.  It  is  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  12  ft. 
high  (we  speak  from  a  casual  view),  and  is  placed  on  a  base  of 
brickwork  about  3  ft,  high.  If  the  latter  had  been  higher  and 
more  architectural,  and  if  the  upper  part  of  the  cast-iron  rim 
had  been  also  architectural,  and  the  surrounding  fences  re- 
moved, so  as  to  leave  this  structure  in  an  open  area,  it  would 
have  formed  a  noble  public  ornament. 

Coley  Park,  the  Seat  ofB.  Monk,  Esq.,  has  a  promising  en- 
trance ;  and,  though  the  grounds  are  flat,  the  place  looks  well 
from  the  road. 

Prospect  Hill,  — -  Stephens,  Esq.,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  backed  and  flanked  by  rising  woods.  AH  that 
it  requires  is  that  finishing  to  the  lawn  which  can  be  only 
given  by  the  exercise  of  ornamental  gardening :  that  is,  the 
judicious  disposal  of  groups  and  baskets  of  flowers,  and  vases 
and  other  architectural  ornaments.  A  terrace,  as  a  basement 
to  the  house,  would  also  be  a  great  improvement.  Some 
young  plantations  by  the  road  side  are  judiciously  thinned,  so 
as  to  allow  the  trees  to  be  clothed  with  branches  from  the 
ground  upwards ;  a  circumstance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  this  country.     A  narrow  belt  becomes  thus  pro- 
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ductive  of  great  variety  of  form  and  outline,  and  is  a  more 
effective  scene  than  if  it  were  broader,  and  the  trees  standing 
closer  together. 

Calcot  Housej  Mrs*  BemU  is  a  massive  brick  building,  with 
a  finely  undulated  park,  varied  with  noble  trees.  The  bouse 
is  large ;  and  though  faulty  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  yet,  as 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  turf,  it  has  a 
grand  effect. 

A  new  Church  has  been  erected  at  Theale^  the  body  of  which 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  tower,  and  all  the  turrets,  and  termi- 
nations to  the  buttresses,  are  too  short ;  they  want  that  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  style  which  in  all  arts  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  master,  —of  the  mind  which  has  perfect  confidence  in 
what  it  is  doing. 

Englefield  House^  S.  P.  Benson  de  Beawooir,  Esq*^  Is  most 
nobly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  covered  with 
fine  old  wood.  From  the  road  the  house  (which  is  a  building 
extended  in  length,  with  a  tower-like  projection  at  each  end) 
is  seen  rising  through  the  wood.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the 
way  of  pleasure-ground  around  it,  but  there  is  a  most  excel- 
lent kitchen-garden,  managed  by  one  of  the  best  cultivators  in 
England,  Mr.  Greenshields,  author  of  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
pine-apple,  in  the  Hortictdtural  Transactions^  quoted  in  our 
Enct/c,  of  Gard,^  and  also  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  426.). 
Adjoining  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  flower-garden,  with  a 
conservatory,  and  a  plant  stove.  The  wall  trees  and  other 
particulars  respecting  this  place  have  been  noticed  by  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Saunders.  (Vol.  VL  p.  655.)  The  trans- 
planted trees,  which  he  there  speaks  of,  are,  however,  plums 
against  a  wall,  and  not  standard  pears.  The  garden  has  been 
lately  enlarged,  and  some  new  walls  have  been  built:  in  one 
direction,  where  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  garden  still 
farther,  Mr.  Greenshields  has  put  up  a  wavy  4-in.  wall,  10  ft. 
high,  which  forms  a  very  good  fruit  wall  in  the  meantime,  and 
can  be  removed  at  very  little  expense.  This  wall  has  no 
piers,  and  the  coping  is  of  semi-oval  bricks  (see  Enci/u  ofGard., 
§  1567.  2d  edition).  Mr.  Greenshields  grows  the  winter 
Auchan  pear  here  to  very  great  perfection,  and  has  now  some 
trees  trained  in  the  en  quenouille  manner,  but  more  systemati- 
cally, and,  indeed,  more  in  the  balloon  manner,  which  have 
good  crops.  He  intends  to  have  balloons  rising  one  out  of 
another,,  each  smaller  than  tliat  below,  so  that  the  tree,  when 
finished,  will  appear  like  a  tapering  column  of  pears,  stuck 
into  one  another  with  the  broad  ends  uppermost.  The  object 
is  to  gain  room  for  kitchen  crops,  and  to  produce  something 
new  and  varied  in  appearance.     Much  of  his  success,  in  our 
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opinion,  will  depend  on  bis  beings  able  to  dispense  with  the  ase 
of  the  knife,  and  to  substitute  disbudding.  The  great  ad- 
▼aatage  of  this  operation  is,  that  it  adjusts  the  strength  of  the 
roots  to  the  required  top  or  branches ;  whereas,  when  shoots 
are  left  on  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  off  with  a 
knife,  they  have  already  done  mischief,  by  over-strengthening 
the  root  There  is  no  man  whom  we  know,  who  understands 
this  subject  so  well  as  Mr.  Main ;  and  we  would  very  strongly 
recommend  his  little  work  on  vegetable  physiolc^  to  every 
young  gardener.  We  shall  be  disappointed,  if,  when  the 
doctrine  of  disbudding  comes  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  it 
does  not  efiPect  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of 
managing  every  description  of  fruit  tree  which  requires  to  be 
trained  in  any  particular  form,  or  kept  within  any  particular 
dimensions  less  than  what  are  natural  to  it.  The  Kerry  pippin 
is  a  favourite  apple  here,  and  the  standards  of  it  are  laden  with 
fruit  quite  down  to  the  ground.  All  the  kitchen  crops  are 
cultivated  in  drills  ;  even  to  lettuces  and  radishes.  We  saw 
remarkably  fine  Italian  celery,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Green- 
shields  considers  so  much  superior,  both  in  flavour  and 
crispness,  to  all  others,  that  he  does  not  cultivate  any  of  them. 
He  has  sent  a  quantity  of  the  seed  to  Mr.  M^Arthur,  of  the 
Connaught  Square  nursery,  through  whom  we  hope  it  will  be 
distributed  all  over  the  country.  The  pine-apples  here  appear 
to  be  of  a  particular  variety  of  queen,  which  is  very  prolific 
in  suckers,  every  plant  having  four  or  five,  and  some  more. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Greenshields's  mode  of  growing 
pines  is,  that  of  planting  them  deep  in  the  pot.  We  never 
saw  pines  looking  better,  or  a  finer  show  of  fruit  In  the 
flower-garden,  conservatory,  and  stoves  there  was  much  to  re- 
mark, but  we  were  so  "  taken"  with  Mr.  Greenshields,  whom 
we  found  to  be  born  in  the  parish  adjoining  that  which  was  our 
own  birthplace,  that  we  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
what  was  before  us.  We  recollect,  however,  the  impression 
made  on  us  by  the  good  tone  of  colour  (that  of  Bath  stone) 
of  the  hot-houses,  from  which  a  hint  might  be  taken  at  Drop« 
more  and  other  places ;  the  good  effects  of  enclosing  the  fliies 
in  stone  cases,  so  as  to  regulate  the  admission  of  heated  air ; 
a  remarkably  fine  Pergularia ;  a  variety  of  capsicum,  the  true 
Indian,  very  desirable  for  pickling,  and  which  Mr.  Green- 
shields  thinks  ought  to  be  extensively  cultivated ;  numerous 
plants  of  ginger,  here  grown  in  large  quantities  for  preserv- 
ing»  Cycas  revoliita  in  remarkably  large  fine  deep  green 
foliage,  which  is  chiefly  produced  by  cutting  over  the  old 
leaves  in  February,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  new  ones 
begin  to  appear ;  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Lagerstroe^mm 
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indica,  with  thirty  trusses  of  flowers  all  expanded,  one  of 
them  1  ft.  long  and  6  in.  in  diameter ;  Angelonia  salicifi^ia, 
here  a  faYOurite ;  Bmgm^nsia  arborea,  finely  in  flower ;  Tac- 
soma  pedmieuUlrisy  on  an  open  wall,  very  vigorous,  but  not  yet 
in  flower ;  large  whifee  fig  trees  against  a  wall  in  the  flower- 
garden,  which  were  not  pruned  till  midsummer,  as  an  experi- 
m^it,  to  see  whether  it  would  check  their  growth ;  several 
pieces  of  rockwork,  and  one  ridge  of  raised  ground  with 
common  heath  as  undergrowth,  aud  rhododendrons  as  bushes ; 
a  number  of  the  more  rare  pines ;  such  as  C^drus  Deoddra^ 
Pinus  Sabiniiiita,  ponder6sa,  /axif&lia,  and  DouglasfV,  &c. ;  the 
last,  both  here  and  at  Dropmore,  makes  two  shoots  every 
season,  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  spruce,  or  more  so, 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resinous  timber 
trees.  Gaillardm  aristata  is  here  difficult  to  keep  through  the 
winter,  as  are  some  of  the  new  calceolarias.  The  scarlet  thistle 
(Erythrolse^na  conspicua)  ripens  its  seeds  by  being  sown  in 
the  autumn,  either  in  the  open  air  and  sheltered,  or  under  a 
cold  frame.  Myrtles  against  the  walls  have  stood  out  many 
years,  and  have  ripened  their  berries,  from  which  young  plants 
have  been  raised.  Thunb^rgta  al^ta  is  sown  in  February,  as  an 
annual,  for  beds  and  borders.  The  georginas,  instead  of  being 
tied  to  stakes,  are  p^;ged  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  bed  with  a  mass  of  flowers,  a  practice  which  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Datura  Mitel,  a  very 
distinct  species,  which,  with  Z>.  ceratocaiilon  and  Mart^m 
pfoboscidea,  forms  a  singular  ornament  to  the  flower-garden. 
The  tall  red  stems  of  Phytolacca  dec&ndra  are  here,  at 
White  Knights,  at  Frogmore,  and  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Twickenham,  bold  and  imposing  ornaments,  and  their  beauty 
is  still  greater  when  in  fruit  than  when  in  flower.  Mr.  Green- 
shields  prefers  fire  beat  (55^)  to  dung  heat,  for  growing  mush- 
rooms ;  the  former,  he  thinks,  producing  too  much  moisture. 
In  crossing  the  country  to  Strathfieldsaye,  we  observed  a  re- 
markably large  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Sulhampstead ; 
and  a  long  broad  ditch,  completely  covered  with  Sagitt^ria 
sagitti£^lia ;  on  the  margin  of  which  was  abuodance  of  S^- 
phytum  ofiicinale.  We  passed  a  number  of  other  large  yew 
trees,  and  found  also  that  this  tree,  of  a  large  size,  was  abun- 
dant in  the  park  at  Strathfieldsaye.  At  Mortimer  Street,  the 
vicarage  house  has  a  very  beautiful  flower-garden  and  shrub- 
bery, with  a  piece  of  water,  the  beauty  of  which  may  be  fiiUy 
enjoyed  by  passengers  on  the  road.  The  grounds  consist  of 
two  banks  of  turf,  which  slope  down  to  the  pond,  and  the 
whole  is  considerably  below  the  eye  of  a  person  walking 
along  the  road.    It  would  be  easy  to  shut  it  out  by  a  hedge  of 
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the  ordinary  height,  but  we  commend  the  taste  and  good  feeling 
of  the  proprietor,  in  wishing  his  neighbours  and  the  public  to 
participate  in  his  enjoyments.  We  know  nothing  of  this  vicar, 
not  even  his  name ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  is  a  good 
man.  It  seems  to  us  that  evei*y  man,  in  ornamenting  bis 
house,  his  garden,  or  his  estate,  however  small  it  may  be, 
ought  to  consider  not  only  his  own  gratification,  but  the  orna- 
ment and  benefit  of  his  country.  He  ouffht  always  to  ask 
himself,  what  the  passers  by  will  think  of  what  he  is  doing. 
We  passed  some  plantations  of  firs  planted  in  straight  lines 
6  ft.  apart,  and  of  oaks  12 ft.  apart;  the  trees  in  both  cases 
20  ft.  high.  This  mode  of  planting  seems  to  be  common  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed,  it  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  plantations  can  be  sytematically  cultivated  and  managed 
with  a  view  to  profit.  At  Swallowfield  we  found  similar  planta- 
tions, but  in  a  younger  state,  and  with  four  rows  of  potatoes  cul- 
tivated with  the  plough  in  every  interval  between  the  trees.  In 
passing  along  this  cross  road,  the  turnings  and  intersections 
were  numerous,  and,  as  there  were  scarcely  any  houses,  if  we 
had  not  had  a  good  map,  we  could  hardly  have  found  our 
way.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  respecting  building  cottages 
along  the  main  roads,  instead  of  milestones ;  but  would  it  not  be 
of  more  use  to  build  cottages  at  the  intersections  of  all  roads  ? 
We  do  not,  however,  desire  this ;  for  so  great  are  the  advan- 
tages of  aggregation,  that,  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  society  is 
properly  eduaited,  they  will  seldom  be  content  to  live  otber-« 
wise  than  in  or  near  to  towns  and  villages. 

Shrathfieldsaye^  His  Grace  the  Didce  of  Wellington. -^^e 
entered  this  noble  park  by  an  avenue  a  mile  in  length  of  elms, 
of  a  broader-leaved  kind  than  the  common  English  elm,  and 
forming  a  tree  of  less  altitude.  The  surface  over  which  this 
avenue  passes  is  undulating,  which  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
first  impression ;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  increase  in  length  as  we 
advancealong,  the  sentiment  of  grandeur  is  recalled,and  by  pro- 
longation is  even  heightened.  We  expected  the  surface  of  the 
grounds  to  be  flat,  but  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  gentle 
hollow  running  through  them  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  park,  in  the  bottom  of  which  hollow  is  the  river  Loddon, 
widened,  and  otherwise  heightened  in  effect.  The  park  is  as 
well  wooded  as  could  be  desired,  with  trees  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  but  chiefly  with  old  oaks  and  elms.  The  avenue  of  elms 
terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where  the 
pleasure-ground  commences  on  the  left,  and  a  fdantation  con- 
tinues to  the  kitchen-garden  and  stable  ofiices  to  the  right* 
The  approach  road  is  still  continued  in  a  strairiit  line  between 

them,  till  it  terminates  in  a  circular  road  round  a  piece  of  turf 
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about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  entrance 
front  of  the  house ;  to  the  right,  and  also  in  front  of  the 
long  avenue,  are  straight  roads  forming  approaches  in  different 
directions.  We  met  Mr.  Cooper,  the  very  polite  and  well- 
informed  gardener,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  walked  round  them  and  the  kitchen-garden  with 
him,  leaving  the  place  afterwards  by  the  London  approach, 
which  branches  from  the  avenue  in  a  winding  direction  at  about 
two  thirds  of  its  length  from  the  house.  The  pleasure-ground 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  and  perfectly  flat ;  but  it  contains 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  cedars,  larches,  Weymouth  pines, 
spruce  firs,  and  other  foreign  trees,  including,  we  may  say,  most 
of  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  London  nurseries  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  last  centur}%  There  was,  in  particular,  the 
largest  hemlock  spruce,  we  believe,  in  England ;  we  guessed 
it  at  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height ;  the  trunk  at  the  base 
at  about  12  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  extent  of  the  branches 
at  between  15  and  16  yards.  The  trunk  divides  in  two  about 
the  height  of  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  tree  would  have  grown  higher.  It  stands  on  the 
centre  of  a  semi-oblate  spheroid  (a  flattened  dome),  and  under 
the  branches  are  a  great  number  of  seedlings.  Whoever  has 
grounds  of  his  own,  and  wishes  to  have  a  memorial  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  ought  to  beg  from  Mr.  Cooper  one  of  these  plants. 
There  is  an  old  sickly  catalpa  in  flower,  from  the  appearance 
of  which,  and  from  that  of  those  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights, 
it  is  evident  that  a  wet-bottomed  soil  does  not  suit  this  tree. 
Of  Nj'ssa  aquatica,  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  about  20  ft. 
high,  and  with  a  stem  6  in.  in  diameter.  There  are  a  very  large 
liquidambar,  several  fine  tulip  trees,  and  decidedly  the  largest 
scarlet  oak  we  ever  saw :  it  was  about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
above  100  ft.  high.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and  covered  with 
a  clear  smooth  bark.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  us  that  he  founds 
from  some  branches  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  cut  oif  this 
and  other  scarlet  oaks,  that  the  wood  was  remarkably  hard 
and  close-grained.  Our  reader^  are  aware  that  the  wood, 
when  matured,  approaches  to  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  viz.  a  deep  scarlet,  and  that. the  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  wood  of  trees  in  general.  There  are  good  spe- 
cimens of  Xaurus  Sassq/ras  and  i.  Benzoin,  Amoi^  the 
common  oaks  are  some,  5^  yards  in  circumference  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  still  growing  vigorously.  Standing  at 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  tlie  ground  descends  so  gently  to 
the  Loddon  as  almost  to  appear  a  level  surface;  a  little  to  the 
right  is  an  artificial  cascade,  and  to  the  left  the  river  appears 
to  be  lost  in  meadow  land^  which  on  the  opposite  bank  gra- 
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dually  rises,  and  is  crowned  with  wood.  The  house  itself  is 
low,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  place,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  flower-bed  on  the  lawn.  There  is  an  old  orangery,  and 
there  are  some  orange  trees  in  tubs,  the  sides  of  the  latter 
neatly  clothed  with  pine  cones,  and  the  surface  of  the  mould 
covered  with  pebbles  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs.  The 
pine  cones,  besides  giving  a  rustic  appearance,  exclude  the 
heat;  and  the  pebbles  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  water 
from  the  watering-pot.  The  kitchen-garden  is  of  considerable 
extent,  with  several  forcing  houses  and  pits.  Altogether,  it  is 
better  than  could  be  expected  in  a  place  which  had  been  so 
long  neglected ;  and  it  is  made  the  very  most  of  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cooper  was  educated  as  a  gardener  at  Bulstrode, 
in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  gardening,  under  Mr.  Haycroft, 
who  studied  the  horticulture  of  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  and 
introduced  at  Bulstrode  the  forcing  of  fruit  trees  in  Dutch 
pits.  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  the  same  thing  here,  and  he  finds 
that  peaches  and  apricots  in  pits,  like  those  at  Hy lands,  with- 
out heat,  either  from  flues,  dung,  or  any  other  means  than  are 
afforded  by  the  sun  and  retained  by  a  covering  of  glass,  ripen 
their  fruit  a  month  sooner  than  the  trees  on  the  open  walls. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Cooper,  that  he  has  been  edu- 
cated under  Mr.  Haycroft;  for,  while  it  does  not  prevent  him 
from  trying  every  other  manner  of  forcing,  it  enables  him  to 
adopt  the  Dutch  mode  with  confidence.  Our  countrymen, 
the  Scotch  gardeners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  practi- 
cally unacquainted  with  the  Dutch  mode,  but  they  have  the 
prejudices  of  us  Scots  to  contend  witli,  against  adopting  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  not  well  acquainted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  among  Scotch  gardeners ;  and,  among  others, 
we  may  name  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Wood  of 
Deepdene.  Mr.  Cooper  forces  25  sorts  of  figs;  the  duke, 
like  ourselves,  esteeming  that  fruit  beyond  all  others.  Some 
trees  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  removed  from  a  wall  to  a  forcing- 
house  are  45  years  old.  Tliere  is  a  vinery  stocked  with  plants 
6  years  old,  producing  an  excellent  crop.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
invented  a  very  excellent  utensil  for  sending  cut  flowers  to 
London,  or  to  any  distance,  without  injury:  it  is  simply  a 
cylinder  of  tin,  or  of  any  other  suitable  material,  of  3  or  4  feet 
in  length,  and  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  is 
a  cylinder  of  tin  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  fits  into  sockets 
in  the  bottom  and  in  the  lid.  Round  this  small  cylinder  the 
flowers  are  tied  as  they  are  upon  a  maypole;  the  pole  so 
charged  is  inserted  in  the  socket  in  the  bottom,  then  the  tube 

is  filled  with  water,  and  corked,  and  the  lid  put  on,  in  which  is 
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a  socket,  which  embraces  the  tube.  The  case  may  now  be 
sent  to  any  distance,  the  water  keeping  the  flowers  cool  and 
fresh.  Mr.  Cooper  informed  us  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
gave  him  some  chestnuts  which  he  had  received  from  America^ 
gathered  from  the  tree  which  General  Washington  planted 
with  his  own  hands,  and  from  which  (more  fortunate  than  we 
have  been,  though  we  have  received  chestnuts  three  times  from 
the  same  tree,  once  from  Mrs.  Seaton  of  Washington,  and 
twice  from  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,)  he  has  raised  three 
or  four  plants.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  on  what 
principle  these  chestnuts  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington : 
not  that  the  merits  of  the  latter  general  are  at  all  less  than 
those  of  the  former,  because  we  believe  that  the  actions  of  all 
men  are  the  joint  results  of  their  organisation  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed ;  but  that  we  should  like  to 
know  the  feelings  of  the  sender,  and  whether  he  was  a  Briton 
or  an  American,  We  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
straight-forward  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a 
profound  admiration  of  General  Washington ;  but,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  that  is  essentially  grand  in  human  nature,  we  have 
never  for  a  moment  placed  the  former  on  a  par  with  the  latter* 
As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  private  character  as  a  husband 
and  a  master,  all  that  we  have  heard  at  Strathfieldsaye  and  its 
neighbourhood  places  him,  and  also  the  late  duchess,  very 
high  in  our  estimation.  A  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  where 
it  was  intended  to  erect  the  new  palace,  the  model  for  which, 
we  were  informed,  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  present  house. 
We  hope  it  is  not  a  frigid  compilation  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
manner.  We  should  wish  to  see  a  magnificent  pile  in  the  old 
English  or  in  the  Italian  style ;  such  as  our  correspondents 
Mr.  Barry  ancj  Selim,  or  Mr.  Mallet  and  Mr.  Lamb  (figs. 
1436.  and  1660.  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architect' 
ture)j  could  design,  based  by  terraces,  and  united  with  the 
scenery  by  conspicuous  offices  and  out-buildings.  The  pre- 
sent house  is  not  worth  improving  for  such  a  park,  whicby 
when  the  purchases  made  by  the  duke,  who,  like  a  wise 
man,  does  not  spend  half  his  income,  are  added  to  it,  will 
extend  16  miles  in  length,  and  include  the  same  length  of  the 
river  Loddon.  Half  this  length  of  the  river,  and  the  country 
as  far  as  Southampton,  will  be  seen  from  the  intended  palace. 
After  all,  however,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  a  palace  built  at 
Strathfieldsaye ;  and,  if  the  duke  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  he  will  divide  his  estate 
equally  between  his  two  sons,  and  let  them  build  what  they 
think  fit.  Henceforth  palaces  will  only  be  built  for  public 
purposes ;  the  tendency  among  all  private  persons  is  no  equalisa- 
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tion  ;  first  in  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  indeed,  consequently, 
in  wealth  and  comfort. 

The  charger  which  the  duke  rode  at  Waterloo  is  kept  in  a 
paddock  adjoining  a  small  flower-garden,  from  which  the  late 
duchess  used  frequently  to  feed  him  with  bread  from  her  own 
hands.  During  the  battle,  the  duke  was  on  this  horse  15 
hours,  without  once  dismounting,  and  it  has  never  been  ridden 
since  that  day.  It  is  a  small  chestnut  horse,  slightly  made, 
and,  as  it  was  quite  a  colt  at  the  time  of  tlie  battle,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  its  strength  was  equal  to  the  excessive  fatigue  it  must 
have  undergone.  There  is  a  proverb  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, that  a  chestnut  horse  is  always  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
will  always  do  more  work  than  any  horse  of  the  same  size,  of 
any  other  colour,  and  this  horse  seems  to  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  truth* 

Simll<mfield  Place^ Russell^   Esq.  — ^The   situation  is 

nearly  flat,  with  a  stream  passing  through  it.  The  house  is 
a  large  plain  building,  lately  put  in  thorough  repair ;  and  the 
gardens  and  grounds  are  undergoing  essential  ameliorations, 
by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Brown.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is 
excellent;  and  the  walls  are  of  a  good  height.  A  number  of 
hot-houses  are  already  built,  and  more  are  in  progress.  One 
of  the  most  complete  pine-pits  in  the  country  is  just  finished, 
and  of  this  Mr,  Brown  has  promised  us  a  section  and  descrip- 
tion. In  the  melon  ground  is  a  strawberry  stage,  composed 
of  a  bank  of  earth,  at  an  angle  under  45** ;  the  earth  supported 
by  1  ft.  of  brickwork  in  front,  and  3  ft.  behind.  The  space 
between  is  divided  into  steps  or  beds,  each  4  in.  above  the 
other,  supported  by  one  brick  on  edge  ;  and  along  each  step 
a  row  of  plants  are  placed,  which  are  renewed  every  year. 
So  circumstanced,  the  fruit  ripens  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
before  that  on  the  common  surface  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Brown 
grows  all  his  strawberries,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be 
planted,  on  one  year  old  plants ;  finding,  like  Mr.  Knight,  that, 
thus  treated,  they  produce  much  larger  and  finer  fruit.  The 
Louise  bonne  pear  produces  here  excellent  crops  of  large  and 
very  beautiful  fruit.  The  kitchen-garden  is  entered  through 
an  avenue  of  catalpas  and  rhododendrons ;  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  handsome  architectural  gate ;  and  from  this  pro- 
ceeds, to  the  centre  of  the  range  of  hot-houses,  a  straight 
broad  walk,  with  two  remarkably  fine  borders  of  herbaceous 
plants.  The  pleasure-ground  contains  a  fe^v  fine  old  speci- 
mens of  cedars,  magnolias,  tulip  trees,  American  thorns,  and 
other  exotics  (including  large  trees  of  those  beautiful  plants, 
Priinus  virginiana  and  P.  caroliniana) ;  which,  if  they  were 
^generally  introduced  into  plantations,  would  soon  be  as  com- 
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pktely  naturalised  by  the  birds  as  the  bird-cherry,  being 
equally  hardy  with  that  tree.  A  summer-house  of  hazel  rods 
is  in  the  course  of  erection  here,  which  is  quite  unique  in  its 
way.  A  skeleton  of  quartering  is  covered  with  heath  outside^ 
and  the  root'  is  thatched :  the  interior  is  then  inlaid  with  hazel 
rods ;  not  merely  disposed  in  contrasted  compartments,  as  at 
White  Knights,  Dropmore,  Bagshot  Park,  and  other  places, 
but  arranged  as  landscapes  and  buildings  in  perspective,  which 
is  done  by  browning  the  wood  something  in  the  same  way  as 
figures  are  produced  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  on  tea- 
caddies.  The  ingenious  inventor  is  Mr.  Mathews  of  Frimley, 
near  Blackwater,  Berkshire  (see  p.  615.);  and  we  are  informed 
that  a  fac-simile  of  this  structure,  by  him,  is  intended  to  be 
placed  in  Knight's  exotic  nursery.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for 
the  inspection  of  those  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
Mr.  Mathews's  talents.  In  the  farm-yard  at  Swallowfield 
there  is  an  octagon  granary,  surmounted  by  a  pigeon-house, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rack  for  fodder,  covered  with  a  shed,  in 
the  manner  of  a  veranda :  a  handsome  object,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  economical  mode  of  sheltering  and  feeding 
cattle  or  young  horses. 

Aug>  8.  —  Beading  to  Bear  Wood.  We  passed  Maiden 
Early,  the  boundary  plantations  of  which  are  so  thick  of 
trees,  that  their  naked  stems  are  seen  through.  Opposite,  on 
the  Woodley  Lodge  estate,  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wheeble,  has 
built  some  comfortable  cottages,  in  the  place  of  some  very 
wretched  mud  huts  which  stood  there  in  1818.  These  cot- 
tages are  in  pairs ;  and  each  consists  of  three  rooms,  with  a 
large  lean-to  pantry,  a  shed  for  wood,  and  a  privy.  The 
centre  room  is  a  kitchen,  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  8  ft,  high  ;  the 
bed-room  to  the  left  is  12  ft.  by  10  ft. ;  and  that  to  the  right 
is  1 2  ft.  by  9  ft.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  one  step  above 
the  exterior  surface,  and  is  paved  with  brick :  those  of  the 
bed-rooms  are  one  step  above  the  kitchen  floor,  and  are 
boarded.  All  the  three  rooms  have  plastered  walls  and. ceil- 
ings :  the  door  to  the  pantry  is  from  the  kitchen.  Some  of  the 
cottages  have  only  one  fireplace,  in  the  middle  room ;  others 
have  a  second,  behind  the  first.  The  cottagers  did  not  appear 
to  set  much  value  on  the  second  fireplace;  and  if  that  in  the 
kitchen  had  had  a  cast-iron  back  (see  Encyc.  ofCott.  Arch.^ 
§  814.),  the  second  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary. 
The  walls  of  the  cottages  are  of  brick,  4  in.  thick,  with  9-in. 
piers  at  the  doors  and  windows  ;  and  the  roofs  are  thatched 
on  poles  formed  from  young  trees,  the  thinnings  of  the  plant- 
ations. The  windows  are  of  latticework,  and  the  doors  ai'c 
ledged.     The  symmetry  of  the  elevation  of  the  two  cottages 
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is  preserved)  notwithstanding  the  difTerence  of  size  of  the  bed- 
rooms, by  the  two  larger  of  the  latter  being  towards  the  centre. 
The  chimney  stacks,  in  some  of  the  pairs  of  cottages,  are  short 
and  plain  ;  in  others,  somewhat  higher,  with  the  flues  placed 
in  separate  diagonal  shafts  :  but,  in  others,  the  shafts  are  long 
and  circular,  the  bricks  being  formed  on  purpose,  and  glazed 
inside.  These  circular  shafts  have  a  square  plinth  at  bottom, 
and  square  tops,  and  they  are  much  the  handsomest.  We 
also  found,  on  enquiry  at  three  of  the  cottages,  that  those  with 
the  long  chimney  shafts  were  much  less  liable  to  smoke,  than 
those  the  shafts  of  which  were  shorter.  To  each  cottage  is 
allotted  60  poles  of  land ;  and  this,  with  the  cottage,  is  let  at 
the  very  moderate  rent  of  4/,  a  year.  We  know  Mr.  Wheeble 
to  be  a  most  benevolent,  intelligent,  and  liberal  man ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  felt  much  gratification  at  seeing  thiis 
practical  illustration  of  his  benevolence.  Estimating  the  cost 
of  each  cottage  at  40/.  (and  we  do  not  think  they  would  cost 
above  that  sum),  the  rent  charged  for  the  land  is  not  more 
than  would  be  paid  for  it  by  a  common  farmer. 

Bear  Woody  Johfi  Walters^  Esq,  M.P. — Being  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  1818,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  walking  over 
these  grounds  shortly  after  they  were  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sent owner.  They  then  appeared  to  consist  of  about  SOO  acres 
of  heathy  waste,  and  about  100  acres  of  sloping  ground 
covered  with  beech  and  oak  trees.  A  small  piece  of  water 
was  forming  on  the  side  of  the  slope ;  the  walls  of  the  kit- 
chen-garden were  built,  and  the  site  of  the  intended  house 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  The  place  may  now  be  considered  as 
finished ;  and  we  must  say,  that  it  has  afforded  us  more  gra- 
tification than  any  other  newly  formed  place  that  we  have 
seen  since  we  left  London.  We  never  before  saw  a  residence 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Stuart;  and  we  do  think  that  he  has  here 
given  evidence  of  his  possessing  very  great  taste  and  judg- 
ment. The  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  leading  the  walks 
through  the  grounds,  so  as  to  show  them  and  the  views  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  admirable ;  and 
the  extent  of  these  walks,  within  the  space  of  about  400  acres, 
is  nearly  eight  miles.  The  puny  piece  of  water,  most  ridi- 
culously placed  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  he  has  extended 
to  nearly  30  acres,  by  filling  with  it  the  whole  of  a  valley; 
and  other  pieces  of  water  have  been  formed,  so  as,  in  all,  to 
cover  about  40  acres.  The  shapes  of  these  pieces  of  water, 
with  one  trifling  exception,  are  excellent;  and  they  are  so 
disposed,  and  disguised  by  plantations,  relatively  to  each 
other,  that  the  difierence  of  their  levels  is  scarcely  ever  ob- 
served.    The  planting  has  been  executed  in  masses  of  one 
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kind  in  one  place ;  and  this  principle  has  been  carried  even 
to  the  smaller  shrubs,  the  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  flowers 
annually  planted  out  in  the  dressed  grounds.  The  massesiti 
groups  have  not  the  formality  attributed  to  those  of  M.  Sckell ; 
but  blend  naturally  into  one  another,  as  first  recommended 
by  SirWm.  Chambers,  and  afterwards  by  Price,  and  ourselves- 
We  were  struck  with  this  mode  of  planting,  on  entering  the 
approach  from  theLondon  road.  This  approach  is  above  a  mile 
long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  planted  either  on  one  or  both 
sides.  The  first  trees  are  oaks,  blended  with  a  few  larches; 
then  follow  chestnuts,  with  a  few  Scotch  pines ;  next  sycamores, 
then  limes,  then  elms ;  next  oaks  ;  next  larches  ;  then  spruce 
firs,  then  Scotch  pines,  then  beeches;  and,  lastly,  when  arriving 
at  what  may  be  called  the  Park,  or  perhaps,  rather,^ri»^  omeef 
pines  and  firs  mixed  This  approach  has  been  recently  made 
and  planted ;  and  appears  to  pass  through  lands  intended  to 
be  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  forest 
scenery  on  each  side.  On  arriving  at  the  second  gate  and 
lodge,  we  enter  the  park ;  where  the  trees  are  of  about  fifteen 
years*  growth,  and  are  admirably  disposed.  They  are  so 
thinly  sprinkled,  that  each  tree  of  the  ptne  and  fir  kind  ha» 
sufficient  room  to  extend  its  branches  from  the  base  upwards, 
without  being  crowded  by  the  adjoining  trees.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  a  very  few  trees,  irregularly  placed,  produce  the 
appearance,  not  only  of  a  thick  plantation,  but  of  one  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  outline ;  a  continually  varying  succession  of 
prominences  and  recesses,  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  being 
presented  to  the  eye  in  driving  along.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  excellences  of  this  place,  that  the  fir  plantations  are 
judiciously  thinned ;  the  trees  being  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards,  and  their  lower  branches  just  touching 
each  other,  and  no  more.  The  stems  of  the  oak  are  pruned 
to  a  certain  height  (some  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  too  much  so) ; 
but,  in  general,  we  have  rarely  seen  plantations  so  much 
to  our  mind,  with  reference  to  ornamental  effect,  particularly 
those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
grounds  is  preserved  in  their  original  wild  state,  covered  with 
heath  and  dwarf  furze;  and  this  part,  being  passed  through 
previously  to  arriving  at  the  dressed  grounds  near  the  house, 
has  an  excellent  effect.  The  house,  to  a  stranger,  appears  not 
badly  placed ;  but,  it  seems,  since  the  large  lake  of  water  was 
formed,  a  very  superior  situation  has  been  discovered  for  it 
Tliither  we  would  certainly  recommend  it  to  be  taken  ;  for  it 
appears  that,  even  on  its  present  site,  it  will  require  to  be 
rebuilt  before  it  can  be  rendered  properly  habitable.  A  roof 
so  completely  caricatured  by  **  tall-boys,"  we  do  not  think  we 
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i  ever  before  saw,  either  in  London  or  the  country ;  unlessf  w^ 

f  except  that  of  the  new  additions  tq  the  Duke  of  Devonshire'st 

mansion  at  Chatsworth*     We  by  no  means  dislike  the  elevar^ 
i  tion  of  the  house  at  Bear  Wood,  which  may  be  characterise.4 

r  as  a  cottage  villa.     There  are  a  handsome  porch  for  driving 

under  on  the  entrance  front ;  and  a  semicircular  colonnade  of 
coupled  square  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  front,  witljt 
an  elegant  balcony  over.  Joined  to  this  is  a  large  conserv-r 
atory,  forming  a  bend,  in  Mr.  Nash's  manner,  and  serving  as 
a  passage  to  a  billiard-room ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  roof 
of  this  conservatory  being  very  high,  and  darkened  with 
the  foliage  of  vines,  the  plants  below  do  not  thrive,  and  thi^ 
intention  of  this  elegant  appendage  is  in  a  great  measure 
defeated.  On  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  there  are  rathe?: 
too  many  walks  and  rides,  parallel  to  each  other,  seen  at 
once :  but  this  may  be  easily  remedied,  even  if  the  house  be 
retained  in  its  present  situation ;  and  entirely  avoided,  if  it 
should  be  removed.  The  kitchen-garden  appeared  to  us  tOQ 
small,  and  its  situation  too  low:  the  wall  trees  do  not  thrive  | 
the  peaches,  in  particular,  being  much  infested  with  the 
mildew,  though  the  nectarines  have  escaped.  We  wouljd 
recommend  the  entire  renewal  of  the  trees  on  a  border 
18  in. -deep,  seldom  to  be  stirred,  and  never  cropped.  The 
place  in  general  was  in  good  order  and  keeping.  It  was 
shown  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Howard ;  who,  after  ac- 
companying us  over  all  the  walks  about  the  lawn,  rode  with 
us  along  the  drives ;  which  display  numerous  fine  old  oaks 
and  beeches ;  sometimes  the  one  tree  growing  in  such  close 
contact  with  the  other  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  their  both 
springing  from  the  same  root.  In  two  or  three  instances 
there  is  an  oak  squeezed  in  between  two  beeches,  as  if  it  had 
been  cleft-grafted.  There  are  many  thousands  of  young  oaks, 
of  vigorous  growth,  all  self-sown,  and  from  15ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  coming  up  among  ferns  (Pteris  aquillna),  some  of  the 
fronds  of  which  are  6  ft.  and  some  even  1 0  ft.  high.  The 
islands,  and  the  promontories  and  shores  of  the  pieces  of  water, 
are  very  judiciously  planted :  in  general,  artificial  islands  are 
wholly  covered  with  wood,  and  snores  are  either  one  mass  of 
plantation,  or  are  left  wholly  bare ;  but,  here,  trees  and  lawn 
are  interspersed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Near  the  house,  and 
in  some  other  places,  trees  have  been  transplanted  so  as  to 
form  small  groups ;  and  the  roots  of  these  have  been  most 
judiciously  raised  a  little  above  the  surface,  so  that  each  ti*ee 
rises,  as  it  were,  from  a  slight  irregular  protuberance ;  than 
which  nothing  gives  a  more  natural  appearance,  since  this 
protuberance  is  invariably  observed  at  the  roots  of,  trees 
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which  have  been  sel&sown,  and  which  are  thinly  scattered 
over  any  surlace.  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  in  its  kind 
than  the  straight  stem  of  a  tree  rising  abruptly  out  of  a  level 
surface,  without  the  slightest  preparation  or  basement;  it 
looks  as  if  the  tree  had  been  cut  over  from  somewhere  else, 
and  stuck  into  the  ground. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  a  pinetum  is 
now  commencing,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  in  the  end  extended 
to  an  arboretum,  with  the  trees  planted  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  each  other  to  allow  each  to  assume  its  proper  size  and 
shape.  There  is,  indeed,  a  want  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  dressed  grounds  of  Bear  Wood.  "  The  world's 
applause "  is  one  grand  object  with  all  those  who  build  or 
plant,  and  to  attain  this  end,  in  forming  the  plantations  of 
a  country  residence,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  them  a 
distinctive  character  from  that  of  the  natural  woods,  or  arti-* 
fical  plantations}  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Now  this 
can  only  be  e£Pected  by  disposing  the  trees  in  a  manner 
difFerent  from  that  which  is  common  in  the  country  where 
the  residence  is  situated ;  or  by  the  same  kind  of  dispo-^ 
sition,  but  with  difierent  characters  of  trees.  Hence,  in 
the  infancy  of  art,  when  there  are  no  trees  in  a  country  but 
what  are  indigenous  to  it;  and  when  these  are  disposed  in 
a  natural  manner,  being,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  open  forest 
scenery ;  the  disposition  of  the  trees  of  a  residence  in  lines 
and  geometrical  forms  produces,  at  once,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter desired.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  whole  country 
is  enclosed  and  planted  in  geometrical  lines  and  forms,  the 
natural  mode  is  resorted  to  for  the  same  end.  These  two 
styles  of  landscape-gardening  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
become  exhausted  in  England.  A  man  of  wealth  and  taste 
now  hardly  acquires  any  distinction  by  planting  a  park  with 
indigenous  trees,  either  in  the  ancient  geometrical,  or  in  the 
modern  natural  manner.  This  distinction  can  now  seldom 
be  produced,  but  by  having  recourse  to  exotic  trees,  disposed 
eitlier  in  the  natural  or  in  the  geometrical^manner,  or  in  a 
mixed  style,  according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  end 
in  view.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  third  era  in  the 
progress  of  landscape-gardening. 

We  recommend  Bear  Wood  both  to  the  wealthy  citizen 
who  wishes  to  ci'eate  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  young 
gardener  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  of  laying  out 
grounds.  To  the  former  we  recommend  it,  as  showing  the 
sort  of  soil,  which,  from  its  general  unsuitableness  for  corn 
culture,  as  well  as  from  its  dryness  and  its  elevated  situation, 
may  most  economically  and  judiciously  be  employed  in  plant- 
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ations  and  pleositm-^gfiaands,  msd  as  a  healthy  site  for  a  house. 
Not  only  is  the  cost  of  such  land  considerably  less  than 
that  of  rich  soils,  but,  from  its  friability,  it  is  more  easily- 
worked;  and,  as  from  its  poverty  grass  and  weeds  do  not 
grow  freely  on  it,  the  dug  grounds  are  kept  hoed,  and  the 
lawns  mown,  at  less  expense.  There  is  also,  in  such  a  case, 
the  satisfaction  of  creating,  not  only  a  habitable,  but  a  beau- 
tiful residence  out  of  a  wild,  and  apparently  useless  waste; 
and,  in  all  this,  the  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  expense  incurred  is  moderate.  No  man  of 
good  taste  will  ever  make  choice  of  a  low,  fiat,  dull,  sleepy 
situation,  and  a  rich  loamy  soil,  for  a  country  residence. 
Were  we  to  fix  upon  a  spot  for  building  ourselves  a  villa, 
at  a  short  distance  from  London,  on  the  west  side,  it  should 
be  on  some  elevated  knoll  on  Bagshot  Heath ;  on  the  east, 
we  would  select  the  remains  of  chalk  hills  and  chalk  pits  in 
Kent,  high  above  a  noble  reach  of  the  Thames,  like  the 
beautiful  Elizabethan  villa  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Harmer,  near 
Greenhithe ;  on  the  south,  we  would  choose  a  spot  on  the 
highest  and  poorest  part  of  Leith  Hill;  and  on  the  north,  if 
we  went  beyond  the  commanding  situation  of  Mr.  Longman^s 
villa  at  Hampstead,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  stop  till 
we  had  reached  Cumberland,  where  the  site  of  Elleray,  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher,  Professor 
Wilson,  rises  before  our  imagination.  It  is  only  on  situations 
that  are  considerably  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  varied  on 
the  surface,  that  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  can  powerfully 
affect  the  imagination ;  and,  without  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, no  work  of  this  art,  or  of  any  other,  can  ever  be 
worth  notice  as  such.  Without  considerable  elevation  for 
the  site  of  the  house,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  display  that 
attitude  of  command  which  is  the  essential  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  sublimity;  and  without  considerable  variation  of 
surface,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  add  to  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful,  the  varied,  and  the  picturesque. 

At  Bear  Wood,  the  young  gardener  will  learn  more  of 
landscape-gardening  than  in  any  other  place  which  we  know, 
within  the  same  distance  of  London.  He  will  there  see  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  massing,  grouping, 
and  of  every  kind  of  planting;  of  varying  the  outline  of  water; 
of  managing  pieces  of  water  on  different  levels;  and  of  judi- 
ciously thinning  plantations. 

{To  be  continued^) 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botanjf^ 
Rural  Architecture^  SfC,  lately  published,  toith  some  Account 
of  those  considered  the  most  interesting* 

Anon.  :  The  Gardener's  Dictionary,  containing  the  best  and 
newest  methods  of  improving  and  cultivating  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden  and  Nursery ;  as  also  for  perform- 
ing the  practical  parts  of  Agriculture,  including  the  ma- 
naging of  Vineyards;  with  the  methods  of  making  and 
preserving  Wines,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
skilful  Vignerons  in  the  several  wine  countries  in  Europe. 
Together  with  Directions  for  propagating  and  improving, 
from  real  practice  and  experience,  all  sorts  of  Timber  Trees. 
By  Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  ninth  edition;  being 
a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  which  was  published  in  the 
Author's  lifetime,  and  modified  to  the  latest  Discoveries  in 
Botany  and  Gardening  in  all  their  branches.  To  be  pub- 
lished in  50  8vo  numbers,  at  1^.  each  :  to  form  4  volumes. 

This  is  one  of  two  simultaneous  editions  of  Miller's  Gflrr- 
denet^s  Dictionary^  which  are  now  publishing,  or  are  about 
to  be  published;  one  in  quarto,  and  the  other  in  octavo, 
and  both  without  an  editor's  name.  The  specimen  before 
Qs  consists  of  48  pages  and  four  plates ;  the  letter-press 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  botanical  descriptions,  commenc- 
ing with  ^4^bies  and  terminating  with  Acacia.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  enabled,  from  this  specimen,  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  the  work,  as  far  as  respects  practical  gardening 
or  agriculture ;  but  we  can  judge  of  the  general  style  in  which 
it  is  got  up,  and  of  the  plates.  The  greater  part  of  the  article 
wdTbies  is  the  same  as  that  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia^ 
imderstood  to  be  prepared  by  Professor  Lindley;  but  the 
compiler,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  ignorantly  tacked  to  it 
several  quotations  which  refer  to  the  genus  Pinus,  or  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  Scotch  fir.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
different  species  are  exceedingly  meagre,  and  throughout  the 
whole  there  are  not  a  few  typographical  errors :  such  as  deu- 
drographia  for  dendrograpbia,  Stanwick  for  Alnwick,  Nichol 
for  Niool,  Browne  for  Brown,  semperoriens  for  sempervirens. 

Iti  giving  directions  for  sowing  larch  seeds,  we  are  told  to 
QOif^r  them,  half  an  indi  deep,  nvhich  must  be  an  oversight  for 
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a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  indeed,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  would  be 
nearer  the  most  successful  practice. 

The  worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  plates,  and  they  may 
really  be  described  as  execrable,  particularly  Plate  III.,  which 
professes  to  contain  portraits  of  a  larch,  a  silver  fir,  a  cedar, 
and  a  Norway  spruce  fir.  The  choice  of  the  specimens  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  forms  that  have  been 
taken  by  particular  individuals  of  great  age,  instead  of  the 
general  form  of  the  species  about  middle  age.  The  execution 
is  so  bad,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  tne  names,  we  defy 
any  one  to  tell  what  tree  is  meant  to  be  represented,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cedar,  which  might  be  guessed  at.  The 
branches  of  the  larch  are  made  to  resemble  ostrich  feathers; 
•and  the  silver  fir  is  drawn  with  five  leaders  I  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  purchaser  if  the  plates  were  altogether  omitted, 
and  the  same  expense  which  is  now  incurred  in  producing 
them  laid  out  in  increasing  and  improving  the  letter-press. 

The  botanical  doings  in  the  book  are,  through  haste  or 
ignorance,  crude  enough,  and  are  devoid  of  that  definitiveness^ 
careful  accuracy,  and  clearness,  which  botanical  readers  of  the 
present  day  expect  We  do  not  recommend  a  dictionary  of 
any  art  or  science,  for  reasons  given  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  our  Encyc.  of  Gard,^  but,  where  that  form  is 
adopted,  we  expect  to  find  the  subjects  well  treated  of 
where  their  letter  places  them.  This  is  not  the  case  in  many 
instances.  To  take  an  example  or  two: — Abr6nia  umbellata« 
Although  generic  and  specific  characters  are  professedly  given, 
both  are  omitted  in  this.  We  are  told  that  it  is  ^^  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  and  elegant  perennial  evergreen  herbaceous 
plant,  producing  flowers  surrounded  by  an  involucrum  of  a 
charming  rose  colour."  This  last  clause  does  not  state  its  own 
meaning;  which  is,  that  the  flowers,  of  a  charming  rose  colour, 
are  surrounded  by  an  involucrum.  In  the  descriptioD  of 
A^brus  precatorius,  we  have  only  two  hints  that  the  plant 
bears  leaves  at  all,  and  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  their  form, 
markings,  degree  of  persistence,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  of 
their  extreme  sweetness  when  chewed ;  nor  is  the  fact  hinted, 
that  the  plant's  trivial  name  of  "  wild  liquorice"  is  derived 
from  the  sweetness  of  the  leaves  and  roots.  In  the  description 
of  Acacia  cornigera,  the  following  sentence  is  necessarily  per* 
feet  nonsense;  although  a  person  who  knows  the  plant,  as 
many  of  our  gardening  friends  do,  may  guess  its  meaning* 
"  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  void  of  scent, 
in  a  close  cylindrical  spike,  and  a  inch  and  a  half  long."  The 
man  who  let  such  a  sentence  pass  could  not  have  an  accurate 
guess,  not  to  say  knowledge,  of  the  form  of  the  objects  described. 
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The  editor  seems  so  unfamiliar  with  the  botanical  epithets, 
as  to  be  unable  to  spell  them  accurately :  thus  we  have  cineria 
for  cinerea,  nigrecans  for  nigricans,  stipulacia  for  stipulacea, 
felicina  for  filicina,  casioides  for  cassioides ;  and  typographical 
errors  besides  in  plenty. 

The  work  is  behind  the  time.  By  abbreviations  and  signs 
that  could  be  recognised  at  first  sight,  it  would  be  possible  to 
express  what  is  expressed  in  half  the  space.  Not  an  accent  is 
given.  The  translations  are  not  always  literal :  thus,  we  have 
**  Acacia  pulchella,  zigzag  spiny  Acacia ;  "  *^  nigricans,  un- 
equalled winged."  We  are  sorry  to  see  a  person  professing  to 
teach  on  botany,  as  any  one  who  writes  on  it  does,  not  better 
qualified  for  his  task. 

Doyle^  Martin  [the  assumed  name  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  who 
had  for  several  years  the  direction  of  an  agricultural 
school],  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,"  and  of  many 
useful  little  Tracts,  and  Edmund  Murphy^  late  Acting  Se- 
cretary to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Society  for 
Ireland:  The  Irish  Farmer's  and  Gardener's  Magazine 
and  Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  In  monthly  numbers,  8vo, 
l5.  each.     No.  I.    Nov.  1833. 

If  this  magazine  be  properly  supported,  we  should  antici-* 
pate,  from  what  we  know  of  its  editors,  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  best  of  our  imitators,  numerous  as  they  now  are.  The 
only  doubt  that  we  have  as  to  the  work  is,  the  propriety  of 
joining  a  farmer's  magazine  with  one  for  gardeners.  The 
farmers  in  England  are,  at  this  moment,  the  only  class  of 
men  in  the  country  who  do  not  read ;  those  in  Ireland  are 
not  likely  to  be  much  better ;  and  for  this  reason  the  expected 
purchasers  of  the  work  must  be  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  gardeners.  We  do  not  think  the  latter  will  care  much 
for  discussions  on  farming,  and  therefore  we  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  separating  this  shilling  magazine  into  two  six- 
penny ones.  We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration 
of  the  editors,  most  sincerely  wishing  the  success  of  the 
work,  either  as  it  is,  or  altered  as  we  suggest  The  first 
number,  now  before  us,  we  consider  to  be  a  very  favourable 
example  of  what  such  a  work  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Murphy's  apology  for  it,  on  the  cover,  as  not  being 
a  fair  specimen,  from  the  more  important  London  periodi* 
cals  for  October  (owing  to  some  accident)  not  having  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  press.  The 
best  paper  in  the  number  is  one  by  Mr.  Murphy,  on  forest 
planting;  another,  by  him,  on  late  pruning,  that  is,  pruning 
deferred  till  the  trees  attain  a  large  size>  rather  mistakes,  as 
we  think,  the  object  of  Mr.  Blaikie  in  pruning  by  foreshort- 
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ening.  It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Blaikie's  plan  to  "  pi'omul- 
gate  a  system  of  late  pruning,"  but  rather  to  diminish  the 
injury  done  to  corn  fields  by  hedgerow  trees  which  had  not 
been  properly  pruned  in  due  time.  Mr.  Murphy  considers 
two  inches  as  the  maximum  diameter  of  a  branch  which  can 
be  safely  removed  close  to  the  bole ;  larger  branches  he  would 
foreshorten,  that  is,  cut  off  at  a  considerable  lateral  or  second- 
ary branch.  He  says  that  he  has  "  seen  more  trees,  not  only 
disfigured,  but  destroyed,  by  late  pruning,  than  by  any  other 
malpractice,  neglect  of  thinning  alone  excepted." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  work,  we 
are  informed  that  "  Irish  farmers,  of  the  lower  classes  espe- 
cially, despise  any  thing  that  appears  in  print  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture."  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  English 
farmers.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  compared 
with  what  its  state  was  in  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  their  condition  said  to  be  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  Ireland  is  in  rather  a  worse  state  than  we 
are  aware  of  Scotland  having  ever  been  in.  Scotland  being 
now  the  theatre  of  the  most  improved  agriculture  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  her  farmers, 
it  is  very  properly  argued  that  Ireland  may  become  equally 
so  by  the  same  means.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  are 
given  some  extracts,  a  review,  and  notices  of  the  transactions 
of  Irish  provincial  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies. 

We  hope  Mr.  Murphy  will  gratify  us  by  notes  of  his  per- 
sonal inspection  of  Irish  gardens  of  every  description,  from 
those  of  the  cottage  to  those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nevin ; 
whose  paper  on  villa  plantations  affords  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  taste. 

Ballard^  Stephen:  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Trees  and 
the  Pruning  of  Timber  Trees ;  showing  the  Impossibility 
of  increasing  the  Quantity,  or  improving  the  Quality,  of 
Timber  by  Pruning.     12mo.     Ledbury,  1833. 

Mr.  Ballard  describes  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  timber 
trees  very  faithfully.  He  maintains  that  mutilation  of  any 
one  part  of  such  trees  must  necessarily  affect  every  other  part, 
by  checking  its  enlargement.  Hence  he  infers,  that  all  pruning 
is  prejudicial ;  more  especially  the  practice  of  those  who 
prune  off  the  branches  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  trunk.  This 
latter  idea  he  rejects  and  with  much  reason  refutes.  He  is, 
however,  chargeable  with  misrepresentation,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  sole  (Aject  of  the  forest  pruner  is  to  obtain  bulk  of 
stem.  This  is  not  true ;  because  the  length  of  the  boUy  and  the  ■ 
clearness  of  its  grain^  are  equally  the  objects  arid  intention  of 
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the  pruner's  labour;  since  without  both  these  no  timber  is 
valued,  except  for  veneers  or  other  cabinetwork.  Length 
of  stem  and  clearness  of  knots,  whether  dead  or  alive,  con- 
stitute the  strength  and  value  of  timber ;  and  this  is  indirectly 
admitted  by  the  author  himseli^  when  he  states  that  fine 
straight  boles  are  formed  without  the  aid  of  the  pruner,  but, 
notwithstanding,  by  what  is  equally  efficient,  viz.  the  proxi- 
mity of  other  trees,  or  by  the  browsing  animals  of  the  park  or 
forest.  By  this  admission,  he  not  only  shows  the  necessity, 
but  also  the  practicability,  of  judicious  pruning,  and  thereby 
overturns  all  he  had  advanced  as  condemnatory  of  the  practice. 

That  the  oak  sheds  its  spray,  and  the  larch  many  of  its 
lower  branches,  whether  standing  alone  or  among  other 
trees,  is  well  known ;  but  why  is  this  circumstance  noticed  by 
the  writer  ?  Surely  not  as  an  argument  against  pruning ! 
One  would  think  it  tells  the  other  way :  for  what  are  all  our 
manipulations,  in  this  and  other  processes  in  the  management 
of  trees,  but  to  assist  nature  to  produce  qualities  as  well  as 
quantities  of  her  vegetable  gifts  ? 

Mr.  Ballard  must  know,  that,  were  the  oak,  beech,  Spanish 
chestnut,  and  many  other  kinds  of  trees  permitted  to  stand 
alone,  untouched  by  the  knife  of  the  nurseryman  the  bill 
of  the  forester,  or  the  bite  of  cattle,  they  would  only  rise  into 
vast  bushes^  more  bulky,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  but  wholly 
worthless  to  the  builder. 

Without  the  least  intention  of  giving  offence,  especially  as 
Mr.  Ballard  appears  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
timber,  we  would  beg  to  ask,  whether  he  would  choose  a  beam 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  squared  from  a  but  that  had  never 
been  pruned,  either  by  accident  or  design  ?  It  is  presumable 
he  would  not ;  for,  even  granting  that  the  numerous  knots 
were  all  sound,  the  transverse  strength  of  such  a  beam  could 
not  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Ballard's  antipruning  principle  is  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  young  forest  trees ;  though  he  avers  that 
unpruned  apple  trees  gain  greater  volume  in  a  shorter  time 
than  those  that  are  got  into  form  by  pruning.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ballard  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  man ;  and,  had  he 
confined  his  strictures  to  improper  pruning^  his  opinions  might 
have  been  serviceable :  but  to  condemn  all  pruning,  as  being 
not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  is  an  opinion  with  which  but 
few  will  coincide. — J.  M. 

Hogg,  Thomas  J  Florist,  Paddington  :  A  Supplement  to  the 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Florists'  Flowers; 
containing  additional  Directions  and  improved  Modes  of 
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cultivating  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Tulip,  Ranunculus, 
Hea.rtsease,  Carnation,  Georgina,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1835, 
published  for  and  sold  by  the  Author. 

These  directions  are  contained  in  208  pages,  and  are  en- 
livened by  some  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes  of  flowers 
and  florists.  To  the  routine  practitioner  who  does  every 
thmg  by  rule,  and  to  the  young  amateur  who  is  anxious  to 
know  something  of  the  subject,  the  directions  for  cuhivating 
the  flowers  will  be  found  useful ;  while  the  thinking  and  expe- 
riencied  cultivator  will,  perhaps,  consider  the  flower  lists  as 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  By  some,  this  volume 
may  be  considered  dear,  as  compared  with  other  horticultural 
publications  of  the  same  size;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  many  of  these  works  are  mere  compilations,  while  this 
by  Mr.  Hogg  is  original. 

In  raising  tulips  from  seed,  some  florists  make  choice  of 
that  which  has  been  produced  by  variegated  flowers:  in 
which  case  it  is  alleged  that  the  ofi5»pring  breaks,  or  be- 
comes variegated,  much  sooner  than  that  from  plain  or  self- 
coloured  flowers.  Other  florists,  on  the  contrary,  select  their 
seeds  from  plain  flowers,  and  wait  with  patience  many  years 
till  the  flowers  of  the  offspring  become  variegated.  Apply- 
ing the  general  principle  of  cross  fecundation  to  tulips,  it  has 
been  of  late  recommended  to  fecundate  plain  flowers  with 
variegated  ones,  in  the  very  rational  hope  that  the  offspring 
will  tne  more  speedily  become  variegated,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  form  strong  healthy  bulbs.  Mr.  Hogg,  as  we  do, 
entertains  strong  hopes  from  this  last  mode,  and  invites  all 
florists  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  (p.  4*5.) 

An  article  is  given  on  the  heartsease ;  a  flower  towards  which 
florists  have  lately  turned  their  attention.  By  cross  impreg- 
nation of  the  species  Fiola  tricolbr,  liitea,  grandiflora  and 
amoe^na,  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  term  heartsease, 
innumerable  flowers  have  been  produced,  admired  for  their 
size  and  for  the  richness  and  disposition  of  their  colours.  A 
list  is  given  of  nearly  100  select  sorts,  which,  Mr.  Hogg  in- 
forms us,  are  at  present  in  great  request,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  him.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  and,  indeed,  we  find  nothing  in  Mr.  Hogg's  short 
article  on  it  to  add  to  the  directions  already  given  by  Mr. . 
Gorrie.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  573.) 

The  new  German  China  asters,  introduced  within  these 
three  years,  are  strongly  and  deservedly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hogg.  We  were  very  much  struck  with  them,  in  the 
beginning  of  September  last,  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Misseg  Gamier,  at  Wickham,  Hants ;  where  they  were  raised' 
Vol.  IX.  —  No.  47.  y  y 
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from  a  choice  selection  of  seeds,  purchased  from  Mr.  Charl- 
wood.     The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon China  aster;  in  general,  *^  they  are  more  double,  and 
the  colours,  whether  plain  or  striped,  are  more  rich,  distinct, 
and  varied.  11) e  seeds  should  be  sown  the  fii*st  week  in  April, 
in  order  to  get  the  plants  strong  and  forward,  either  in  pots 
or  seed-pans,  keeping  the  sorts  distinct ;  the  pots  may  then 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  plants  come  up."    When 
they  are  of  the  proper  size,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  beds 
or  borders,  like  the  common  varieties.    A  few  of  the  finest  and 
most  distinct  varieties  are :  —  Deep  red;  deep  red,  striped ;  pale 
red;  pale  red,  tipped  with  white;  dark  blue;  dark  blue, striped ; 
pale  blue;  pale  blue,  striped;  yellow-tinged;   white;  silver 
white ;  flesh-coloured ;  ash-grey,  &c. 

We  recommend  the  following  observations  to  the  attention 
of  the  young  gardener :  old  ones  will,  of  course,  reject  them 
with  contempt: — "  Gardeners  unaccustomed  to  flowers  are, 
in  general,  bad  propagators ;  few  of  them  have  any  right 
notions  of  piping ;  and,  though  nothing  is  more  simple,  they 
never  set  about  it  as  if  they  wished  to  succeed.  They  are, 
likewise,  great  bunglers  in  layering ;  there  is  not'  one  in  ten 
whose  assistance  I  would  claim  upon  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sion, if  I  were  obliged  to  leave  the  operation  to  him,  uncon- 
trolled  and  unlooked  after :  whereas  I  could  trust  implicitly 
to  any  amateur  cobbler,  tailor,  weaver,  or  barber,  who  had 
had  the  least  practice  with  his  own  flowers,  to  do  this  layering  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  I  know,  from  experience, 
that  very  few  professed  gardeners,  unless  fond  of  the  flower 
itself  [the  carnation],  seem  to  take  any  care  of  it,  either  to 
treat  it  rightly,  or  to  bloom  it  well."    {Supp»  p.  130.) 

Speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  tulips,  Mr.  Hogg  states 
that  the  hints  given  by  us  (Vol.  II.  p.  309.)  for  an  improve- 
ment in  this  department  "  were  rejected  by  all  our  amateurs, 
who  pretended  to  any  taste  in  these  matters,  as  totally  inap- 
plicable." So  were  hints  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
offered  by  us  to  the  Royal  Academicians,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years  ago,  for  classing  the  pictures  in  the 
annual  exhibitions  at  Somerset  House :  that  is,  placing  all 
landscapes  by  themselves;  all  historical  pictures  by  them- 
selves ;  all  portraits,  &c.  &c.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
these  hints  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted ;  possibly  even 
in  the  Gallery  now  building.  What  we  proposed  to  do  in  a 
show  tulip-bed  was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles 
that  we  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures;  viz.  to  preserve 
each  class  or  kind  by  itself,  such  as  roses,  bybloemens, 
bizarres,  &c.,  instead  of  indiscriminately  mixing  them  from 
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one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other.  By  the  mode  suggested, 
we  maintained,  and  do  maintain,  that  the  general  effect 
would  be  more  impressive,  and  the  examination  in  detail  far 
more  interesting  and  instructive;  and  every  one  capable  of 
generalising  on  the  subject  of  arrangement  and  variety, 
though  he  never  saw  a  tulip,  will  allow  this  to  be  the  case. 
That  the  "  amateurs  of  taste  among  florists  "  should  not  allow 
this  also,  is,  to  us,  not  surprising :  we  attribute  it  to  their 
prejudice  for  established  custom,  in  most  cases,  and  in  others 
to  their  incapability  of  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject. 
The  limited  sphere  of  beauty  within  which  a  florist's  admira- 
tion is  commonly  confined,  precludes  ordinary  minds  from 
taking  in  enlarged  ideas.  We  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  IL  p.  309.,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  this  Magazine. 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  useful  matter  contained  in 
Mr.  Hogg's  work,  we  shall  next  refer  to  some  of  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  we  consider  curious  or  amusing;  such  as 
the  anecdotes  concerning  Isaac  Emmerton,  a  celebrated 
auricula-grower  (p.  158. )j  and  his  unlucky  pupil,  (p.  161.) 
Emmerton,  it  seems,  was  a  nurseryman  at  Barnet,  but  was 
imprisoned,  and  ultimately  ruined,  by  the  clergyman  of  his 
parish,  who  was  a  magistrate,  and  whom  Emmerton  had  in- 
sulted by  hanging  him  in  effigy  on  a  tree  in  his  garden.  The 
story  of  Captain  M^Tulpin  (a  nickname  for  a  Lancashire 
florist,  who  endeavoured  to  settle,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  who  commenced  a  work  on  tulips) 
will  be  understood  and  relished  by  some  of  the  fancy.  In 
the  last  page  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hogg  refers  to  the  bad  debts 
in  his  ledger ;  in  which,  he  says,  there  are  sixty  names,  noble 
and  ignoble,  and  that  the  conduct  of  twenty  of  these  has  been 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  in  the  highest  degree.  He  adds, 
that  he  would  publish  their  names,  did  he  not  feel  for  their 
unoffending  offspring. 

Royhy  J".  Forbes^  F.L.S.  and  G.S.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  at  Saharunpore :  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.  London, 
1833.  4to.  In  10  Parts,  20s.  each.  Part  I.  10  coloured 
lithographs,  40  pages  of  letterpress. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  middle  of 

October.     Of  illustrations,  it  contains  10  lithographs,  which 

bear  coloured  figures  of  the  following  objects  :  one  animal,  the 
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Lag^mys  alpinus  Hesm. :  plants  ;  Anemone  discolor,  jRanun- 
cuius  polyp^talus,  /sop^rum  grandiflorum  and  microph5'llum, 
Delphinium  cashmerianum,  ^conitum  heteroph^IIum,  Ciml- 
cifiiga  frigida,  Meconopsis  acule^ta,  Cbrydalis  cashmeriana  and 
Govaniawflr,  Tauschfer/a  desertorum,  ^ola  serpens,  renifbr- 
nus,  and  kunawurensis,  and  Grewm  eiastica.  All  these  plants 
are  pretty,  or  interesting  for  their  rarity;  but  the  Delphuiium, 
^conltum,  Cimicifuga,  and  Corydalides  are  showily  orna- 
mental. No  text  descriptive  of  any  of  the  objects  of  these 
figures  is  supplied  in  the  first  part,  but  is  to  be  published  in 
the  second.  The  omission  of  it  from  the  first  is  stated  to  be 
owing  to  the  length  to  which  *'  the  observations  respecting  the 
geographical  description  of  the  Flora  of  Northern  India  have 
extended.*'  These  are  long :  they  occupy,  in  the  first  part, 
40  quarto  pages,  and  are  not  concluded.  But,  although  long, 
they  are  very  interesting.  They  communicate  a  multitude  of 
facts  on  the  characters  of  the  tracts  of  country  explored,  of 
their  boundaries,  elevation,  soil,  atmosphere,  temperature, 
conditions  of  climate  according  to  season;  and  of  circum- 
stances of  this  nature.  The  facts,  and  the  lists  of  plants,  &c., 
as  successively  mentioned,  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  comparison  seems  to  be,  ^^  to  show,  that,  in  the 
[Himalayan  and  Cashmerian]  climates  in  which  these  jiraried 
productions  grow,  others  from  diiFerent  countries  may  be  suc- 
cessfully introduced." 

This  work  will  be  valuable  in  supplying  a  rich  mass  of  facts 
on  the  natural  history  (using  this  term  in  an  extended  sense) 
of  a  part  of  the  world,  of  which  our  knowledge  has  hitherto 
been  very  vague  and  partial.  For  the  sake  of  science,  we 
wish  the  work  were  not  produced  in  a  style  so  costly,  that  but 
few  can  possess  themselves  of  it. 

Smithy  Johriy  nearly  twenty  years  Gardener  to  Dykes  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  of  Ipswich :  A  Treatise  on  the  artificial 
Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Rhubarb,  &c. ;  comprehending 
Observations  on  the  methods  now  in  use  for  the  growth  of 
Cucumbers,  with  a  full  explanation  of  an  improved  mode 
of  culture,  by  which,  with  a  much  less  quantity  of  the  fer- 
menting substance,  arid  a  tithe  of  the  care  and  attention 
which  is  generally  bestowed  upon  them,  not  only  is  success 
rendered  certain,  even  in  the  most  adverse  season,  and  fruit 
of  the  finest  appearance  produced,  but  Asparagus,  Mush- 
rooms, Rhubarb,  &c.,  are  at  the  same  time  produced,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity: 
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to  which  are  added,  Brief  Observations  on  the  growth  of 
early  Potatoes.     12mo.    Ipswich,  1833. 

The  author  sets  out  with  some  observations  on  the  different 
modes  hitherto  employed  in  growing  cucumbers  in  hot-beds 
or  pits.  These  modes,  he  truly  observes,  are  very  numerous; 
but  he  confines  his  remarks  to  "  a  very  few,"  which  include 
the  principles  of  all  the  different  modes.  The  first  which  he 
notices  is  the  "  common  dung-bed  mode  of  growing,"  which 
he  objects  to,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time,  labour,  and 
heat ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  unequal  settlement  of  the 
bed.  The  next  mode  is  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  described  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  368., 
which  Mr.  Smith  says  he  tried,  and  found  defective,  two 
or  three  years  before  Mr.  Knight  recommended  it.  Plat- 
forms, supported  by  posts  or  brick  piers,  were  tried  for 
several  years ;  and  of  this  kind  of  bed  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
*' although  the  best  cucumbers  which  ever  came  under  my 
notice  were  produced  in  it,  and  balsams  16  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence, yet,  for  want  of  a  proper  substance  against  which  to 
build  the  linings,  and  the  almost  entire  destitution  of  means 
to  supply  heat  by  absorption  and  conduction,  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  principle  cannot  with  safety  be  depended 
upon,  when  used  for  early  forcing."  (p.  7.)  Brick  pits  are 
allowed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  have  various  good  qualities,  espe- 
cially M*Phail's  pits;  but  Mr.  Smith  objects  to  all  fixed 
structures,  as  being  **  perpetual  habitations  for  millepedes 
[meaning  woodlice],"  and  also  because  they  prevent  the  slope 
of  the  glass  from  being  altered  according  to  the  season; 
Mr.  Smith  very  properly  observing,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
glass  ought  to  be  considerable  in  winter,  but  that  it  cannot 
well  be  too  little  in  the  hottest  weather  of  summer. 

Having  disposed  of  these  three  modes  of  growing,  which 
may  be  considered  the  types  of  all  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  adopted,  Mr.  Smith's  next  chapter  is  on  rearing  plants 
from  seed,  "  fit  for  the  fi'uiting-bed  j"  which  we  pass  over  to 
the  succeeding  one,  which  treats  of  Mr.  Smith's  mode  of 
building  a  cucumber  bed.  The  materials  wanted  are,  a 
quantity  of  stones  or  brickbat  rubble ;  a  quantity  of  good 
stable  dung,  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  other  substances,  such  as 
leaves  of  trees,  in  a  medium  state  of  fermentation,  &c. ;  a 
quantity  of  wattled  work ;  some  good  soil,  laid  where  it  can 
become  dry;  and  a  common  frame  and  lights,  from  4-  to  6  fl. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  long.  In  building  the  bed,  the  first  thing  is 
to  form  a  foundation,  in  the  back  and  front,  of  rubblework, 
enclosed  with  wattled  work.  The  width  of  th^se  foundations  may 

be  between  2  and  3  ft.>  and  the  height  of  tiie  north  foundation 
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about  15  in.  on  the  outside,  and  that  of  the  south  about  3  in. 
lower  on  the  outside ;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  two  founda- 
tions when  finished  shjs^l  be  on  one  uniform  slope  from  back 
to  front.  Outside  of  these  foundations  four  posts  should  be 
previously  inserted  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  dung, 
4  ft.  high  from  the  ground  behind,  and  S  ft.  6  in.  from 
it  in  front.  The  next  thing  is  to  build  two  dung  walls 
on  the  top  of  the  foundations,  to  the  same  height  as  the 
posts,  trimming  the  inner  sides  of  these  walls,  and  making 
the  bottom  of  the  space  between  them  quite  clean.  This 
space  must  then  be  covered  by  pieces  of  wood,  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown ;  on  these 
pieces  are  to  be  laid  wattled  hurdles,  on  which  are  placed 
about  nine  inches  of  dry  dung,  or  fermenting  dung,  for  the 
plants  to  feed  upon.  The  next  operation  is  to  put  on  the 
frame  and  lights,  &c.,  stopping  up  the  ends  of  the  vault  or 
space  between  the  beds  with  pieces  of  board  and  litter,  and 
building  a  lining  very  firmly  against  them.  Litter  must  be 
also  placed  against  the  bottom  of  each  rubble  foundation, 
high  enough  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  structure  of  Mr.  Smith's  cucumber  bed ;  all  the  rest  may 
be  easily  anticipated  by  any  good  cucumber  grower. 

Mr.  Smith  takes  advantage  of  the  heat  and  steam  gene- 
rated in  the  vault  between  the  two  dung  walls,  to  force 
asparagus  or  other  articles,  or  to  grow  mushrooms,  in  an 
adjoining  frame.  For  this  purpose,  he  places  a  common 
frame  at  one  end  of  his  cucumber  bed,  and  admits  the  steam 
from  the  vacuity  between  the  walls  into  it,  by  means  of  a  metal 
or  wooden  tube  2  or  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  S  or  4  feet 
long.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  placed  in  the  vault,  and  the  other 
in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  frame.  A  thinking  gardener  will 
conceive  all  the  rest,  or  have  recourse  to  the  work  itself. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  the  cucumber  and  mush- 
room, Mr.  Smith  considers  the  best  mode  of  destroying  those 
pests  of  the  gardener,  woodlice,  to  be  enticing  them  to  some 
shady  spot  "  by  dry  litter,  crums  of  cheese,  &c.,  and  then 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  them."  To  prevent  the  rank 
steam  of  the  dung  linings  from  entering  the  bed  al  the  pro- 
jections of  the  sashes,  when  air  is  given,  Mr.  Smith  nails  a 
strip  of  Russian  bast,  18  in.  wide,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  frame,  turning  it  over  the  upper  rail  of  the  lights, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  lights  or  rafters  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  blown  down.  When  air  is  given,  this  keeps  out  high 
and  strong  winds  as  well  as  steam. 

It  is  evident  that  melons  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way ; 
arid  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  that  the  necessary  balance  of  heat 
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and  moisture)  which,  in  Persia,  arises  from  t!ie  very  nature  of 
the  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation,  is  easily  obtained  in  his 
bed,  "  by  throwing  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  water  into  the 
vault  beneath  the  wattled  work,  to  cause,  by  means  of  a  strong 
heat,  a  constant  and  great  exhalation,"  &c.  The  stems  of 
the  melon-plants  he  would  train  on  a  trellis  elevated  2  or  3 
inches  above  the  soil. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  given  a  general  idea  of  Mr.  Smith's 
mode  of  growing  cucumbers  and  melons;  but,  in  order  to 
adopt  it  with  facility  and  success,  the  work  itself  will  require 
to  be  referred  to.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  mode  is 
excellent,  and  particularly  adapted  for  amateurs  in  small  gar- 
dens. Rhubarb  or  sea-kale  might  be  beautifully  forced  in  the 
vault ;  and  by  a  very  little  management,  pelargoniums  might 
be  kept  in  the  adjoining  frame,  if  it  were  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  force  asparagus  or  grow  mushrooms  in  it.  The  book 
is  very  modestly  and  sensibly  written,  and  we  have  been  very 
much  gratified  by  its  perusal,  and  by  a  passage  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  master,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  expresses  "  the 
deep  veneration  and  respect  which  have  been  inspired  by  the 
general  good  feeling"  which  has  been  exercised  towards  him 
"  during  a  long  servitude."  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  every  master  that  he  has  tt  in  his  power  to 
render  not  only  the  individuals  who  are  his  servants,  but  their 
wives  and  families,  comparatively  happy  or  miserable.  Again 
we  recommend  this  work  to  all  cucumber  and  melon  growers* 
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A  Journal  of  Botani/has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Hooker. 
It  is  to  be  published  in  quarterly  numbers  in  demy  octavo; 
each  number  is  to  contain  eight  plates,  of  which  four  are  to  be 
coloured :  price  75.  6(L  It  is,  in  effect,  a  new  series  of  the 
far-famed  Botanical  MisceUany. 

A  new  edition  of  Millef^s  Gardenet^s  Dictionary ^  to  appear 
in  monthly  quarto  parts,  is  in  preparation.  Who  the  editor 
is,  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  list  of  contributors  contains 
twenty-four  -names,  eminent  in  botanical  or  horticultural 
science ;  almost  the  whole  of  whom  are,  or  have  been,  con- 
tributors to  this  Magazine. 

A  Catechism  of  Gardenings  for  the  Use  of  Village  Schools  and 
Cottagers.  We  observe  a  first  part  of  a  contribution  of  this 
title,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  in  the  November  number  of  the 
British  Farmer's  Magazine.  When  the  treatise  is  completed^ 
it  will  be  sold  in  a  detached  form. 

Y  Y  4 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE- 


Art.  I.    General  Notices, 


National  Education,  —  Afler  the  pains  which  we  have  taken  in  this 
Magazine,  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hitt.^  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  in  1828, 
and  in  another  printed  in  London  in  1829  and  distributed  gratis,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  we  are  highly  gratified  by  seeing  the  subject  brought 
before  Parliament  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  assuming  a  conspicuous  place 
in  both  the  Edkib.  and  the  For,  Quart,  Reviews,  In  the  latter  work,  more 
especially  (No.  xxiv.  for  Oct.,  1833^,  a  lucid  account  has  been  given  of  the 
system  of  national  education  established  in  Prussia  in  1819,  to  which,  and 
to  The  Speech  of  Mr,  Roebuck y  M,P,  for  Bath,  on  National  Education 
(  London,  1833,  ramph.,  Sd,)y  we  would  most  earnestly  direct  the  attention 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  national  education  in  Prussia  is  particularly  gratifying,  and  ther^ 
are  only  two  improvements  which  we  can  suggest  in  it,  if  adopted  in  this 
country.  In  Prussia  it  is  provided,  that,  besides  a  proper  school,  with  all 
suitable  books,  instruments,  pictures,  models,  a  garden,  &c.,  there  shall  be 
provision  made  for  teaching  gymnastic  exercises.  Now,  we  would  suggest 
that,  in  connection  with  these  gymnastic  exercises,  the  boys  should  be 
taught  some  of  the  more  useful  mechanical  operations,  such  as  carpentry^ 
masonry,  smith's  work,  &c.;  and  the  girls  the  practice  of  cookery,  and 
various  in-door  works.  It  is  already  most  happily  provided  by  the  Prussian 
system,  that  every  school  shall  have  a  garden,  in  order  to  teach  gardening 
and  agricultural  operations  to  the  boys,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
girls,  as  in  Bavaria,  &c.  The  next  pomt  which  we  would  suggest,  in  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  national  education  in  this  country,  would  be  the 
practice  in  Bavaria,  of  teaching  no  particular  religion  in  the  schools,  but 
allowing  the  children,  if  their  parents  desired  it,  to  be  absent  from  the  school 
one  of  the  working  days  oi  the  week,  say  Saturday,  to  be  taught  the 
religion  of  their  parents  by  the  clergyman  of  that  religion,  leaving  the 
Sunday  as  it  is.  This  would  give  some  additional  labour  to  the  clergy  o 
every  denomination,  but  they  would  still  have  five  days  out  of  the  seven  at 
their  own  disposal :  besides,  this  early  instruction  would  diminish  their 
labours  when  the  children  were  become  men  and  women.  For  what  are 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman  but  education,  only  directed  to  the  man  instead 
of  to  the  child  ?  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  system  of  national 
education  that  combines  religious  instruction  with  secular  learning  will 
ever  be  effective  in  attaining  the  grand  object  of  national  education;  that 
is,  of  educating  the  whole  population ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the 
whole  can  never  be  brought  to  think  in  the  same  manner  on  religious 
subjects.  —  Cond. 

A  Notice  of  a  newly  invented  Liquid  Mixture  for  destroying  various  Species 
of  Insects  which  infest  Plants,'^  Sir,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  fnend  of  mine,  and 
myself,  have  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  something  serviceable  for 
destroying  or  retarding  the  progress  of  some  of  those  pernicious  kinds  of 
insects  so  troublesome  to  gardeners,  such  as  the  brown  and  white  scaly 
bug,  caterpillars,  green  and  black  aphis,  red  spider,  wireworm,  and  the 
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beetle  which  destroys  the  young  shoots  of  various  shrubs  and  plants  in 
the  spring,  at  the  time  they  are  bursting.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  object  beyond  our  expectation,  in  producing  a  solution 
free  from  all  poisonous  or  pernicious  matter :  the  contents  of  it  are  so 
harmless  that  it  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety  upon  the  most 
delicate  plant  or  fruit.  As  the  production  of  this  mixture  has  cost  us 
some  considerable  labour  and  expense,  we  intend  to  confine  the  manu- 
facture of  it  to  ourselves.  We  have  been  able  to  bring  it  into  a  very 
portable  compass,  and  this  effect  subserves  the  sending  of  it  to  any  distance 
without  an  inconvenient  expense,  insomuch  that  one  gallon^  when  diluted 
with  twenty  gallons  of  water,  will  be  sufficiently  strong  for  use,  and  in 
general  it  may  be  applied  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe.  The  con* 
servatory  or  green-house,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  plants  in  them,  should 
be  shut  up  close,  and  rendered  a  little  warm,  and  the  evening  be  preferred 
for  the  time  of  making  the  application.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
it  is  thought  necessary,  for  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  insects  will 
not  disappear  rapidly,  but  they,  particularly  the  green  iSy,  will  leave  the 
plants  by  degrees,  while  the  influence  of  the  applied  mixture  on  the  plants 
themselves  will  be  such  as  to  greatly  promote  their  growth,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  healthy  bloom  on  their  foliage.  The  cost  of  one  gallon  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  \s*  dd*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  supply  it  to 
the  public  until  it  has  been  tried  by  some  one  for  two  or  three  months 
previous,  as  it  re(]|uires  more  time  to  destroy  some  insects  than  othersj 
such  as  the  scale-like  ones.  We  are  desirous  to  give  any  individual  an 
opportunity  to  subject  our  preparation  to  a  fair  trial  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  supply  any  person  with  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  trial  of  its  merits,  gratis,  and  with  directions. 
Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  trial,  perhaps  some  one  near  you, 
through  your  recommendation,  might  be  inclined  to  prove  its  effects,  so 
that  you  might  see  the  effects  of  it  personally.  The  solution,  to  answer 
the  above  statements,  will  require  to  be  made  up  in  three  distinct  portions, 
so  as  to  act  upon  the  whole  of  the  different  insects.  Should  you  think 
our  labours  worthy  of  your  notice,  we  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  forward 
any  other  information  that  lies  in  our  power  along  with  the  solution.  We 
remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Wiliiam  Taylor  and  Jainet  Rollins,  9.  Richmond 
Terrace,  Liverpool,  November  26.  1832. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  value  of 
the  liquid  sent  put  to  the  test,  but  at  last  we  found  one  at  Gunnersbury; 
the  gardens  of  which  have  been  lately  put  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mills, 
the  author  of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  cucumber,  published  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Trans.  Hort,  Soc,  and  quoted  in  our  Encyc.  of  Gard,  Mr. 
Mills's  letter  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Sir,  Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  herewith  send  you  the  result  of  the 
experiments  made  with  Taylor  and  Rollins's  mixture,  which  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me.  I  tried  it,  in  the  state  in  which  I  received  it,  on  a 
pine  fruit  infested  with  the  scale,  with  a  syringe,  and  made  the  fruit  quite 
wet  all  over ;  it  killed  the  scale,  and  I  did  not  perceive  that  ii  injured 
the  fruit,  I  used  it,  reduced  in  strength,  as  recommended,  syringing  with 
it  the  pine  plants  all  over,  every  other  day,  but  it  did  not  ap|)ear  strong 
enough  in  that  state  to  destroy  the  scale.  I  also  syringed  with  it,  reduced 
as  recommended,  plants  of  the  Thunbergia  alata,  infested  with  the  red 
spider :  it  did  not  kill  them.  I  soaked  two  crowns  of  Providence  pine 
twelve  hours  in  the  liquid  as  received,  and  it  killed  the  crowns.  1  think 
if  about  one  gallon  were  mixed  with  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  would  not  be 
too  strong  for  the  most  tender  plants  :  I  am  trving  it  in  that  state,  and  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  result.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it' 
likely  to  be  useful;  and  wish  well  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rollins  for 
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their  attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the  enemies  to  the  welfare  of  the  objects 
of  our  care.     I  woula  recommead  them  to  publish  their  method    of 

{>reparing  the  mixture,  as  much  more  likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  at 
east  that  is  my  opinion ;  and  I  will,  should  they  do  so,  be  a  subscriber,  if 
the  subscription  is  not  more  than  5  or  10  shillings.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  if  they  were  to  let  as  many  people  as  they  can  have  some  of  the 
mixture,  to  try  it,  before  they  attempt  to  offer  it  by  subscription.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Mills.     Gurmersburi/y  August  28.  1833. 

Breathing  Places  for  Totvns.  —  This  subject,  which  we  noticed  at  length 
in  Vol.  V.  p.  686.,  and  in  different  other  parts  of  this  Magazine,  has,  to  our 
agreeable  surprise,  been  taken  up  by  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Slaney.  The  report  on  the  subject  having  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers, 
we  need  only  state  here,  that  it  points  out  various  modes  in  which  the 
breathing  places  in  and  about  London  might  be  extended,  and  that  it  enters 
into  similar  details  with  reference  to  some  of  the  larger  country  towns. 
Though  we  class  reports  of  this  sort  among  attempts  at  petty  legislation, 
which  would  never  be  made  under  a  proper  representative  system,  yet  we 
hail  it  as  a  symptom  of  a  better  feeling  existing  towards  the  poor.  Most 
assuredly  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  wants  of  the  poor  will  be 
attended  to  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich ;  but  this  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  Mr.  Slaney's  report  may  be  the  entering  of  the  wedge.  We  hope, 
when  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  these  walks,  that  as  many  different 
sorts  as  will  grow  in  the  given  situation  and  climate  will  be  employed. 
It  is  disgraceful  to  the  taste  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  that  they  have  employed  nothing  but  the  common  mixture  in  the 
Regent's  Park ;  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  and  shall  continue  to  repeat, 
might  have  been  one  grand  arboretum,  such  as  could  not  be  produced  in 
an}'  other  country. 

The  Application  of  Steam  to  Agricultural  Purposes  is  said  to  have  lately 
called  forth  a  powerful  and  effective  engine  in  France;  and  it  has,  at  the 
same  time,  produced  a  steam-dicrging  machine  in  England.  This  engine, 
an  imperfect  model  of  which  we  saw  three  years  ago  (see  Vol.  VI., 
p.  106.),  has  lately  been  so  far  improved,  that  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  for  it,  by  Mr.  Philips.  It  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in 
Gordon's  Journal  ofLocomotiony  for  February,  1833.  We  have  lately  seen 
the  model  of  another  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  much  greater  chance  of  success.  At  one 
operation,  it  could  be  made  to  plough,  pulverise,  roll,  sow,  and  harrow 
a  breadth  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles,  and,  consequently, 
between  7  and  8  acres  per  hour.  The  machine  might,  no  doubt,  be  im- 
pelled at  double  that  rate ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  at  such  a  velocity 
the  work  of  sowing  could  be  properly  performed.  The  present,  however, 
is  not  the  time  for  bringing  out  such  a  machine  in  England,  where  the 
farmers,  in  most  districts,  are  obliged  to  take  down  and  conceal  the  wheels 
of  their  threshing  machines,  if  these  have  not  been  already  burned  by  their 
labourers. 

Chinese  Roses  mat/  be  propagated  from  single  Buds,  as  Grape  Vines  are 
propagated,  —  The  single  bud,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  both 
above  and  below  it,  is  placed  just  under  the  soil,  under  a  bell  glass;  the 
leafstalks  and  leaves  standing  upright  as  in  a  cutting.  A  single  bud  of 
RbsdL  semperfi6rens  sanguinea  was  planted  on  July  26.,  and  on  Sept.  8. 
the  bud  had  grown  nearly  four  inches,  and  a  blossom  bud  was  formed.  On 
Oct.  9.  it  was  six  inches  high,  and  side  shoots  were  being  produced.  — 
Charles  M.  Willich.    London,  Oct,  23.  1833. 

The  Melon's  Affection  for  Water,  (p.  591.)  —  The  author  of  the  JDo- 
mestic  Gardener's  Manual  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  deeming  the  melon 
partly  of  an  aquatic  habit,  from  its  roots  having  grown  into  a  water  cistern. 
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In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Roi/al  Geographical  Society  is  a  very  inter- 
esting account,  taken  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.Wm.  Moorcroft,  of 
the  jQoating  gardens  of  Cashmere,  where  both  melons  and  cucumbers  are 
grown  in  great  perfection.  The  beds  are  described  as  only  2  ft.  deep  and 
7  ft,  wide,  and  <k  various  lengths.  —  Charles  M,  WUlich,  London,  Oct,  23. 
1833. 

Foreign  Grapes, '-' We  have  never  seen  foreign  grapes,  whether  from  the 
continent  or  Portugal,  in  greater  abundance,  of  better  quality,  or  cheaper, 
than  they  are  this  season.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
Hamburgh  or  Frankenthal  grapes,  brought  from  Holland,  and  sold  in  Lon- 
don from  1^.  to  Is,  6d,  a  pound.  Arriving  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  by 
the  steam-packets,  they  have  all  the  plumpness  and  bloom  of  fresh-gathered 
fruit.  The  black  Portugal  grapes  also  arrive  in  little  more  than  a  week 
by  means  of  the  steam-packets ;  and  though  part  of  the  bloom  and  fresh-*' 
ness  of  appearance  of  their  berries  is  lost,  yet  for  eating,  though  not  for 
show,  they  are  uninjured.  Were  there  a  proper  demand  for  eating  srapes 
from  Portugal,  the  Muscats  and  Frontignacs  would  doubtless  be  cultivated  ' 
there,  when  the  poor  man  in  this  country  would  be  able  to  have  on  his 
table  as  good  grapes  as  the  richest.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  pine* 
apple,  which  doubtless  might  be  cultivated  in  Portugal  at  far  less  expense 
than  in  England,  and  steam  would  soon  transport  them  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Britain,  nay  of  Europe.  After  a  few  more  years  of  struggling, 
French  wines  will  be  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France.  Thus,  then,  the 
tendency  of  all  things  is  to  equalisation,  and  those  who  now  produce  every 
thing  wUl  ultimately  also  enjoy  every  thing. —  Cond, 

Bees  are  particular^/ fond  <k  the  flowers  of  the  snowberry  busb(  Symph6ria 
raceroosa  Ph,) :  so  I  find,  and  I  would,  in  consequence,  recommend  that 
numerous  plants  of  this  shrub  be  planted  near  to  apiaries. 

Crocuses  of  all  Kinds,  in  abundance,  should  also  be  planted  in  the  same 
situation.  Their  precocity  will  invite  the  bees  abroad,  when  the  air  is 
chilly ;  and,  if  the  crocuses  grow  at  a  distance,  the  bees  will  be  unable  to 
return  to  the  hives.  The  crocuses  are,  besides,  very  ornamental,  particu- 
larly many  of  the  new  sorts,  and,  by  their  early  flowering,  are  cheering  ob- 
jects to  the  human  eye. —  Wm,  Godsall.     Hereford,  Oct,  16.  1833. 

I  once  made  a  list,  not  to  be  found  just  now,  of  the  species  of  plants 
whose  flowers  I  had  observed  bees  to  most  frequent,  i  remember  that 
the  flowers  of  that  interesting  miniature  shrub,  the  5edum  jt^opulifolium, 
Bot,  Mag,  211.  (^nacampseron  ;}opulif61ia  Haworth),  were  visited  as  much 
or  more  than  the  flowers  of  any  other  plant  in  my  list.  —  J,  D, 

Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cuscuta  sinensis,  now 
(Nov,  5.)  profusely  in  bloom,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  in  Mr, 
Malcolm's  nursery,  Kensington.  •«•  Cond. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 


ENGLAND. 

Professor  Mirbel,  oftheJardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  the  French  Go' 
vemment  Architect,  M,  Rohault,  were  on  a  mission  to  this  country,  in 
December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  on  the  construc- 
tion of  hot-houses,  and  on  the  different  modes  of  heating  them  by  hot 
water,  steam,  &c.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  know  a  word  of  English, 
and  they  only  stayed  in  the  country  about  a  week.  It  is  intended  to  reno- 
vate the  hot-houses  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  to  exhibit  there  different 
modes  of  construction,  and  of  warming  and  ventilating. 
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Grant  Thorhurn^  S'<l-i  the  celebrated  seedsman  of  New  York,  the 
Lawrie  Todd  of  Gait's  novel  of  that  naroe^  arrived  in  London  from  New 
York,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  will 
proceed  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  father  (who  is  still  alive,  and  ninety-two 
years  of  age),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith.  Mr.  Thorburn  proposes 
to  return  to  London  in  February,  and  to  embark  again  for  America  in 
March,  taking  with  him  an  extensive  assortment  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds. 
Mr.  Thorburn  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  no  seed  or  plant  establishment  in 
or  about  London,  not  even  excepting  Chubb's  splendid  shop  in  Newgate 
Street,  or  the  Bedford  conservatories,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  his  own 
store  in  New  York.  Mr.  Thorburn  has  also  brought  with  him  his  auto- 
biography, with  the  intention  of  publishing  it  in  London.  —  Cond, 

Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  —  The  subscription  for  this  establishment  is 
going  on  rapidly.  Above  6000/.  have  been  already  subscribed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  subscription  amounts  to  10,000/.  land  is  to  be  purchased.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, patronise  this  undertaking.    (Weekly  True  Sun,  Nov.  3.) 

A  public  Cemetery  has  recently  been  proposed  for  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity.  By  a  prospectus  which  has  been  sent  us,  it  appears  that  the 
capital  is  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  10/.  each.  We  wish  the  scheme  success, 
and  hope  a  sufficiently  extensive  piece  of  ground  will  be  purchased,  and 
that  it  will  be  laid  out  in  an  appropriate  style.  We  say  appropriate,  be- 
cause we  have  never  yet  seen  a  British  cemetery  appropriately  laid  out. 
The  best  is  Liverpool,  because  the  artist  had  only  to  follow  the  accidental 
features  of  the  spot.  In  general  the  great  fault  is  the  employment  of 
curved  lines  in  the  walks,  which  renders  the  cemetery  like  a  pleasure 
ground,  instead  of  giving  it  a  distinctive  character.  In  our  forthcoming 
Encyclop<sdia  of  Landtcape*Gardening  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
on  this  subject.  —  Cond» 

A  Chalybeate  Spring,  of  extraordinary  strength,  has  lately  been  brought 
into  notice  at  Dorton  Park,  the  seat  of  C.  S*  Ricketts,  Esq.,  near  Brill,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  situation  is  singularly  hilly  and  romantic,  and  very 
little  known  to  the  public,  having  been,  till  lately,  almost  inaccessible  for 
want  of  roads.  Notwithstanding  this,  Dorton  House  is  an  immense  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  the  park  was  laid  out,  or  at 
least  improved,  in  modern  times,  by  the  celebrated  Brown.  The  present 
spirited  proprietor  is  erecting  a  magnificent  Grecian  building  as  a  bath 
room,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Hakewill,  and  the  grounds  are  laying 
out  by  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Main,  who  speaks  with  rapture  of  the 
situation ;  and,  from  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  his  taste,  we  feel  con- 
fident he  will  make  the  grounds  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  England. 
An  account  of  the  spa  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  sold  by  Whit- 
taker  and  Co.,  entitled.  The  History  of  the  Dorton  Chalybeate,  &c.,  by  F. 
Knight,  surgeon.  Brill. 

The  TVue  Service  trees  (of  which  there  are  two,  the  apple-finiited  and  the 
pear-fruited)  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  have  this  year  borne 
an  abundant  crop.  We  could  wish  such  of  our  correspondents  as  have  an 
opportunity,  to  look  at  these  handsome  trees,  with  a  view  to  their  more 
frequent  introduction  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  even  orchards.  The 
nurserymen  might  easily  import  plenty  of  plants  of  the  true  service  from 
Paris,  Bollwiller,  or  Tarascon.  —  Cond. 

Of  the  Wheat  of  the  ^Neighbourhood  of  Victoria,  a  Village  in  the  Province  of 
Caraccas,  which  Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  p.  l04? — 107.,  has 
noticed  as  being  very  productive,  and  as  ripening,  in  Victoria,  in  70  or  75 
days  from  the  sowing.  Dr.  Hamilton,  15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  has  re- 
ceived seeds  from  Sir  R.  K.  Portei^  and  distributed  them  in  small  quantities 
to  various  individuals  in  Britain.  He  has  sent  us  125  grains,  which  we  have 
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placed  in  hands  that  ivill  properly  apply  them ;  and  eventually,  we  trust,' 
enable  us  to  communicate  the  result.  We  are,  however,  altogether  doubtful 
of  its  coming  to  maturity"  in  this  climate  *^  in^the  singularly  short  space  of 
time  spoken  of  by  Humboldt;*'  and  as  the  grains  '' appear  smaller,  and  of 
a  darker  colour,"  tban  those  of  our  own  wheats,  we  scarcely  at  all  partici- 
pate in  Dr.  Hamilton's  sanguine  expectations  respecting  it :  still  this  is  no 
reason  why  every  experiment  should  not  be  tried.  Dr.  Hamilton,  afler 
soaking  two  grains  for  24*  hours,  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  sowed  them 
on  August  26.,  and  on  August  29.  he  wrote  —  "They  are  now  above 
ground,  in  a  pot  in  one  of  my  windows,  and  I  am  in  the  hope  of  their  per- 
fecting their  crop  in  November."  Dr.  Hamilton  conceives  the  possibility 
of  three  crops  m  a  year  being  attained, "  even  in  this  cold  country,  in 
favourable  seasons  and  situations." 


Art,  III.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  nevo  Plants ^  and 
of  old  Plants  of  Interest^  supplementary  to  the  latest  Editions  of 
the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants"  and  of  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus.** 

CurHis  Botanical  Magazine  ;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight  plates ; 
3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s,  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  King's  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  each  monthly  Number  containing  eight 
plates;  4^.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweefs  British  Flower-Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  four 
plates ;  3; .  coloured,  2s.  3d,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don,  Esq.,  Libra- 
rian to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

Loidiges's  Botanical  Cabinet;  each  monthly  Number  containing  ten  plates; 
5s.  coloured,  2s.  6d.  partly  coloured.    Edited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Maund*s  Botanic  Garden;  each  monthly  Number  containing  one  plate 
bearing  figures  of  four  plants ;  large  paper,  1/.  6d. ;  small  paper.  Is, ;  bor- 
dered edition,  with  the  four  plants  on  four  separate  plates,  2s,  6d,  Edited 
by  Benjamin  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

POLYPETALOUS  DICOTYLEDONOUS  PlANTS. 

XXXVT.  HyperidnecB.  JETypericum  Ayssopifblium  Vil,  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  for  November,  t.  3277.  It  is  showy  in  its  numerous 
blossoms,  and  is  hardy,  perennial,  and  herbaceous.  The  plant  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

LVII.     Myrtdcea, 

flS2.  BEAUFCRT/il. 

Dampidrj  Cun.  Dampier't  tt.  i_J  or  S  ?  my  ?  Pk  Dirk  Hartog's  Island  C  s.p  Bot  mag.  3272 
Possibly  identical  with  B.  carin&ta  of  Hort.  BriL,  No.  196.56. 

A  rare  and  very  interesting  species ;  apparently  a  dwarf  shrub,  with 
many  opposite  or  subverticillate  branches.  Leaves  small,  approaching  to 
orbicular,  closely  placed,  beautifully  quaternate,  dark  green  above,  pale  be- 
neath ;  of  a  very  aromatic  taste.  Flowers  numerous,  collected  in  whorls 
below  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  B.  Dampieri,  by  the  specimen  figured,  is 
a  very  elegant  little  plant.    (Bot.  Mag.,  October.) 

LXV.     ThymelicB. 

87.  PIMELE^A. 

arenkria  Cun.  taxid-inhabiiing  tt.  i_J  pr  1  ?  j1  W  New  ZeaL  18S7.  C  &p  Bot  mag.  SS70 
Closely  allied  to  P.  cinferea  Br. ;  approaches  also  near  to  P.  nivea  Lab.,  as  well  as  to  P.  pilbsa 
rahl 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  found  "  this  interesting  Pimel^  growing  on  the 
bare  exposed  sandy  ridges  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Hokianga,  on  the 
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western  coast  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  he  observed 
it  in  flower  in  September  and  October,  1826."  It  is  figured  from  the  Kew 
collection.  "  A  small  erect  shrub,  branched  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
Leaves  ovate,  opposite,  and  decussate;  glaucous  green;  flowers  white, 
capitate,  terminal,  pure  white,  nearly  erect,  and  large  for  the  genus ;  an- 
thers of  a  deep  orange  colour."    (Bot.  Mag.,  October.) 

longifibra  Br,    long.flowered    tt  lJ  or  4  jn    W       a  N.  Holl.    1831  ?    C  &p    Bot  mag.  S281 

^  Introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Eraser,  from  the  southern  shores  of 
New  Holland.     It  is  beautiful,  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  large  and- 
globose  heads  of  pure  white  blossoms,  terminating  the  slender  and  wavy 
branches.     Its  flowering  season,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  is  June." 
{Bot  Mag.,  November.) 

LXXIII.     RojAcet?  §  SptrcBocece^ 

1515.  SPIR^A. 
U034  grandiabn  B.  C.     large.flowered    A  or  4  jl    Pk    KamUchatka    1837.    Sk  it.l    Bot  cab.  1968 

Messrs,  Loddiges  raised  this  beautiful  hardy  shrub  from  seeds  sent  them 
from  Kamtschatka,  by  M.  Busch,  in  1826.  It  resembles  S,  xalicifolia,  but 
is  a  much  finer  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  double  the  size  of  those  of  S.  «a* 
licifdlia.  It  flounshes  in  the  open  ground,  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  flowers  in 
July;  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings.     {Bot,  Cab.,  November.) 

LXXVII.     LeguminoscB, 

1249.  CALLI'STACHYS. 

letibsa  B.  C    retuse-Zwl       A  lJ  or  4  jn.au       Y       N.  HoU.       1830?    C  8.p    Bot  calx  1963 

About  sixteen  pretty  yellow  flowers  and  buds  of  flowers  tip  the  spike  of 
the  branch  figured,  and  it  is  stated  that  each  branch  (these  are  few  and 
strong)  of  the  plant  produces  a  similar  raceme  of  flowers.  C.  retusa  '*  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings."    {Bot.  Cab,,  November.) 

8837.  ilCAXIA  S  Capitktae. 
f 246676  gravdolens  Own.    ttrong-scented     il  lJ  or  15  ap.jn       Y     V.  D.  Lw    C  &Lp    Bot  mag.  3279 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  from  the  margins  of  rivulets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diem  en's  Land,  where  he  observed 
it  in  flower  and  fruit  one  February.  In  the  Kew  and  other  British  green- 
houses it  forms  a  shrub,  with  twiggy  branches,  which  in  May  abound  with 
globular  showy  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  In  affinity  it  approaches  to  A, 
^odoxi€BiJ6Ua,    {Bot,  Mag,,  November.) 

LXXX.    Artocdrpe<B, 

S90Q.  FPCUS  %  Ovatifblie:  smooth  above :  pubescent  beneath. 

[acuminata /fam.     pointed.to<^.     *  O  or  6      ...     W       Silhet    1830?    C  p.l    Botmag.  3S8S 
|F.  eerasif&rmis,  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

It  is  a  handsome  species,  remarkable  for  its  solitary,  peduculated,  pen- 
dent, and  tempting-looking  fruit;  somewhat  resembling  miniature  oranges; 
the  full  green  of  its  leaves,  which  are  4  to  9  in.  long,  and  the  brownness 
and  abundance,  of  the  pubescence  of  its  branches,  are  also  pleasing  cha- 
racters.   {Bot,  Mag,,  November.) 

LXXXIX.  TXeseddcea,  Dr.  Lindley  has,  in  his  recently  published  Nixus 
Plantarum,  p.  12.  (noticed  in  p.  608.),  declared  his  theory  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  of  the  resedas  untenable,  and  that  the  common  view 
of  their  structure,  advocated  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Professor  Henslow,  is  the 
correct  one.  For  a  statement  of  the  difference  of  opinion  previously  extant 
on  this  question,  see  the  notice  of  Professor  Henslow's  pamphlet,  in  p.  457. 

jReseda  odorata  var.  crassifdlia.  At  Scone,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  I 
took  notice  of  and  preserved  a  variety  of  jR.  odorata,  which  some  of  my 
friends  in  that  neighbourhood  named,  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves, 
crassifolia.  It  is  of  a  more  robust  habit  than  the  common  varieties  are; 
its  leaves  are  ovate,  and  very  large,  sometimes,  upon  young  plants,  3  in. 
long,  2  in.  wide,  and,  from  some  contraction  at  their  margin,  become  con- 
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cave;  its  flowers  and  their  odour  are  those  of  the  common  variety.  R.  odo- 
rata  crassifolia,  from  its  robust  habit,  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  cultivating  into 
what  are  called  trees  of  mignonette ;  and  so  ornamental  as  these  are,  it  is 
strange  that  so  few  possess  them.  To  obtain  them,  I  choose,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  those  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  borders,  which  I  think 
fittest  for  forming  them,  and  divest  each  of  them  of  all  the  stems  but  one 
leading  one,  which  I  tie  to  a  stake ;  I  then  cut,  with  a  trowel,  at  about 
2j  in.  from  the  stem,  through  all  the  plant's  roots.  I  leave  the  plant 
standing  for  about  ten  days ;  by  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  have  emitted 
fresh  roots,  and  then  transplant  it  into  a  24-sized  pot,  in  a  mixture  of 
rotted  dung  and  sandy  loam,  and  shade  it  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days. 
Subsequently  I  pinch  off  the  spikes  of  flowers  as  they  appear,  until  I 
have  formed  the  plants  as  I  desire ;  usually  I  do  not  permit  tnem  to  flower 
until  the  following  spring.  I  prefer  to  have  the  plants  bushy  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  not  the  stem  bare  in  its  lower  part,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  trees  of  mignonette  which  I  have  in  other  places  seen.  A  tree 
will,  if  it  be  prevented  seeding,  at  least  from  ripening  a  considerable  quantity 
of  seeds,  continue  flowering  for  years.  ((?.  M,  Elliott,  Coul,  Sept.  18. 
1833.) 

For  a  notice  of  a  bush  of  mignonette  of  the  remarkable  height,  for  a 
species  usually  so  dwarf,  of  10  ft.  under  Mr.  J.  Elles's  culture,  see  p.  232. 

The  plot  of  ground  apportioned  to  the  collection  of  grasses  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  used  to  abound  in  mignonette,  which  came  up 
spontaneously  every  spring,  and  was  allowed  to  grow  between  the  plants  of 
grass.  In  the  years  1816  to  1818, 1  saw  there  several  plants  of  mignonette 
very  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  their  larger  leaves,  laxer  racemes  of  flowers, 
smaller  paler-coloured  flowers,  and  larger  germens  or  incipient  seed-vessels. 

CXXIII.     OxaUdea. 

1414.  OOCALia 

diviTgetM  Benth.    diverging    tf  jM  or  |  jn.8       W       Mexico       1829?    O  p.l    Bot  reg.  laSO 

A  very  pleasing  species,  figured  with  five  scapes,  each  bearing  an  umbel 
of  from  three  to  five  white  flowers  ;  its  leaves  are  figured  with  four  leaflets 
each,  and  described  as  possessing  but  three.  It  is  easily  cultivated  under  a 
frame  which  excludes  all  wet  and  very  severe  cold,  and,  like  all  the  American 
species  of  the  same  habit,  prefers  the  open  soil  to  the  confinement  of  a 
pot.  Mr.  Graham  sent  from  Mexico  bulbs  of  O.  divergens  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.    {Bot,  Reg,,  figured  in  October ;  text  in  November.) 

CXXIX.     Voli/gdlece. 

8063.  POLY  GALA  4  CUnelinia. 
18250a  jTheslOldcB  fV.  Tliesium-like       «.  _J  or  f  jl    B    Valparaiao    1832.    C  p.s.1    Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.8. 215 

A  pretty  sufiruticose  species,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  bought 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  The  plant  appears  to  delight  in  a  sandy  soil.  The 
upright  stems  are  many ;  each  is  covered  with  heathlike  leaves,  and  bears, 
at  its  tip  only,  a  raceme  of  small  but  lovely  blue  flowers. 

MoNOPETALOUS   DICOTYLEDONOUS  PlANTS. 

CLXX.    "Ericeip, 

1173.  £RrCA.    \  Flowers  long  and  cylindrical  {Tubifldra), 

•<Srdida  R  A      unbeautiflil         *  |_J  or  3  jn.Jl      R      C.  O.  H.,*     1810.    C  s.p    Bot  cab.  1973 
Cannot  be  Na  9459.  of  Horttu  BrUannicua,  a«  its  flowers  are  figured  as  perfectly  smooth. 

Why  this  is  named  s6rdida  is  not  very  evident :  it  is,  it  is  true,  not  very 
fully  or  richly  coloured;  but  its  long  tubular  red  blossoms,  which  are 
represented  as  numerously  produced,  render  it,  one  would  say,  an  orna- 
mental species,  although  it  may  be  less  so  than  many  others  are.  No 
information  on  it,  additional  to  that  exhibited  in  our  line  above,  ia  supplied 
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in  the  Cabinet,  except  that  it  **  is  of  free  growth."  The  leaves,  by  the 
figure,  are  small,  rather  dense,  and  arranged  in  four  or  more  rows.  {Bot, 
Cab,,  October.) 

J?RI\;A  ^  Ovatiflbrs. 
hUpitUA  C,    hniry4v(L       a  l^  or  1}  ?  jn.jl       Fk       C.  G.  H.    1792.    C  8.p    Bot  cab.  1982 

**  It  is  a  slender  quick-growing  kind,  making  many  loose  branches, 
upon  which  flowers  are  produced  near  their  tops  in  June  and  July :  it  re- 
quires an  airy  green-house."     (Bot.  Cab,,  November.) 

CLXXXVI.     Composite. 

8349.  CHiETANTHETR  A.  {Ckaitit  a  bristle,  antkera,  an  anther :  bristles  at  base  of  anthers.) 

^21549  Berriita/{._*P.       BawedJvd.       ][P^  or  ijl.au      Y      Chile    1827.    D  p.l    Sw.  fl.gar.  2.S.  214 
C.  serrkta  li.  ^  P.,  D.  Don ;  C.  chilinsis  Dec. ;  Perdfcium  chil^nse  IV. ;  Pros^lia  serritta  2>.  Don ; 
"tfo.  21549.  of  Hort.  Btit.,  where  Desv.  is  probably  an  «rror  for  Dec. 

A  dwarf  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  woody  caudex  and  many  de- 
cumbent slender  leafy  stems,  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  each  of  which  bears,  and  at 
its  tip,  a  rayed  head  of  blossoms ;  the  rays  in  colour  a  brilliant  yellow.  The 
plant  is  impatient  of  wet.     Mr.  Knight  possesses  it.    (^Brit,  Flower^Gard,) 

9SnS.  ZrNN/^  21630  ^legans 

2  coccinea  Lindk    wcaxXtUraffed    O  spl  2  au.o    S         Mexico         1829.    S  co    Bot  reg.  1294 

3  r4diis  ilbidis        white-rayeU    .O  ur  2au.o    W       Brit  Gard.  1892.    S  co 

The  scarlet-flowered  variety  was  figured,  in  1830,  in  the  Bot.  Reg,,  where 
it  was  stated  that  only  a  plant  or  two  were  known  to  be  in  British  collec- 
tions, which  did  not  promise  to  seed  freely.  The  variety  has,  however, 
survived,  or  been  again  introduced.  Several  plants  of  it  were  in  bloom  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  on  August  13.  1833. 

The  white-rayed  variety  is  possessed  by  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  and  doubtless  is  in  other  collections. 

CC.     VolemonidcecB, 

47a  COLLO^MIA. 

coodnea  Leh,     scarlet-JftodL  O  or  1  jl  R        Chile       1832.      S  co    Bot  reg.  IGSS 

C.  lateritia  2>.  Don  in  Sw.  FL  Gar.  2.  s.  20&  {Gard.  Mag.,  voL  ix.  p.  620.) 

A  notice  of  this  species  is  quoted  into  p.  620. ;  which  see.  In  the  Bot, 
Reg,  for  October,  1. 1622.,  a  figure  and  description  of  it  are  published  with 
the  name  of  C.  coccinea ;  which  name  is  there  shown  to  have  been  pub- 
lished for  it  at  Hamburgh,  previously  to  Mr.  Don's  application  of  the  name 
C.  lateritia.  The  flowers  of  collomias  expand  more  fully  under  a  cloudy 
sky  than  in  bright  sunshine :  the  plants,  nevertheless,  like  warm  weather. 
Consistently  with  this  their  habit.  Dr.  Lindley  advises  two  sowings  of  their 
seeds ;  one  in  early  spring,  the  other  a  month  or  two  afterwar£.  If  the 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry,  the  plants  from  the  latter  sowing  will  flower 
more  satisfactorily  in  autumn,  than  those  from  the  former  one  will  in  the 
dog-days. 

Of  pretty  and  remarkable  Species  of  Plants  of  the  Order  Volemoniacece, 
the. London  Horticultural  Society  has,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
(1833),  received,  by  seeds,  a  considerable  number,  from  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
who  had  collected  them  in  California;  few  or  none  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  to  Britain.  Plants  of  Several  of  the  species  have  been,  this 
year,  raised  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  have  there  flowered  this  autumn, 
although,  possibly,  too  late  to  favour  the  hope  of  a  plenteous  crop  of  ripe 
seeds  being  this  year  derived  from  them.  Some  of  the  species  belong 
to  genera  of  which  certain  species  are  already  in  British  gardens ;  as  the 
genera  Gilia  and  CoUdmia.  Mr.  Bentham  has  described  the  generic  and 
specific  characters  of  all  of  them,  in  a  communication  appended,  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  October,  to  the  description  of  Collomia  coccinea  of 
Lehmann,  1. 1622. ;  and  in  doing  this  has  also  revised  the  characters  of  the 
genera  and  species  previously  known  and  cultivated.  The  names  of  the 
genera  and  species  are :  — 
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498a  HUOEPL/il  Benth.     (In  honour  of  Baron  OkarUi  de  HUgH  oTVienna.    HugNia  of  Relchen. 

bach  is  Diditcus  Dec,)  5.  1.  l^olemonideete.    Sp.  4.—    Diners  Arom  OilUi  in  habit  and  anthers. 

densifblia  Benth.     crowded-lvd.  Q  ?  ^  ?  or  1  ?  ...         B         California     1833.    S  co 

elongiita  B^n/A.       lengthened.6raneAtfd  O  ?  A  ^  orS?  ...         Dp.B  California    1833.    S  co 

virg&ta  ifen/A.         branchy  O  ?  A  i^orS?  ...         Dp.B  California     1833L    S  co 

\^lea.  Benth,  yellow-jftvd:  O  ?  A  S*  orS?  ...         Y         California     1838.    S  co 

\  486ft.  LINA'NTHUS  Benth,  {Linon,  flax,  anthos,  flower ;  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower 

to  that  of  several  species  of  Z,lnum.)  5. 1.  Polemonidcea.    Sp.  1. 
dich<Stomus  Benth.    forked-branched        O  or  If  ?  ...         Fk       California    1833.    S  co 

Flowers  solitary  in  the  forks ;  towards  the  tips  (^  the  branches,  numerous  and  clustered ; 
corolla  of  the  size  and  form,  and  nearly  of  the  colour,  of  that  of  Xinum  suflhitictsum. 

i  96c  LEPTOSrPHON  Benii,  (Leptoe,  slender,  Hphon,  a  tube ;  slendemess  of  the  tube  of  the 

corona.)    S.  1.  Volenumidcea,    Sp.  5.— 
Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  palmately  cut.    Flowers  in  dense  corymbose  heads, 
grandiflbrus  BetUh.  larBe-flowered  O        or  1|*?  aao    B.Oo       California     1833.    S  co 

androsjlceus  AffiM.  Androsace-like  O        or    IPaao   Dp.  B.  Go  California     1833.    S  co 

Corolla  smaller,  and  mora  intensely  coloured  than  in  L.  grandiflbrun 
\^UiVM  Benth.  yeUow-Jlwd.  O        or  U?au.o    Dp.Y       California     1833.    S  eo 

2  pale  yeUow-flowered    O        or  l|?au.o    Pa.Y        CaUfornia     1833.    S  co 

fMurriflbrus  Benth.     small-flowered  O        or  If  ?  au.o    Y  California     1833L    S  co 

?densiflbrus&«<A.  crowded.flowered         O        orl}?au.o    Pa.P?      California     1833.    S  co 
Mr.  Bentham  suspects  that  the  last-named  species  may  possibly  be  the  tvpe  of  a  genus  uiter. 
mediate  between  Leptodph<m  and  the  Gllic  of  the  section  'Dactyloph^llum. 

40Bd.  FE'NZL/il  Benth.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Fenzl  of  Vienna,  now  publishing  a  monograph  of 

lillsinesB.)    5. 1.  Vtdemonihcea.    Sp.  1. 
dianthifliVa  Benth,  Dianthus-flowered      A  ?  O  ?  or  4    ...      P.Y         California     183a    S  co 
Tbe  leaves  are  linear,  entire,  opposite.  Flowers  peduncled,  1—3.    Corolla  almost  an  inch  longa 
purplish,  but  yellow  in  the  lower  pari. 

499.  GI'LIif  Cav.  (P.  S.  GiUo,  a  Spanish  botanUt)    5. 1.  Fo/emonidce^    Sp.  14.— 

Sect.  1.  DacTTLWHT^Lirif.  Lower  leaves  opposite,  all  sessile  and  palmately  cut  Flowen 
solitary,  on  long  footstalks.  Corolla's  tube  very  short,  its  limb  spreading.  Perhaps  the  qpe. 
eies  of  this  section  are  properly  a  genus. .—  Benth, 

fimflbrii  Benth.         Linunuflowered  O  ?  pr      |? ...      W?         California     1833.    Sal 

The  flowers,  in  form  and  siie,  resemble  those  of  Xlnum  tenuiflftrum. 
j9harnaceol4f<'«  Benth.  Phamaoeum-like      O  ?  pr       |    California     1833.    S  a! 

Flower  half  the  siae  of  that  of  O.  Anifl6ra. 
pusflla  Benth.  dwarf  O  ?  cu       ^    ...       ...  Chile  1833.    S  s.l 

it  has  the  habit  of  Aren&ria  tenuifblia ;  and  its  flower  is  but  half  the  sice  of  that  of  O.  jvhar. 
n»cedide$. 

Sect  2.  IroMO'PSis.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnately  cut  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  solitary  or 
associated.    The  corolla's  tube  lengthened  and  protruded  far  beyond  the  calyx. 

f4865  ronmopifblia^^s.  C<Mt>n(»Nis-leaved    £  Od«pl  S}  jLs    S    Carolina  1796.    C  l.p    Ex.  hot  1. 13L 
Persoon's  Syn.  1. 187.    ipQm6psis  dlegans  Sm.  exot  bet  1.  23.  t  13.  [and,  according  to  Hart, 
Brit,  No.  4865,  Cdntua  coronopifblla  IT.] 

Sulch^lla  Don.       pretty  £  Oi  ipl-  2|  jLs    S    N.  W.  Amer.  182a    C  l.p    Bot  reg.  1281 

r.  pulch^lla  Douglas  MSS.,  Ipom6psis  ^legans  Lind,  bot  reg.  1281.  [and,  according  to  Hort. 
BrU.,  p.  471.,  lpom6p8is  ^legans  Afx] 
tenuifl6ra  iB^fi^       slender../tt2»l  O  ?  or  2?        ...       B  California     1833.    Sal 

areniria  Benth.         Mnd4nhabitsng  O  ?  or  1  ?        ...       B  California     ]83Sw    S  s.I 

crassifblU  Benth.      thidk-leaved  O  ?  or  8  ?        ...      Ysh        Chile  1832.    S  s.I 

Sect  3.  Eooi'iiA.  Leaves  alternate,  plnnatelv  cut  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  more  or  less 
strictly  solitary,  or  more  usually  grouped  in  heads.  Corolla's  tube  as  short  as,  or  shorter 
than,  the  calyx. 

t42G6  inconmicua  Dott.  inconspicuous     Oorcu2au.n    B    N.W.  Amer.  179SL    S  co    Bot  mag.  2883 
Ipomopsis  inconspicua  Sm.  exot  bot  [and,  according  to  Hort.  Brit,,  No.  4266.,  Gllia  parvifl^Mra 

Spr.,  and  Cdntua  parviflbra  Ph.2 
trfcolor  Bentik,  three-ooloured-jlimi.    O  ?  or  2  ?        ...      Y.P       California      1833.    S  co 

[1831.    S  CO    FL  per.  128 

f288911acini&tai2.^P.      cuUvd.  O  cu  |jl  Pk  Chile,  Peru,  California 

multicalilis  Benth.     many.stemmed  O  ?  or  2  ?        ...       B  California     J833.    S  co 

ochille^^^a  Benth.  Achillea-leaved  O  ?  or  2?  acn        B  California     1833.    S  co 

TBot  mag.  2696.,  Bot  reg.  1170 
44267  capitkta  Don.  headed.ti|^esofRCe   O  or  2|  jLn  B"  N.W.  Amer.  1826.    S  co 

[2  cor61U  &lbA  white-corollaed  O  or  2  JLn  W  Gardens       1829.    8  co^ 

499a.  iEGO'CHLOA.  {Aix,  aigoi,  a  gpat,  ehha^  green  herb ;  herbage  of  some  of  the 

species  fetid.)    5. 1.  rotemomacete.    Sp.  6, 
Herbaceous  plants,  most  of  them  with  viscous  and  fetid  herbage.    Leaves  pinnately  cut,  the 
segments  acute  and  cut    Flowers  in  dense  heads,  sui^rted  by  multifid  spiny  bracteas. 

[1833.  S  ... 
intert^xta  IZmM.  interwoven  [what  ?]  O  ?  cu  1|  ?  ...  B?  California  and  N.W.Am, 
cotulsefblia  Benth.    Cotula.leaved  O  ?  cu  2  ?       ...       B  ?         California      1833.    S  ... 

pub£scens  Benth.      downy-herbaged        Q?  cu  1?        ...      B  ? '       California      1833.    S  ... 

[Bot  mag.  2977 
f£8890 p6ngens  Benth.      pricUvJud.  O  cu  U  jus  B  California      18SS.    S  al 

Gilia  piingens  Douglas,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  2977.,  Hort.  Brit.,  28890. 

tfryngiOldes  Benth.    Enngium-like  Q  ?  c\x    Chile  1833.    S  ... 

Gilia  CT7ngidides  Bot.  Zest.  1833.  1. 122.,  O.  mucron&ta  Lehm.  del  sem.  Hort  Hamburgh,  1882. 

atractyltOldesBmM.  Atractvlis-like  Q  ?  cu    B?  California      183&    B  ..» 

Has  the  habit  of  iftr&ctylis  hilkmilis.  

Vo;..  IX.  —  No.  47.  z  z 
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175.  COLLO^MIA  MtfL  (JEoffo,  ghie;  seed«»  when  moiatened,  externalW  glutanoui.)    5. 1. 

rolemomlicete.    Spi  7.—  [Bot  mag.  28^.,  Bot  reg.  1547 

t280G9  heteropb^Ua  Om*.    ▼arlous.leaved  O  or  ||a.s  Pk        N.  W.  Amer.  182&    S  eo 

[BoL  teg.  16S9 
coccfneaZeA.  •carlet^tmi.  O  or  l|jan  R         CfaUe  1898.    S  co 

C  oocclnea  Lekmatm  delect  ■em.  Hort.  Hambuig.  1832;  Senikam  in  BoC  Beg.  1 1622.;  C  U- 
teriUa  D.  Don  in  Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.  i.  2061  (Oct  1835.) 

CBot  ng.  1174.,  Bot  mag.  S894 
428070  grandiflbra  Dow.       laige.flowered  O  or  2  in.o  Saf        N.W.  Amer.    18S&    S  co 

[Bot  reg.  1166 ,  Bot  mag.  2898 
45824  lineibrif  KuL  UnmxJod.  O  or  1  jn.o  R  N.W.  Amer.   1886L    S  co 

gUioUlM  Benth.  6iUa.Uke  O  ' -*  or?     ...      Pk        California       1853.    S  co 

Itt  corolla  reiembles  that  of  C.  grtcilit. 

t^utinbm  Bentk.  glutinout  [?  hertagej      O  ?  <•*  or?     California       1839L    S  co 

Iti  corolla  reaemtdes  that  of  C  gracilis. 

[Chile    1826.    S  co    Bot  mag.  2924 
f28066sricilis2)Mi.  alender  [?  what]         O  or  |  jn.t  Pk  N.W.  Amer.,  California, 

Here  ends  a  catalogue  of  the  species  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  described 
in  the  Botanical  Renter. 

An  additional  species  of  Coll6mia  has,  a  botanical  friend  has  informed 
us,  been  recently  published  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany:  it  is  named  — 

Cavanill^sli  Hook,  ft  A.  Cavanilles'&  It  is  closely  related  to  C  coocfnea  above,  and  is  thePhl6x 
linearis  of  CavaniUes's  Figmret  {Icouai).  Whether  the  qiecies  has  been  yet  seen  alive  in  Bri- 
tain  we  are  not  aware. 

CCV.     Oledcea. 

41.  SYRFNOA. 
290a  Jodkae^a  Jac.     Josika's       A  or  8  my.jn      Dp.Li     Germany    1833.     Sk  co    Bot  mag.  9278 

An  additional  and  hardy  species  of  lilac,  for  the  enrichment  and  deco- 
ration of  our  shrubberies.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  those 
already  in  cultivation.  It  was  discovered  in  Transylvania,  by  the  Baroness 
von  Josika,  bom  Ck)untess  Czaki,  and  has  been,  by  Jacquin,  named  in 
compliment  to  that  distinguished  lady.  S.  Josikae^a  is  an  upright  shrub, 
with  spreading  branches  and  purple  twigs.  Its  leaves  are  elliptic  lanceo- 
late, 3  in.  long,  and  l^in.  broad,  shining  and  lurid  green  above,  beneath 
white,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  balsam  poplar.  The  panicles  of 
corollas  are  terminal,  erect.  Each  corolla  is  about  ^  m.  long,  of  a  deep  lilac 
colour.  "  Dr.  Graham,  in  18.33,  received  the  plant,  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh."  Besides  this  additional 
information  on  the  S,  Josikae^a,  Dr.  Hooker  incidentally  communicates  that 

Thecommcm  lilac  (5.  valgus),  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  almost  ezduidvely  of  Persian 
origin,  is  stated,  by  Dr.  HeuSfel,  to  adorn,  with  its  copious  blossoms,  the  inaccessiUe  chalky 


precipices  of  the  Cverna  Valley  and  Mount  Domaglett  in  Hungary,  as  wdl  as  the  whole 
group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube,  at  the  military  boundaries  of  Moldowa,  Ssaska,  Csiklova, 
and  Krassova.    (B^  Mag.,  Nov.) 


CCVIL     PtimuldcecB, 

457.  LYSIMAXHIA. 
384fia  ax6ricaH0m?      Aiorian      £  A  or  |  jn       Y       Azores?       1831?     D  Lp    Bot  mag.  3273 

"  This  extremely  pretty  Xysimachia  was  received  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasgow,  from  that  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  pot,  and  treated 
as  an  alpine  plant,  that  is,  protected  from  the  fickleness  of  our  winters,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  shady  situation  in  the  summer ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
a  pot  filled  with  this  little  plant  is  quite  a  beautiful  object ;  for  the  pedun- 
cles are  so  long  as  to  elevate  the  bright,  and  comparatively  lai^e,  yellow 
flowers  above  the  tops  of  the  stems  and  the  delicate  pale  green  foliage." 
(^Bot.  Mag,,  October.) 

CCXI.     ScrophularinecB.    Anther-bearing  stamens  two. 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
5n*steilis  RitP.      seuAleJvd.     a.  _J  or  1|  s       Y       Valparaiso    18S8L    C  s.p    Bot  reg.  1<SB 

Raised  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  firom  seeds  imported  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming.  Its  blossoms  are  yellow,  and,  though  not  large,  very 
numerous,  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal  cymes ;  it  is  always  a  neat- 
looking  species,  and  is  very  beautifiil  when  growing  vigorously  in  the  open 
border.  Near  C.  inte^rifdlia,  but  has  all  its  leaves  hoair  beneath,  and  its 
upper  leaves  sessile^  with  triangular  bases.  (Bot,  Reg,,  November.) 
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ScrophfUarineeB,    §  Anther-Searing  stamens  four, 

•f498S3  ackbra  Grak.    rough  Jwt  a  t_J  or  S  jn.aut    Pa.B    Moraton  Bay  1890.    C  ri.l    Bot  mag.  3104 
Bot  Cab,  1999.,  whence  we  have  here  given  the  details  more  accurately  than  in  the  Add.  Sup. 

In  a  warm  green-house  **  it  grows  rapidly,  and  forms  a  good-sized  busn, 
with  many  succulent  branches,  each  producing  plenty  of  flowers  [rather 
large,  and  of  a  pale  blue],  which  continue  successively  from  the  month  of 
June  till  autumn."  (Bot.  Cab,,  November.) 

Anthocercis  viscosa  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  November, 
t.  1624.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  with  dark  green  neat  leaves, 
and  rather  numerous  large  white  starry  flowers,  produced  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  liable  to  injury  from  over-watering ;  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Figured  from  Lowe's  nursery,  Clapton.  Dr.  Lindley  refers  this  genus  to 
Scrophularlnese.  Another  species,  A  littdrea,  has  flowered  in  Ireland ; 
see  p.  750. 

CCXIII.     Soldne€e. 

489.  PETir^NIA 

'  phoenicea  D.  Don  porple-^uwl.  fl.    U  spl.  2|  jan    C.P    Buen.  Ayres  1831.  C  t.1  Botreg.1696 

or  O  Bpl-    -A  or  5  jn.n    C.P    Buen.  Ayres  183L  8  oo 
Synonynes :  Sa]pigl68s!s  integrifbua  Hooker  in  Bot  Mag.,  31ia  i  Loudon's  Add.  Supp.  to  Hort. 

Brit.,  Na  29216. 
Petunia  phoenicea  2>.  Don,  incidentally,  in  the  text  descriptive  of  Nieremb^rgt'a  gr&dlis,  in 

Sweet's  Britisk  Flower.Sarden  for  December,  1832, 1 178. 
Nierembdrgta  phoenicea  D.  Don^  with  a  figure  in  Sw.  Bl  FI.  Gard.,  June,  1833,  t  193. 
Petunia  srioiacea  LHuU.  in  Bot  Reg.,  Noveraber,  1833, 1 7626:  but  where  the  specific  eintfaet  is 
doubtless  a  mere  mistake,  as  he  quotes  Sw.  FL  Gard.  t  193^:  intending  no  doubt,  to  admpt 
Mr.  Don's  specific  name,  although  no  such  epithet  as  vioUusea  nas  been,  by  Mr.  Don,  applied  in 
that  work  to  the  plant  in  question. 

The  name  or  this  lovely  plant  (see  p.  561.)  may  now  be  considered  as 

settled:  Petunia  pbcenlced.      No  botanbt  has  mentioned  the  apparent 

imperfectness  of  the  stamens  of  this  plant.    Dr.  Lindley  states  that  *'  it 

forces  well." 

CCXX.     Yerhendceas, 
174ft  FERBETNA. 

radlcaas  Hook,    rooting   t.^  ^  or  |  jn.8       LI       Chile    1832.       C  Lp  Maund,  hot  gard.  422 

Already  registered,  with  details,  in  p.  1 13.,  in  the  valuable  list  of  newly 
introduced  plants,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Maund,  who,  in 
his  Botanic  Garden  for  October,  has  figured  this  species,  states  that 

"  It  is  a  prostrate  plant,  spreading  pretty  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
parterre.  . . .  The  stems  protrude  young  roots ;  and,  if  the  former  be  fas- 
tened down,  they  will  supply  an  abundance  of  distinct  plants.  Pot  a  few 
young  ones  in  August,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  Turn 
them  out,  in  April,  into  a  light  rich  soil  and  warm  aspect,  and  the^  will 
quickly  become  ornamental."  Mr.  Frost  speaks  of  species  of  a  similar 
nabit,  termed  (in  p.  560.)  '*  Ferbena  Sabini. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS.' 

CCXXXVIII.    AmarymdL&a^. 

975.  HABRA'NTHUS. 

miniktus  D.  Don     red-ftwd.      tf  j^J  or  1  jl       R       Chile       1832.       O  Its    Sw.fl.gar.2.s.21S 

A  distinct  species,  with  an  umbel,  according  to  the  figure,  of  four  flowers, 
smaller  than  those  of  H.  roseus.  The  species  is  in  Colville's  nursery.  "  It 
requires  a  mixture  of  vegetable  earth  and  sand,  and  will  doubtless,  like  most 
bulbous  plants  from  the  same  country,  succeed  well  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
warm  sheltered  border.**    {British  Flower-Garden,  November.) 

CCXL.     OrchidecB  §  Neottie<s. 
8495a.  SAUROGLCKSSUM  LimU.  i**  So  named  ft-om  saura,  a  lizard  [and  gloua,  a  tongue] ; 

because  many  of  the  parts  of  this  curious  plant  may  be  likened  to  the  tongue  of  some  reptile : 

the  leaves  may  be  compared  to  the  tongues  of  antediluvian  saurians,  and  the  sepals  to  those  of 

modern  species.")    Lizard's  tongue.  20.  1. 
eUtum  Lindl.      tall        iC  IZQ  pr  1|  mr        W.Ysh       Brai il      1832        D  s.p    Bot.  reg.  1618 

It  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  Spiranthes  grandiflora  and  Pe- 
l^xia  spiranthoides ;  **  its  structure  is,  however,  distinctly  difierent  from 
that  ofany  plant  of  any  published  genus.*'    The  plant  figured  was  derived 
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from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Arnold  Harrison.  It  Ls  a  native  of  the  woods 
of  Brazil,  and  inhabits  soil,  not  trees.  The  flowering  scape  is  well-nigh 
2  ft.  high,  and  of  this  portion  the  flowers  occupy  half;  they  are  placed 
closely  together,  and  their  white  labellums  contrast  pleasingly  with  the 
green  sepals  and  bracteas ;  both,  after  the  flowering  season,  seem  to  become 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  flowers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  to  be 
in  this  case,  before  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  have  become 
expanded :  this  must  increase  the  plant's  interestingness.  Dr.  Lindley  ap-' 
pends  to  his  description  of  this  plant  the  character  of  several  related  genera, 
which  he  previously  had  ascertained  and  described.  (^Bof,  Reg,,  October.) 
OrchidecB  }  V4ndeae. 

S540.  ONCI'DIUBl 

pulch&lum  ^.  a  fkir    ^(ZSorSfmr       W       Demerara    1828?      D  p.r.w    Botcab.  I96fl 

**  We  have  had  it  several  years,  bat  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  bloom 
till  March  last."  The  panicle  of  flowers  figured  forms  an  elegant  lovely 
picture :  the  flowers  are  white,  rather  large,  and  have  a  tint  of  pink  in  the 
centre.  **  It  continued  in  flower  nearly  two  months,  and  has  a  delicious 
fragrance.    We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  increase  it."     (^Bot,  Cab,,  Nov.) 

2546.  OONGO'RJ. 

maculkta  Lindl.  fpotted-yiwd:  ^  (SI  or  2|  my    Y.tpot  Demerara  1832.    D  p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1616 

**  This  most  curious  species"  is  published  from  the  collection  of  Richard 
Harrison,  at  Liverpool,  in  whose  hot-house  it  produced  its  flowers  in 
bunches,  2^  ft.  long,  and  these  hung  down  most  gracefully  from  the  pot  in 
which  the  plant  was  suspended.  The  flowering  specimen  figured  is  very 
beautiful :  toVy  besides  the  remarkable  form  of  the  flowers,  they  are  numerous, 
aud  handsome,  in  being  of  a  rich  yellow  or  yolk  of  egg  colour,  spotted,  and 
striped  with  purple,  and  are  not  small.    (^Bot*  Beg,,  October.) 

Orchideo!  $  Epidendreae, 

2554.  EPIDENDRUM. 
S273U6  oncidi61des  LmdL  Oncidium.like  ^  QS  Ara  S  jn  Y.Br    &  Amer.  1823  ?    D  p.r.w    Bot  reg.  1623 

A  noble  species,  which,  according  to  a  specimen  communicated  by  R. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Dr.  Lindley,  produces  a  leaf  near  2  ft. 
long,  and  a  panicle  of  flowers  fully  3  ft.  k>ns.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  £.  odo- 
ratlssimum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  ddiicious  and  powerful  fragrance. 
When  the  specimen  was  unpacked,  the  whole  air  of  the  room  became 
perfumed,  as  if  a  basketful  of  violets  and  roses  had  been  scattered  over 
the  floor. ...  It  is  a  most  interesting  species ;  for  it  is  not  only  handsome, 
singular,  and  fragrant,  but  its  flowers  are  very  durable,  remaining  in  per- 
fection for  at  least  a  fortnight."    (J?o/.  Beg.,  November.) 

2558.  VL&TIA. 

fr4cilu  B.  C.    slender    j^  (Si  or  1  jn       Gth.S.R       Mexico     1890L     O  pir.w    Bot  cab.  1977 

**  This  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly  slender  in 
all  its  proportions ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  the  scape 
is  about  1  ft.  in  height,  producing  two  or  three  flowers ; "  perhaps  it 
will  produce  man^  more  m  a  raceme,  by  invigorating  culture.  We,  on 
the  present  occasion,  take  our  note  fi*om  a  partly  coloured  copy  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and,  judging  from  the  figure  in  it  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
handsome.  Their  ground  colour  seems  a  yellow  green,  which  is  marked  in 
one  part  with  scarlet,  in  another  with  red ;  their  form,  too,  seems  elegant. 
(Bot.  Cab.,  October.) 

LEPTO^ES  Lindl.  (Lepios,  slender :  leaves)    20. 1.  Orchidete  |  EpidHdrat. 

hlccioT  Littdl.  tW0'Cld,~Jltud.   ]£(S]oriap    W.R    Brazil  1831?   D  It.poUh.moas    Botreg.l6S5 

A  pretty  little  plant,  from  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  The  speci- 
men figured  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  A.  Harrison.  L.  bfcolor 
has  been  known  to  thrive  planted  among  broken  potsherds,  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  and  moss.     The  genus  Leptdtes  is  closer  in  affinity  to 

Tetram^ora  Lindl    **  This  genus,  founded  on  the  Cymbfdium  rfgidum  of  Willdenow,  is  the 
Brasav51<i  ^legans  of  the  Botanical  Magasttnty  t.  3(1!^  ; 
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die  true  B.  ^legans  being  a  plant  which^  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced."    (^Bot,  Reg,,  November.) 
CCLI.     ItUidcetB, 

101&  ZrLIUM  8408  Mdrte 

3  s^palis  plArimU  douL .^ . ... 

4  t^palit  &lbis       white-sepaled       tf  A  or  S|  jiuau  W  Germany  ...    O  co    Maund.botgar.426 


tagon. 
3  s^palis  plArimU  double-dowered  tf  A  c  Sjiuaa    P    Gardens    ...    O  eo 


'*  The  Dutch,  who  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  have  not 
been  idle  in  regard  to  the  Zrilium  Mdrtagoru  They  have  raised  seedling 
varieties  of  various  shades  of  colour,  some  sinele  and  some  double,  but 
still  none  possessing  any  peculiar  attractions;  which  may  account  for  very 
few  being  met  with  in  English  gardens."  {Matmd^4  Bot,  Gard,,  November.) 

018.  FRITILLA^RIA. 

H9a  minor  Led.    smaller    tf  A  or  1|  my     P.spot    Altai  mountains    1890.    O  p.l    Bot  mag.  S280 
F.  meleagrAldes  Pairin  in  Schult  Syst  Veg.  7.  395.    As  Na  8449.  in  Hort.  Brit,  is  on  Fischer's, 
not  Patrin's,  authority,  we  cannot  tell  whether  F.  minor  Led.  be  the  same  as  that  or  not 

Like  every  kind  of  Fritillaria,  F.  minor  is  ornamental,  interesting,  and 
desirable.  As  its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  some  kinds,  it  is  less 
showy  than  they.  In  the  specimen  figured,  the  stem  is  terminated  by  three 
pendulous  flowers.  F.  minor  was  obtained  by  D.  Falconar,  Esq.,  of  Car- 
lowrie,  near  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Goldie,  who  brought  it  from  Russia. 
Professor  Ledebour  discovered  it  in  pastures  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 
(^BoL  Mag.y  November.) 
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J,  W,  L*t  Notes  on  Dr,  Lmdley*s  Lectures,  (p.  436.)  —  A  selfish  desire 
.or  fame  may  at  times  operate  upon  some  of  tne  correspondents  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  but  selfishness,  in  its  worst  form,  cannot  be  laid 
to  their  charge.  The  very  existence  of  a  publication,  composed  chiefly  of 
communications  from  men  of  the  same  profession,  freely  giving  an  account 
of  the  results  of  their  experiments,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  or 
warning  their  brethren,  affords  us  a  beautiful  practical  developement  of 
that  great  moral  truth,  that  man  does  not  and  ought  not  to  live  for  him- 
self; that  he  is  merely  a  member  of  the  community  of  mankind;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  interests  and  happiness  of  that  community  are 
intimately  blended  and  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Hoping  that 
these  are  something  like  the  sentiments  of  my  brother  gardeners,  and 
trusting  to  your  indulgence,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
influence  of  light  ana  air  on  vegetation,  suggested  chiefly  by  reading 
J.  W.  L.'s  notes  on  Dr.  Lindley's  valuable  lecture  upon  climate.  Tp.  436.) 

With  regard  to  light,  there  is  one  very  important  truth  assertea,  **  that 
too  much  and  too  little  light  arealike  injurious  to  plants."  I  feel  convinced 
of  the  powerful  agency  of  light,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  the 
vital  principle  in  v^etable  bodies,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  want  of  air,  and  the 
presence  of  too  much  light,  are  as  injurious  as  they  are  represented  to  be ; 
but,  nevertheless,  my  present  impression  is,  that  these  results  are  not  pro- 
duced exactly  by  the  causes  assigned,  but  that  it  is  stretching  the  point  too 
far  to  say  that  plants  die  in  the  one  case  for  **  want  of  food,"  and  in  the 
other  from  **  feeding  too  fast."  TSee  Notes,  p.  437.) 

That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  day, 
and,  being  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  light,  becomes  partly  assimilated 
to  the  plant,  I  do  not  deny :  for  although  the  application  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  prejudicial  to  plants  vegetating  in  the  shade,  it,  at  least,  is  not  in- 
jurious when  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light.  Having  filled  a 
fine  glass  bottle  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  put  in  it  some  plants  in  a 
vegetating  state,  and  prevented  all  access  of  atmospheric  air,  I  exposed 
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the  bottle  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and,  upon  examination  some 
hours  afterwards,  I  found  the  plants  healthy,  and  the  artificial  atmosphere 
in  which  they  were  put  deprived  of  its  destructive  quality  to  animal  life ; 
which  purification  must  have  been  effected  by  the  inhalation,  and  conse- 
quent decomposition,  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  plants ;  or  it  might  be  partly 
owing  to  the  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  that  was  contained  in  the  plants. 
Allowing,  then,  that  plants  do  derive  part  of  their  carbon  fi*om  the  atmo- 
sphere, m  some  instances  perhaps  the  greater  part,  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  from  it  plants  generally  "  absorb  the  carbon  necessary  for 
their  support."  I  can  scarcely  think  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned  professor,  although  the  (pinion  is  still  further  corroborated  by 
what  follows;  viz.  "  If  3^ou  deprive  them  (plants)  of  atmospheric  air,  they 
languish,  their  leaves  lose  their  colour,  their  flowers  their  scent,  and  their 
fruit  its  flavour,  till,  by  degrees,  they  pine  away  and  die  at  last  absolutely 
for  want  of  food.^  (p.  437.)  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  little 
of  that  absurdity  which  would  be  laid  to  my  charge  were  I  to  affirm  that 
the  little  animal,  that  had  been  permitted  to  fill  its  b^Iy  to  satiety,  died  for 
want  of  food,  when  cruelly  confined  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump. 

It  would  not  be  requisite  to  advert  to  these  things,  but  for  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  our  physiological  writers;  one 
class  looking  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  as  so  many  robbers^  wasting,  by 
their  exhalations,  the  nourishment  which  the  stem  ought  to  receive;  white 
others  are  so  convinced  of  their  absorbing  and  elaborating  properties, 
that  they  forget  their  exhaling  ones ;  and,  not  content  with  making  them 
lungs,  they  have  elevated  them  a  degree  farther,  and  made  them  the  mouths 
by  which  plants  absorb  their  nourishment. 

The  most  common  observer  must  have  remarked  the  rapid  progress  of 
vegetable  developement,  when  the  plant  is  in  a  green  succulent  state,  and 
the  comparatively  small  progress  it  makes  after  induration  has  commenced  ; 
but  we  cannot  ascribe  this  effect  to  the  **  absorption  of  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere ;  **  and,  besides,  we  find  that  light  and  a  free  current  of  air  are 
unfavourable;  while  moisture,  shade,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  are  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  elongation  of  stem.  This  tends  to  prove 
something  else  than  that  plants  derive  their  whole  support  firom  the 
atmosphere,  or  die  for  want  of  food  when  deprived  of  it. 

If  plauts  derived  from  the  atmosphere  the  carbon  necessary  for  their 
support,  by  the  agency  of  light,  then  we  might  naturally  conclude  that 
their  growth  would  be  greatest  during  the  day ;  but  the  result  of  a  great 
many  observations  convinces  me  that  the  plants  grow  most,  and  fruit 
swells  most,  during  the  night;  when,  instead  of  inhaling,  plants  exhale 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  practically  observable  in  hot-houses,  and  any 
person  may  be  convinced  oi  its  truth  by  attending,  night  and  morning,  to 
the  growth  of  any  quick-growing  plant.  I  found,  for  instance,  that,  upon 
an  average,  a  plant  of  Erythrina  CHsta  galli  grew  three  times  as  much  in 
the  night  as  during  the  day ;  the  fruit  of  mek>ns,  that  increased,  upon  an 
average,  1  in.  in  circumference  during  the  night,  grew  so  little  during  the 
day,  that  seldom  any  advance  was  perceivable,  with  the  exception  of  one 
day,  when  the  atmosphere  was  cloudy  and  had  those  appearances  which 
forebode  a  thunder  storm ;  cucumbers,  shaded  by  their  own  leaves,  grew 
nearly  as  much  during  the  day  as  at  night ;  but  some,  which  I  exposed 
fully  to  the  light,  did  not  grow  in  length  above  half  as  much  during  the  day 
as  during  the  night.  These  results  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  transpiration  and  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas,  which,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  animal  life,  and  essential  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  seems  likewise  to  exert  a  powerful  agency  it  the  afler^processes  of 
vegetation. 
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Gardeners  seem  to  be  aware  of  this ;  as  I  have  known  them,  when  thev 
desired  a  particularly  heavy  fruit,  such  as  a  melon,  a  pine,  &c.,  about  whicn 
they  desired  to  make  a  boast,  keep  the  plant  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
and  shade  it  from  bright  sunshine;  knowing  that, by  admitting  a  current  of 
air  and  the  full  glare  of  sunshine,  the  watery  juices  of  the  fruit  would  be 
perspired,  and  a  chemical  change  sooner  produced  upon  its  substances; 
and  that,  consequently,  though  it  would  ripen  sooner,  be  better-coloured, 
and  much  better-flavoured,  yet  it  would  be  diminished  in  its  weight.     I  do 
not  mention  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  undervaluing  light  and  air;  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  their  extreme  importance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  this  importance  does  not,  in  general,  consist  so  much  in  giving 
food  to  the  plant,  as  in  acting,  along  with  heat,  as  a  stimulant  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  in  changing  the  nature  of  and  assimilating  the  substances  which  the 
plant  has  already  absorbed,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  its  nourishment  and 
support,  in  a  manner  something  similar  to  the  changes  that  are  produced 
upon  our  food  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  upon  our  blood  by  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.     That  plants,  when  exposed  to  too  much  light, 
die  from  over-excitement,  is  true;  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  saying  that  it  is  from  their  "  feeding  too  fast."     It  is  occasioned 
by  too  great  perspiration,  and  by  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  contained  in  the  plant,  and,  consequently,  too  great  an  expul- 
sion of  oxygen ;  but  I  should  hardly  think  from  too  great  an  absorption  of 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  would  indi- 
cate that  they  had  very  little  of  that  power  remaining.     The  gardener  who 
has  observed  the  change  effected  by  removing  a  tender  plant  from  partial 
shade  into  bright  sunshine  will  judge  for  himself. 

The  Opinions  of  Mr,  Gorrie  and  Mr,  EUes  on  transplants^  Trees  and 
striking  Cuttings, — |I  may  have  said  too  much  upon  the  exhaling  properties  of 
plants ;  but  it  seems  necessary,  because  the  overlooking  of  this  circum- 
stance has  led  to  much  difference  of  opinion.    As  an  evidence,  I  might 
refer  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gorrie  and  Mr.  EUes  respecting  the  ma- 
nagement of  transplanted  trees.     I  mention  these  gentlemen  with  the 
greatest  deference,  as  they  are  both  a  high  honour  to  the  profession* 
Mr.  Gorrie  (Vol.  VI.  p.  44.)  advocates  the  thinning  out  of  the  top  of  a 
transplanted  tree,  to  make  it  proportionable  to  the  roots ;  Mr.  EUes  (in  the 
same  volume,  p.  546.)  says  "  touch  not  a  twig  nor  a  leaf."    Both  allude 
to  the  practice  of  striking  cuttings,  in  support  of  their  opinions.  Mr.  Gorrie 
takes  off*  a  few  of  the  leaves,  as  an  excess  of  foliage  exhausts  the  sap  in 
the  shoot ;  Mr.  Elles  and  N.  H.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  413.)  are  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  taking  off"  a  single  leaf.  Now,  whose  opinion  am  I  to  follow  ? 
None  of  them,  I  reply,  before  examining  the  subject  for  myself.    Let  us 
attend  to  the  process  of  striking  cuttings,  as  illustrative  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  management  of  transplanted  trees.    We  leave  the  top  of 
the  tree  exposed  to  heat,  light,  and  air.     Do  we  thus  act  towards  our 
cuttings  ?  No.     Is  not  the  first  thing  we  attend  to  the  preventing  of  per- 
spiration and  the  expulsion  of 'oxygen,  by  keeping  them  from  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  air,  by  artificial  shading,  and  covering  them  with  a 
frame,  or  a  hand  or  a  bell  glass  ?     The  number  of  leaves  is  of  relative  im- 
portance ;  the  fewer  that  are  left,  the  less  will  be  the  exhaling  or  per- 
spiring surface ;  the  greater  their  number,  the  greater  may  be  the  success, 
but  that  success  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  greater  care  bestowed  in 
preventing  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  enabling  them  to  inhale  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  to  exhale  the  least,  bv  a  slow   decomposition 
of  their  carbonic  acid  gas.    We  do  not  expose  them  to  sun  and  air  before 
they  have  obtained  roots ;  and  when  we  pot  them  off*,  we  agsdn  shade  them 
a  little  before  the  roots  are  established  in  their  new  quarters.     Mr.  Elles 
speaks  of  the  absurdity  of  taking  off*  a  leef  of  a  celery  plant»  &c.,  when 
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traosplaoted)  bat  he  has  not  told  us  that  the  scientific  gardener  likewise 
shades  his  transplanted  young  celery  plants.  We  cannot  act  thus  with 
transplanted  trees.  We  have  got  no  glasses  or  cloths  to  spare  for  them. 
In  a  nealthy  tree,  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches;  m  a  transplanted  tree,  that  harmony  has,  in  some  measure, 
been  destroyed.  Leave  the  top  as  it  was  before  transplanting,  and  you 
leave  the  same  exhaling  surface :  but  how,  I  would  ask,  can  the  now 
mutilated  and  deranged  state  of  the  roots  absorb  sufEicient  moisture  to 
support  this  ?  Obsorvation  may  tell  us.  When  a  cloudy  wet  season  suc- 
ceeds^  the  success  may  be  ample  enough ;  but  when  the  transplanting  i» 
followed  by  a  season  quite  the  reverse,  do  not  the  stunted  appearance  oS 
the  tree,  and  the  small  sickly  leaf  it  carries  for  years,  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  the  water-cart,  afibrd  a  proof  that  Mr.  Gorrie  is  right  in 
advocating,  not  a  decapitation,  but  a  partial  thinning  out  of  the  young 

ry  of  Uie  top,  to  proportion  the  exhsiing  and  elaborating  organs  of  the 
t  to  its  power  of  absorption  by  the  roots;  knowing  that,  although 
branches  proauce  roots,  roots  likewise  produce  branches,  and  that  all  parts 
of  a  plant,  while  they  act,  are  also  acted  upon,  being  relative  and  correla- 
tive to  each  other  ? 

As,  in  writing  these  remarks,  no  ofience  to  any  one  is  intended,  I  hope 
none  will  be  taken.  Any  errors  which  they  contain,  I  hope  will  be  attri- 
buted to  my  ignorance,  but  not  to  any  desire  to  continue  in  that  igno- 
rance ;  as  I  shall  gladly  receive  instruction  from  any  quarter,  and  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified  if  these  remarks  should  prove  the  means  of  inciting 
some  more  competent  individual  than  myself  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  subject.  Some  maj^  deem  it  very  presumptuous  for  one  in  mv 
circumstances  to  give  an  opinion  at  all  upon  such  subjects ;  but  as  I  look 
forward  to  a  period  when  a  decision  in  such  matters  may  be  required  of 
me,  I  consider  it  better  to  investigate  the  subject  beforehand,  than  to  have 
to  learn  the  best  methods  of  practice  at  my  employer's  expense,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  from  him  the  epithet  of  being 
a  self-sufficient  ignorant  gardener.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  ScierUuB  et 
JuiHtUg  Amator,    Staffordshire^  Oct.  2.  1833. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  hawndy  (p.  623.),  4'^.—  We  have  received  a  long 
rgoinder  by  Mr.  Smith ;  but,  the  subject  bein^  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  we  only  notice  that  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  in  which 
he  states  that  Mr.  H.  Laundy  '*  claims  the  honour"  of  being  the  author  of 
the  criticisms  on  the  Epsom  nursery,  signed  Aristides,  Vol.  VI.  p.  357. 
This  we  have  great  pleasure  in  making  known  to  our  readers,  in  order  to 
clear  every  other  person  from  the  imputation  of  having  written  them.  — 
Cond, 

^  KneUer  Hall,  (p.  523.)  —  I  believe  there  is  some  little  mistake  about 
Mr.  C.  Calvert's  house  at  Witton :  its  name  is  KneUer  Hall ;  having  been 
built  by  Sir  Gk>dfrev  Kneller,  the  painter.  Witton  Dean  is  a  small  house 
on  the  right  hand,  farther  on,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gosling  of  Witton  Place, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  Dhke  of  Argyle  kept  his  mistress. 
The  large  Hickory-nut  Tree  at  Witton,  —  I  have  been  to  examine  this  tree 
more  particularly  than  I  had  before,  and  find  it  to  be  the  Juglans  nigra  of 
the  Hortut  Kewenm.  I  have  a  small  tree  that  had  been  headed  down  for 
years,  but,  by  my  subsequently  letting  it  grow,  it  has  a  few  nuts  on  it  this 
year ;  that  at  Witton,  no  doubt,  was  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
about  the  year  1760,  and  some  years  bears  a  quantity  of  nuts :  I  did  not 
see  one  on  it  this  year.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Robert  Cattle,  Twicken- 
ham Botanic  Garden^  Oct,  10.  1833. 

On  the  JEffect  of  Poplars  in  Landscape,  —  I  reside  in  the  country,  and  am 
an  admirer  of  the  beauty  of  our  own  native  forest  trees.  Of  later  years, 
our  landscape  scenery  has  been  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  poplars. 
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^heir  pointed  tops,  formal  growth,  and  gigantic  size,  so  disproportionate  to 
the  natives  of  our  own  forests,  occasion  me  to  be  an  advocate  for  their 
entire  disappearance  from  amongst  us.  If  this  be  too  much  to  expect, 
then  I  hope  to  see  them  confined  to  low  and  obscure  situations,  where 
their  stifihess,  formality,  and  disproportion  will  be  less  likely  to  disfigure 
the  landscape.  —  Z,    September  12.  1833. 

The  writer  evidently  refers  to  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  as  evidently  is 
but  a  smatterer  in  matters  of  taste,  ^e  request  nim  to  turn  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  Magazine,  and  to  perus^lVIr.  Thompson's  paper  on  the  pop- 
lar in  park  scenery,  (p.  16.)  Has  Z.  ever  looked  into  the  landscapes  of 
eminent  artists,  or  the  engravings  published  fi'om  them,  and  marked  the 
use  made  of  poplars  by  those  who  are  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  be  the  best  judges  of  landscape  compositions  ?  When  he  next 
comes  from  his  retirement  in  the  country  to  London,  we  beg  of  him  to 
walk  from  the  west  end  of  Oxford  Street  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  and  observe,  on  his  left  hand,  the  fine  effect  of  the  Lombardy  pop- 
lars in  composition  with  the  elms,  oaks,  and  chestnuts  in  the  marginal 
plantations  of  Kensington  Gardens.  That  man  must  be  wonderfiiUy  be- 
hind the  times  in  which  we  now  live,  who  would  propose  to  banish  a  tree 
from  the  country,  merely  because  he  does  not  like  it.  • —  Cond, 

Mr.  MamCi  Noteg  on  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  the  Tea  in  China, 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  454.)  —  Mr.  Main  states  that  "  a  particular  tract  of  the  em- 
pire is  called  the  tea  country,  viz.  ToJc-t/en,  Ho-ping,  An-koy,  &c.,  which 
IS  situated  between  the  30th  and  33d  degrees  of  north  latitude.  All  the 
different  kinds  of  tea  named  in  the  invoices  and  in  the  shops  of  the  mer- 
chants, are  produced  fi*om  the  same  kind  or  variety  of  the  plant :  it  is  only 
the  times  of  gathering  and  manner  of  curing  which  cause  the  difference  in 
appearance,  quality,  and  value.  The  leaves  which  are  gathered  earliest  in 
the  spring  make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  teas ;  as  peko,  souchong, 
^. :  and  the  latter  gatherings  are  inferior,  and  called  congou,  bohea,  &c. 
Green  or  hyson  can  be  made  of  any  of  these  gatherings,  only  by  a  different 
mode  of  drying.  Small  proportions  of  the  leaves  of  other  plants  are 
sometimes  added;  but  care  is  taken  that  this  is  not  detected,  as  this  is 
considered  a  deterioration ;  these  are  the  leaves  of  the  OHea  fi'agrans,  and 
sometimes  those  of  the  San  Cha  Yu  (Camellia  Sasdnqud) ;  and  in  the  sort 
called  peko  small  silvery  leaves  may  be  observed,  which  appear  to  be 
those  of  the  Azklea  indica  (To-kune) ;  all,  however,  perfectly  harmless. 
The  Chinese,  however,  deny  that  any  of  the  latter  leaves  are  ever  intro- 
duced."    So  far  Mr.  Main. 

Now,  in  confining  the  tea  country  within  the  limits  of  30  and  33  degrees, 
he  excludes  the  whole  of  Canton  province  and  Fokeen  province,  from 
whence  (almost)  all  the  black  tea  comes ;  and  also  Hwuy  Chow  Foo,  in 
the  province  of  Keang  Nan,  in  which  district  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
hyson  and  twankay  tea  is  manufactured;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
mentions  the  names  of  Ho-ping,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  An-koy 
(meaning  Ganke  Heen),  in  the  province  of  Fokeen ;  which  latter,  I  pre- 
sume, is  intended  by  Tok-yen.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  first  gatherings 
making  the  strongest  and  best  teas,  both  of  black  and  green,  Mr.  Main  is 
correct ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  any  person  who  has  been  in  China,  or,  in- 
deed, any  other  person  who  has  seen  the  difference  in  colour  of  the  infusions 
of  black  and  of  green  tea,  could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  plant,  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  curing.  Neither  do 
they  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  The  black  teas  are  chiefly 
grown  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  province  of  Fokeen,  in  about  lat.  27° 
50^  long.  V  30'  E.  of  Peking;  and  the  green  tea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Keang  Nan  province,  about  lat.  29°  58',  long.  2°  0'  E.  of  Peking.  The 
leaves  of  the  OMea  fragrans  differ  too  much  from  those  of  tea  to  be  mixed 
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with  tea,  even  if  a  quantity  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose ;  but  this 
plant  is  kept  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  consequently  is  too  scarce  and  too 
dear.     Its  flowers  are  occasionally  put  among  tea,  but  then  it  is  only  widi 
Tery  small  quantities  of  tea  intended  for  presents.    There  is  no  such 
plant  as  the  San  Oha  Yu.    Mr.  Main  appears  to  have  mixed  the  names  of 
two  plants.  The  San  Cha  is  the  single  red-flowered  Cam^lliff  japdnica ;  the 
Yew  Cha  is  the  Cam^lio  oleifera  Loureiro^  a  single  white-flowered  kind  of 
Camellia,  from  the  seeds  of  whichj^  much  of  the  oil  used  at  Canton  is  ex- 
pressed; but  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  too  thick  and  harsh  to  be 
mixed  with  tea  without  immediate  detection.    The  silvery  leaves,  which 
Mr.  Main  supposes  to  be  those  of  Azalea  indica,  are,  in  reality,  the  early 
shoots  of  the  tea-plant :  the  leaves  of  Azalea  are  too  scarce,  and  would  be 
too  dear,  for  mixing  with  tea. 

Mr,  Main's  ObservoHoru  upon  Chinese  Scenery,  Sfc.  (Vol.  II.  p.  135.)  re- 
quire some  corrections.  The  view  (fig.  38.)  could  not  have  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton.*  The  (Mackcan)  Epidendrum  fiiscatum 
would  now  be  thought  dear  at  one  dollar  per  plant.  The  Pyras  does  not 
come  under  the  generic  name  Cha.  The  Chinese  divide  the  Linnaean 
genus ;  the  eatable  varieties  fall  in  with  the  plums,  under  the  generic  term 
Le;  while  Pyrus  jap6nica  [Cyddniajap6nica]  and  [P^rus]  spect&bilis  unite 
with  J/ypericum  mon6gynum  under  (what  may  be  called)  tne  generic  term 
Hoey  Tang.  —  J.  Beeves.     Ciapkam,  Oct.  28.  1833. 

Additional  notes  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  tea  plant  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  89.  490.  —J.  D. 

Mr,  Munro's  Suggestion  (p.  551.)  for  the  Formation  of  a  Syhan  Society 
I  am  much  pleased  with,.and  I  agree  with  him  in  almost  all  he  says  on  the 
subject.  I  seldom  pass  by  other  people's  woods  or  plantations  but  my 
fingers  itch  to  thin,  and  weed,  and  prune  out.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Munro 
has  truly  said,  "  the  greater  proportion  of  our  woods,  from  neglect  or 
mismanagement,  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  nobody." 

The  Oak  Trees  which  turn  away  their  Heads  from  the  South-west  (p.  548.), 
described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his  part  of  the 
country  [Poole,  Dorsetshire].  Years  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
same  thing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  have  often  said,  that,  were  I  ignorant 
of  the  points  of  the  compass,  I  could  immediately  discover  them  by  looking 
at  an  oak  tree.  Even  m  Warwickshire,  in  exposed  situations,  the  oak 
trees  show  their  aversion  to  the  south-west,  by  turning  away  their  heads 
from  that  quarter. —  W.  T.  Bree,  Aiiesley  Bectory,  near  Coventry,  War~ 
wickshire,  Oct,  19.  1833. 

Mr.  Munro* s  Mode  oftrahmtg  the  Oak  Tree  for  Naval  Purposes.  —  Sir, 
Your  valuable  correspondent,  Mr.  Munro,  certainly  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  the  enthusiastic  love  of  country  displayed  in  the  preamble 
of  his  communication  *'  on  training  the  oak  tree,  so  as  to  produce  curved 
timber  for  use  in  the  construction  of  ships"  (p.  557.)  ,*  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  into  the  system  Mr.  Munro  has  adopted,  I  think  that  his  zeal  has 
rather  surpassed  his  good  sense.  Had  Mr.  Munro  remained  two  or  three 
years  longer  in  the  place  where  he  began  to  conduct  his  experiments,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  found  the  results  very  different  from  what  he  anti- 
cipated. In  giving  his  paper  an  attentive  perusal,  the  following  (what  I 
conceived)  imperfections  in  his  plan  occurred  to  me,  and,  if  I  am  wrong  in 
my  conclusions,  I  beg  that  Mr.  Munro,  or  any  of  your  able  correspondents, 
will  be  BO  good  as  set  me  right. 


*  Mr.  Main  is  not  responsible  for  these  views.    We  had  them  copied  fi*om 
a  well-known  French  work,  entitled  Becueil  des  Jardins  Chinois.  — Cond. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  part  of  the  trunk  left  above  the  upper  shoot 
(which  in  trees  sixteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  at  7  ft,  from  the  ground, 
is  generally  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter),  from  its  want  of  foliage,  must 
inevitably  decay  down  to  the  knee  where  the  upper  shoot  strikes  off,  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  wood  and  bark  below  this  will  ultimately  form  a 
cup  or  hollow  which  will  contain  moisture  sufficient  to  rot  the  centre  of 
the  trunk  for  a  considerable  distance  downward.  Consequently,  the  tree 
will  be  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose  where  strength  or  durability  is 
an  object.  It  is  always  found  to  be  the  case,  that  trees  or  shoots,  when 
supported  by  posts  or  otherwise,  ultimately  become  too  weak  to  support 
themselves  when  the  said  props  are  removed;  therdbre  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  wind,  acting  upon  the  points  of  Mr.  Munro's  horizontal  snoots, 
would  cause  sad  twisting  and  creaking  among  their  knees  and  curves.  I 
am  also  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  six  or  eight  shoots  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nourishment,  as 
the  uppermost  would  naturally  have  a  strong  pull  for  the  advantage, 
which,  if  it  once  attained,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  keep,  if  some  means 
or  other  were  not  adopted  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  common  saying,  "  Bend 
the  twig  when  it  is  young,  and  it  will  retdn  its  form."  Mr.  Munro  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  this  principle ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  shoots  will  not 
keep  the  form  in  which  he  left  them.  Trees  and  branches,  when  bent 
down  from  their  natural  position,  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to  rise 
upwards.  This  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of  oak,  willow,  apple, 
pear,  larch,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  when  thrown  or  beiit  down,  either  by 
wind  or  otherwise,  provided  as  much  of  the  root  remained  in  the  ground 
as  kept  them  alive,  even  although  they  were  upwards  of  1  ft.  in  diameter. 
This  leads  me  to  think  that,  if  the  trees  Mr.  Munro  experimented  upon  be 
upright-growing  varieties  (even  supposing  them  to  have  withstood  the 
effects  of  the  wind),  what  he  intended  for  curves  and  knees  will,  in  the 
end,  turn  out  only  slight  bends,  and  if  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two^ 
shoots  take  the  lead,  they  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  collecting  acorns  of  the  most  crooked 
varieties  of  oak,  and  planting  their  produce  on  the  outside  of  plantations, 
or  in  such  situations  that  one  side  of  the  oak  may  be  deprived  of  light 
and  air,  by  its  nearness  to  other  trees  of  stronger  growth,  together  with 
judicious  pruning,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  procuring  crooked 
oak  timber.  If  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  your  notice,  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  subject  of  another  communication.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 
—  A  Journeyman  Gardener,     Inchture,  N,  B.,  Oct,  2 1.  1833. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  frequently  from  so  intelligent  a  correspond- 
ent; but  we  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  in  criticising  the  opinion  of  a 
writer  who  gives  his  name,  good  and  brotherly  feeling  requires  that  the 
critic  should  give  his  name  also.  —  Cond, 

DiffUndties  opposing  the  Efforts  of  any  one  to  decorate^  by  planting  (as 
advised  in  p.  54*3 — 550.),  Grounds  on  the  Sea  Coast, —  Sir,  I  believe  that 
sea  air  is  always  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  I  have  observed  that  it 
16  particularly  so  in  high  winds  and  hurricanes.  I  have,  however,  never 
observed  an^  injurious  efiects  result  to  plants  from  contiguity  to  the  ocean, 
when  the  wind  has  blown  from  the  land.  Much  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  situation  relative  to  the  sea.  The  point  from  which  the  wind  blows 
most  in  Britain  is  the  west,  or  one  or  other  of  the  points  adjoining  the 
west,  and  the  sea  winds  from  these  points  are  more  powerful  than  from 
any  other;  because,  as  Britain  is  so  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  follows 
that  the  wind  is  stronger  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the  eastern  one,  as  the 
latter  lies  near  the  German  Ocean,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  has  besides  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  beyond  it.  I 
know  less  of  the  east  coast  than  of  the  west.    The  soil  of  the  coast  of 
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Lancashire,  on  which  I  ha?e  made  mj  obsenratioiiSy  is  very  barren  and 
poor.  Along  the  coast,  and  to  the  north  of  Liverpool,  where  many  inh- 
provements  have  been  made,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
effects  of  the  sea  air  and  sea  winds,  and  have  found  that  much  depends 
on  the  distance  which  the  trees  are  from  the  water.  Plants  which  will  not 
live  close  beside  the  sea,  will  do  so,  and  in  some  degree  thrive,  a  mile  or 
two  from  it.  I  have  seen  as  much  difference  in  trees  of  one  species  which 
have  grown  in  these  different  situations,  as  there  is  between  a  gooseberry 
bush  and  a  full-^grown  oak  tree.  Much,  also,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  situation :  ifsheltered  by  hflls,  or  by  a  sea  wall,  so  much  the  better.  A 
little,  also,  d^>ends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil;  as,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  sea, 
the  more  sandy  it  becomes.  Plants  will  not,  however,  thrive  in  either 
rich  or  poor  soil,  if  exposed  to  the  main  force  of  the  winds;  as  it  is  the 
particles  of  salt,  carried  over  and  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  by  the  sea 
wind,  which  produce  these  injurious  effects.  If  the  plants  can  be  screened 
from  these  particles,  many  kinds  will  live  for  a  time,  but  will  not  attain  to 
a  great  age.  Many  are  blown  down  by  the  high  winds,  or  broken  off. 
Some  kinds  of  plants  wiU  do  in  places  in  which  others  would  perish ;  ob- 
servation alone  can  ascertain  those  which  will  do  best :  I  have  noticed  the 
same  species  in  various  positions.  Some  sorts,  that  do  elsewhere  in  poor 
soils,  cannot  endure  poor  soil  in  conjunction  with  the  salt  air :  other  sorts 
will  do  sheltered  by  the  more  hardy  ones.  I  have  not  found  any  to  endure 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea  so  well  as  the  black  Italian  poplar  and  the  willow ; 
and  these  have,  according  to  mv  experience,  proved  the  best  adapted  to 
screen  the  others.  Most  other  kinds  can  hardly  maintain  a  bare  existence 
if  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  not  screened.  The  sycamore,  beech,  alder, 
mountain  ash,  elms,  Spanish  chestnut,  horsechestnut,  birch,  and  haw- 
thorns may  be  ranked  next  to  the  above  for  hardiness.  The  oak  and  the 
larch  require  to  be  well  screened  to  live  at  all.  The  Scotch  and  most 
other  pines  can  only  maintain  a  bare  existence,  when  well  screened ;  at 
least,  it  is  seldom  that  they  live  through  the  first  year ;  and  though  here 
and  there  one  may  be  seen  behind  other  trees,  it  is  sure  to  have  only  a  few 
branches,  and  those  all  reclining  to  the  east.  Of  the  hardier  shrubs  which 
thrive,  more  or  less,  near  the  sea,  I  may  mention  the  common  privet,  Per- 
sian and  common  lilacs,  philadelphuses,  Guelder  rose,  elder,  laburnum, 
dogwood,  ivy,  honeysuckles,  and  many  others.  Some  more  tender  may 
also  exist ;  these  require  a  place  to  the  east  of  the  hardier  kinds.  As  all 
usually  exhibit  a  posture  reclining  eastward,  and  have  but  few  or  no 
branches  to  the  westward,  the  appearance  of  a  shrubbery  or  of  a  round 
clump  never  has  a  good  effect;  and  the  trees  most  to  the  westward, 
though  of  twenty  years'  standing,  are  only  like  shrubs.  All  trees  planted 
near  the  sea,  on  the  west  coast,  recline,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
east,  and  form  thus  a  regular  slope.  If  screened  by  a  wall  on  the  west, 
those  nearest  it  will  never  attain  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the  wall : 
they  may  make  fine  shoots  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  these  shoots 
will  be  killed  down  to  the  level  of  the  wall:  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  plants  from  the  wall,  they  gradually  rise  higher. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  it  is  labour  in  vain  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs 
in  such  a  situation  before  the  end  of  March,  as  the  winds  previously  to  that 
period  are  very  strong  from  the  west ;  allowance,  of  course,  being  made 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

I  may  here  notice  two  ash  trees,  l^  mile  from  the  sea,  as  a  proof  that  at 
that  distance  they  will  attain  a  large  size.  They  stand  fully  exposed,  in  a 
hedgerow  by  the  side  of  a  road,  and  are  of  a  sufficient  size  to  form  an 
arch  over  it.  I  have  often  got  up  one  of  these  trees,  walked  along  its  main 
stem,  and  descended  with  ease  at  the  extremity,  going  across  from  one  field 
into  the  other,  and  passing  over  the  road.     There  are  many  instances  of 
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trees  standing  alone,  of  somewhat  the  form  of  those  figured  in  fig.  127.,  and 
described  in  p.  549.,  by  your  correspondent,  W.  B.  Clarke. 

At  Seaforth  House,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  near  the  sea,  many  im- 
provements have  been  made.  When  we  have  planted  a  small  plot  of  trees 
m  an  exposed  situation,  they  have  oftentiuies  all  died,  without  even  coming 
into  leaf^;  and  if  a  gap  has  been  made  in  a  plantation  previously  formed,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  trees  fresh  planted  to  fill  it  up  succeed,  as  we  have 
renewed  them  several  times,  trying  both  young  and  old  plants. 

Evergreens  will  not  thrive  at  all  near  the  sea,  unless  ^hey  are  well  sheltered 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  even  then,  if  merely  small  bushes,  they 
will  not  do  much.  Some  of  the  hardiest  sorts  of  American  plants  will  do 
for  a  time,  but  in  general  they  die  away.  Very  few  kinds  of  plants  look 
well,  as  most  of  them  become  full  of  dead  wood  in  a  short  time. 

Gardens  contiguous  to  the  ocean  exhibit  the  best  appearance  in  the 
summer,  when  the  annuals  and  bulbs  are  in  flower;  these  not  being  affected, 
from  the  season  in  which  the^  blossom.  I  may  here  mention  an  instance 
of  a  gentleman  coming  to  reside  on  the  coast,  who  determined  to  screen 
all  his  land  with  trees,  as  he  said  that  trees  would  do  very  well  in  Scotland 
15  miles  from  the  sea;  as,  indeed,  they  would  do  here,  within  a  less 
distance  than  that.  He  therefore  obtained  a  man  from  Scotland  to  achieve 
the  object  desired.  He  planted  trees,  &c.,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
created  a  laugh  amongst  his  neighbours.  I  lef^  that  neighbourhood  soon 
afterwards,  and  cannot  state  the  results  from  observation ;  but  1  am  quite 
aware  that  they  would  all  die,  and  this  (as  they  were  planted  in  February) 
even  before  they  came  into  leaf. 

0/the  British  Plants  which  grow  spontaneously  near  the  sea,  I  will,  with 
your  leave,  name  a  few  species :  —  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Erythrae^a  aggre- 
gkta,  Gentidna  campestris,  Parn&ssia  palustris.  Ononis  spindsa,  5en^cio 
vulgaris,  Sedum  sexangulhre,  Achillea  Jlf^illefdlium,  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 
Scabidsa  arvensis ;  £rica  vulgaris,  Tetralix,  and  cinkea,  but  very  dimi^ 
nutive;  yellow  cytisus  [?  Cytisus  scoparius,  ?  Crenista  tinctdria],  eyebright 
[?  Euphrasia  officinalis]. 

Hawthorn  Hedges  stand  as  well  as  any  thing.  If  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  west,  all  the  branches  on  that  side  arequite  wet,  and  on  touching 
them  with  the  tongue,  have  a  very  salt  taste ;  and  this  prevalence  of  salt 
I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  young  shoots  being  killed  yearly. 

Most  of  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  would  do,  no  doubt,  a 
little  better  with  a  better  soil ;  as  the  natural  one  is  very  sandy,  although 
a  little  below  there  is  a  bed  of  clay,  which  helps  to  keep  the  other  moist. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  PhUip  Davies,  UptoUy  near  Stratford^  Essex,  Oct,  24. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  forming  a  garden  on  the  coast,  remind  us 
of  those  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison  as  incident  to  Shetland,  in  his  MS.  tour 
to  those  islands,  some  years  ago,  with  which  he  favoured  us.  He  states  that 
*'  the  fisheries  and  kelp  manufacture  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  constitute  the  chief  value  of- the  Shetland  Islands,  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  Gardening  is  rarely  attempted,  and  only  by  some 
of  the  pnncipal  proprietors.  The  most  common  culinary  vegetables  re- 
quire tne  protection  of  lofty  walls ;  and  the  hardy  gooseberry  trained  to 
thenY.produces  only  a  few  half-ripe  fruit  in  the  month  of  September  I " 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  gardening  there.  Dr.  Howison  relates,  that 
William  Mouat,Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Island  of  Brassa,  "  every  few  years 
gets  a  young  gardener  from  the  south  country,  who,  although  he  enjoys  a 
good  salary  and  every  comfort,  disgusted  with  the  unsuccessful  result  of 
his  labours,  becomes  low-spirited,  and  soon  returns  again  to  a  more  genial 
clime,  where  his  professional  toils  are  rewarded  with  success."  Agriculture 
is  also  at  a  low  ebb ;  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised  on  the  few  spots 
of  arable  land,  but  they  are,  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  always  inferior. 
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The  Action  of  Soot  on  Grubs,  (p.  573.)  —  To  test  the  statement  made  in 

E.  573.  of  the  fatal,  or  at  least  unwelcome,  influence  of  soot  on  grubs,  I 
ave  put  two  fine  fellows  separately  in  garden  pots  partly  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  earth,  and  have  given  them  the  green  herbage  of 
potato  plants  for  food.  When  they  have  eaten  what  they  like,  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  mixture,  regardless  of  the  soot.  —  J.  Z).,  sen, 

Anon.^s  Device  (p.  569.)  for  preventing  the  Ravages  of  Rooks  on  newltf^ 
sown  Com,  —  It  would  not  much  grieve  me  to  see  Anon,  subjected  to  a  six 
hours'  taste  of  the  misery  to  which  the  device  he  recommends  must, neces- 
sarily subject  that  truly  useful  bird,  the  rook ;  a  bird  that  confides  in  man, 
that  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young  on  the  trees  that  shade  his  dwelling, 
that  follows  his  plough  within  a  few  yards  of  the  driver,  and  destroys  the 
larvae  of  numerous  insects  that  would  otherwise  destroy  his  crop.  Hunger 
may  compel  the  rook  to  feed  on  grain ;  but  it  is  too  well  known  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  about  it,  that  its  favourite  food  is  insects  in  the  larva  state. 
But  granted  that  the  rook  may  be  injurious  to  crops  newly  sown,  is  our 
population  so  thin  that  no  children  can  be  found  for  ^d,  or  8ii.  a  day  each, 
to  keep  off  the  depredators  for  a  few  days,  until  the  crop  is  up  ?  Yes,  and 
at  less  expense  than  Anon's  infernal  machines  would  cost  him.  I  have 
repeatedly  examined  the  crops  of  rooks.  In  six  young  that  had  been  shot, 
the  crops  were  nearly  filled  with  wireworms ;  in  the  crops  of  others  I 
have  found  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  and  other  grubs  that  I  am  not 
entomologist  enough  to  know  the  names  of.  In  one  or  two  instances,  in 
frosty  weather,  I  have  examined  the  crop  of  one  or  more  rooks  that  had 
been  shot ;  it  contained  dung,  earth,  and  a  small  portion  of  grain.  I  will 
just  notice,  that  the  land  atdjoining  Mr.  Wiles's  rookery  is  yearly  sown 
with  pulse  or  grain,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  known  or  heard  that  the 
land  has,  in  consequence,  failed  of  a  crop.  —  J,  D,  sen,     Oct,  17.1 833. 

The  home-made  Snuff  (p,  586,587.),  tested  by  a  most  experienced  snuff- 
taker,  and  found  deficient,  was  sent  hence  on  February  13.:  and  on 
May  24.,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  at  Bayswater,  Mr.  D.  showed 
me  the  snufi^  the  bottle  which  contained  it  being  without  a  cork,  and  he 
informed  me,  that  one  person  to  whom  he  had  submitted  it  compared  its 
strength  to  that  of  the  foreign  snuff  of  the  shops  as  5  to  7 ;  but  that 
another  gentleman  was  to  give  a  final  decision  upon  its  merits.  Now,  an 
experienced  snuff-taker  knows  well,  that  if  he  were  to  have  his  box  of  high- 
dried  Welsh  open  only  for  a  day  or  two,  its  contents  would  become  vapid, 
its  flavour  deteriorated,  and  its  pungency  materially  lessened.  There  is, 
too,  another  circumstance  that  I  should  mention,  viz.,  that  no  other  sub- 
stance had  been  added  to  mine,  while  the  snuffs  of  the  shops  are  never 
free  from  them.  I  have  now  some  Welsh  before  me,  brought  by  a  friend 
firom  Lachern  y  Medd,  a  village  in  North  Wales,  where  large  quantities  are 
manufactured :  in  this  I  can,  without  difliculty,  distinguish  a  number  of 
white  particles,  gritty  under  the  knife,  which  I  presume  to  be  lime,  as,  on 
sprinklmg  a  small  quantity  of  this  snuff  on  the  surface  of  some  water,  these 
particles  invariably  sink  first ;  and  on  putting  some  of  them,  which  I  have 
picked  out  separately,  into  water,  I  find  that  they  require,  though  they  do 
at  length  dissolve,  a  large  proportion  of  water  to  effect  it,  I  took  care 
that  the  water  employed  should  be  free  from  lime,  and  on  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  it  was  again  precipitated.  It  has  been  always 
affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and,  in  moist  snufls,  if  not  in  dry,  chloride  of  soda  (common  salt),  are  in- 
variable ingredients.  I  have,  to  some  of  my  own  snu£^  added  a  portion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  find  the  pungency  much  increased  tnereby,  as 
would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  salt,  be  expected.  I  was  not  before 
aware  that  lime  was  ever  employed;  but  we  may  easily  judge  of  its  eflects 
from  its  caustic  nature.  —  J,  C,  K,    Levant  Lodge^  Oct,  23,  1833. 
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Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Additional  Tnformaiion  to  that  of  J,  D,  as  to  the  Mode  of  taking  ImpreS" 
sions  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  (Vol.  IX.  p.  629.)—  Sir,  If  W.Whiddon  should 
not  come  forward  with  his  method  of  takmg  the  impressions  of  leaves, 
&c.,  the  following,  I  hope,  will  meet  the  wishes  of  J.  Pol  leek :  — 

JDirectionsfor  teeing  Impressions  from  Plants,  on  Cotton,  Silk,  Lawn,  Mus- 
Un,  or  Linen, —  The  colours,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  chemist's, 
must  be  prepared  with  cold-drawn  linseed  oil.  The  balls  are  to  be 
made  of  soft  leather,  and  stuffed  with  wool.  If  the  impressions  be  taken 
on  paper,  they  may  be  coloured  afterwards  with  any  water-colour. 

Directions  for  making  the  Colours,  —  Lampblack  or  ivory  black  makes 
black ;  king's  yellow  or  orpiment  makes  yellow ;  Prussian  blue  and  king's 
yellow,  added  together,  make  green ;  rose  pink  or  drop  lake  makes  pink ; 
smalt  or  Prussian  blue  makes  blue;  vermilion  or  carmine  makes  red. 
A  thimbleful  of  roche  alum,  added  to  one  ounce  of  any  of  the  above  co- 
lours, will  make  them  stand  washing  and  wearing. 

I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  with  J.  D.,  that  *'  no  practical  advantage 
seems  derivable  from  this  knowledge  (the  knowledge  itself  is  very  well) ; 
for  dried  specimens  of  leaves,  and  such  other  iSat  objects  as  one  can  take 
profiles  of  by  means  of  it,  are  far  more  useful,  and  as  easily  prepared." 
I  had  all  the  necessary  implements  for  the  process,  and  took  many  im- 
pressions, but  I  gave  it  over  as  waste  of  time,  compared  with  that  em- 
ployed in  preparing  specimens  themselves.  If  the  botanical  knowledge  of 
plants  be  the  end  in  view,  the,  I  may  almost  say,  indelible,  impression 
of  the  name  and  habit  of  the  species,  left  on  the  mind  by  the  necessary 
attention  and  labour  attendant  on  drying  them,  and  afterwards  anointing 
them  with  a  mixture  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine,  for  their  final  preservation  from  insects,  is  of  quadruple  the  im- 
portance, in  promoting  the  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  them,  that 
taking  the  mere  profiles  of  their  leaves  is.  Indeed,  if  a  person  has  in  his 
possession  the  EncyclopcBdia  of  Plants  and  Hortus  Britannicus,  and  under- 
stands botanical  terms  (which,  if  he  does  not,  they  will  explain  to  him),  he 
may  almost  determine  the  name  of  any  species  contained  m  these  volumes. 
— I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  George  Thomson,     High  Elms,  Oct,  26.  1833. 

By  what  harmless  Means  can  Martins  and  Swallows  be  induced  to  cease 
building  and  breeding  in  the  Places  in  which  they  have  been  long  allowed  to 
build  and  breed? — The  affection  for  locality  is  so  strong  in  the  swallow 
and  martin,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  driven  away  from  an  old  establish- 
ment. Chicherley  Hall,  Bucks,  having  for  several  years  been  neglected, 
a  free  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  birds  to  affix  to  it  some 
hundreds  of  nests  in  a  season,  under  the  cornice  of  the  mansion.  Last 
year,  1  tried  to  scare  them  away  by  nets,  feathers,  gas  tar,  destroying  their 
nests,  &c.,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  [The  martin  has  been  known  to  renew 
its  nest  four  times  in  one  season,  in  one  place.]  As  I  do  not  wish  to  kill 
the  little  creatures,  I  solicit  some  correspondent  to  inform  me  of  a  means 
by  which  I  can  drive  them  away.  —  William  Whiddon,  Chicherley  Hall, 
Bucks,  Feb,  28.  1833. 

To  this  query,  which  we  have  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  (vol.  vi.  p.  456.),  a  correspondent  (Mr.  Fennell)  has  replied,  and 
recommended  Mr.  Whiddon  "  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  swallows' 
and  martins*  being  at  the  trouble  of  erecting  their  nests,  by  spreading  a 
thick  coating  of  soap  upon  the  sides  of  such  places  as  the  birds  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use.  Whenever  the  birds  at- 
tempt to  stick  theu*  muddy  materials  up,  its  moisture  will  moisten  the  soap, 
and  the  sliminess  of  this  will  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  muddy  mate- 
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rial,  and  caase  it  to  fall  down  upon  the  earth.    I  believe  this  to  be  an  old 
plan,  and  an  effectual  one.** 

The  Elms  in  Cambertoell  Grove ^  Sfc,  (p.  630.) — I  cannot  answer  the 
query  in  this  case,  having  never  seen  tne  elms  in  Paris ;  but  their  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  seed  is  no  criterion  of  distinction.  A  green-house 
plant  will  sometimes  flower  better  in  a  poor  man*s  window  than  in  a  first- 
rate  green^iouse  under  a  first-rate  gardener.  The  question  is  too  vague 
to  be  answered.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  oaks  and  elms 
in  England  as  there  are  of  apples  and  pears.  —  Aeronome,     Oct,  29.  1833. 

The  Lag  in  Timber,  (p.  629.) — An  experienced  forester  can  as  readily  dis- 
cern when  a  tree  is  affected  with  the  lag,  as  an  experienced  shepherd  can 
discern  when  his  sheep  is  affected  with  the  rot ;  and  the  knife  for  the  sheep 
and  the  axe  for  the  tree  are  the  best  remedies  for  each.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease  (the  lag)  may,  however,  be  generally  traced  back  to 
a  wet  summer  and  an  early  wmter ;  such  as  those  of  the  year  1816  and  the 
year  1822.  The  alburnum  in  these  seasons  never  got  thoroughly  ripened, 
because  the  leaves  had  not  a  chance  o£  finishing  their  labours  of^  pumping 
off  the  extra-moisture;  and  as  the  tree,  in  such  a  case,  becomes  top-heavy, 
and  is  easily  blown  about  by  the  winds,  the  weakest  circle  foils  first.  — 
Agronome.    Oct.  29.  1833. 

TVeaifnent  of  a  Plantati9n  of  young  Oaks. —  Your  correspondent,  "  A 
Reader  "  (p.  630.)  should  by  no  means  cut  down  his  young  oaks,  but 
should  prune  them  well  and  properly  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  come ; 
that  is,  with  a  long  chisel  and  mallet,  to  strike  off  all  rival  leaders,  and  all 
such  boughs  as  intrude  upon  the  adjoinine  trees.  Should  any  of  the  trees 
have  a  head  like  a  besom,  weed  out  three  fourths  of  it,  preserving;  a 
leader.  Should  the  trees  be  only  4  fb.  apart,  they  mav  stand  thus  till 
every  one  is  fit  for  sawing  down  into  two  9-fl.  rails.  Then  the  forester 
should  keep  on  felling  the  worst  every  year,  till  the  trees  stand  about  20  fl. 
asunder,  when  he  must  leave  the  estate  to  his  son.  —  Agronome,  Oct,  1833. 

Treatment  of  a  Plantation  of  young  Oaks.  (p.  630.)  —  Assuming  the  soil 
to  be  favourable  to  the  quick  growth  of  oak,  from  that  tree  having  been 
selected,  I  would  cut  down,  as  soon  as  the^  will  peel,  in  the  spring,  as 
many  of  the  trees  as  will  leave  a  crop  for  timber,  standing  at  least  60  ft. 
apart,  and  cut  them  very  carefully  3  or  4  in.  above  the  ground,  so  as  not 
to  injure  or  wound  the  stool.  If  the  trees  are  left  thicker  than  I  have 
mentioned,  they  will  materially  injure  the  growth  firom  the  stools.  I 
should  hot  recommend  an  increase  of  the  stools  by  layering ;  because,  al- 
though new  stools  will  be  thereby  more  quickly  established,  they  will,  of 
necessity,  be  much  too  near  together.  A  great  deal  o£  produce  is  sacri- 
ficed annually  in  coppices,  as  in  most  other  crops,  by  filling  them  up  too 
closely,  and  thereby  excluding  the  sun  and  air,  so  essential  to  their  fer- 
tilitv.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  where  os^  coppice  thrives 
well,  the  stool,  in  a  given  number  of  years,  will  pay  better  than  the  timber ; 
the  bark  of  the  young  growths  being  very  superior  in  quality ;  but  an 
owner  of  woodland  in  Herefordshire  would  be  a  better  authority  for  "  A 
Reader's"  guide  than  I  am.  —  Charles  Lawrence,  Cirencester^  Oct  A,  1833. 

Trecttaeni  of  a  Plantation  of  young  Oaks,  (p.  630.)  —  "A  Reader  "  would 
more  readily  have  obtained  an  answer  to  his  query,  had  he  entered  a  little 
more  into  details,  and  stated  the  exposure,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  of 
his  plantation  around,  and  also  the  distance  at  which  the  trees  at  present 
stand  from  each  other,  &c.  If  the  oaks  have  been  planted  at  what  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  the  proper  distance,  viz.  8  ft.  apart  every  way,  then 
the  most  profitable  method  ot  managing  the  plantation  is  turning  it  into 
copsewood;  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  at  this  distance,  even  "A 
Reader  "  will,  I  think,  on  reflection,  confess  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  become  useful  timber.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  would 
advise,  without  fiirther  delay,  that  the  plantation  should  be  thinned  out ; 
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leaving  the  trees  18  ft.  or  24  ft,  apart ;  varying  this  distance,  less  or  more,  in 
favour  of  a  better  tree.  The  bark  obtained  at  this  cutting  will  more  than 
meet  the  expense  of  labour,  and  the  wood  will  make  superior  charcoal. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  coppice  is  ready  for  a 
second  cutting,  '*  A  Reader"  will  be  able  to  judge  what  number  of  trees 
should  be  left  as  permanent  standards  of  those  reserved  at  the  first  cut- 
ting. Most  of  tnese  trees  will  by  that  time  have  arrived  at  a  bearing 
state;  and  **  A  Reader"  will  do  well  to  select  as  many  as  possible, 
for  the  permanent  standards,  of  Quercus  ifdbur,  in  preference  to  Q.  sessi- 
lifldra ;  the  latter  yielding  the  least  valuable  timber.  Such  of  the  trees 
reserved  at  the  first  cutting,  as  now  require  to  be  removed,  will  turn  to 
good  account  in  bark,  and  the  wood  at  this  age  will  be  fit  for  various 
useful  purposes.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  trust  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  **  A  Reader  "  of  the  impropriety  of  thinning  out  to  the  permanent 
distance  at  once;  for,  if  the  plantation  be  as  thick  of  trees  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  lay  it  open  at  once  might  be  too  great  a  transition,  and  consequently 
hurtfiil  to  the  remaining  standards ;  which  is  a  sufficient  evil  of  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  depreciation  of  bark  and  timber  which  such  a  course 
would  effect.  With  regard  to  laying  down  branches  of  oaks,  for  filling  up 
blanks  in  the  plantation,  that  may  be  done  any  time  between  November 
and  April.  It  is,  however,  more  a  curious,  than  useful,  piece  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I  would  recommend  employing  stout  young  oak  plants,  at  once, 
to  fill  up  blanks ;  say  3  ft.  to  3i  ft.  high.  Such  plants  can  be  had  for  from 
35#.  to  40«.  per  1000.  In  cutting  coppice  wood,  perhaps  the  following 
hints  might  be  worth  **  A  Reader's  "  consideration :  —  Oak  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  leaves  are  nearly  full-blown ;  otherwise  the  bark  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wood  to  any  advantage.  In  Scotland,  the  cutting  of 
coppices  seldom  commences  before  the  first  week  of  June :  before  the 
stools  throw  out  the  young  suckers,  four  or  six  weeks  more  elapse ;  and 
before  these  shoots  are  ripened  the  winter  sets  in.  The  consequence  is, 
that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  these  shoots  are  partially  destroyed ;  and 
this  circumstance  causes  a  numerous  increase  of  laterals  in  the  following 
summer;  by  which  the  stool  is  materially  weakened,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  coppice  wood  retarded  two  or  three  years  at  least.  To  obviate  this 
defect  of  our  climate,  I  once  tried  the  following  experiment,  which^ 
although  not  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  my  recom- 
mending it  in  preference  to  any  other  mode,  yet,  I  must  say,  produced  a 
result  which  was  so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  do  certainly  consider 
it  worthy  of  a  trial  upon  a  larger  scale :  —  On  the  1st  of  November,  1825, 
after  having  pitched  on  six  young  oak  trees,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  I  cut 
off*  the  communication  between  the  root  and  top  by  the  bark :  this  I  ac- 
complished by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  about  an  inch  broad,  all  round  the 
tree,  2  or  3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  My  motive  for  this  was, 
to  let  the  stool  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  returning  spring  growth. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  when  I  came  to  cut  these  trees  down,  I 
found  them  in  full  leaf,  or  nearly  so,  with  suckers  below  the  part  where 
the  bark  was  cut  out ;  several  of  which  were  3  in,  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  and 
two  of  them  nearly  6  in.  in  length.  A  little  attention  was  necessary  in 
cutting  down  the  heads  from  the  stools,  which  I  performed  with  a  small 
pruning  saw,  in  the  month  of  July.  I  thinned  the  suckers  on  the  stools, 
so  as  to  leave  only  five  on  each.  These  ripened  well,  and  made  from 
5  ft.  to  7  ft.  of  wood  in  the  course  of  the  season :  however,  in  the  ensuing 
winter  they  were  mostly  eaten  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  stools  by  hares» 
I  cannot  understand  what  tempts  gentlemen  to  harbour  these  confounded 
vermin  about  them.  Cutting  with  the  saw  may  be  considered  a  more  ex- 
pensive operation  than  with  the  axe ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  advance  the  growth  of  the  coppice  by  two  or  three  years,  perhaps  it  is 
Vol.  IX.  — No.  47.  3  a 
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the  cheapest  in  the  end.  One  advantage  of  usmg  the  saw  is,  that  the 
roots  of  the  stool  are  not  shaken  by  it,  as  they  are  by  the  stroke  of  the 
axe ;  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  the  bark,  or  ringing  as  it  is  termed,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  is  also  advantageous,  in  as  far  as,  before  the  top 
18  cut  off,  the  bark  is  firmly  united  to  the  wood  of  the  stool ;  by  means  of 
which  there  Is  no  shrinking,  as  is  the  case  when  the  bark  and  wood  are 
cut  at  the  same  time  and  the  sap  is  rising.  Consequently  there  is  no 
opening  between  the  wood  and  bark  for  the  lodgement  of  rain-water,  or 
moisture  of  any  kind,  to  cause  the  stool  to  decay.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.— 
Jame$  Munro.    Bredim  Nursery,  Oct.  1833. 

77ie  Box  Tree.  —  As  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  now  greatly  in  demand  for 
the  wood  cutters  (see  Penny  Magaxkie,  supplement  for  Oct.),  how  far 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  make  plantations  of  it  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  it  is  understood  to  have  been  formerly  abundant?  How 
many  years  would  the  tree  require  before  its  trunk  became  fit  for  use  ? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  try  the  Balearic  box  ?  —  jB.  H,  Green.  October, 
1833. 

Pumping,  —  What  disease  among  larch  trees  is  meant  by  this  term,  used 
in  p.  653.?—  W.  T,  Bree.    AUetUy  Rectory,  Oct.  19. 1833. 

The  Female  of  the  Lombardy  or  Thain  Poplar  (PSpultts  dilatdta  L.). — 
Has  it  yet  been  established  in  this  country  ?  In  1830  it  was  in  Vol.  VL 
p.  419.)  stated  that  M.  €.  A.  Fischer,  of  the  Grdttingen  botanic  garden, 
nad  succeeded  in  finding  one  female  tree  amongst  many  thousand  male 
ones  around  Gottingen,  and  that  he  had  sent  cuttings  of  it  to  the  Botanic 
C^den  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  had  failed  to  grow.  —  C.  M.  W. 
London,  Sept.  10.  1833. 

On  ctdtivatmg  Xanthoch^mus  tinctdrku  Rox.,m  relation  to  the  Question  on 
cultivating  the  Mangosteen,  asked  in  p.  378.  — -  J.  B.,  in  asking,  in  p.  378., 
for  information  on  the  method  of  so  cultivating  the  mangosteen  in  Europe 
as  to  cause  it  to  produce  fruit,  refers  to  your  mention,  in  p.  150.,  of  the 
mangosteen's  being  in  cultivation  in  M.  Bioursault's  collection.  You  have 
joined  J.  B.  in  requesting  some  facts  on  our  mode  of  training  this  plant, 
which  I  readily  communicate ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  plant 
you  have  mentioned  as  the  true  mangosteen  {Qtvucinia  Mangostdna  L.)  is  not 
that  species,  but  the  Xanthochymus  tinctonus  iZo^r.,  figured  in  Roxburgh's 
work.  The  Plants  of  the  Coast  ofCoromandel,  1. 196.  With  regard  to  this  latter 
plant,  M.  David,  of  whom  you  have  spoken  in  p.  147.,  has  communicated  to 
me  the  following  facts :  —  His  tree  is  growing  in  a  round  box,  18  in.  in  dia-> 
meter,  plunged  m  a  bark  bed  iti  the  stove.  The  soil  which  agrees  with  it  is 
pure  heath  mould,  or  rather  heath  mould,  mixed  with  common  garden  soil, 
or  turfy  loam.  The  plant  is  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  and  is  devoid  of  branches 
for  2  or  3  feet  up ;  the  branches  then  commence,  and  form  a  rounded  head, 
of  no  very  great  circumference.  It  is  not  upon  a  trellis.  The  stem  at  the 
bottom  is  not  so  thick  as  my  wrist.  The  plant  bears  fruits  as  large  as  fine 
green  gage  plums  (belles  Rekies  Claudes\  either  single,  or  more  frequently 
united  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours,  and  with  flavescent  flowers.  It  has 
borne  fruit  for  several  years,  and  receives  no  particular  treatment.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  be  kept  in  a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  in  a  good 
hot-house ;  but,  above  all,  the  roots  of  the  plant  should  be  constantly  kept 
very  warm.  If  the  heat  of  the  tan  be  weakened,  or  if  the  plant  be  kept 
an^  time  out  of  the  tan,  it  is  immediatelv  perceivable  bv  the  foliage.  The 
fruit,  M.  David  states,  is  delicious,  and  always  cool,  although  gathered  in  a 
very  warm  atmosphere,  and  eaten  immediately.  M.  David  has  raised 
several  plants  from  the  seed  of  his  tree,  which  appear  to  be  as  vigorous  as 
their  parent.  He  has  now  two  about  18  in.  in  height,  both  of  which  are 
thriving  very  well. — L.  L.  L.    Paris,  July  6.  1833. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  frequently  from  diis  esteemed  friend  and 
correspondent,  than  we  have  done  for  some  time  past.  —  Cond. 

Tubers  ofPaanies  eaten  into  by  the  Orubs  of  a  moth  ;  of  what  Species  f 
•«—  The  plants  of  my  collection  of  pseonies,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of 
twenty-seven  kinds,  bad  been  planted  some  few  years,  when  several  of 
them  died,  and  others  began  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  in  size.  This 
led  me  to  transplant,  this  autumn,  the  plants  remaining,  when  I  found,  to 
my  great  surprise,  the  tubers  eaten  away  m  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  larvae  (grubs)  of  some  insect ;  and,  as  I  did  not  find  the  grubs  about 
other  kinds  of  plants  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  I  suppose  they  may  be 
peculiar  to  i>aeonies.  The  grub  is  flabby,  of  a  bluish  white,  from  I  in.  to  1^  in. 
m  length,  with  a  yellow  head.  Of  what  insect  is  it  ?  Has  any  correspond* 
ent  observed  the  tubers  of  paeonies  similarly  ravaged?  —  E,  London^ 
Oct.  2a  1833. 

1  have  known  the  tubers  of  paeonies,  the  rootstocks  and  fibrous  roots 
of  veronicas  and  of  other  plants  ravaged  by  the  grubs  of  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  moth  of  the  family  iVbctiiadae.  Veronicas,  and  other  fireely  growmg 
herbaceous  plants,  in  two  or  three  years  form  a  tuft  or  little  hillock  of 
matted  fibres,  which  afford  fine  pasturage  for  ground  grubs,  the  effects  of 
whose  ravages  are  soon  shown  in  the  plant.  Transplantation,  and  killing 
the  grubs,  are  the  only  remedies  I  know  of.  It  is  just  possible  that  E.'s 
grubs  were  of  the  cockchafers  (^elol<Sntha  vulgaris  and  M,  solstitiyis)  or 
of  the  rose-coloured  beetle  (Cet6nia  aurata).  —  J.  i>. 

7%^  Moorpark  Apricot  is  subject  to  a  disease  by  which  its  branches  die 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  indication  of  want  of  health  or  strength. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  is  the  cause  ?  —  J,  S,  H.  Oct,  28. 1833. 

Packing  Fruit,  —  What  is  the  best  way  of  packing  fruit  to  travel ;  par- 
ticularly strawberries,  grapes,  and  peaches  ?  —  A  ConstajU  Reader,  Oct*  10. 
1833. 

Nietsjhr  Gardening  and  Fishings  and  other  Purposes  ;  that  is,  that  have 
to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather ;  what  is  the  best  preparation  for  pre- 
serving them  ?    Tar  is  too  sticky.  —  B, 

Mr.  Main  has  told  us  that  some  fishermen  send  dieirnets  to  a  tann^s, 
to  have  them  tanned  previously  to  using  them.  — -  Cond 

Gold  and  Siher  Fishes, —  How  are  these  managed  in  glass  globes  or  in 
basins,  during  the  winter  and  the  summer  ?— -  Wnu  (rodsalL  Hereford^ 
Oct,  16.  1833. 

Some  information  on  the  management  of  gold  and  silver  fi^es  has  been 
previously  given  in  Vol.  III.  p.  382.  and  Vol.  IV,  p.  191.  319. 

Filtering  Machine,  —  What  is  the  best  filtering  machine,  adapted  from 
its  price,  for  cottages,  in  a  situation  where  the  water  is  totally  unfit  for 
use?— il  Constant  Reader^     Oct,  10.  1833. 

Take  a  large  flower-pot,  and  put  either  a  piece  of  sponge  or  some 
cleanly  washed  moss  (jS'phdgnum  is  to  be  j>referred)  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom.  Fill  the  pot  three  fourths  fuU  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of - 
clean  sharp  sand  and  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  peas. 
On  this  lay  a  piece  of  Unen  or  woollen  cloth,  large  enoueh  to  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin  formed 
by  the  cloth,  ana  it  will  come  out  pure  through  the  sponge  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  cloth  must  be  frequently  taken  out  and  washed,  as  must  the 
sand  and  charcoal,  and  the  piece  of  sponge  or  moss  in  the  bottom. 
The  larger  the  pot,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  filtration.  The  charcoal 
is  easily  procured,  by  burning  a  lew  pieces  of  wood  in  a  slow  fire.  This 
is  the  cheapest  description  of  filter  which  we  know  of.  In  the  Mechanic^ 
Magazine^  and  in  our  Fncyclopesdia  of  Cottage^  Farmy  and  Villa  Architeo* 
ture,  will  be  found  several  others  calculated  for  cottagers  and  farmers.  •— 
Cond, 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe, 

Cabbage,  per  doien : 

White       . 

Red  *  -        • 

Flanti  or  Coleworti     - 
Savovi 

Cauliflowen,  per  doien  - 
Brooooli,  perounch: 

White 

Green        >       >  • 

Cape 

Tubert  and  Soots, 
r per  ton 
Potatoes     -    <  per  cwt 

Cper  bushel 
•    Kidney 

Scotch  ... 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 

half  sieve 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 
Red  Beet,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes: 
Red,    per    doxen  hands 

(24  to  30  each)     .     . 
White  Turnip,  per  Iwnch 

ne  Spinach  Tribe, 

Spinach  [g^JhS^sleve  I 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions,  old,  per  bushel  . 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound  .  - 
Shallots,  per  pound    .    - 

Aaparagbunu  Piante, 
Satads,  ^e. 

Asparagus,  forced,  per  100 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos        ... 

Cabbage    -  -       - 

Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 

'  •  Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs, 

Tarragon,  dried,  per  dozen 
bunches 


*  Firom 

To 

£   9, 

d. 

£ 

t.  d. 

0   0 
0    2 
0    3 
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1    6 
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0    1 
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6 
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6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4  6 
0  0 
0  6 
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0    6 
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0 

8   0 
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1  0 

2  0 
1  3 
0    3 
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0    0 

Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen  bunches  . 
Dried   Mint,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Peppermint,  perdoz/bunch. 
Manoram,  per  doz.  bunches 
Savory,  per  dozen  bunches 
Basil,  per  dozen  bunches 
Lavenaer,  per  doz.  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  doz.  bunches 

Sialics  and  Frtuts/or  Tarts, 
PidcUng,  ^c. 

Tomatoes,  pet  sieve 
Ci^icums,  per  hundred 

Edible  Fungi  and  Fuel. 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 
Mmrels,  dried,  per  pound  > 
Truffles,  per  pound : 

English,  green 

Foreign,  dried 

Fruits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel : 
Nonpareils    . 
Ribston  Pippin    -     . 
Reinettes 
Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  b  sieve : 
Chaumontelle 
Swan's  Egg 
Baking,  per  half  sieve 

guinces,  per  half  sieve 
[edlars,  per  half  ineve    - 
Swedish  Cranberries,  per 

gallon       .  -        . 

Chestnuts,  French,  per  peck 
Pine.apples,  per  lb. 
Grapes,  per  pound : 

Hot-house 

Hamburgh     . 

Spanish  ... 
Oranges,  per  hundred  <- 
Lemons,  per  hundred 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  lb.  - 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel  • 
^Spanish  Nuts,  per  peck  - 
Barcelona,  per  peck        .   1 
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0    2    0 

0    1    6 
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0    10 
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0    10 
0    13 
0    4    0 
0    6    0 

0    10 
0    0    0 
0    10 
0    0    0 

ro   1   6 

0    0    0 
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0    3    6 
0    2    0 

0    5    0 
0    4    0 

0    1    3 
0  14    0 

0    1    6 
0    0    0 

0    4    6 
0  14    0 

0    5    0 
0    0    0 

0  10    0 
0    4    6 
0    8    0 
0    2    6 

0  12    0 

0  I  2 

0  12    0 
0    4    6 

0    6    0 
0    4    6 
0    2    6 
0    2    0 
0    2    6 

0  16    0 
0    6    0 
0    3    0 
0    2    6 
0    5    0 

0    2    0 
0    6    0 
0   3    6 
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0  10   0 
0    7    0 

0    3   6 
0    18 
0    0    8 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    2    0 
0  12    0 
0    3    6 
0   5   0 

0    5   0 
0    16 
0    0.10 
0  12   0 
0  14    0 
0    0    0 
0  16   0 
0    0    0 
0    0   0 

Observations,  •—  The  weather  having  continued  favourable  (since  the  last 
report)  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  our  supplies  have  been  good,  but  by 
no  means  so  heavy  or  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  have  been  liberal,  with  a  fair  demand,  and  little  refuse  left 
in  the  marKet.  We  have  had  some  quantity  of  fine  early  savoys,  of  excel- 
lent size  and  quality,  which  were,  of  course,  planted  out  early  in  the  summer, 
before  the  great  heats  prevailed.  The  coleworts  are  now  (materially)  what 
were  watered  in  during  August  and  September ;  they  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  bring  the  growers  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  their  labour  in 
getting  them  out,  at  considerable  expense,  during  the  dry  season.  The  late 
cauliflowers  continue  to  be  supplied  in  moderate  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality.  Broccoli  begins  to  come  to  hand,  but  not  freely;  the  prices  are 
nevertheless  moderate.  Of  onions  we  have  not  a  large  supply ;  the  crop  is 
considered  but  moderate,  and  will,  I  hope,  compensate  the  cultivator,  by  an 
increase  in  price  and  in  the  demand  for  them.  Turnips  have  not  improved 
so  much  as  might  have  been  wished  (from  the  continued  prevalence  of 
dry  weather  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  growth),  but  the  late  fine 
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mild  and  moist  weather ;  the  continuance  of  which  may  prove  more  favour- 
able to  this  most  important  article  in  our  market.  Carrots  have  been  fur- 
nished very  heavily,  of  good  quality ;  the  prices  are  moderate.  Potatoes 
are  not  generally  a  good  crop ;  but  the  market  is  at  present  well  supplied 
coastwise;  and  the  season  for  the  Scotch  arrivals  bemg  so  near,  no  doubt 
they  will  be  sent  in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  demands.  It  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  vary  much  in  price  before  the  spring.  Apples  are  in  good 
supply,  with  the  promise  of  any  quantity  the  markets  may  require,  if  the 
present  prices  can  be  maintained,  so  as  to  pay  the  growers  for  the  extra- 
expense  of  carriage  from  the  more  distant  counties.  Pears  have  not  been 
so  abundant,  and  have  consequenUy  brought  better  prices.  —  G,  C. 


Art.  VII.    London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

September  3.  1833.  —  Read.  A  letter,  dated  September  1.,  from  the 
author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  announcing  some  further  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  water  upon  the  melon  plant.    (See  p.  591.) 

Exhibited,  A  new  seedling  shallot,  from  Mr.  James  Minard.  A  col- 
lection of  semidouble  China  asters,  from  Mr.  W.  Rolins  of  Lynn.  A  spe- 
cimen of  Canna  indica,  rabed  from  seeds  thirtv  years  old,  from  P.  Grant, 
Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  A 
collection  of  apples,  and  flowers  of  the  wheatear  carnation,  from  Mr.  Jo- 
seph ELirke,  F.H.S.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  Edmund  Tatersall, 
Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas  and  of  heartseases,  from  G. 
Glenny,  F.H.S.  A  seedling  ilfimulus,  with  yellow  flowers  beautifully 
blo'tched  with  crimson,  from  Mr.  Geo^e  Smith. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Escalldnia  montevid^nsis, 
Calandrlnia  grandifldra,  Gilia  tricolor  and  achille<e/o&y,  Nem6phila  inslgnis, 
Leptosiphon  ondroskceus,  georginas,  and  of  many  other  plants. ' —  Fruits. 
Apples:  Gravenstein,  Spice,  Longville*s  kernel,  Wormsley  pippin,  &c. 
Pears :  Hessel,  Beurre  de  Mons,  Summer  Franc  real,  &c.  Nectanne :  El- 
ruge.  Peaches :  Noblesse,  Royal  Geoi^e,  George  the  Fourth,  &c.  Grapes : 
Grange's  Seedling  white,  and  Black  l£imburgh. 

September  \1, — Exhibited.  Cdssia  laevigata  and  frondosa,  and  Conv61- 
vulus  sp.  from  Brazil,  from  Lady  Oakes.  Kirke's  scarlet  admirable  apple. 
Shepherd's  Newington,  Yellow  Ingestrie  pippin.  Grange,  Ro}^  pearmain, 
and  Scarlet  pearmain,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.S.  Five  sorts  of 
apples,  and  flowers  of  8  seedling  georginas,  from  Mr.  J.  Nairn.  Two 
sorts  of  pears,  and  Acklam's  russet  apple,  from  Mr.  G.  Lindley.^  Flowers 
of  48  sorts  of  georginas  and  of  20  seedling  kinds,  from  Mr..  T.  Hogg. 
Flowers  of  georginas,  from  Wm.  Wells,  Esq.  The  following  articles  from 
Mr.  Stephen  Hooker :  —  Pears :  Poire  d'Ange  of  Braddick,  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien.  Apples:  Kerry  pippin,  Sugarloaf  pippin,  Dutch  codlin, 
Pomme  fameuse  ou  de  la  Neige,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  Duchesse  d'Ol- 
denburg,  Gravenstein,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Hawthomden,  Royal  pearmain. 
Yellow  harvest.  Red  Astrachan,  De  Romaine,  Kirke's  incomparable,  and 
unnamed.  Plants  or  flowers  of  Hydrdn^ea  ^ercifdlia;  MagndltVi  obo- 
vkta  grandifldra  var. ;  and  Lowea  6^^^nf6ha,  grafted  on  Eraser's  Noisette 
rose  5]. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Georginas,  Swiss  geoi^as, 
and  China  asters ;  i^upinus  mut&bilis  and  omatus;  Eucomis  punctsita,  Stem- 
bergta  lutea,  Calandrinia  grandiflora^  Gf lin  tricolor,  achillete;^ta,  and  capi- 
tata  alba;  French  marigold,  jS^via  pseiido-coccfnea,  Sten&ctts  speddsa. 
Calceolaria  viscoslssima;  Alstroemena  acutifblia  and  psittacina;  Diplo- 
p&ppus  canescens,  Escalldnta  mootevid^nsis.  Rose  bengale  blanche,  odeur 
de  the,  RdfUL  indica  sangufnea  iTiblscus  Aliifldnis,  and  iZdsaHiin^naifl.  -~ 
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Fndtfl.  Peaches ;  Chancellor,  Late  admirable.  Fears :  Heine  des  pofretf, 
a  great  bearer  as  a  standard  tree;  Fondante  d'automne,  a  new  Belgic 
Tariety ;  Duquesne  d'ete  and  Jean  de  Witte,  both  received  originally  from 
the  collection  of  Van  Mons ;  Poire  figue,  or  Pistc^ette,  from  a  standard, 
a  good  bearer;  Poire  d'oeuf,  suspected  to  be  a  swan's  egg,  but  proves 
very  distinct;  and  Bossurgan  Armudi,  a  Tm-kish  or  Persian  pear,  re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau.  Apples :  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Holland- 
bury,  Large  white  Calville,  Kelson  (not  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson),  No  core, 
Wormsley  pippin,  Drap  d'or,  Alexander,  Hawthornden;  Foxley,  good 
for  cider,  and  remarkable  for  its  orange  colour  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally ;  Calville  rouge  d'automne.  Crimson  queening.  White  summer  Orof- 
ton;  Nonesuch,  the  Celini  figured,  and  distributed  about  London  by 
plants  sold  at  a  guinea  each,  by  Phillips,  Vauxhall,  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  this ;  Beauty  of  Kent  and  Flower  of  Kent  (these  two  sorts  are  often  con- 
fused with  each  other).  Golden  noble.  Spice  apple,  Autumn  pearmain,  and 
Kirke^s  Lord  Nelson.  The  collection  of  fruits  was  not  so  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wind  haying  blown  down  many  sorts  that  would  other- 
wise have  at  this  date  been  in  season. 

October  I,  —  JExhUnied,  Double-blossomed  peaches,  from  Edmund 
lohnstone.  Esq,  Monstrous  peach,  from  Mr.  Andrew  Notmann.  Seedlii^ 
apples,  Queen  pine-apple,  and  grapes,  from  H.  J.  Grant,  Esq.  Coeur  du  roi 
pippin,  from  James  Russell,  Esq.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas, 
from  James  Veitch.  Apples,  flowers  of  georginas,  and  grapes,  from  Mr. 
Maher,  jun.,  gardener  to  Lady  East.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  georginas, 
from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Chapman's  black  Hamburgh  grape,  ripened  in  the 
open  air,  haying  been  a  little  advanced  in  the  spring  artificially,  from  John 
Allnutt,  Esq.  Collections  of  flowers  of  georginas,  from  Messrs.  Glenny, 
Hopwood,  Dennis,  and  Hogg. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society.    Fruit.   Apples :  White  russet,  Calville 
rouge  d'automne;  Drap  d*or,  a  French  apple,  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  a  great  bearer,  and  doubtless  good  for  kitchen 
nse;  Downton,  Autumn  pearmain.  Scarlet  pearmain,  Golden  reinette.  Hoi- 
landbury,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cole,  Cambusnethan  pippin.  Yellow  Ingestrie, 
Foxley,  Golden  noble,  Alexander;  Pomme  de  Neige,its  flesh  is  of  a  snow 
white ;  Wormsley  pippin,  a  sort  frequently  mentioned  as  possessing  ex- 
cellent qualities;  Pitmaston  russet  nonpareil,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling, 
Hawthornden;  Brabant  bellefleur,  a  very  excellent  kitchen  apple;  Rib- 
aton  pippin,  and  Hormead  pearmain;  Hoary  morning,  a  good  bearer; 
White  paradise.  Royal  russet,  Margil,  Court  of  Wick,  Crmison  queen- 
ing, Beauty  of  Wilts,  Gloria  mundi ;  Alfreston,  from  a  tree  grown  on  the 
French  paradise  stock ;  and  king  of  the  pippins.    Pears :  Belle  et  bonne, 
John   Monteith,  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont ;  Aston  town,  a  good  stand- 
ard pear;  Seckler,  Moor-fowl  egg;  Fondante  Van  Mons,  a  very  good 
pear,  it  generally  grows  much  larger ;  Quaker,  Henry  Quatre ;  and  Gan- 
sel's  bergamot  from  a  wall.  —  Flowers :  Eucomis  punctata.  Zinnia  ele- 
gans,  Amarylli*  Belladonna,   Fuchsia  globdsa,  Tecoma  capdnsis,  NerW 
undulata,  French  mangolds,    Gloridsa  sup^rba,  Eschsch6Itzia  sp.  from 
Mr.  Douglas ;  Z^uplnus  omatus  and  mutdbins ;  Roso,  Indica  fragrans,  Indica 
sangutnea,  Indica  cernua,  and  indica  Pallavicini;  Salvia,  Grahamt,  pseudo- 
cocclnea,  cardinalis,  angustifolia,  and  spl^ndens ;  Stenactis  specidsa.  Madia 
^legans,   Pentstemon   rdseus,  and  Eulophia   macrost^chya ;    Georginas 
of  the  classes,  tall,  anemone-flowered,  seedling  anemone-flowered,  and 
Swiss. 

October  15.  —  Exhibited,  A  specimen  of  bamboo,  presented  by  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Andrews,  Islington.  A  new  kind  of  Canada  gourd,  and  a 
seedling  georgina,  from  Mr.  Thresher  of  Hampton.  A  new  variety  of  half- 
iall  double  yellow-flowered  georgina,  from  Mr.  Vaux,  at  Mrs.  Eades's, 
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Upper  Tooting.  New  yellow  dwarf  georgina,  from  Mr.  C.  Brown.  A 
seedling  pine-^ple,  from  Mr.  Robert  Buck.  Kirke's  scarlet  admirable 
apple,  from  L.  Haslope,  Esq.  Grapes  from  an  open  wall,  from  Mr.  Whitley 
of  Camberwell.  A  pomegranate  from  a  north-west  wail,  from  Mrs.  Mar- 
ryatt. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Amaryllis  BelladSnna,  ZrU- 
pinus  mutabilis  and  ornatus.  Clematis  Aedysarifdlia,  Diplop&ppus  can^s- 
cens,  and  asters. — Fruit.  With  the  exception  of  the  Marie  Louise  pear,  and 
some  of  the  Doyenne  blanc,  all  the  fruit  are  from  standard  trees.  Pears : 
Doyenne  blanc,  Seckle ;  Marie  Louise,  from  a  wall ;  Comte  de  Lamy, 
a  sort  little  known,  but  one  which  is  very  excellent;  Figue  de  Naples, 
Poire  Neill,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Henri  Quatre,  Gendeseim,  Alpha ; 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,from  a  standard;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  from  an 
open  dwarf  grown  on  a  hawthorn  stock.  Apples :  Drap  d'or,  Barce- 
lona pearmain ;  Gloria  mundi,  which  grows,  under  ordinary  treatment,  to 
the  weight  of  a  pound  and  a  half;  Downton,  a  very  abundant  bearer ; 
Citron  des  Carmes  Golden  reinette;  Blenheim  pippin,  rather  smaller  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  tree's  bearing  very  abundantly  in  this  dry  summer; 
this  sort  is,  when  young,  a  shy  bearer,  bat  proves  a  good  bearer  when  the 
tree  gets  older;  Beauty  of  Kent,  Scarlet  Crofton;  Court  of  Wick,  very 
good;  Cambusnethan  pippin,  Foxley,  Alexander,  Pomme  de  Neige, 
Wormsley  pippin ;  Pomme  violette,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling.  Bum's  seed- 
ling, Ribston  pippin,  Hormead  pearmain.  Hoary  morning.  King  of  the 
pippins.  Royal  russet,  and  Fearn's  pippin.  Plums :  Coe's  late  red,  a  sort 
vaduable  for  its  lateness.  It  prolongs  the  season  of  plums  to  a  later  period 
than  any  other.  The  Lnperatrice  hangs  late,  but  this  exceeds  it  by  a 
month.     The  fruit  shown  were  off  a  standard  tree. 

November  5.  —  Read.  Observations  and  discoveries  connected  with  the 
Culture  of  Melons ;  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardenet^t  Manual, 
Remarks  on  the  ripening  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Pine-apple ;  by  Mr.  R.  Buck. 
Remarks  on  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Pine,  resembling  the  Pin- 
aster; by  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth. 

Exhibited.  Walnuts,  from  Mr.  Biddulph.  Seedling  chrysanthemums, 
from  Mr.  Wheeler.  Queen  pine-apple  from  a  sucker,  from  Mr.  G.  White. 
Black  and  white  Hamburgh,  grizzly  Frontignac,  large  cluster,  and  parsley- 
leaved  kinds  of  grape,  from  P.  D.  Cooke,  £sa.  Bedfordshire  foundling 
apples,  from  Mr.  T.  Levitt,  Wandsworth.  Glout  morceau  pears,  from 
John  Ryley,  Esq.  Flowers  of  georginas,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Chap- 
man's black  Hamburgh  grape,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  il/fmulus  Smithtt, 
from  Mr.  Smith,  Islington.     Seedling  pine-apple,  from  Mr.  R.  Buck. 

JF*rom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Chinese  chrysanthemums, 
early  blush,  blush  ranunculus-flowered,  tasseled  yellow,  purple  changeable 
white.  Park's  small  yellow,  quilled  white,  superb  clusterecl  yellow,  early 
crimson,  sulphur  yellow,  small  yellow  Spanish  brown,  buff  or  pink,  curled 
lilac,  changeable  pale  buff,  curled  blush,  tasseled  lilac,  and  small  brown- 
flowered.  The  last  variety  has  been  lately  imported  from  China,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  by  L.  Weltjie,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith,  as  new.  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  has  seen  it  in  the  Chinese  nower-markets,  says  that  it  is  the 
dwarfest  of  all  the  varieties;  and,  although  the  flower  is  small,  the  plant  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Reeves,  it  originally  came  from  Japan  to  China.  —  Fruit. 
Apples :  Sykehouse  russet,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Cornish  aromatic ; 
Yale  Mascal  pearmain,  an  abundant  bearer;  Kilkenny  pearmain,  Waltham 
Abbey  seedling,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  Hughes's  golden  pippin,  Pear- 
son's plate,  White  russet.  Golden  russet  nonpareil,  Newtown  Spitzemberg, 
King  of  the  pippins,  and  Royal  russet;  Sam  Young,  a  very  good  table 
apple;  Downton,  Golden  reinette,  Hormead  pearmain:  Golden  pippin, 
the  true  old  sort ;  the  tree  which  produced  these  was  reimported  from 
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America  into  the  collection  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  of  English 
golden  pippin ;  Pomme  violette,  White  paradise.  Court  of  Wick,  Martin 
nonpareil ;  Bum's  seedling,  a  very  handsome  apple,  and  of  good  quality  for 
its  size  ;  Citron  des  Cannes,  Msii^,  Padle/s  pippin.  Yellow  bellefleur, 
Blenheim  pippin,  Fearn*s  pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  White  nonpareil,  a 
very  good  early  nonpareil ;  Monstrous  pippin,  Barcelona  pearmain,  Baxter's 
pearmain.  Winter  aueening,  and  Petworth  seedling.  Pears :  Beurre  Diel, 
from  standards ;  Cnaumontelle,  from  quenouille  training ;  Duchesse  d' An- 
gouleme,  and  the  same  off  a  tree  on  a  hawthorn  stock ;  Passe-Colmar; 
Forelle,  a  vigorous  tree  as  a  standard,  and  bears  well ;  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Bezi  de  Caissoy ;  Bezi  d' Henri,  a  stewing  pear,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer 
as  a  standard ;  Bergamotte  Cadet,  Napoleon,  Urbaniste ;  Bon  Chretien 
Turc  and  Bequene  musque,  both  stewing  pears ;  Nelis  d'Hiver,  one  of 
he  very  best  pears,  ripened  on  a  wall,  and  is  earlier  than  usual ;  it  will  also 
succeed  as  a  standard.  Of  the  pears,  many  sorts  have  come  earlier  to 
maturity  than  usual,  probably  m  consequence  of  the  dry  season ;  for 
instance,  Passe-Colmar,  Beurre  Diel,  Forelle,  Nelis  d'Hiver,  &c. 


Art.  VIII.   Notices  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  for  1833. 

We  find,  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  sent  us  during 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  from  information  procured  during  our  late  tour, 
that  provincial  botanical  and  horticultural  societies  are  steadily  increasing 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  exceedingly  glad  of  this ;  because  these 
societies  will  diffuse  generally  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
humanising  of  pursuits,  spread  improved  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  bring  into  general  culture  many  of  the  beautiful  new  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  which  have  been  lately  introduced  from  North  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  yet  another  good  which  will  result 
from  the  meetings  of  these  societies ;  and  that  is,  the  bringing  into  personal 
communication  many  individuals,  gardeners  and  others,  who,  but  for 
assemblages  of  this  sort,  might  have  for  ever  remained  unknown  to  one 
another.  In  general,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  together,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  think  and  act  in  masses,  is  favourable  to  human 
improvement.  The  farmer  confined  to  his  farm,  and  the  gardener  within 
the  walls  of  his  garden,  could  never  have  any  influence  on  society,  either 
in  the  way  of  disseminating  agricultural  or  horticultural  improvement; 
or  in  ameliorating  the  condition  or  manners  of  the  two  classes ;  but  let 
them  meet  together  two  or  three  times  a  year,  no  matteP  for  what  purpose, 
and  first  thought,  and  afiierwards  action,  will  be  the  result.  In  cooperation 
with  these  horticultural  meetings,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  universal 
circulation  of  the  penny  periodicals.  Without  saying  any  thing  as  to  the 
direct  value  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  publications,  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  their  tendency  is  to  create  a  taste  for  reading :  a  taste  which 
no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed  is,  of  all  others, 
the  best  *^  which  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  countryman 
after  his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  intervals."  (See  the  Penny  Magazine  for 
Sept.  28.  1833.)  An  idea  so  gratifying  has  not  been  presented  to  us 
since  we  commenced  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  an  increased  attention  is  paid  generally  to 
the  gardens  of  cottagers.  The  emulation  excited  by  the  prizes  ^ven  to 
this  class  can  hardly  fiiil  in  producing  the  happiest  results.  We  have 
already  mentioned  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  626.)  the  practice  of  giving  silver  spoons, 
clocks,  &c.,  instead  of  medals,  as  one  which  we  highly  approved  of;  but 
we  cannot  say  so  much  in  favour  of  a  practice  wluch  we  see  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places ;  viz.,  that  of  giving  as  prizes,  shoes,  coats,  and  other 
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articles  of  clothing.  The  spoons,  clocks,  &c.,  are  articles  of  luxury,  which 
may  descend,  like  heir-looms,  from  father  to  son,  and  may  be  possessed  by 
any  individual  without  his  feeling  any  degradation  in  the  idea,  that  they 
have  been  given  to  him.  He  knows  that  even  dukes  and  princes  are 
proud  of  the  prize  cups  which  they  have  won  for  horseracing,  fine  cattle, 
&c.,  and  he  looks  upon  his  spoons  in  the  same  light.  Articles  of  clothing 
however,  convey  quite  a  dirorent  feeling.  The  poor  man  knows  that  no 
one  would  presume  to  offer  them  to  men  of  either  rank  or  wealth,  and, 
instead  of  signs  of  triumph,  they  become  badges  of  poverty  and  degra« 
dation.  Prizes  of  books,  especially  to  young  gardeners,  we  cannot  but 
highly  approve  of;  but,  to  give  them  the  character  of  a  prize,  thev 
ought  to  be  handsomely  bound,  and  to  have  some  distinctive  mark 
impressed  on  the  back  above  the  name ;  such  as  the  words  ]pct|(  dloliune, 
or  some  other  device.  We  are  induced  to  mention  this  here,  firom  having 
lately  seen  some  volumes,  in  boards,  given  as  prizes,  without  any  thing 
written  on  them  to  indicate  that  they  were  such. 

The  increase  of  societies  has  multiplied  the  accounts  of  their  exhibitions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  can  no  longer  find  room  for  even  such  short 
notices  of  them  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  give.  We  there- 
fore intend,  in  fiiture,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  that  now  submitted ;  but,  in  order  that 
the  local  newspapers  sent  us  with  the  accounts  of  the  meetings,  &c.,  may 
not  be  lost  to  the  gardening  public,  we  shall  file  them  as  received,  and 
bind  them  up,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  the  order  in  which  the  shows  are 
inserted  in  this  Magazine,  and  prepare  a  manuscript  index  to  the  whole. 
In  this  state  the  volume  will  lie  at  the  office  of  the  Gardener' t  Magazine^ 
at  Bayswater,  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  may  like  to  call  there^for 
that  purpose. 

ENGLAND. 

IB^VFOUDSHlRB,^  Bedfordshire  Horticultural  Society,  July  26.  The 
show  of  flowers  was  splendid,  and  the  fruits  were  very  fine  and  well 
flavoured.  The  vegetables,  particularly  those  grown  by  cottagers,  called 
forth  the  approbation  of  all  present.  A  variety  of  prizes  were  distributed 
for  carnations  and  other  flowers;  and  for  various  kmds  of  fruits.  Of  the 
gooseberries,  the  heaviest  red  weighed  21  dwts.  18  grs.;  the  heaviest 
yellow,  20 dwts.  18 grs.;  the  heaviest  green,  15 dwts.  Igr.;  the  heaviest 
white,  15  dwts.  20  grs.  Of  the  currants,  the  best  pound  of  red  contained 
31  bunches;  the  best  pound  of  white,  29  bunches;  the  best  pound  of 
champagne,  60  bunches ;  and  the  best  half-pound  of  black,  156  berries. 
Of  the  raspberries,  the  best  half-pound  contained  68  berries.  The  prin- 
cipal prizes  for  fruit  were  gained  by  Mr.  Tr^enza,  Mr.  Furze,  and  Mr. 
PuUen.    (Northampton  Mercury^  Aug.  3.) 

Berkshire. —  Waiiingford  Royal  Berkshire  Horticultural  Society,  July  23. 
The  green-house  plants  and  georginas  of  W.  Stephens,  Esq.,  were  greatly 
admired,  as  were  the  pansies  of  Mr.  John  Allnutt,  and  the  picotees  and  car- 
nations of  Mr.  Wilmer,  Mr.  R.  Coster,  and  Mr.  Alloway :  among  those  shown 
by  the  latter  was  a  very  beautiful  seedling  purple  flake.  The  productions 
of  the  cottagers  appear  to  be  greatly  improved.     (Berkshire  Chronicle.) 

Buckinghamshire. — Buckingham  Horticultural  and  Florists*  Society, 
July  30.  Carnations,  picotees,  and  georginas  were  the  flowers  shown, 
and  some  very  fine  specimens  were  exhibited.  Some  apples  were  shown, 
of  the  growth  of  the  preceding  year,  in  excellent  preservation. 
^  Cambridgeshire.  —  The  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society,  April  24. 
The  show  of  flowers  (particularly  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses)  was 
superb ;  and  far  exceeded  any  former  exhibition.  Prizes  were  given  for 
pears  and  strawberries,  and  the  usual  spring  flowers  and  v^etables: 
among  the  latter  was  a  dish  of  10  forced  potatoes,  weighing  1  lb.,  planted 
in  1833,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Giddings  of  Hemingford.     Regulations  of 
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cottagers*  prizes  were  read ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  gardens  of  those 
who  contend  for  prizes  must  not  be  more  than  15  poles  in  extent,  nor 
more  than  12  miles  from  Cambridge.  It  was  also  determined  that  those 
cottagers  who  shall  have  gained  three  prizes  within  the  }[ear,  shall  dine  at 
the  Society's  expense  after  the  next  September  meeting.  {Cambridge 
Chnmichy  April  26.) 

June  12.  The  weather  has  been  most  singularly  unfavourable  for 
flowers :  there  were  but  few  ranunculuses,  and  the  pmks  were  not  suffi- 
ciently forward.  The  show  of  fruit  also  was  small ;  but  the  green-house 
plants  made  ample  compensation  for  the  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
Although  several  cottagers'  prizes  were  offered,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  regret  that  there  were  no  competitors.    (Ibid.,  June  14.) 

July  17.  This  show  was,  upon  the  whole,  good.  The  carnations  and 
picotees  were  splendid.  The  fruit  also  was  good,  though  not  great  in 
point  of  quantity.  Prizes  were  distributed  for  fruit,  among  which  we 
noticed  one  for  May  duke  cherries,  57  to  the  pound,  gained  by  Mr.  J. 
Newman ;  one  for  gooseberries,  21  to  the  pound,  Mr.  Byford ;  for  red 
currants,  29  bunches  to  the  pound,  Mr.  Giddmgs ;  and  white  currants,  26 
bunches  to  the  pound,  Mr.  Dall.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  carnations, 
georginas,  &c.    (Ibid,,  July  19.) 

Sept,  11.  Considering  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
shown  was  very  good.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, consisting  of  two  silver  medals,  and  upwards  of  72/.  in  money. 
The  treasurer  annoimced  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hardwicke  had  f<Mrwarded 
a  donation  of  5/.  to  the  cottagers'  fund ;  a  branch  of  the  Society  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  principal 
complaint  being.that  there  are  not  sufficient  applicants.  Ten  cottagers' 
prizes  were  given.    (Ibid.,  Sept.  13.) 

Cambridge  Florists*  Society, — April  29.  The  show  consisted  of  auriculas, 
the  prize  for  the  best  of  which  (Colonel  Tavlor)  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Headley ;  and  polyanthuses,  the  best  of  which  (Alexander)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Finch.    (/«rf,May3.) 

July  18.  For  carnations  and  picotees.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  good, 
and  were  much  admired.     (Ibid.) 

Sept.  10.  This  show  was  principally  for  georginas,  and  the  evening 
exhibition  attracted  most  attention.  The  decorations  were  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  produced  a  pleasing  eflbct  On  entering  the  room, 
three  well-executed  arches  of  evergreens,  thickly  studded  with  georginas, 
extended  from  side  to  side.  On  the  right,  against  the  wall,  appeared, 
in  large  characters  of  the  same  materials,  '*  The  Cambridge  Florists' 
Society,"  with  an  anchor,  star,  &c.  At  the  upper  end,  a  magnificent 
crown  with  W.  and  A.  on  either  side,  beamed  resplendently  with  va- 
riegated lamps  and  flowers,  whilst  the  tables  down  the  centre  of  the  room 
were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  choicest  blooms ;  upwards  of  9000 
of  which  were  consumed  in  the  general  display  and  embellishments.  The 
principal  prize  was  gained  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  for  Widnall's  Perfection. 
Above  80  other  prizes  were  distributed.    (Ibid.) 

Cheshire.  —  Stockport  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  May  22.  This 
exhibition  comprised  a  most  brilliant  collection  of  tulips,  which  were  very 
tastefully  and  effectively  displayed  on  several  stages.  The  green-house 
plants  and  shrubs  were  extremely  splendid,  choice,  and  rare,  and  attracted 
universal  admiration.  The  specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  also 
allowed  to  be  particularly  fine.  Among  the  prizes  awarded  to  cottagers, 
we  cannot  omit  to  notice  one  to  Wm.  Grimes,  residing  in  Lead  Yard,  with 
a  garden  in  Haw  Fields.  This  man  was  awarded  2s.  6d.  extra,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disadvantage  he  is  under,  being  a  jenny-spinner,  with  one 
hand,  and  having  a  large  family.     (Stockport  Advertiser,  May  24.) 

CuBiBERLAND.  —  Whitehaven  Horticultural  Society.  May  3.  The  auri- 
culas were  good,  as  were  the  polyanthuses.     The  hyacinths  were  poor. 
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which  we  attribute  to  the  rigour  of  the  season.  The  pelargoniums  were 
few  in  niunber,  and,  though  good  in  their  kinds,  were  not  in  maturi^  of 
flower.  The  bouquets  were  likewise  few  in  number;  but  we  cannot  renain 
from  noticing  the  great  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  which 
obtained  prizes ;  each  of  these  consisted  of  a  light  basket  of  wet  moss, 
in  which  was  disposed  erery  variety  of  beautiful  or  fragrant  flowers  which 
the  season  could  furnish.  Among  the  rare  native  plants  we  observed 
nothing  particular ;  nor  were  any  very  remarkable  green-house  plants  ex« 
hibited  A  fine  plant  of  Sarrac^nia  purpurea  was  shown  by  Mr.  £Iliot. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  the  best  culinary  v^etables.  Apples  and  pears,  kept  from 
last  year,  were  exhibited  in  great  perfection.  (Whitehaven  Herald,  May  7.) 

August  9.  Carnations  were  the  principal  flowers  exhibited,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  prizes  were  eained  by  the  Messrs.  Gird.  The  fruit 
seems,  by  the  wei^t  stated,  to  nave  been  smaller  than  at  some  other 
places.  The  largest  gooseberry  (Crown  Bob)  weighed  only  15  dwts.,  and 
It  took  4<0  bunches  of  the  largest  red  currants  exhwited  to  weigh  a  pound. 
(Cumberland  Packet,  August  20.) 

Devonshire.  —  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
May  30.     A  great  number  of  plants  were  sent  by  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  vicinity,  besides  those  exhibited  for  prizes.    Among  those 
sent  by  Mrs.  Johnes  were  two  seedling  amaryllises,  and  a  seedling  cactus : 
Mr.  Gifibrd  sent  some  fine  Brompton  and  German  stocks,  with  numerous 
fine  green-house  plants.    A  variety  of  beautiful  ericas  and  pelai^oniums 
were  sent  from  Mr.  Granger's.    From  the  conservatory  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  there  was  a  splendid  Erythrma  CrfstaFgalli,  in  full  flower :  and  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  delicate  Plumbago  capensis.    Mr.  Bickford  of 
Bickington  sent  various  specimens  of  curious  plants  raised  from  seed  sent 
to  him  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land.    The  exhibition  was,  however,  indebted 
to  the  neighbouring  nurserymen  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  splendour. 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  sent  many  very  fine  and  valuable 
specimens  of  green-house  and  stove  plants.    Of  new  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias they  had  a  superb  group,  consisting  of  26  distinct  and  choice  sorts, 
several  of  the  best  being  seedlings  of  their  own  raising.    Their  specimens 
of  the  Cactus  tribe  were  magnificent,  amongst  which  were  two  very  fine 
plants  of  the  Cereus  flagellifVSrmis,  grafted  and  trained  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.     Their  collection  of  ericas  was  of  the  richest  and  chastest  descrip- 
tion ;  and  they  had  also  a  new  yellow  rose,  having  the  combined  odour  of 
the  R,  odor^ta  and  the  Magn61ta,  and  of  the  most  delicious  perfume.   We 
understand  that  this  is  the  first  time  of  their  exhibiting  it,  and,  being  a  free 
and  perfectly  hardy  flower,  it  promises  to  be  a  very  great  acquisition  to  our 
collections.    Messrs.  L.  and  Co.  had  also  a  v^ry  fine  collection  of  Scotch 
roses,  of  which  a  most  distinguished  one  was  the  snowball ;  and  some  v^ y 
fine  Brabant  azaleas  and  pelargoniums,  many  of  the  latter  being  seedlings. 
They  had  also  300  varieties  of  ranunculuses.      Mr.  James  Veitch  of 
Killerton  exhibited  many  fine  plants,  and  among  them  a  yellow   [?] 
Scotch  climbing  rose,  which  will  grow  20  ft.  in  a  year.    Messrs.  G.  Dymond 
and  Co.  displayed  a  fine  collection  of  pelargoniums,  together  with  many 
other  fine  plants.    The  fruit  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  it 
has  been.     The  vegetables  looked  much  better :  potatoes  were  in  abun- 
dance, and  looked  well ;  the  asparagus  was  remarkably  fine,  and  a  bunch, 
from  the  garden  of  Sir  Lawrence  Pdk,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
had  before  witnessed.     The  green  peas  also  showed  what  Devonshire  is 
capable  of,  if  encouragement  be  but  given ;  and  the  cauyflowers,  Cornish 
broccoli,  cabbages,  French  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce,  onions, 
rhubarb,  artichokes,  cucumbers,  &c.,  far  exceeded  any  thing  we  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  Exeter  at  this  time  of  the  ye«r. 
There  was  also  a  fine  dish  of  mushrooms.    {Exeter  Flwi^  Post,  June  6.) 
Devon  and  Exeter  Floricultural  Society,  May  L     The  room  presented 
a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance,  tlie  neighbouring  gentry  and 
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nuraerymeQ  having  contributed  a  number  of  splendid  plants  for  its  decora* 
tion.    The  prizes  were  for  auriculas  and  polyanthuses.    (^Ibid.,  May  2.} 

The  Royal  Devon  and  ComwaU  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
—  July  25.  There  was  a  most  splendid  show  of  flowers,  flowering  plants, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Among  the  fruit,  Mr.  Pontey  displayed  not  less  than 
100  diflferent  sorts  of  gooseberries ;  and  among  the  vegetables  was  Groom's 
new  pea,  grown  bv  J.  Jarman,  a  cottager.  A  great  number  of  prizes  were 
distribute^  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  declared  to  be  in  a  most 
flourishing  state :  they  having  now  a  gross  income  of  274/.  5s.  6d.  Above 
thirty  cottagers'  prizes  were  distributed,  several  of  which  were  gained  by 
J.  Jarman.    (^Plymouth  Journal^  Aug.  1.) 

North  Devon  Horticultural  Society, — Sept.  5.  The  room  was  most  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  flowers  arranged  in  various  forms,  and  prizes  were 
given  for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Above  fifty  cottagers'  prizes  were 
distributed.  Nearly  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  competitors,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  the  first  description. 
The  nurserymen's  prizes  were  shown  in  a  separate  room ;  and  among  them 
were  some  very  fine  hollyhocks  and  French  marigolds,  from  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol.    {County  and  North  Devon  Advertiser^  Sept.  6.) 

Taunton  and  West  Somerset  Hortictdtural  Exhibition,   May  22.      The 
arrangements  of  the  room  were  tastefully  executed,  and  the  attractions  of 
the  specimens  were  as  powerful  as  they  were  various  and  beautiful.    A 
Pfednia  Mo^an,from  Sir  T.  Lethbridge'sj'claimed  high  admiration.    Some 
uncommonly  large  and  brightly  coloured  ranunculuses,  from  the  garden  at 
Fairwater  House,  were  also  admired,  and  several  rich  specimens  of  the 
same  flower,  from  the  grounds  at  West  Monkton  House,  attracted  notice. 
The  greatest  novelties  in  the  exhibition  were  the  superb  new  double  Dutch 
anemones,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  being  the  first 
season  of  their  flowering  in  England :  they  certainly  surpassed  in  size, 
brilliance,  and  variety  of  colour,  every  thin^  hitherto  produced  in  this  way. 
They  consisted  of  101  distinct  named  vaneties;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
every  possible  hue  was  here  blended.     The  first  prize  was  most  justly 
awarded  to  these  splendid  flowers.    Mr.  J.  Young  had  the  first  prize  for 
picked  specimens  of  about  twenty  very  fine  varieties  of  Azklea,  which 
were  greatly  admired;  and  also  the  first  prize  for  nurserymen's  tulips, 
ranunculuses,  double  anemones,  green-house  bulbs,  and  other  products. 
Some  handsome  specimens  of  Azklea  were  also  exhibited  by  Lucombe  and 
Co.,  and  a  specimen  of  their  new  hardy  /Rhododendron  hybridum  var. 
speciosissimum.     Mr.  J.  Young's  collections  of  new  herbaceous  calceo- 
larias were  quite  novel  and  very  interesting.     (^Taunton  Courier,  May  25.) 

July  3.  This  exhibition  was  one  of  great  interest,  from  the  uncom- 
monly beautifiil  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vegetables  it 
presented.  There  were  only  four  cottagers'  prizes  distributed;  and  as 
they  were  all  gained  by  one  individual,  Betty  Fry,  we  wilf  lend  our  aid  in 
helping  to  immortalise  her  name.    {Ibid,,  July  10.^ 

August  28.  Grapes,  pines,  melons,  peaches,  apncots,  plums,  nectarines, 
and  mulberries,  profusely  decorated  the  tables.  The  shrubs  and  flowers 
displayed  on  the  occasion  were  of  great  beauty  and  eleeant  variety;  and 
the  culinary  vegetables  were  of  great  size.  After  the  exhibition  closed,  a 
sale  of  the  prize  fruit  and  vegetables  took  place,  and  most  of  the  articles 
met  ready  purchasers.  A  great  number  of  prizes  were  distributed,  among 
which  were  ten  to  cottagers,  Betty  Fry  being  again  several  times  successful. 
The  plants  shown  by  nurserymen  were  very  splendid.    (Ibid,,  Sept.  4.) 

Durham. —-iSotiM  Durham  and  Cleveland  Hortictdtural  Society  •  April  23, 
This  Society,  which  has  been  only  recently  established,  is,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  Fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
were  exhibited,  and  a  great  number  of  prizes  were  distributed.  {Durham 
Advertiser,  Apnl  26.) 

May  21.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  exotics  and  green-house  plants^ 
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bufc  the  gardeners  seemed  more  especialhr  to  excel  in  peiargonmms,  for  we 
have  rarely  seen  such  a  healthy  lot  of  plants  so  laden  with  showy  and 
perfect  flowers.  The  grapes,  apples,  strawberries,  &c.,  taking  prizes,  were 
nanded  about  amongst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  and  pronounced 
to  be  in  full  perfection.  There  was  also  a  large  show  of  broccoli,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  peas,  rhubarb,  &c.  Of  the  latter  article  there|^was 
a  fine  dish  of  the  giant  kind,  two  stalks  of  which  weighed  2  lbs.  14  oz* 
There  were  no  prizes  for  cottagers.    {DubUn  Advertiser^  May  24.) 

Essex. —  Chelmsford  Florists'  Society.  The  first  prize  for  carnations 
(Bijou  de  Claremont,  and  seven  others)  was  gained  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Of 
the  picotees,  Mr.  Wm.  Bird  won  the  first  prize,  with  Martin's  Queen  Ade- 
laide, Woollard's  Miss  Bacon,  and  four  others.  Prizes  were  also  distri- 
buted -for  georginas,  and  different  kinds  of  firuit  and  vegetables.  {Essex 
Herald^  July  14.) 

Gloucestershire.  —  Bristol  and  CUfton  Horticultural  Society,  May  21. 
A  great  number  of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited ;  among 
which,  a  very  beautiful  calceolaria,  C.  p^ndula,  shown  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
very  much  admired.  Some  fine  baskets  of  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Taunton,  including  about  twenty  species  of  roses,  all  of  which  had 
bloomed  in  the  open  air.  Numerous  prizes  were  distributed.  (Bristol 
Mercury,  May  25.) 

June  25.  The  strawberries,  cherries,  grapes,  nectarines,  and  melons 
were  of  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence ;  we  tdso  noticed  some  superb 
lemons,  and  the  culinary  vegetables  were  very  fine.  The  show  of  plants  and 
flowers  has  been,  perhaps,  surpassed  on  former  occasions.  The  receipts 
of  the  day  exceeded  any  sum  that  had  ever  been  collected  on  any  former 
occasion:  it  was  also  very  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee,  every  <rontributor  received  back 
his  own  plants  and  other  articles  exhibited,  without  confusion  or  plunder. 
There  were  a  great  many  competitors  for  the  cottagers*  prizes.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood  contributed  liberally  in  sending  flowers  and 
flowering  plants,  as  did  Messrs.  Maule  and  Lee,  and  Mr.  Miller.  (Bristol 
Gazette,  June  27.) 

Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  April  23.  This  exhibi- 
tion, in  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  plants  of  the  season,  was  decidedly  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  roses,  pinks,  and  all  the 
floral  variety  of  spring,  were  remarkably  beautiful ;  while  the  heaths  were 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  delicacy.  Specimens  of  the  cactus  tribe  and  other 
plants  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  present.  The  specimens  of  firuit, 
particularly  pines,  strawberries,  currants,  and  dessert  apples  (that  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  just  plucked  fi*om  the  trees),  and  the  show  of  vegetables, 
should  not  pass  without  commendation.  The  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and 
hyacinths  were  also  remarkably  fine.    (Cheltenham  Chronicle,  April  25.) 

May  22.  The  display  of  flowers,  particularly  of  tulips  and  anemones, 
could  not,  we  think,  have  been  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
stove  and  green-house  plants  were  also  remarkably  fine ;  in  fiict,  the  excel- 
lence naturally  produced  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  conspicuous  on  every 
stand  in  the  room.  Numerous  prizes  were  distributed,  but  none  were  given 
to  cottagers.     (Ibid,,  May  23.) 

June  23.  The  specimens  were  probably  not  so  numerous  as  at  former 
exhibitions,  yet  ample  amends  were  made  by  their  superior  quality,  and  in  the 
first  and  second  classes  conferred  upon  the  exhibitors  the  highest  credit. 
There  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  pinks  and  roses;  many  choice  and  rare  ex- 
otics were  arranged  with  the  stove  and  green-house  plants;  there  was  also  a 
good  collection  of  annuals,  among  whicn  were  some  very  handsome  balsams, 
and  several  magnificent  cockscombs.  Among  the  fruits,  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  numerous  assemblage  of  the  beau  monde  were  pecu<« 
liarly  attracted  by  the  display  of  grapes,  and  by  two  plates  of  strawberries 
(fi'om  the  gardens  of  Henry  Norwood  Trye,  Esq.,  of  Leckhampton  Court, 
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and  of  BIr.  T.  French),  some  of  which  measared  6  in.  in  circumference : 
several  plates  of  ripe  currants  and  raspberries  were  exhibited,  some  of 
which  deservedly  gamed  extra  prizes.  The  y^etables  surpassed  any  we 
remember  to  have  seen  at  former  shows ;  a  convincing  proof  that  societies 
of  this  nature  tend  to  improve  the  culture  and  quality  of  these  necessary 
productions,  by  exciting  a  sprint  of  emulation  among  the  cultivators. 
There  were  three  cottagers'  prizes.    (Cheltenham  Journal,  July  I.) 

July  23.  Carnations,  picotees,  and  georginas  were  the  principal  articles 
exhibited.    {Ibid,,  July  35.) 

Sept.  17.  This  was  the  best  show  of  the  season.  The  display  of  fruit 
was  beyond  all  praise,  and  we  ouestion  whether  finer  pines,  melons,  grapes, 
peaches,  nectannes,  plums,  apples,  and  pears  have  been  exhibited  by  any 
similar  society  in  die  kingdom.  The  stove  and  green-house  plants  and 
annuals  were  also  remarkably  fine.  Nearly  2000  specimens  were  exhibited, 
and  numerous  prizes  were  awarded.     (Cheltenham  Chronicley  Sept.  19.) 

Herefordshirb.  —  Hereford  Horticultural  Sodety.  AprU  30.  Many 
beautiful  seedling  auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  flowers  of  Wistaria  Conse- 
cnikna,  and  a  plant  in  pot  of  Magndlia  conspicua,  in  fragrant  bloom,  graced 
tne  florists'  department,  in  addition  to  the  usiuil  supply  of  well-Jcnown 
prize  flowers  of  auricula,  polyanthus,  hyacinth,  pansy,  &c.  In  vegetables,  a 
subscriber  exhibited  an  ingenious  method  of  raising  early  peas,  by  sowing  them 
in  a  little  soil  between  tiles,  and  keeping  them  under  glass  till  the  weather 
admits  of  their  being  transplanted  into  the  open  ground,  which  is  done  with 
facility :  the  plants  shown  were  in  a  growing  state,  18  in.  high,  supported 
by  sticks,  fully  exemplifying  the  plan,  which  the  subscriber  stated  he  had 
practised  some  years,  with  invariable  success.  A  subscriber  also  exhibited 
m  a  pot  a  strong  plant  of  O'xalis  crenata,  about  a  foot  high.  The  apples 
were  beyond  all  praise ;  the  white  broccoli  was  the  largest  and  best  ever 
exhibited  here,  particularly  the  brace  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
being  about  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  the  nicest  epicurean  state.  The  other 
broccoli  were  excellent,  as  were  also  the  cucumbers,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
French  beans,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  lettuces,  &c.  Numerous  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,  but  we  did  not  observe 
any  cottagers' prizes.    (Hereford  Journal,  May  8.) 

May  21.  The  tulips  were  excellent,  and  some  of  them,  although  asto- 
nishingly large,  were  finely  broken.  Among  the  other  classes  appeared  afiill 
supplyof  stove,  ffreen-house  plants,  &c.,  ericas,  Cereus  Jenkinsont,  calceola- 
rias, seedling  pdargoniums,  Vieusseuxia  glaucopis,  new  white  giant  stock, 
JB/acu\us  rdsea,  new  scarlet  thorn,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  although  last,  not  least, 
but  of  tremendous  size.  Daily's  new  giant  rhubarb.  Among  the  prizes  for 
tulips,  we  observed  most  firequently  the  names  of  R.  J.  PoweU,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  P.  Baylis.    (/«rf..  May  29.) 

June  25.  Several  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Calceolaria,  Schiz&nthus, 
&c.,  were  exhibited.  That  universal  favourite  and  queen  of  flowers,  the 
rose,  appeared  in  its'wonted  splendour,  fragrance,  and  quantity ;  and,  among 
the  numerous  specimens  of  pinks,  many  of  the  choicest  description  were 
shown ;  but,  of  ranunculuses,  only  two  blooms  were  sent  in,  and  those  of 
an  inferior  kind ;  indeed,  the  ranunculuses  failed  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom  this  season,  which  was  the  case  also  two  years  ago.  The  prize- 
pine-apple  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Providence  variety.  The  melons 
were  high-flavoured,  though  not  numerous.  The  strawberries  were  abun- 
dant. The  vegetable  department  was  not  fully  supplied;  but  premiums 
were  only  oflered  for  cauliflowers,  at  this  exhibition.    (Ibid,,  July  3.) 

Sept,  24.  The  grand  stand  was  decorated  with  a  beautifiil  display  cyf 
green-house  and  other  plants.  The  stage  for  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  apples  and  pears ;  of  the 
former  100  plates  of  different  kinds,  com|Mising  culinary  and  dessert  fimits; 
and  about  30  plates  of  the  latter,  all  of  the  finest  sorts,  were  exhibited. 
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Tlwreware  also  remarkably  fine  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  China  guava, 
&c.  &c.  The  vegetables  comprised  onions,  celery,  carrots,  beet,  and 
broccoli.  The  peaches  and  nectarines  were  a  short  supply,  but  fine  speci- 
mens. The  georginas  and  new  German  asters  produced  such  a  display 
as  was  never  before  witnessed  here,  covering  the  pyramidal  stand,  except 
a  space  at  the  top,  occupied  by  half  a  dozen  potted  plants.  Among  the 
georginas  many  fine  seedlings  were  observed,  and  about  fifty  spotted  and 
striped,  two  of  which  were  of  a  splendid  crimson  colour,  each  petal  being 
tipped  with  pure  white,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive without  witnessing  it.  There  was  a  plate  of  fruit  of  Psf  dium  Cattlei- 
dnum,  a  native  of  China,  which  deserves,  and,  when  more  disseminated, 
will  obtain,  a  place  at  the  dessert.  (^Hereford  Journal ^  Sept.  25.  and  Oct.  2.) 

Ross  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  22.  The  supply  of  tulips  was  some- 
what scanty,  but  some  fine  specimens  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize  for 
tulips  was  gained  by  Polyphemus,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Cocks.  The  prizes 
for  heaths  were  all  gained  by  one  lady.  Miss  Trusts.    (Ibid,,  May  29.) 

June  19.  The  grand  stand  never  displayed  a  richer  galaxy  of  foliage  and 
bloom,  and  the  long  stage  was  amply  covered  with  roses,  pinks,  &c.,  of  the 
finest  qualities.  The  specimens  in  strawberries  were  excellent,  and  those 
which  obtained  the  first  prize,  grown  by  Mr.  James  Rudge  of  Weston,  were 
astonishingly  large,  and  perfectly  ripe :  the  plate  contained  three  dozen 
berries,  and  the  fruit  weighed  upwards  of  3  lbs.,  and  several  of  the  berries 
exceeded  IJ  oz.  in  weight.  The  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  amounted 
to  607.   (Ibid.,  June  26.) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdon  Horticultural  Sodetu.  May  1.  Prizen 
were  distribute  for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  hyacinths ;  also  for  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  heaviest  red  gooseberry,  the  roaring  lion,  weighed 
20dwts.  Igr.;  the  heaviest  yellow,  Piggott's  leader,  14dwts.  17  grs.; 
green,  troubler,  14dwts.  2grs. :  white,  eagle,  15dwts.  10  grs.  Of  the 
white  and  red  currants,  the  finest  were  26  bunches  to  the  pound.  (Cam- 
bridge  Chromcle,  May  3.) 

Kent.  —  Tuvhridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society, — Sept,  26.  The  display 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  was  splendid.  Of  the  flowers,  those 
which  attracted  most  attention  were  the  georginas,  of  which  there  was  a 
most  brilliant  show ;  and  the  very  beautiful  stove  and  green-house  plants 
sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  gardener  to  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf^ 
Among  these  were  some  bieautiful  specimens  of  calceolarias  and  schizan- 
thus ;  also  some  very  fine  treviranas,  the  flowers  of  which  were  remarkably 
large ;  and  a  superb  specimen  of  Brunsvlgta  Josephiud?.  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Frant  had  eighty  sorts  of  dwarf  cockscombs,  witn  a  variety  of  seedling 
georginas,  &c.;  and  Mr.  Cameron  exhibited  250  sorts  of  georginas.  Many 
other  plants  well  worthy  of  notice  were  shown,  (Brighton  Gazette,  Oct.  3.) 

Lancashire.  —  Lancaster  Pink  and  Ranunculus  Society,  June  25.  The 
display  of  pinks  was  greater  and  better  than  might  have  been  expected; 
and  the  collection  of  roses,  among  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  double 
yellow  rose,  was  numerous  and  fine.  The  ranunculuses  were  few  and  poor; 
but  these  plants  have  flowered  most  shyly  this  vear,  in  almost  every  garden 
in  our  neighbourhood;  while  the  few  flowers  that  came  to  perfection  have 
been  over  some  time,  and  others  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy  and  frequent 
showers.  The  erythrina,  to  which  the  second  prize  for  green-house  plants 
was  awarded,  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  striking  plant,  in  full  flower.  Several 
small  bouquets,  disposed  in  separate  glasses,  upon  the  table  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  were  much  admired ;  as  was  also  a  China  bowl,  filled  with  a 
variety  of  Scotch  roses.  There  were  a  few  melons,  and  several  plates  of 
grapes;  and  fine  strawberries,  principally  Keen's  seedling,  so  justly  a 
&vourite.    (Lancaster  Gazette,  June  29.) 

Lancaster  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  25.  Some  very  fine 
specimens  of  georginas  w^e  exhibited,  which  were  divided  into  five  classes^ 
according  to  their  colour.    Prizes  were  distributed ;  and  we  observed  that 
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BfeBsrs,  CoMolly  and  Son  were  among  the  most  sucoessfiil  oompetkonb 
The  fruits  were  partiodarly  apples,  so  various  and  numax)U8  as  to  induce 
the  committee  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  arrange  it.  We  noticed  not  less 
than  fifty*two  different  specimens  or  apples  sent  by  the  patron  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Rev.  T.  Mackreth,  all  grown  in  hia  grounds  at  Halton  :  they 
comprised  all  the  new  and  most  excellent  kinds,  and  such  as  many  persons 
feared  could  not  be  grown  in  this  northern  climate.  We  noticed  that  deli- 
cious little  pear,  the  seckle,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  American  varieties. 
A  short  account  was  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  respective  properties 
of  each  specimen :  a  very  useful  plan,  which  we  were  glad  to  see  adopted 
by  others,  particularly  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  who  exhibited  upwards  of  forty 
different  sorts  of  apples,  grown  in  his  own  ordiard  at  Skerton,  all  of  the 
newest  and  best  kinds ;  among  his  selection  of  fruit  we  noticed  the  beurre 
d*Aremberg  and  the  beurr^  ranee,  two  of  the  best  pears  of  this,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  country.  The  exertions  of  this  individual  to  introduce 
good  fruit  into  this  neighbourhood  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  We  under- 
stand it  is  his  intention  to  offer  cuttings  of  any  of  his  apples  or  pears  for 
sale  at  very  moderate  prices :  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  others  of 
cultivating  the  most  approved  kinds.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  Gansel 
bergamot,  the  brown  beurre,  and  the  (Jhaumontelle  pears,  were  sent 
from  Ashton  Hall,  by  the  Countess  of  Lincoln.  Some  very  fine  specimens 
of  apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Eidsforth  of  Poulton  Hall,  Mr.  Salthouse  of 
Scotforth,  &c. ;  and  a  plate  of  the  finest  nonpareils  we  ever  saw  were 
grown  in  Dalton  Square,  in  this  town,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Eastwood.  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  to  select  specimens  of  the 
diff^^rent  kinds  of  apples  sold  in  the  Lancaster  market ;  and  he  produced 
between  twenty  and  thirty  sorts,  all  very  large  and  fine  in  appearance;  but 
many  of  them,  we  think,  were  not  of  much  value.  Mr.  S.  Hinde  exhibited 
half  a  dozen  apples  of  the  Easter  pippin,  that  had  been  gathered  in  his  gar- 
den in  November,  1832,  in  a  very  high  state  of  preservation.  Tins  is  a  very 
valuable  kitchen  apple,  and  deserving  of  an  extended  cultivation.  Some 
very  fine  and  curious  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  sudi  as  are 
grown  at  Algiers,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  France,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Knowlys 
of  Heysham.  We  cannot  speak  as  to  their  respective  merits :  they  were 
described  as  very  productive;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  owner,  to  whom 
this  neighbourhood  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  many  new 
and  excellent  kinds  of  vegetables,  will  inform  the  public  if  they  should  be 
found  to  bear  the  severities  of  this  climate.  We  omitted  to  mention,  an 
its  proper  place,  two  stands  of  beautiful  flowers,  arranged  very  tastefully, 
and  consisting  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  new  annuals  and  other  autum« 
nal  border  flowers :  they  were,  we  understand,  fix>m  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Mackreth.  The  new  green-house  plant  Tropse^olum  tricoldrum  we  also 
observed ;  it  ^vas  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Hinde.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  23.) 

Liverpool  Flared  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  25*  This  was  en 
extra^show  for  georginas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Skirving,  the 
Messrs.  Whalley,  and  Mr.  George  Cunningham  exhibited  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  georginas ;  and  the  former  gentleman  (Mr.  Skirving)  gained 
twenty-two  prizes.  Mr.  James  Howard  gained  an  extra-fuize  for  a  ver¥ 
beautiful  seedling ;  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  wita 
brilliant  scarlet  on  each  side.     {Gore's  General  Advertisery  Oct.  3.) 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  r-  Sepi,  30.  The  last 
exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  was  held  at  the  gardens.  Fniita 
and  vegetables  only  were  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  these  were  amnged 
on  tables  in  the  first  two  green-houses.  The  fruits,  particularly  the  apples, 
were  fine  and  choice ;  but  the  vegetables  were  somewhi^  inferior  to  those 
of  last  year.  Of  the  gardens,  we  can  add  nothing  more  than  to  state  the 
progress  of  the  gro^vth  of  the  trees,  which,  in  the  arboretum,  arebe^ning 
to  display,  by  their  blending  and  varied  foliage,  the  scientific  manner  in 
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which  they  are  planted.  The  great  variety  of  the  willow  family,  dipping 
their  drooping  boughs  into  the  brook  which  meanders  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  gardens,  is  very  interesting.  The  alpine  plants  in  the  rockery 
become  every  year  more  and  more  pleasing ;  the  mosses,  &c.,.^t  covering 
the  craggy  stones  of  this  wild  scenery  in  miniature.  A  bed  of  handsome 
georgbas,  mixed  with  China  asters,  on  each  side  of  the  conservatories,  was 
very  attractive.  The  conservatories  themselves  contained  nothing  parti- 
cular in  bloom,  but  the  plants  looked  healthy  and  vigorous.  Altogether, 
the  gardens  were  clean  and  in  excellent  order;  and  their  condition  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  industrious  curator,  'ilir,  Campbell.  (^Manchester 
Guardian,  Oct.  5.) 

Leicestershire.  —  Leicestenhire  Floricuitural  Society,  This  show  was 
for  carnations  and  picotees.  The  most  successful  competitors  were  Mr. 
Wm.  Thompson  and  Mr,  T.  Deacon.    (Weekly  ZHspaichJ) 

Middlesex.  — TVie  North  London  andFinchiey  United  Sodefv  of  Florists. 
April  24.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  auriculas:  some  fine  flowers  were 
shown,  and  several  prizes  were  awarded. 

July  23.     This  was  a  show  for  carnations. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  —  Aug,  13.  This 
ehow  was  merely  for  eeorginas. 

Aug,  21.  Some  of  the  georginas  exhibited  at  this  show,  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Widnal  of  Granchester,  were  extremely  beautiful.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Slough  showed  a  large  collection  of  heartsease ;  and  Messrs. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Hopwood,  and  Mr.  Dennis  exhibited  splendid  collections  of 
flowers. 

Norfolk.  —  Diss  Horticultural  Society,  April  18.  The  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  v^etables  was  excellent;  but  we  have  seldom  observed  the 
flower-tables  so  thinly  covered.  The  specimens  ^hich  chiefly  attracted 
our  notice  were,  a  dish  of  Keen's  seedline  strawberries,  sent  by  James 
Flower,  Esq.,  Eccles  Hall;  mushrooms,  kidneybeans,  cucumbers,  and 
potatoes,  by  G.  St.  V.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Redgrave ;  several  sorts  of  apples,  by 
R.  G^amble,  Es(|.,Wortham ;  asparagus  and  sea-kale,  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  Pal- 
grave  ;  broccoh  and  celery,  by  N.  W.  Ridley  Colborne,  Esq.,  West  Har- 
Bng ;  and  thirteen  stalks  of  rhubarb  (not  exhibited  for  a  prize),  the  produce 
of  a  single  root,  measuring  from  3  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  several  weighp> 
ingfrom  13  oz.  to  17  oz.  The  cucumbers,  of  which  there  were  several 
hrace,  were  of  the  best  description.  The  cottagers'  table  was  exceedingly 
well  filled,  and  fifteen  prizes  were  distributed  among  them.  {Bury  and 
Suffolk  Herald,  April  24. ;  and  Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  and  East  Anglian, 
April  24.) 

Lynn  horticultural  Society,  —  June  26.  The  Humea,  the  Gesnerta,  and 
all  the  plants  contributed  by  Mr.  Allen  excited  great  admiration ;  as  did  the 
Hoya  fi'om  Hamond  Lodge;  the  oleanders  and  ericas  from  Wereham 
Hall ;  the  Salpigldssis  and  AlstrcsmerMi,  &c.,  from  Hunstanton ;  and  the 
collection  of  balsams,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  from  Stowe  Hall.  Some  of  the 
v^etables,  too,  were  remsukably  fine,  particularly  the  cauliflowers  and 
Windsor  beans  from  Mr.  Rolin.  Upon  the  cottagers'  tables  were  some 
good  French  beans,  white  currants,  cucumbers,  &c.  (Bury  and  Norwich 
Post,  and  East  AngUan,Z\j\y  13.) 

Norwich  HorHcuUural  Society,  —  June  26.  Among  the  flowers,  Mrs. 
Mackie's  roses  and  hybrid  calceolarias  were  remarkably  fine,  and  excited 
great  admiration.  Several  new  and  well-flowered  pelargoniums,  a  collection 
of  pinks,  and  a  number  of  ericas  and  other  green*house  plants,  were  also 
sent  with  unsparing  liberality  by  Mrs.  Maclue,  who  still  adheres  to  her 
resolution  of  refiising  to  accept  the  Society's  prizes  in  return  for  her  sup- 
port. [This  lady,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  since  dead.  Our  readers  will  find 
a  short  bio^aplucal  notice  of  her  in  our  Obituary.]  A  curious  little  plant 
of  Cerop^a  stapelice/ormtfy  raised  by  Mr.  Hitchin,  and  now  powered  for 
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the  first  tune»  was  exhibited  by  him,  and  received  the  lai^ge  silyer  medal ; 
aod  the  same  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Middleton,  for  a  collection  of 
plants  of  the  C'actus  tribe,  the  effulgent  brilliancy  of  whose  petals  eclipsed 
every  thing  else  in  the  room.  There  were  a  great  many  pinks,  some  firom 
members  of  the  Norwich  Florists'  Society  [We  should  be  glad  to  have 
regular  notices  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society];  and  others  from  Mr. 
Toll,  Mr.  H.  Newton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Asker.  The 
last-mentioned  gentleman  also  sent  a  stand  with  twenty  sorts  of  China 
roses  from  four  bushes,  and  twenty  sorts  of  other  roses ;  and  another 
stand  containing  seventeen  sorts  of  roses  from  one  bush.  There  were  also 
a  great  many  beautiful  irises,  especially  some  sent  by  Mr.  Fairburn.  The 
fruits  were  fine ;  there  were  a  few  melons,  and  a  brace  were  to  be  seen  on 
one  of  the  cottagers'  tables.  Strawberriejs  were  abundant  and  enormous, 
Wilmot's  superb  carrying  away  the  palm  for  size ;  but  the  Carolinas,  and 
Downtons,  land  Keen's  seedlings  beating  them  in  delicacy  and  richness  of 
flavour.  W.  Brereton,  Esq.,  of  Britton,  sent  two  lai^eand  handsome  vines 
(the  white  muscadine),  in  pots,  with  about  thirty  pendent  bunches  of  well- 
ripened  grapes  growing  on  them;  and  some  splendid  strawberries.  Mr.Tipple 
of  Wymondbam  obtained  a  small  silver  medal  for  some  good  bundles  of 
black  Hamburgh  grapes :  and  ^^Irs.  Ives's  gardener  had  the  same  prize  for 
some  black  prince.  There  were  also  many  varieties  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  especially  some  of  the  \Gty  best  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes, 
sent  by  Mr.  Vince,  that  have  ever  been  exhibited.  The  cottagers'  tables 
were  covered ;  and  we  no  longer  have  to  regret  that  so  few  of  this  class  are 
induced  to  come  forward.  They  have  found  out  that  the  Society  are  will- 
ing to  encourage  them,  and  they  have  wisely  profited  by  the  discovery. 
No  less  a  sum  than  10  guineas  was  given  to  this  class,  at  the  last  Meeting, 
for  nearly  100  prizes ;  and  an  offer  u*om  the  chairman  at  the  dinner,  Jolm 
Longe,  Esq.,  of  "  a  set  of  tea  china  to  the  value  of  2/.,  and  two  volumes 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine^*  to  the  cottager  who,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
shall  have  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
and  the  same  prize  to  the  cottager  who  snaH  have  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes  for  flowers  during  the  year,  cannot  fail  to  operate  as 
a  still  further  inducement  to  encourage  the  industrious  habits  of  this 
portion  of  our  contributors.    {Bury  and  Nonvich  Post,  July  3-) 

Northamptonshire.  —  Northamptonshire  United  Horticultural  Society* 
April  18.  The  following  articles  were  particularly  deserving  of  notice :  — 
New  golden  cress,  a  very  superior  salad,  from  Earl  Pomfret.  Ericas, 
some  fine  specimens,  from  W.  J.  Dunkley,  Esq.  Kibes  sangulneum,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen,  from  Earl  Pomfret.  Some  superb  specimens  of  Azalea 
fndica  alba  ;  and  Cactus  Yandesn,  E'pacris  impressa,  and  numerous  other 
fine  plants,  fi-om  Mr.  Atkins.  Some  very  fine  grimes,  strawberries,  pines^ 
geraniums,  and  other  beautiful  specimens  of  plants,  &c.,  from  Lord  South- 
ampton. The  auriculas  and  hyacinths  were  particularly  beautiful.  A  fise 
Camellia  japonica  alba,  and  other  plants,  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cockayne 
Medlycott.  Black  hyacinth,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  forced  flowers,  and 
numerous  other  fine  specimens,  from  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.  There  were  also 
some  very  good  broccoli,  new  potatoes,  forced  rhubarb,  and  numerous  other 
vegetables  and  fruits.     (Norlhampton  Mercury,  April  26.) 

June  21»  There  were  some  noble  specimens  of  the  Cactus  tribe;  one^ 
especially,  frpm  l4ord  Southampton,  which  excited  great  attention.  A 
beautiful  Fuchsia  gracilis,  from  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  was  also  much  admired. 
The  pelargoniums  were  very  numerous  and  beautiful.  Among  the  new 
plants,  the  yellow  Noisette  rose,  the  Petunia  phcenfcea,  and  Schiz^nthus 
retusus,  deserve  particular  mention.  All  the  fruits  were  remarkably  fine; 
pines,  grapes,  and  strawberries  (one  plate,  from  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  contain- 
ing eighteen  to  the  pound) ;  and  a  pkte  of  beautiful  apples,  from  Mrs. 
Hugbes.     {Ibid,,  June  22.) 
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Jufy  25.  The  show  both  of  ifowers  and  fruit  was  remarkably  brilliant. 
Prizes  were  given  for  roses,  carnations,  and  geoi^nas ;  and  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin, Halliday,  and  Atkins  appear  to  have  been  the  most  successful  com- 
fetitors.  The  articles  exhibited  for  the  cottagers'  prizes  were  excellent. 
Northampton  Mercury^  Aug.  3.) 

Jtt/y  30.  Prizes  were  given  for  carnations  and  picotees ;  and  Mr.  Mes- 
senger and  Mr.  Halliday  were  the  most  successful  competitors.    (Ibid,) 

Northumberland.  —  Newcasth  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
Numerous  exotics  were  exhibited;  and  some  very  fine  vegetables  and 
fruit.  The  committee  awarded  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  W.  Kellv,  gardener 
to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond,  for  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Trevirana 
cocclnea,  delivered  in  by  him  at  the  Meeting  held  in  October  last.  W. 
Falla,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  in  addition  to  many  preceding  donations,  has  presented 
to  the  library  of  this  Society  the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
ctdtivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  at  Chiswick, 
(^Newcastle  Courant,  March  8.) 

May  7.  The  best  auricula  was  Grimes's  privateer,  shown  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris; hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  &c.,  were  also  exhibited.  Twelve  varieties 
of  seedling  apples  were  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Michael  Hall  of  Beacon  Lough, 
in  a  state  of  high  preservation ;  and  two  large  dishes  of  baking  and  eating 
apples,  in  excellent  order,  from  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  The 
pelargoniums  and  hyacinths  were  very  beautiful.    (Ibid.) 

June  7.  A  great  variety  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  were 
six  beads  of  belle  et  bonne  lettuce ;  and  seven  extremely  large  stalks  of 
the  giant  rhubarb,  weighing  24  lbs.,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Newton, 
nurseryman,  Newcastle.  The  pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Clarke's  were  the 
most  beautiful  we  ever  witnessed,  and  made  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
show ;  and  for  which  the  judges  awarded  him  a  silver  medal.  The  Crinum 
peduncul^tum,  from  Mr.  Losn,  was^  nearly  5  ft.  high,  and  was  the  most 
regular  and  beautiful  plant  ever  exhibited  here,    (ibid,,  June  15.) 

Hexham  Botanical  and  HorticultureU  Society,  —  May  11.  A  great  variety 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  exhibited.  Among  the  prizes,  one 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Robson,  sen.,  gardener,  Hexham,  for  the  best 
four  stalks  of  rhubarb  (red  Goliath) ;  quite  superior  to  any  we  have  seen, 
and  even  larger  than  the  esteemed  Winlaton  sort.    (Ibid,) 

The  Morpeth  Florists*  Society,  —  May  6.  A  number  of  auriculas  and 
hyacinths  were  exhibited,  and  various  prizes  were  distributed.    (Ibid,) 

May  30.    Prizes  were  given  for  tulips.    (Ibid,) 

Staffordshire.  —  Lichfield  Florisfs  Society,  This  exhibition  was 
principally  for  carnations  and  picotees.  Some  fruits  were  shown,  among 
which  was  a  new  grape  called  Grange's  seedling. 

Wolverhampton  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  -^  July  29.  Car- 
nations and  picotees  were  the  principal  articles  exhibited.  Of  the  goose- 
berries, the  neaviest  red,  the  roarmg  lion,  weighed  22  dwts.  ISgrs.; 
white,  eagle,  20  dwts.;  yellow,  gunner,  19 dwts.  12grs. ;  and  the  green, 
peacock,  19  dwts.  6  grs. 

August  5,  This  exhibition  was  also  for  carnations,  picotees,  and  goose- 
berries. The  largest  red  gooseberry,  the  roaring  lion,  weighed  23  dwts. 
12  grs. ;  white,  eagle,  23  dwts.  10  grs. ;  yellow,  gunner,  19  dwts.  6  grs. ; 
and  the  green,  peacock,  21  dwts.  6  grs. 

Suffolk.  —  Bury  Horticultural  Society,  April  30.  Unpropitious  as 
the  season  has  been  for  the  productions  of  the  garden,  this  exhibition  was 
truly  gratifying ;  and  the  utility  of  the  institution  in  stimulating  the  am- 
bition of  the  amateur,  the  professional  gardener,  and  the  cottager,  is  eveiy 
year  more  plainly  manifested.  Although  the  supply  of  fruits  was  small  on 
this  occasion,  it  included  some  admirably  preserved  apples  of  the  finest 
^&icrmtion,  amongst  which  we  may  especially  mention  the  cottagers'  noii- 
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poreils  as  some  of  the  best  we  e^er  saw.    There  was  one  dish  only  of 
excellent  strawberries.    (Bttri/  and  Norwich  Post,  May  8.) 

ScRRBY.-— DoriUng^  Horticuliural  Society,  This  newly  established  and 
flourishing  Societv*  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  rapidly  increased ;  and  now 
reckons  nearly  all  the  surrounding  gentlemen  and  gardeners  among  its 
members. — J.W,    Dorking,  April  19, 

Warwickshire.  —  Birmingham  Botanical  and  HortUraHurtd  Society, 
June  19.  and  20.  This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  this  Society; 
and  about  400  articles  were  shown.  Many  of  these  were  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  Handsworth,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  gardens  of  numerous  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  plants  from  the  gardens  at  Edgbaston  were  not  shown  for 
competition.  They  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
comprising  stove,  green-house,  alpine,  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  flower.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  were 
mixed  with  the  others  on  the  circular  stands  in  the  middTe  of  the  room, 
they  were  arranged  on  the  right  hand  stand  by  themselves.  A  plant  of 
Petunia  phoenicea,  5\  ft,  high,  stood  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  circular 
stages,  and  an  Erioph^Uum  caespitosum,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  other.  Among  those  on  the  stage  appropriated  to  the  plants 
fi*om  the  garden  were,  Schizdnthus  Hodken,  Andr6meda  6uxif61ia,  ^na- 
gillis  Webbtana,  Bellium  crassifolium,'  Begdnaa  Selldii,  Cineraria  14ctea, 
CoUdmia  lineiaris,  Cypdla  Herbert?,  Digitalis  laciniata  and  minor,  Hunne- 
minnia/umariaefblia,  Isoplexis  canariensis,  Linhria  supina,  Linum  sp.  nova, 
from  Chile,  1832,  Leptostelma  maximum,  jLychnis  pyrenaica,  Mutista 
sup^rba,  CSnothera  serrulata,  Scoparia  flava,  Terbena  radicans,  &c.  A 
lai^e  plant  of  //erad^m  sp.  (cow  parsnep)  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  was 
the  object  of  considerable  attention.  The  Society's  plants  formed  of  them- 
selves a  splendid  and  highly  interesting  collection ;  and  served  to  display 
to  full  advantage  the  skill  and  scientific  culture  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  much 
respected  curator.  No  money  prizes  being  offered  at  thfs  show,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised,  chiefly  among  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  those  gardeners  who  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  occasion  some  testimonial  of  approbation.  Six  gardeners  were  se- 
lected by  the  judges;  and  suitable  presents,  with  inscriptions,  are  in 
pourse  of  preparatk>n,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed.     (See  p.  462.)    {Avis' s  Birmingham  Gazette y  June  24.) 

August  21.  and  22.  The  awning  for  the  reception  of  plants  was  raised 
over  one  of  the  walks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  by  which  the  full 
extent  of  the  terrace  was  left  for  the  company  to  promenade,  and  the  con- 
servatory and  houses,  before  partially  obscured,  were  seen  to  fiiU  advantage. 
Owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  the  variety  of  stove  and 
greeuphoiise  plants  was  not  so  numerous,  but  the  coup  deceit  on  entering 
the  awning  far  surpassed  either  of  the  former  exhibitions,  from  the  brilliant 
display  of  fine  tender  annuals  and  georginas,  of  which  latter  there  were 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  glasses.  The  number  of  cut  specimens  of 
hardy  plants  also  contributed  much,  from  their  variety  of  colour,  to  aid 
the  general  jsffect.  There  was  an  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
dishes.     (Ibid,,  August  26.) 

Deritend  and  Bordesley  Floored  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  20. 
The  display  pf  roses  was  most  extensive  and  beautiful ;  at  least  one  thou- 
sand ffpedmens  graced  the  flower-stand,  for  a  large  portion  of  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford  and  Mr. 
Waddellof  Small-heath.  A  large  variety  of  choice  pinks  were  exhibited ; 
but  the  ranunculuses  were  few  in  number.  A  rare  and  splendid  Oloridsa 
^p^rba,  frpm  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  supposed  to  be  the  only- 
specimen  that  has  bloomed  in  this  part  of  Enjgland  aiiring  the  last  fifteen 
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years,  adorned  the  centre  of  the  first  prize  stand,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal admiration.  Four  hundred  specimens  from  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons  of  Handsworth,  among  which  were  the  finest  collections  of  herba* 
ceous  plants,  pelargoniums,  seedling  pinks,  roses,  &c.,  greatly  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  stands ;  and  many  of  their  fine  specimens  were  duly 
appreciated  by  the  judges,  a  large  portion  of  the  prizes  having  been 
awarded  to  thera.  The  nosegays  and  groups  of  flowers  were  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  among  them  was  a  fine  one  from  Lord  Hood,  and  a  superb  one 
from  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener  of  James  WooUey,  Esq.  The  strawberries 
were  matchless  in  quality,  and  their  tempting  fragrance  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark.  The  cherries  and  grapes  were  very  fine,  and  the  melons 
from  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Moseley  Hall  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Sadler^ 
the  gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  carried  away  a  great  number 
of  prizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  cucumbers  were  very  fine ;  and 
one  from  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Hockley  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Kendall 
emptied  his  green-house  and  pits  of  all  their  finest  specimens,  and  was 
more  than  usually  successful.  The  cottagers'  and  artisans'  stand  pre- 
sented a  most  gratifying  display;  and  the  committee  were  as  liberal  as 
their  fiinds  would  allow  in  giving  rewards  for  the  most  approved  speci* 
mens.   (-4w'«  JSimiingham  Gazette,  June  24.) 

Wiltshire.  —  Wilts  and  General  HorHcultural  Society,  April  9.  Never 
were  plants  and  flowers  exhibited  in  greater  beauty ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  city  and  county  are  due  to  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  for  the  very 
great  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  their  productions.  Many 
prizes  were  distributed ;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to 
€.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Col.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Christie, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  were  among  the  most  successful  com-^ 
petitors.  Several  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded.  (^Salisbury  and  Whi" 
Chester  Journal,  April  15.) 

Jttne  18.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded,  among  which  were  twelve 
for  cottagers.  A  stalk  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  which  weighed  nearly  2  Iba^ 
was  shown  by  J.  T.  Thring,  Esq.     (Ibid.,  June  24.) 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcestershire  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. 
Sept,  1 8.  Pines  in  profusion  from  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire's,  Sir 
C.  S.  Smith's,  Rev.  Mr.  Harward's,  Captain  Vernon's,  and  others,  ap* 
peared  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection,  and  were  universally 
admired.  Peaches  and  -ftectarines  were  not  quite  so  plentiful  j  but .  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  grapes  attracted  notice,  as  well  as  some  curious 
varieties  of  plum.  One  of  the  latter,  from  Dr.  Prattenton's,  a  seedling 
that  had  never  been  budded  or  grafted,  elicited  much  remark.  To  enu- 
merate the  endless  varieties  of  apple  and  pear  that  literally  crowded  the 
tables,  we  find  to  be  impossible :  we  can  only  say,  that,  with  such  a  display 
in  view,  Worcestershire  will  not  easily  give  up  the  palm  as  the  land  w 
apples  and  pears.  Its  inhabitants  might  now,  with  as  much  ^vopn&tj  as 
Michael  Drayton  says  their  ancestors  did  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  dis- 
play for  their  banner,  —  **  Worcester  —  a  pear  tree  laden  with  its  fruit.'-' 
We  ought  to  notice  that  two  fine  young  trees  of  the  Court  of  Wick  pippia« 
from  Mr.  Eaton's,  in  full  bearing,  graced  the  northern  end  of  the  hall. 
(Berroufe's  Worcester  Journal,  Sept.  1 9.) 

Yorkshire.  —  Doncaster,  Retford,  and  Bawtry  Horticultural  Society, 
April  11.  This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  this  Society.  The  room 
in  which  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  plants  were  arranged  was  decorated  by 
Mr.  Shooter,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Galway,  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
with  festoons  of  evergreens,  &c.  All  the  stages  for  the  reception  of. the. 
plants  were  fully  occupied ;  and  the  interest  which  prevailed  on  the  .occa^ 
sion  was  heightened  by  the  liberality  of  Lady  Galway,  who  furnished 
several  specimens  of  beautifiiland  rare  plants.    A  beautiful  cotteelson  of 
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ericas  fvas  exhibited  by  Mr.  DiiacaO^  gardener  to  Lord  Althorp ;  but  they 
had  not  been  in  his  possession  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  prize.  The 
firat  exhibition  of  this  Society  has  commenced  in  so  auspicious  a  manner* 
as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  especially  if,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  the 
patronage  of  the  neighbouring  families  be  still  further  extended,  that  the 
niture  exhibitions  will  prove  the  source  of  considerable  utility,  gratifi- 
cation, and  attraction.  (Doncoiier,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  Gazette, 
April  19.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/, — Maj^  6.  and  7.  Many  beautiful 
flowers  were  exhibited.  The  prizes  for  the  two  best  auriculas.  Flora's 
flag  and  Stretch's  Alexander,  were  both  gained  by  Mr.  D.  Brown. 
(^Hull  and  Rockingham  Gazette,  May  11.) 

May  33.  This  was  a  show  of  tulips,  and  some  very  fine  flowers  were 
exhibited.  The  prize  for  the  best,  mcomparable  bienfait,  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  William  Burman.    (Ibid,,  May  25.) 

June  17.  The  ranunculuses  exhibited  at  this  show  were  not  so  numer- 
ous as  on  some  former  occasions ;  which  circumstance  was  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  these 
flowers.  We  had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  witnessing  some  of  a  new 
and  rare  kind,  several  of  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  by  the  amateurs 
of  this  town.  The  premium  for  the  best  flower,  Benjamin,  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Beecroft.    (Ibid.,  June  22.) 

July  I.  This  exhibition  was  for  pinks  and  roses.  The  premium  for 
the  best  pink.  Miss  Beresford,  was  gained  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson;  and  that 
for  the  best  rose,  the  moss  Provence,  by  Mr.  R.  Oglesby.    (Ibid»,  July  6.) 

July  80;  This  exhibition  was  in  the  highest  degree  splaidid.  The  car- 
nations and  picotees,  we  venture  to  say,  could  not  be  excelled  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  amateur  in  flowers  was  not  less  gratified  with  theni, 
than  with  a  display  of  rare  curious  German  stocks,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  varieties  of  as  many  different  hues.  The  grapes,  melons,  and  goose- 
berries were  also  fine,  and  did  great  credit  to  their  respective  owners.  We 
have  rancere  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  taste  for  horticulture  is  increas- 
ing in  this  n^hbourhood.    (Ibid.,  August  3.) 

Leeds  JSx&ibition  of  Carnations  and  Picotees»  -—  August  5.  Some  fine 
flowers  were  exhibited  by  B.  Ely  and  S.  Peace.    (Ibid,,  August  16.) 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  22.  The  principal  attraction  at 
this  exhibition  (the  ladies  apart,  of  course)  were  the  plants  sent  from  the 
gardens  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  which  were  considered  by  the  judges  as  of  the 
rarest  kinds  ever  exhibited.  Plants  were  also  received  from  the  garden 
and  conservatories  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Wharaclifle,  the 
Rev.  W.  Bagshaw,  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  and  Co., 
Miss  Marshall,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  pronounced  of  the  most  superior 
sorts.  The  tulips  were  also  very  attractive;  but  the  display  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  not  equal  to  those  of  former  exhibitions.  A  plate 
of  very  fine  Keen's  seedling  strawberries  was  sent  from  Chatsworth. 
(Sheffield  Mercury,  May  25.) 

West  Riding  Horticultural  Society,-— July  18.  The  exhibition  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  was  unusually  fine  and  extensive.    Over  the  music 

gillery  we  noticed  a  very  tasteful  design,  composed  with  hardy  flowers 
om  the  gardens  of  G.,  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  Park,  representing 
the  royal  arms,  with  the  inscription,  '^  Auxilio  vigimus  vestro"  (We  flourish 
under  your>  protection).  The  platform  exhibited  its  usual  decorations, 
among  which  was  a  very  splendid  hardy  bouquet,  containing  upwards  of  350 
sorts  of  flowers,  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Barratt  of  Wakefield.  Among 
the  flowers  were  Tropae^olum  m-^us  var.  atrosanguiueum,  or  blood-coloured 
nasturtium^  William  Barratt,  Wakefield ;  Polvren  coccinea,  S.  Appld>y» 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  f  and  a  heautiful  variety   of  marigolds,  from  Mrs* 
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Fawkes,  The  show  of  georgtn&s,  fbr  the  floison  of  the  year,  was  of  tho 
most  splendid  description,  amounting  to  about  306  VBrieties.  One  of  the 
most  beautifal  of  the  new  annuals,  the  Schis&ntfaus  Hookert,  gained  the 
prize  for  the  best  exotic  annual.  Among  the  green-house  plants  were,  Pe*^ 
tttfiia  phoenfcea,  Ferfoena  Lan^^t,  F.  vendsa,  SalpigMssis  Bardsydnoi 
Oxylobium  cordif^lium  (new  variety),  and  (/xalis  D6ppe^  with  a  variety 
of  others  newly  introduced.  The  different  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables 
in  the  exhU)itioa  were  remarkably  fine.  {Wakefield  and  Haltfux  Jounud, 
July  20.) 

Sept.  25,  The  decorations  of  the  room  were  unusually  tasteful  and 
elegant.  In  front  of  the  music  gallery  was  a  stag's  head  of  immense  size, 
between  the  antlers  of  which  were  suspended  two  very  large  bunches  of 
ijyrian  grapes,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  design  of  flowers, 
and  surmounted  by  the  inscription,  **  Numbers,  chap«  xiii.  verde  23."  This- 
decoration  was  sent  by  A.  Heywood  Esq.,  of  Stanley.  The  decorations 
in  front  of  the  platform  at  the  head  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the  festoons  of 
iSowers  which  were  suspended  along  its  sides,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barratt,  nivseryman,  of  Wakefield,  and  were  decidedly  superior  to 
the  ornaments  on  former  occasions.  We  noticed  the  following  plants 
among  those  sent  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  botanic  gardens*  to  the  Hi^t 
Hon.  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  the  Notelae^a  punctata,  in  flo^ver,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  time  of  its  flowering  in  England.  The  C^mbldium  lancifdlhim 
and  Niep6athe8  distillatdria,  or  pitcher  plant;  a  very  fine  spedmen  of  the 
C^inum  am&bile,  from  Major  Farrand  of  Arden  Orange;  also  the  i^'dium 
Catdeianum,  or  puiple^firuited  guava,  firom  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  J.  A« 
Rhodes ;  and,  fi'om  the  same  place,  the  Vernonuz  axillifldra,  a  piant  and 
specimen  of  a  cone  of  B^nksia  gr&ndis,  fi*om  New  Holland.  A  new  species 
of  5&ivia  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp,  which  he  brought,  in  July 
last,  out  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
CSorfu ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  until  this  year  the  piant  was  unknown  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Thomas  Belton,  gardener  to  C.  Winn,  £sq.»  Nosteli 
Priory,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  rare  fungus,  ilgaricns  nobilis;  likewise 
three  fine  specimens  of  dwarf  cockscombs.  The  vegetables  exhibited  were 
of  the  very  first  description,  consisting  of  almost  every  production  of  the 
garden.  A  medal  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev, 
J.  A.  Rhodes,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  West  Riding  Society,  to 
be  given  to  those  gardeners  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  at  its 
periodical  meetings.  This  is  the  third  medal  which  has  been  given  by  the 
London  Society  to  the  West  Riding  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Major 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  machine  for  warming  stoves,  green«bouses,  firames, 
or  rooms,  with  hot  water,  which  excited  some  attention,  and  can  be  fur>- 
nished  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  cucumber  exhibited  by  J.  Catton 
was  grown  from  seed  produced  fiom  a  cucumber  raised  this  year,  sown  in 
January :  its  length  was  22  in. ;  it  was  one  of  the  specimens  that  gained 
the  prize.  Many  other  very  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  from  the 
gardens  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  numerous  pri2e8 
were  distributed.    (I6id,,  Sept.  27.) 

York  Floral  and  HofUcuUural  Society,  -—  The  appearance  of  the  hall 
resembled  that  of  one  vast  conservat<»'y.  The  most  magnificent  and  rare 
plants  abounded,  and  flowers  of  every  varied  hue  shed  their  perfiimes 
around,  dispensing  fi'agrance  far  and  wide.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  was  covered  with  pelargoniums,  of  which  there  were  at  least  seventy 
difierent  species,  many  of  them  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  kinds. 
On  the  right  hsmd,  a  great  number  of  charming  exotics  were  tastefully 
arranged ;  and  on  the  left  was  a  fine  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  which 
had  been  shown  for  prizes.  There  was  a  rich  profusion  of  peas,  cucum* 
bers;  rhubarb,  salad,  potatoes,  gooseberries^  &c.  f  and  the  prize  vegetables 
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•  i^ere  pardcularlj  fine  apedmeBS.  The  pnae  fl0weiii,bouaiei»»  attd  store 
pkinti  were  amnged  oq  a  cross  teUe  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall ;  these 
were  admifable  specineDS  of  the  various  kinds.  Two  gigantic  bouquets 
were  placed  at  the  back  of  this  table ;  they  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wood, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  by  Mr.  Olai^son  ;  weie  eadi  upwards  d 
10  ft.  high ;  and  contained  a  vast  number  oi  varieties.  Several  ether 
handsome  bouquets  ornamented  the  room*  There  was  also  a  variety  of 
handsome  stove  and  ereen«4ionse  plants,  and  above  fort^  varieties  of  seed-^ 
ling  calceolarias.  Prizes  were  given  for  tulips,  pelargoniums>drc*  {Wiike^ 
fiM  and  Hedifix  Journal,  Sept.  27.) 

June  19.  Among  the  green-house  plants  exhibited  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Gallistemon  lalignus.  This  splendid  i^)ecimen  is  a  native  of 
l^ew  South  Wales,  and  was  introduced  mto  this  country  in  1788;  it 
stands  12ft.  high,  is  covered  with  upwards  of  thirty  spikes  of  beautiful 
scarlet  flowers,  and  was  a  plant  of  genera]  admiration  in  the  room.  A 
beautiful  iuchsia  in  full  flower  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  HaoMDond.  The 
ranunculuses  were  small  and  few ;  but  the  roses,  pinks,,  and  peksgoniums 
were  very  fine.    {Ibid,,  June  22.) 

Yct^  Florists*  Society.'-^ June  17.  This  show  consisted  chiefly  of 
ranunculuses  and  pelargoniums;  and  many  very  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited.    (Ibid.) 

York  HorHcuUur^  Society,  —  April  24.  Much  taste  was>  shown  m  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  and  flowers ;  and  on  entering  the  hall,  the  spec* 
tacle  was  a  striking  and  beautiful  one.  In  the  middle  of  the  centre  circle 
of  a  noUe  Gothic  room,  tables  were  placed,  which  w^e  covered  with 
auriculas,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  bouquets,  &c.,  in  rich  profusion ;  toge* 
tber  with  a  number  of  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  fi*om  the  stoves  and 
green*houses  of  several  friends  to  the  Societj^  On  each  side  wete  ranged 
a  great  variety  of  noble  exotics,  from  the  stoves  and  green-houses  of  Dr. 
Simpson,  Miss  Nelson,  Mrs.  Pickard,  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Alderman  Oldfidd, 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Priestman.  A  beautifiil 
i^ecinien  was  exhibited  of  Wistaria  Consequkna,  which  excited  much 
attention,  and  was  universally  admired.  Ainong  the  ornaments  of  the . 
room  were  a  number  of  flowers  cut  firom  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  y^e- 
table^  substances,  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  cook  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel> 
which  were  much  admired.    (Yorkshire  Gazette,  April  7.) 

Guernsey  and  Jersey.  —  Guernsey  Horticultural  Society,  July  25. 
This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  a  Society  which  has  not  been  long 
formed,  but  which  is  rapidly  attaining  considerable  importance.  The  car- 
nations consisted  principally  of  the  kind  called  yellow  picotees,  with  a  few 
flakes  and  bizarres ;  and  filled  a  stage  of  four  shelves,  each  shelf  being 
42  ft.  long.  A  large  rose-leaved  dark  slate  colour,  attracted  nudi  atten- 
tion ;  also  two  Guernsey  seedlings,  raised  last  year,  in  the  Royal  Sanua, 
by  Charles  de  Jersey,  Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Brock's  seedling.  There  were  also 
three  collections  of  cut  flowers  (yellow  picotees),  one  containing  eighty 
^ecimens  of  seedlings,  from  Dr.  &ock,  raised  this  year,  comprising  many 
of  great  beauty ;  and  a  specimen  fi-om  Charles  de  Jers^,  Esq.,  of  seed* 
lings  raised  this  year,  which  attracted  universal  admiration  ;  as  did  also 
that  great  favourite  William  the  Fourth.  The  zeal  and  well-merited  suc- 
cess of  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  are  worthy  of  being  imitated*  It 
is  impossible  to  particularise  the  merits  of  all  the  different  flowers  exhi- 
bited on  the  occasion ;  but  among  the  most  striking  were  those  named  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  De  Saumarez.  There  was  also  a  variety  of 
rare  and  beautiful  exotics,  among  which  we  particularly  noticed  Pofvrea 
coccinea,  Quisqu^lis  Indica,  tVmum  amencanum,  and  Fuchsia  dk>- 
bdsa,  all  in  full  flower;  Astrapse^a  WalHchti,  fi^m  the  stove  of  l>r. 
Brock ;  a  beautifid  plant  of  Cletnra  arborea,  in  full  flower ;  and  a  table  of 
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'rare  ericas  from  Mr.  €!ollyer*s  (a  publietfqsiritod  natseryman^^  togeliier 
with  three  or  four  soperb  speeiraa»8  of'  J^num  sfdeadeiis^.exeited'  ta^i^ 
versal  admiration,  both  for  tneir  beauty  Bild  peEftnDe.  (Ouenag^  Comet, 
Jalj29.)  .    ' 

Jeriey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Sociefy^'^^  This  Society;  being  only 
just  established,  has  not  as  yet  had  any  public  exfaibition ;  bitt^  from  the 
rules  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  influential  persons  in  the 
island,  it  appears  likely  to  be  of  essential  benefit:  and  we  need  «cavoely  add, 
that  we  most  earnestly  wish  it  success.     (Jersey  Times,  Aug.  27.) 

WALES. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmcuthshire  Horticultural  tSodety,  -^  June  5*  A  num- 
ber of  green-house  and  store  plants  were  sent  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol, 
including  a  great  variety  of  salpiglossises,  ericas,  and  calceolarias.  There 
were  also  many  beautiful  plants  sent  by  the  nobility  and  geofery  in  the 
vicinity,  among  which  several  cactuses  and  pelargonioms,  and. a  most 
beautiful  mesembryanthemum  caused  particular  admiration.  {Giaanargany 
Monmouth,  and  Brecon  Gazette,  June  15.) 

Swansea  and  Neath  Horticultural  Society,  —  Miay  25.  This  exhibition 
was  remarkably  fine  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and  the  cottagers' 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  particularly  admired.  Seven  praxes  twere 
awarded  to  cottagers,  a  circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  Society  [and 
to  the  cottagers]. 

August,  A  number  of  very  beautiful  and  valuable  plants  were  oshi* 
bited ;  and  many  prizes  were  distributed,  among  which  were  ab^at  twenty 
to  cott£^ers.  We  cannot  allude  to  the  productions  on  this  occasion,,  as 
space  prevents  us,  fiu*ther  than  to  say  there  were  several  hundred  geor- 
ginas  in  the  room,  but  many  sadly  injured  by  coming  from  a  distance.  We 
are  happy  to  remark  that  the  non-subscribers  were  doubled  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  cottages  increased.  We  think  it  well  to  notice  a  coliieclion 
of  carnations  which  were  brought  by  Thomas  Harper,  as  it  may  induce 
cottagers  to  cultivate  good  things;  for  this  man  obtained  orders  for.  five 
dozen  of  his  flowers,  at  Is,  each,  from  several  ladies  of  di^nction :. there- 
fore, far  greater  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  cottager  than  merely,  the 
prize  or  prizes  awarded  to  him.     (Cambrian,  Aug.  31.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire. —  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  ^ov,  12. 1632. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  apples,  pears,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  (Aberdeen 
Journal,  Nov.  14^  1832.) 

June  22.  The  specimens  presented  for  competition  were  excellent,  pairti- 
cularly  the  peas,  cauliflowers,  and  potatoes.  There  were  only  two  specimens 
of  cherries ;  the  one  from  the  garden  of  Colonel  Campbell  of  Blackball, 
and  the  other  from  the  garden  of  Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphiostone  of  Logie  £1- 
phinstpne.  Two  specimens  of  strawberries  :  that  from  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Aiken,  Strawberrybank,  was  the  best.  Several  groups  of  ornamental 
flowers  were  upon  the  table :  those  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Forbes  of 
Springhill  were  the  best  and  most  admired.    (Ibid,,  June  27.) 

Ayrshire.  —  Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society.  May  31. 
The  show  of  horticultural  produce  was  reckoned  fully  superior  to  the 
average  display  at  the  commencement  of  the  season ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  classes  to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  many  choice  specimens  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited.  The  show  of  tulips  was 
much  admired ;  and,  we  understand,  even  a  more  varied  and  brilliant  display 
might  have  been  exhibited,  but  for  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed  for  the 
last  few  weeks  bringing  many  beds  too  early  into  bloom.  Among  the 
choice  plants  we  noticed  the  following :  —  Pidnia  (enuifolia  pl^na,,a  very 
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fine  plant,  a  nadve  of  Russia,  and  the  first  time  ever  exhibited  In  Britain  | 
two  varieties,  diegans  and  41ba,  of  the  i^odecatbeon  Me&dia,  or  American 
cowslip,  both  beautiful  plants ;  Xllium  monadelphum,  not  a  very  rare  bat 
a  very  fine  plant ;  three  species  of  Cyprip^dium,  or  lady's  slipper,  pubes- 
cens,  parvinorum,  and  Calculus ;  Camp&nula  ^axlfraga,  a  rare  and  fine 
species  from  Siberia;  fi'om  Mr.  John  Goldie,  Wrightfield.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  7?dsa  'Bknksue  lutea,  reared  on  the  open  wall,  from  Mr.  Skinner, 
Auchincruive.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  iSaxifraga  Cotyledon,  from 
Roselle  garden,  attracted  much  attention.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  C^reus 
flageilif6rmis ;  good  specimens  of  the  Tropae^olum  pentaphyllum,  O'xalis 
fioribunda ;  i2dsa  Smlthii,  or  yellow  Noisette ;  and  Petunia  phcenicea,  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  citron  firuit,  from 
Mr.  Rose,  Egliuton  Castle.  Among  the  agricultural  specimens,  a  species 
of  clover,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Skinner,  Auchincruive,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion :  the  TVifolium  incarnatum,  an  Italian  annual,  not  so  remarkable  for 
its  recent  introduction,  as  for  its  limited  cultivation,  in  this  country.  We 
understand  the  Society  are  indebted,  for  the  introduction  of  the  seed  of  the 
specimen  shown,  to  their  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive. 
The  spike  of  flowers  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  red  colour ;  the  stalk,  full  grown,  measures  3  ft.  Mr.  Skinner  observed 
that  the  seed  is  remarkably  prolific.  About  the  1st  of  September  last,  he 
sowed  30  falls,  which  brairded  in  about  three  weeks,  and  was  in  full  bloom 
abont  the  middle  of  May ;  presenting  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  and 
yielding  about  300  stones  per  acre.  A  variety*  of  early  vegetables  were 
shown.  Dale's  hybrid  turnips  were  admired.  The  mangold  wurzd,  which 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Alton,  FuUerton,  from  its  size  and  fine  state  of  preserv- 
ation, attracted  particular  observation,  being  considered  superior  to  any 
hitherto  exhibited  at  this  season  of  the  year.    (Air  Advertiier,  June  6.) 

Sept,  4.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  arches,  and  festoons 
of  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  many  of  the  articles  exhibited  for  competition 
were  certainly  very  fine  specimens.  The  agricultural  department  of  the 
show  was  rather  deficient  m  point  of  quantity  and  variety ;  but,  we  believe, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  this  doect  against  next  year.  Among  the 
plants  shown  was  Ferbena  venosa;  Erythrolee^na  consplcua,  9  ft.  high. 
There  was  also  a  decanter,  made  from  a  curious  knotty  piece  of  birch 
wood,  presented  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  w right,  Waliacetown.  A  sowing  ma- 
chine, presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  M*Naught, Warwick ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded 
carrots,  those  who  saw  it,  and  were  competent  judges,  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Highland  Society.  A  branch  of  an 
arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  covered  with  fruit,  was  presented  from  Rose- 
neath  flower-garden :  the  plant,  although  only  nine  years  planted,  measures 
4<1  ft.  in  circumference,  and  9  fit.  in  height.  A  quantity  of  figs  was  exhi- 
bited, from  Mr.  Selkirk,  gardener,  Roseneath,  from  a  tree  41  ft.  in  breadth 
by  18  ft.  in  height,  on  which  there  are  at  present  above  1000  fruit.  Mr. 
Alexander  Malcolm,  gardener,  Roseneath  Cottage,  presented  specimens  of 
red  beet  and  carrots ;  also  three  bottles  of  wine,  made  from  white,  red,  and 
black  currants,  without  any  addition  of  wine  or  spirituous  liquor.  The 
red,  in  particular,  was  considered  very  excellent.  (Ayr  Observer,  Sept.  10.) 

Dumfriesshire.  —  Dmnfries  and  GaUowai/  HorticultttreU  Society » 
Sept.  }9.  Mr.  Grierson  produced  41  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  which  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Baitford,  from  seed  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh,  seedsman  to  the  Highland  Society.  He  also  pro- 
duced a  large  and  fine  specimen  of  black  turnip.  A  fine  stalk  o£  Indian 
com,  12  ft.  long,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Rankine/"*  A  prize  of  cme 
sovereign  was  awarded  to  R.  Black,  blacksmith,  Tynronkirk,  for  the  best 
kept  cottage  garden,  and  in  which  was  the  best  assortment  of  vegetables. 
Prices  were  also  awarded  to  the  same  person  fi>r  the  best  onions,  cabbage. 
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and  savoys ;  to  Thomas  Smith,  shoemaker,  Tynronkirk,  for  thebcst  cartots 
and  turnips ;  and  to  John  Hairstens,  ThornhiJ],  for  the  best  German  greens, 
potatoes,  and  onions.  The  show  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  very  fine. 
(Duvifries  and  Galloway  Courier,  Sept.  25.) 

FiFESHiRB.  —  Cupar  HorticuUnral  Society*  Sept,  19.  The  specimens 
exhibited  were  very  fine,  but  there  was  not  so  great  a  variety  as  we  have 
occasionally  seen  exhibited :  the  show  was  principally  of  fruit,  but  there 
were  some  few  flowers.     (Fifeshire  Journal,  Sept.  21.) 

St.  Andrews  Hortictdturai  and  Floral  Society,  Sept,  16.  The  fiiiits  were  of 
the  finest  description ;  and  there  was  a  rich  variety  of  flowers,  both  hardy 
and  exotic.  The  collection  of  georginas  presented,  in  their  fineness  of 
form  and  beauty  of  colour,  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  culinary  ve- 
getables also  were  of  an  astonishing  description,  and  showed  at  once  the 
excellence  oi  their  culture.  Such  a  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
was  never  before  seen  within  the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  St.  Andrews. 
There  was  shown,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Cheap,  a  splendid  broad-leaved 
myrtle  in  full  bloom ;  Calceolaria  rugdsa,  bicolor,  tricolor,  and  Caley/iW, 
F(ichsta  globosa,  microphy  Ua,  gracilis,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  georginas ; 
also  a  pot  of  muscadine  grapes,  fourteen  bunches,  from  the  garden  of  John 
Small,  Esq. ;  some  fine  seedling  georginas  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Glass, 
Abbey  Park,  and  from  the  garden  of  Col.  Lindsay  of  Balcarres ;  some 
beautiful  seedling  carnations,  and  twelve  dark  double  hollyhocks  from 
Mr«  Lumsden's,  Lathallan ;  and  some  excellent  georginas,  &c.,  from  Mr. 
Bowsie,  writer,    (/itrf.) 

Mid-Lothian.—  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Dec,  6.  The  prize 
samples  of  fruits  and  vegetables  formed  a  rich  and  interesting  display,  su« 
perior  to  any  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.  The  specimens '  of  fine 
winter  pears  belonging  to  kinds  recently  introduced  from  France  and 
Flanders,  and  now  successfully  cultivated  in  many  of  our  gardens,  occupied 
a  prominent  place.  The  dessert  apples  were  likewise  much  admired.  All 
the  specimens  had  the  names  attached  to  them.  The  collection  of  shad* 
docks,  and  of  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  was  interesting ;  many  persons 
scarcely  believing  that  Scotland  could  have  produced  such  fruit :  they  were- 
chiefly  fi'om  Woodhali,  Dalhousie,  and  Raehills  gardens.  Among  the  un^ 
common  culinary  vegetables,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a  basket  of 
blanched  Buda  kale  (or  Jerusalem  kale)  from  Archerfield,  where,  it  was 
mentioned,  this  dish  has  become  a  favourite.  Genuine  specimens  of  three 
uncommon  kinds  of  beet,  the  Neapolitan,  Bassano,  and  red  turnip-rooted, 
were  from  the  Society's  Experimental  Garden  at  Edinburgh ;  also  the 
purple  and  white  kohl  rabi,  and  likewise  several  kinds  of  turnips,  of  un- 
common shapes  and  colours,  particularly  the  Boatfield  turnip,  long  white 
and  long  yellow,  white  French,  and  white  French  tipped  with  pink,  and  the- 
new  black  turnip,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  white  turnip  and  the 
black  Spanish  radish.  These  productions  were  considered  highly  credit- 
able to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Mr.  Barnet,  the  superintendent  of  the  gar* 
dens.  The  secretary  read  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  water-lemon, 
or  fruit  of  the  Passiflora  /aurifolia,  at  Ripley  Castle  id  Yorkshire,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  gardener  there,  and  also  a  letter  from  James  Spence, 
Esq.,  announcing  a  present  to  the  garden  of  fifty  kinds  of  bulbs  and  seeds, 
lately  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lieutenant  Williamson  of 
the  42d  R^ment.     (EdirAurgk  Advertiser,  Dec.  11.  1832.) 

March  7.  Besides  the  competition  flowers,  a  splendid  collection  of 
hyacinths  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  comprising 
most  of  the  rare  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Thomas  Cleghorn,  seeds^ 
man,  also  produced  an  excellent  collection  of  hyacinths,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham of  Comely  Bank  Nursery  sent  a  fine  seedling  camellia  raked  m 
Scotland.    Of  the  plants  sent  for  exhibition,  the  followii^  were  amongthe 
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most  conspicuous :  —  Two  splendid  plants,  in  full  flower,  of  the  Azalea 
/edifdlia,  a  spe<^imeD  of  the  Cinnarodmum  verum  in  full  fruit,  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  country;  also  specimens  of  the  Galdnthus  piicatus,  A'j&r 
exfguus,  A.  nanus  botn  nihjor  and  minor,  i4cacia  affinis,  flowered  in  the  open 
air,  all  from  the  garden  of  the  Society's- secretary  at  Canonmills,  and  with 
which  the  committee  were  so  much  pleased  as  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  William  Brackenridge,  his  gardener,  as  aflbrding  ample 
proof  of  skilful  management.  An  elegant  plant  of  E^'pacris  impressa  was 
sent  from  the  rich  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar,  at  Rose  Park.  From 
Mr.  Cunningham'^  nursery  at  Comely  Bank  were  sent  a  fine  plant  of 
^Rhododendron  arbdreum  hybridum,  also  a  collection  of  rare  camellias  in 
full  flower.  A  large  and  splendid  plant  of  J^rica  WnnwiotifeSj  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre  oithe  exhibition  table,  and  a  specimen  of  the  Platyldbiura 
parvifl6rum,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  were  much  admired.  The 
Society's  Experiaiental  Garden  supplied  well-grown  specimens  of  Phcend- 
coma  prolifera,  and  Ardlsia  crenulata,  besides  varieties  of  rare  and  curious 
culinary  vegetables,  consisting  of  beets,  turnips,  kohl  rabi,  and  Buda  kale. 
(^Edinbvrgh  Advertiser,  March  12.) 

Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh.  —  June  6.  When  the  competition  was 
over,  the  whole  plants  (except  the  calceolarias,  of  which  there  were  120 
pots,  and  which  occupied  a  separate  stage)  were  arranged  on  the  extensive 
stage  before  alluded  to,  which  was  about  60  ft.  in  length,  the  largest  plants 
being  placed  in  the  centre.  The  coup  d^ceil  was  very  grand,  and  the  most 
competent  judges  declared  that  they  had  never  witnessed  so  rich  a  display. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  nurseries  at 
Comely  Bank ;  such  as  Boronta  serrulata  (probably  the  finest  specimen  in 
Europe),  jErica  florida  alba,  and  Schizanthus  Ho^keri.  Others,  of  great 
merit,  were  from  the  collection  of  Professor  Dunbar  at  Rosepark,  particu- 
larly about  twenty  species  of  beautiful  and  splendid  examples  of  Cape  ericas 
and  Azalea  Indica  phoenfcea,  Alstrcemerta  pulchella  more  than  7  ft.  high, 
and  Corrae^a  specidsa.  Some  fine  plants  were  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Dick&on  and  Co.,  Leith  Walk,  particularly  Fuchsia  globosa,  and  Callistacbys 
ovata  and  lanceolata.  The  numerous  specimens  from  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith,  attracted  much  notice,  par- 
ticularly the  Nierembergia  {Petunial  phoenfcea  and  N.  gracilis.  As  on  former 
occasions,  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  contributed  largely  to  the  show; 
among  the  most  remarkable  plants  from  that  excellently  managed  establish- 
ment were  an  elegant  palm,  Latdnia  borb6nica,  witl\  j&^rica  metulaiflora, 
spuria,  and  odorata,  all  of  great  beauty.  Some  good  si)ecimens  of  Cam^ta 
and  Fuchsia  were  sent  from  Dalhousie  Castle  garden.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice  a  new  species  of  Nierembergia,  unrivalled  for  colour,  raised  £tom 
seeds  brought  from  South  America,  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  Neill,  fi*om  whose 
collection  also  appeared  very  fine  specimens  of  Dionae'a  musclpula  and 
Sinnlngia  guttata.  The  garden  of  the  Society  afforded  some  noble  plants, 
particularly  Araucdria  Cunninghami,  A^epenthes  distillat6ria,  Fuchsia  Th6m- 
soni,  Begdnia  lucida,  and  Cypripedium  spectabile ;  the  latter  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  beauty.  A  specimen  of  Cereus  flagelliformis,  trained  to  a 
neat  small  trellis,  and  covered  with  flowers,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Waddel, 
Hermitage  Hall,  had  a  singular  effect.  An  incomparable  specimen  of 
i26sa  B&nksitp,  covered  with  clusters  of  flowers,  from  an  open  wall  (west 
aspect)  at  Hopetoun  House  garden,  was  much  admired.  Some  very 
admirable  specimens  of  camellia,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Robert  Preston 
of  Valleyfield,  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  grounds.  {Edinburgh 
Advertiser,  June  7.) 

Renfrewshire.  —  Glasgow  Horticultural  Socieiu.  June  21.  Several 
specimens  of  the  choicest  flowers  were  shown,  which  attracted  general  ad- 
raij^tion :  the  vegetables  exhibited  were  early^  and  of  the  most  excellent- 
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quality ;  and  the  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  strawberries,  were 
y&ry  superior  both  in  appearance  and  flavour.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
chiefly  for  ranunculuses,  roses,  anemones,  and  other  flowers  of  the  season. 
(^Glasgow  Free  Press,  June  22.) 

Stirlingshire.  •»  iS/tr/ing  Horiicullurai  Society,  May  7.  Prizes  were 
given  for  auriculas,  hyacinths,  and  other  spring  flowers ;  there  were  also 
many  green«house  and  stove  plants  exhibited,  and,  being  splendid  speci- 
mens, the  plants  in  full  flower,  and,  in  general,  properly  named,  they  gave 
much  interest  to  the  show.     (Iliid.) 

Jttfy  4. — Besides  the  prizes  distributed  for  the  usual  articles,  the 
directors  having  oflered  a  silver  medal,  with  an  inscription  (to  the  person, 
whether  a  member  of  the  Society  or  not),  for  the  best  model  of  a  moss  or 
heath  house,  and  a  premium  for  the  best  rustic  chair  to  be  produced  at 
this  meeting,  a  spirited  competition  took  place,  when  the  result  was  as  un- 
der: Moss  house,  1st,  James  Henderson  (aged  16),  son  of  Mr.  William  Hen- 
derson, gardener,  Gartur;  -2d,  James  Faichney,  journeyman  gardener, 
Airthrey  Castle ;  3d,  Michael  Carmichael,  apprentice  gardener,  Polmaise. 
Besides  these,  there  appeared  in  competition  two  models  from  Blair  Drum- 
inond,  one  from  Kippenross,  and  one  from  "Westertown.  Rustic  chair, 
1st,  James  Clow,  Westertown ;  2d,  John  MacKenzie,  Blairdruramond ; 
3d,  George  Gow,  Wester  Livilands.  Alexander  Gow,  Wester  Livilands,  a 
rustic  bridge,  formed  over  a  chasm  of  rockwork,  studded  with  wild  plants. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction,  on  this  occasion,  was  this  admirable  collec- 
tion of  moss  houses,  which  occupied^a  large  table,  placed  on  the  terrace  con- 
^tiguous  to  the  hall :  it,  being  appropriately  overhung  with  indigenous  shrubs, 
produced  an  eflect  novel  and  imposing.  All  the  specimens  in  this  depart- 
ment were  particularly  admired,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  juvenile  constructors.  Displays  of  these  useful 
decorations,  so  much  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gar- 
dens and  rural  scenery,  are  a  new  feature  in  tne  exhibitions  of  horticultural 
societies,  and  are  as  yet  peculiar  to  Stirling  alone.  The  subject  is  certainly 
des«*ving  of  the  highest  encouragement,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  example  will  be  followed  in  other  districts.  (Ibid,,  July  12.) 
.  [We  like,  much  the  idea  of  inducing  young  men  to  compose  rustic 
structures,  combining  rockwork  and  vegetation,  because  we  think  it  will 
improve  their  taste  in  landscape-gardening.  We  recommend  the  idea  to 
be  pushed  farther,  and  encouragement  to  be  given  for  models  of  plantations, 
grouped  in  the  natural  manner.  A  board  might  be  adopted  as  the  surface 
of  a  park  or  lawn,.imd  sprigs  might  be  stuck  into  it  in  imitation  of  trees ; 
water,  rocks,  roads,  and  walks  might  also  be  introduced.] 

Sept,  12. —  This  exhibition  was  for  georginas,  hollyhocks,  &c.,  and 
autumnal  fruits  and  vegetables.  Numerous  fine  specimens  were  shown, 
and  many  prizes  were  awarded,    (Jbid.,  Sept.  20.) 

IRELAND. 
Belfast  Horticultural  Society. —  May  21.  Among  the  flowers,  the  tulips 
were,  of  course,  at  this  season  the  greatest  attraction.  The  anemones 
and  ranunculuses  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  on  former  occa- 
sions. Some  tender  heaths,  of  great  beauty,  were  exhibited,  which  very 
deservedly  obtained  a  prize.  The  China  roses  were  particularly  remark- 
able for  their  rarity ;  some  very  uncommon  kinds  having  been  produced 
for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  pelargoniums  were  new  varieties,  and  they 
presented  a  splendid  appearance :  as  a  whole,  they  were  decidedly  a  mag- 
nificent collection,  and  prove  what  skill  and  care  were  used  by  the  compe* 
titors.  The  double  stock  gillyflowers  were  not  fine.  Two  beautiful  plants 
of  the  cactus  tribe  excited  the  admiration  of  the  meeting:  Cdctus  triumt 
phans  (the  finer  of  the  two  by  far^,  Mr,  Scott ;  and  C^reiis  speciostssimusi 
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Mr.  Andereon.  The  fruits  presented  some  ripe  strawberries  (from  the 
cardens  of  the  Marquess  of  i>onega11  and  of  Mr.  Brownlow),  ripe  grapes, 
fuU-grown  green  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  and  asparagus ;  the 
last  of  a  very  superior  description.  A  very  fine  cucumber  (measuring 
about  24  in.  in  length),  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Scott  (Ormeau).  {North- 
ern Whig,  May  23.) 

DubUn  Horticultural  Society, — April  30.  The  display  of  rare  and  beau- 
teous productions  of  the  garden  afforded  convincing  proof  that  hortiail- 
ture  is  making  rapid  strides  in  this  country.  Amongst  the  plants  exhibited, 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  two  specimens  of  rhodo- 
dendron, hybrids  between  the  arbdreum  and  catawbi^nse.  This  splendid 
variety  never  before  flowered  in  this  country.  They  were  sent  from 
Mr.  Toole's  nursery,  Cullen's  Wood.  From  the  College  Botanical  Gardens, 
among  other  remarkable  plants,  we  perceived  the  Fuchsia  globdsa,  the 
Anthoc^rcis  litt6rea,  the  Petmiia  phcenicea,  and  the  i^cacia  verticUlata. 
The  botanical  garden  at  Glasnevin  also  contributed  a  number  of  fine  exotic 
plants ;  and  others  were  sent  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  (  Warder, 
May  4.) 

June  18.  An  exceedingly  fine  and  well-grown  specimen  of  Petunia 
phcenicea,  and  a  great  variety  of  fine  calceolarias  sent  in  by  Mr.  Scott, 
gardener  to  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  Drumcondra  Castle.  Mr.  Scott's  fine 
striped  seedling  georgina  (  Scott's  defiance),  which  obtained  the  prize  last 
autumn,  was  exhibited  in  flower.  Two  vines,  in  pots,  bearing  large  bunches 
of  ripe  grapes,  raised  from  layers  this  year;  also  some  enormous  cucum- 
bers, sent  in  by  Mr.  Nevin,  from  the  chief  secretary's  gardens,  together* 
with  the  beautiful  Camp&nula  laciniata  and  pulla,  Lapeyrousia  speciosa, 
&c.,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  plant  of  C^eus  specioslssunus,  in  flower  and 
fruit.  Two  ver^'  fine  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Botanic  Gardens.  A  very  beautiful  varietur  of  the  Indian  cress 
Tropse^lum  majus,  introduced  from  Constantinople ;  it  was  sent  in  from  the 
garden  of  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Ham  Wood.    (Ihid,,  June  22.) 

August  8.  The  following  splendid  exotics  were  sent  in  from  the  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  not  for  competition,  but  to  ornament  the  stages,  viz., 
Ccrcus  specioslssimus,  Chironia  trinerva,  Latdnia  borb6nica.  Petunia  phoe- 
n(cea,  ELalosanthes  coccinea  and  versicolor,  Angeldnia  ^licariasfdlia  Alstroe- 
meria  Pelegrina,  Hed^cliium  m&ximum,  Tinea  rosea  alba,  Amaryllis  pulve- 
rulenta,  A.  purpurdscens,  Nierembergfa  gr&cilis.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
articles  sent  in  to  ornament  the  stages,  were  a  collection  of  annual  plants, 
upwards  of  thirty  in  number,  of  new  and  beautiful  kinds,  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Saurin,  and  a  branch  of  white  currants,  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  from  Mr.  E.  Murphy's  garden,  at  Killester;  also  a 
fine  basket  of  ericas  from  the  garden  of  Samuel  White,  Es(^.,  Killakee. 

Dublin  Fruit  and  Flower  Exhibition.  —  Aug,  8.  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to 
the  chief  secretary,  exhibited  specimens  of  Gladiolus  natalensis  and  Escal- 
\oviia  montevidensis,  which  were  much  admired.  Two  baskets  of  heath  were 
very  beautiful,  and  several  of  the  plants  from  private  gardens  i  we  were 
glad  to  see  herbaceous  plants  in  the  exhibition,  as  they  have  been  too  loi% 
neglected.     (^Dublin  Titnes,  Aug.  11.) 

Waterford  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  2^.  This  was  the  first  show, 
and  the  display  of  every  production  of  the  garden  and  the  green-house  was 
superior  to  anything  that  we  could  have  expected  at  this  early  and  hitherto 
unfavourable  season,  and  we  are  convinced  that  many,  like  ourselves,  almost 
forgot  the  period  of  the  year,  while  looking  on  the  ^[uantity  of  [nnes,  grapes, 
strawberries,  apples,  &c.,  in  full  perfection  of  ripeness,  surrounded  and 
ornamented  with  full-blown  roses,  mignonette,  pelargoniums,  tulips,  aiifr- 
mones,  hyacinths,  auriculas,  &c.  &c.     (  Waterford  Mirror,  April  27.) 

Aug,  10.  So  gorgeous  a  collection  of  fruit  was  never  b^ore  seen  witbm 
our  precincts,  nor  probably  within  a  large  district  around.     Pine-apples 
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and  grapes  brought  down  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener  of  Arthur  Keily,  Esq., 
of  fiallysaggartmore,  deserve  particular  mention,  havii^  been  a  theme  of 
general  admiration  for  their  enormous  size  and  surprising  perfection. 
Amon^  the  botanical  productions,  we  noticed  a  most  splendid  Yucca  glori- 
osa,  with  one  thousand  blossoms,  from  the  Waterford  Nursery ;  a  very  fine 
Yucca  filamentosa,  from  Miss  Davis ;  Amaryllis  superba,  witn  other  select 
plants,  from  Woodstock ;  erythrinas,  &c.,  from  Curraghmore.  The  pines, 
peaches,  melons,  grapes,  &c.,  were  truly  splendid,  from  Curraghmore, 
Ballysaggartmore,  Mount  Congreve,  &c.,  with  a  delightful  profusion  of 
georginas,  carnations,  &c.     (Ibid,,  Aug.  12.) 

Notice  to  the  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Horticultural  So- 
cieties.—  The  above  notices  for  the  year  1833  are,  no  doubt,  incomplete ; 
partly  because  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  early  in  October,  but  chiefly 
because  notices  of  several  provincial  societies  have  not  been  sent  us.  m 
our  February  Number,  however,  we  intend  to  publish  a  supplement  to  the 
present  article,  in  which  will  be  included  all  the  notices  sent  us  between 
the  middle  of  October  and  January  I.  1834.  As  we  should  wish  to  render 
these  notices  complete,  we  request  the  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Societies 
to  look  over  this  article,  and  the  list,  on  the  cover,  of  papers  received,  and 
to  supply  us  with  what  is  wanting.  We  are  most  anxious  to  show  to  the 
world  how  very  generally  a  taste  for  gardening  is  diffused  over  the  country. 
—  J.  fT.i. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary » 


Died,  at  the  Norwich  Nursery,  on  the  4th  of  September  last,  Mrg, 
Sarah  Macfde,  aged  59  years.  —  This  estimable  person  was  the  widow 
of  Mr.  William  Aram  Mackie,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  conducted 
the  business  of  this  extensive  fruit  and  forest  tree  nursery,  with  the  design 
of  preserving  the  trade  and  its  connections  for  her  rising  family.  In  the 
performance  of  this  arduous  task  she  was  singularly  active  and  exemplary, 
and  her  exertions  have  been  for  many  years  attended  with  great  success, 
though  her  hopes  with  regard  to  the  succession  of  her  two  elder  sons 
were  painfully  disappointed.  Both  were  cut  off  just  as  they  entered  the 
period  of  manhood.  The  first  (Edward  Mackie)  perished  by  an  accident, 
while  shooting  wildfowl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees ;  and  the  second 
(George  Mackie)  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  after  vaccination.  Not- 
withstanding these  bereavements,  Mrs.  Mackie  still  continued  the  business 
with  unabated  attention  for  the  benefit  of  her  surviving  children,  until 
September  last,  when  she  was  herself  removed,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
This  nursery  is  an  example  of  the  rapid  course  of  modern  improvement, 
for  persons  only  lately  dead  could  remember  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  and  a  mile  beyond  it  an  entire  heath,  only  used  as  a  sheepwalk. 
Yet  this  spot,  which  was  taken  into  cultivation  about  sixty  years  ago,  has 
been  rendered  the  centre  from  which  a  great  part  of  Norfolk  and  SidBTolk 
have  been  supplied  with  the  numerous  plantations  which  have  so  much 
improved  this  district.  This  change  took  place  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  John  Mackie,  with  whom  the  nursery  originated,  and  from  whom  it 
descended,  in  1797,  to  his  two  sons,  William  Aram  and  John  Mackie,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  success,  until  their  respective 
deaths  in  1817  and  1818,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Mackie, 
whose  death  we  have  now  to  record.  The  Norwich  Nursery  will  now  be 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  who  has 
just  added  to  the  former  stock  the  entire  collection  of  succulent  plants 
lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchen  of  Norwich,  which  has  beennighly 
esteemed  for  the  great  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  plants  of  which  it  consists. 
—J.  G.    Norwich,  Nov.  1.  1833. 
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At^>na  CAerHndlt'a,  facts  and  a  query  on,  631. 

Auchincruive  noticed,  9. 

Ant,  the  great  black,  of  Switxerland,  271. 

Anspach,  the  garden  of  the  palace  of,  386, 

Antheum  at  Brighton,  foil  of,  explained,  613. 

Aphides,  the  economy  and  habits  of  the,  more 
particularly  of  the  A^his  hiimuli,  443 ;  facts 
on  the  economy  and  habits  of  A.lanfgera,  and 
on  means  of  destroying  this  insect,  334.  to  339. 

Apple,  the  qualities  of  the  Oravenstein,  de- 
tailed, 503 ;  the  Kerrv  pippin  noticed,  671* 

Apple  tree,  the,  and  its  fruit  Mr.  Knight's 
experiments' productive  of  the  earliest  sight 
of  the  Aruit  of  seedling  apple  trees,  86;  he  re. 
commends  the  propagation  of  apple  trees  from 
cuttings  of  their  roots  and  layers  of  their 
branches,  88;  eflRwts  of  pruning  as  practised 
on  apple  trees,  371.  688;  observations  on,  and 
means  proposed  for  destroying,  various  kinds 
of  Might  and  insects  which  infest  the  apple 
tree,  334—341 ;  a  mode  of  planting  to  prevent 
canker  accruing  to,  503.  650. 

Apricot,  the  Moorpark,  a  query  on  the  cause  of 
a  disease  usual  to  the,  723. 

Arboriculture,  tiie  formation  of  a  national 
society  for  the  promotion  of,  suggested,  551 ; 
the  suggestion  approved,  714 ;  the  connection 
between  arboriculture  and  geology  demon, 
strated  by  lists  of  different  species  of  trees 
which   anbct  different  soils,  291;  consider- 

'  ations  on  the  efftet  in  landscape  of  various 
species  of  trees  cultivated  In  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  468 ;  similar  considerations 
on  the  trees  in  the  arboretum  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  472 ;  arboriculture  is 
almost  impracticable  on  the  coast,  see  Coast 
Notes  on  the  state  of  arboriculture  in  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  1828, 406.    See  also  Pruning. 

Ardgowan,  noticed,  10. 

Asparagus,  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  pro- 
tecting frame  for  forcing,  in  the  open  ground, 
346 ;  a  mode  of  forcing  asparagus  indicated, 
695 ;  modes  of  ailttvating  asparagus,  323. 627. 

Aster,  Chinese,  the  German  varieties  of,  690. 

Australia,  information  on,  342 ;  the  safe  arrival 
of  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham  at  Sydney,  470  ; 

Axe.  a  battering,  for  felling  timber,  297. 

Aiuea,  a  notice  of  certain  Chinese  varieties  of, 
wiUi  vari^sted  flowers,  imported  by  Mr. 
M'GiUigan,  474>  Messrs.  Whitley  wid  Co. 
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cultivate  upwards  of  90  hardy  kinds  of  Azalea, 
475  :  a  auery  on  cultivating  the  green-house 
kinds  of  AzMea,  630. 

Baden,  notes  and  reflections  on  the  gardens,  and 
some  other  objects  in,  257 ;  on  the  villa  of 
Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden,  at,  264 ;  on  the 
burial  ground  at  Baden,  265 ;  on  the  state  of 
horticulture  in,  268 ;  on  the  Black  Forest  in 
the  duchy  of,  269. 

Bagatelle,  the  grounds  of,  noticed,  133. 

Baker's,  Colonel,  residence  in  Salisbury,  IS. 

Elalsam,  the,  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings^ 
the  mode  described,  &, 

Bargally,  noticed,  13. 

Barganny,  noticed,  8. 

Bark-beds,  modes  of  managing,  134. 

Batts,  — — ,  £Isq.,  the  residence,  of,  noticed,  16L 

Bavaria,  notes  on  the  principal  gardens  of,  385. 
398 ;  on  the  state  of  landscape-gardening  in, 
385 :  of  floriculture  in,  403 ;  of  horticulture 
in,  406;  of  arboriculture  in,  408 :  agriculture 
in,  411 ;  management  of  towns  in,  414i 

Bayle  Farm,  near  Thames  Ditton,  noticed,  478. 

Beaconsfield,  and  Che  churchyard  of,  647. 

Bear  Wood,  notes  on  the  grounds  a^  679. 

Bees,  names  of  some  species  of  plants  whose 
flowers  are  much  visited  by,  699;  suggestions 
on  bees  and  beehives,  273. 606L 

Bel  Respire,  the  garden  of  described,  151. 

Berg,  notes  on  the  royal  chAteau  of,  399. 

Berthoud's,  M.,  villa,  139;  house,  140. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  lists  of  plants 
raised  from  seeds  in,  of  species  additional,  ac 
cording  to  their  names,  to  those  in  Loudton's 
Hortua  Brttannictts,  111.  240;  the  names  of 
certain  tender  species  of  plants  which  with, 
stood,  unprotected,  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  the  winter  of  1832, 465. 

Blackie.  Mr.  Robert,  death  and  character  of,S56L 

Klairqunan,  noticed,  8.  ^ 

Blight,  a  notice  of  the  various  acceptation  of 
the  term,  441.    See  Insects  and  FCingi. 

Bodin,  M.  Soulange.    See  Fremont 

Borders  in  which  fruit  trees  grow,  evil  efibcts 
of  cropping  with  vegetables.  321. 

Boursault,  M.,  the  gardens  of,  described,  145. 

Box  tree,  French,  habits  of,  91 ;  cultivation  of 
the  box  tree  in  EngjUuid  suggested,  72S. 

Breathing  places  for  towns,  remarks  on,  668. 

Briggs's  villa,  notes  on,  518. 

Brighton,  notice  of  a  magnificent  domical  coo* 
servatciry  at,  464 ;  fail  of  the  AUtheum,  613. 

Buildinn  for  gardening  and  fanning  purpoees^ 
Mr.  Mallet*s  mode  of  constructing,  19SL 

Bulstrode  Park,  notes  on,  648. 

Burnham^  notes  on  the  village  of,  659;  oa  a 
viila  near  the  village  of,  64SL 

Busbridge,  near  l^filronl,  noticed,  461. 

Cabbages,  Bfr.  Kendall  method  of  propagating 
cabbages  by  slips  and  cuttings,  $«&  591} 
M.  Furstenau*s  treatment  of  growing  cab' 
bages,  596 ;  soot  inunixed  with  the  sou  to  be 
planted  with  cabbages  preserves  them  from 
the  ravages  of  the  grubs  of  the  familf  of 
moths,  .^ootiiads,  572 ;  it  does  not,  718 ;  nets 
on  preparing  cabbage  for  pickling,  90. 

Caloot  House,  noticed,  €70. 

Calli6psis  bicolor  and  Atkinson^iinai  a  mode  of 
inducing  these  to  bear  their  blossoms  nwMr 
the  ground  than  they  usually  do,  586. 

CaUy  House  and  gsounds,  noticed,  7. 

Canada,  Lonrer^  tae  iMt^  of  gn^iBBdng  in>  lfi& ;- 
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who  uaypiiriMae 


tlMiMMpiettof  _ 

to  oMignM  thidier»  lG«w 
Canker,  on  the  cun  o^  io  yoimg  flnattroM,  508 ; 

41  BftMa  •TpUnling  adopled  to  pffevanicsaker 

tn  the  apple  tvm,  SSa 
Cioiilehouc,  a  mode  of  diaolTing  In  PTVoUg- 

neout  etiier,  M9L 
Caprington  Cactle,  noticed,  la 
Cardoon,  the,  iU  oMt  in  Fhmoe^  91 
Cailtnibe,  ootet  on  the  park  and  nrdent  at, 

2i9:  on  the  public  gardens  at,  fleS;  on  the 

public  Bngliab  garden.  963  \  on  the  garden  of 

the  Margravine  Amelia,  ft63{  the  principal 


ry  at,  965;  the  botanic  garden  at,  966. 

Carnation,  Ifr.  Ifaj^a  mode  of  cttltiTat.ng  the, 
'  915  {  do  Iron  staiet  poiaon  the  roots  of  the 
plants  of  carnations  to  which  they  are  placed 
oontignousf  978;  an  enqulrr  for  a  black 
flowered  camatkm,  599  $  remarks  bv  Mr.  Hogg 
On  laying  carnations,  660;  true  clove,  pink, 
y^ow  carnation,  and  yellow  pink,  631. 

Cmssia  multiglanduKMa  Jac.,  hardihood  o4  581. 

Castle  Dykes,  notteed,  11. 

Castle  Semple,  noticed,  11. 

Celery,  Italian,  iU  qualities,  671. 

Cereuses,  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit  of,  475. 

Ghair,  a^  invented  by  lifr.  Saul,  for  a  garden ; 
with  remarks  on  the  principles  involved  in 
deslgitf  ng  of  chairs  for  the  samepurposes^  541. 

Chalybeate  spring,  a,  in  Oorton  I^k.  70a 

ChantiUy,  the  park  of,  noticed,  ISL  \3&. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Indian  and  Chinese 
plants  received  at  the,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
£.  I.  Company  to  the,  615. 

Chemistry  in  gardening,  12SL  285.  987.  Z16. 
SOS ;  and  remarks  on  accenting  the  technical 
terms  of  chemistry,  198L  S76.  50a  697.  See 
Etoctridty  and  Radiation. 

Cherry  tree  and  its  fruit :  on  pruning  and  train, 
ing  the  morello  cherry  tree,  73;  the  rdative 
periods  of  ripening,  and  rdative  qualities,  of 
the  early  purple  Ouigne,  the  early  May,  and 
t^e  May  duke  kinds  of  cherry,  86;  notes  on 
the  dierry  gardms  in  the  Vale  of  Mont* 
morehcy,  199 ;  the  progress  of  the  formation 
of  the  seed  within  the  nut  of  a  ch^ry  tree, 
531 ;  cmuiderations  on  sowing  cherry  stones, 
596}  low  price  of  cherries  at  Reading,  668; 
kirsch-wasser  from  them  suggested,  668. 

Chestnut  tree,  the  Spanish  (Caatknea  v6sca  £.), 
the  mode  and  result  of  kiln-drying  the  nuts 
of  the,  in  Cevennes,  France,  99;  notes  on  the 
quality  of  the  wood  of  the,  55a  59& 

Clumonftnthus  frlLgrans,  on  cultivating,  630. 

Chinese,  thor  method  of  pronagating  fruit 
trees,  990 ;  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Main's  observ. 
ations  on  Chinese  scenery,  714;  a  criticism 
on  Mr.  Main's  notes  on  the  practices  of  the 
Chinese  in  relation  to  tea,  713. 

Chrysanthemum,  Chinese,  the  late  Mr.  Ha- 
worth's  new  arrangement  of  the  double, 
flowered  kinds  of,  918 ;  a  notice  of  the  small 
brown  flowered  variety  very  recently  intro- 
duced to  England,  797. 

Churchyards :  notes  on  the  churchyard  near 
Hedsor  House,  646;  on  that  at  Arley,  near 
Kidderminster,  616 ;  on  that  at  Beaconsfield, 
647;  notes  on  a  churchyacd  at  Reading,  and 
a  description  of  the  structure  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tomb  adopted  in  it,  669. 

Cities,  a  list  of  the  plants  which,  will  thrive  in, 
OS ;  names  of  some  species  of  trees  which  will 
live  in,  118. 

Claremont,  noticed,  478. 

Cleghorn'k  nursery,  Mr.  Robert,  see  Montreal 

diefden  House  and  gardens,  notes  on,  645. 

Qimates,  iU  influence  on  vegetation,  436, 709L 

Ciosebom  Hall,  notioed,  14. 

Coast,  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  the,  on  trees, 
547;  a  list  of  trees  and  shrulM  which  will 
grow  on  the,  550;  an  enumeration  of  the  dif. 
Sculties  which  oppose  the  decorating  of  coast 
grounds  with  trees  and  shrubs,  716. 

toccin^Ha  septempunotkta,  habits  lO,  445. 

Cockscomb,  the  dimensions  of  a  targe,  196. 

Cofl^  tree  of  America,  se».  OymaMddus. 


Coley  Fttk  paaifagly  noticed,  6681 

Comnielln«OQelHtis,  modes  of  cidtivatUig,  S31. 

Conservatory,  a  magnificent  domical,  46f. 

Cork  tree,  see  Oak. 

Com,  British  kinds  of,,  the  obtaining  improved 
varieties  ct,  by  hybridisemeot  suggested,  195  ; 
benefit  and  ii^ury  to  com  from  the  rook,  see 
Rook. 

Corn,  Indian,  Cobbett*s,  the  results  of  three 
years'  eaperienoe  in  cultivating,  in  Lanca. 
shire,  76 ;  the  best  mode  of  malting  xnaise  or 
Indian  com  enquired  lor,  38a 

Cottagers,  see  tialiourera.  Cottage  gardens 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  see  Scotland. 

Covent  Garden  market,  the  price  of  garden 
products  sold  in,  and  observatitms  on  the 
successive  prospects  in  gardening  policy,  197. 
94a  381.  51L  634.  794 :  the  capacity  of  men. 
sures  used  in  Covent  Gaid«i  market,  3S0i 

Ctratse'gus,  see  Hawthorn. 

Crocuses,  an  eulogy  on,  699. 

Crosslee  Cottage,  notioed,  14. 

Cucumber  ((Thcumis  satlvus  L.)  the  germen  of 
the,  cannot  be  impr^nated  with  the  pollen  of 
the  melon,  119.  374;  a  description  of  a  pit 
suited  to  the  culture  of  early  cucumbers,  and 
ofa  mode  of  cultivating  them,  71;  Mr.  Smith's 
mode  of  cultivating  the  cucumber,  693 ;  the 
results  of  an  instance  (^growing  the  cucuos- 
ber  in  heath  mould,  56!^  See  also  Mekisi; 
notes  on  the  C«lcumis  flexubsus,  656. 

Culaean  Castle,  noticed,  18. 

Currant  trees,  modes  of  removing  a{Aides  and 
the  honey  dew  from,  338, 339. 

Cypress,  the  deciduous,  fiicts  on,  96l 

Daisy  plants  from  turf,  on  extirpating,  378. 

Dalscairth,  some  objects  at,  noticed,  19. 

2>elphiiiium  grandifldrum,  and  D.  ^legans  fibre 
pleno^  varieties  o^  described,  193L 

Denham  Lodge,  notes  on»618. 

Devonshire,  lisu  of  iriants  which  winter  in  the 
open  air  of,  581. 

Ditton  Park,  and  gardens  at.  notes  on,  660. 

Dorton  House  and  Dorton  Park  noticed,  70GL 

Ooublat,  M.,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of,  137. 

Drayton  Green.  Mrs.  Lawraioe's  villa  at,  517. 

Dromnore  Gardens,  showy  fiowered  plants  in, 
560 ;  species  of  Plnus  added  to  the  pinetimi 
in,  560;  strictures  on  the  gardens,  64a 

Drumlanrig,  noticed,  1. 

Duckweed,  see  X^nuus. 

Education,  national,  remarks  on,  664.  696. 

iSgg  plant,  the  varieties  of,  and  the  synonymes 
of  the  name  of,  the,  8L 

Eglinton  Castle,  noticed,  lOl 

Eichthal,  Baron,  the  chAtean  o^  notioed,  391 

Electricity,  that  of  nature  and  its  connection 
with  masnetism  and  with  the  other  grand 
natural  phenomena,  179l 

Elms,  the,  in  the  Champs  Elysto  aiMl  those  in 
St  James's  Park,  are  they  of  the  same  qpecies  ? 
630 ;  an  answer,  in  part,  with  information  on 
elms,  790;  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  elm 
which  has  pendulous  branches,  597. 

Elyste  Bourbon,  the  Garden  of  the,  noticed,  145. 

Emigration,  on  the^  of  gardeners  to  the  United 
States  of  Amerka,  9a  39 ;  to  Canada,  164l 

Eoglefield  House,  the  kitchen  garden  at,  670i 

Engrafting,  various  modes  of  performing  39; 
recipe  for  making  wax  for  engrafting,  4SL 

Epinal,  the  grounds  and  gardens  at,  137. 

£^m  nursery,  notes  on  the,  489 ;  a  selection 
of  the  rare  and  interesting  plants  which  have 
flowered  in  the  Epsom  nursery  from  March 
to  Jttry,  1833, 489;  Mr.  Henry  Laundy,  of  the 
Woodlnidge  nursery,  is  the  author  of  the 
strictures  on  the  ^iom  nursvy,  which 
published  in  vol  vl  p.  357.,  under  the 
ture  of  Arutides,  719. 

Ericti,  causes  which  induce  the  preaenoe  of 
parasitic  iVSngl,  termed  mildew,  on  the  leaves 
of  Cape  ericas,  and  modes  of  banishing  than 
from  thes^  944;  criticisms,  fia^tk  and  sag. 
gestions  on  cultivating,  694;  Mr.  Foriiea's 
practice  in  exposing  Cape  haaths  to  the 
air  of  Britain,  during  Mumner  and 
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G86;  and  th6  reguH  of  planting  n  grbup  of 

mdoi  of  Cape  henthi  in  the  open  aoil  and 

air  of  Cornwall,  58*. 
ErmenonvUle,  noticed,  ISSL 
Brskine,  a  fine  house  at,  noticed,  11. 
Esher  churchyard,  note*  on,  478 ;  Esher  Place, 

the  residence  of  J.  Spioer,  Esq.,  noticed,  479. 
Ettlingen,  notes  on  the  kitchen  garden  of  the 

old  castle  of,  S68;  notes  on  the  villa  and  gar. 

dens  of  Wattbalden,  near  Ettlingen,  860. 
Fanning,  the  condition  of  in  stated  parts  of 

England,  514 ;  Mr.  Lance*8  proposal  to  supply 

instruction  in  the  sciences  which  explain  the 

Srocesses  of  nature  in  forming,  615;    Mr. 
lallet's  economical   mode  of  constructing 
farm  buildings,  198. 

filtering  machine,  a  very  cheap  one,  described, 
798. 

Fishes,  gold  and  silver,  on  managing,  723. 

Floricultural  and  botanical  notices  ^  plants, 
101  S85.  963.  48a  6l(L  701. 

Floriculture,  notes  on  the  state  of,  in  a  part  of 
Germany,  in  1888,  40tit  considerations  by 
Dr.  Lindiey,  in  relation  to  floriculture,  4S8. 

Florists  and  amateurs  of  flowers,  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  metropolitan  society  of,  stated, 
46S.  For  florists' societies,  and  floral  societies, 
aee  Horticultural  Societies,  and  Metropolitan. 

ForeM  HiHy  and  gardens  at,  notes  on,  651. 

Fountains  for  gardens,  figures  and  descriptions 
of,  208 ;  strictures  on  fountains  generally,  with 
a  deaign  for  a  fountain,  538. 

Frame,  a  protecting,  for  use  in  fotring  aspara- 
gus. &c  ,  in  the  open  ground,  346 ;  plans  of 
arched  iron  frames  for  bestriding  walks,  and 
for  sustaining  roses,  georginas,  and  oth«r 
plants  to  be  trained  over  them,  46& 

Flrance,  theC!ondQctor's  tour  through  a  part  of, 
129.    See  also  Trees,  Mirbel,  and  Bohault 

Frogmore  Lodge,  notes  on,  651. 

Fromont  on  the  Seine,  the  villa  and  exotic 
nursery  of  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  described,  141. 

Fruit,  a  query  on  packing,  for  travelling,  723. 

Fruit  trees,  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight's  modes  of  ore 
longing  the  duration  of 'valuable  kinds  of,  8^ 
See  also  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  under 
their  English  generic  name.  The  practice  of 
disbudding  much  avails  in  training,  and  anti. 
cipates  pruning,  of  fruit  trees,  671. 

F6chs/a  gr&cilis,  nearly  hardy  in  Yorkshire.  96; 
notes  on  F.  globbsa,  475 ;  and  on  a  very  pleas, 
ing  kind,  presumed  to  be  a  variety  of  F.  gr&. 
ciUs,476. 

JVingi,  various  species  (some  of  them  constitut- 
ing the  **  mildew**  of  unscientific  persons)  of, 
figured  and  noticed ;  parasitic  upon  the  herb- 
age of  i^ants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 32.')  to  332;  a 
notice  of  a  species  of  Fongus,  termed  a  mil. 
dew,  parasitic  on  the  leaves  of  Cape  ericas, 
and  of  the  causes  of,  and  means  to  prevent, 
its  appearance,  241. 

Oardeners,  certun  volumes  In  Dr.  Lardner*s 
CabiHei  Cycioptedia  useful  to  gardeners, 
named,  375;  notification  of  a  society  at 
Guernsey,  for  purobadng  and  circulating 
books  on  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture, 
376.  See  also  the  index  to  books  reviewed 
and  noticed,  752.  Mechanics*  Institutes  and 
lectures  recommended  to  gardeners,  376 ;  the 
disabilities  experienced  bv  young  gudeners  in 
aoQuiringprofessionaland  general  knowledae, 
160.  173;  remarks  on  the  advantages  which 
would  result  in  not  occupying  gardeners  at 
work  longer  on  a  Saturday  than  artisans  are 
occupied,  427;  considerations  commending 
to  young  gardeners  the  Improvement  of  their 
professional  and  general  knowledge,  4d2;  a 
method  of  keeplii^  food  warm,  so  that  a 
working  gardener  may  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible  at  bceakf^  435 ;  hints  to  gardeners, 
incentive  to  their  educating  themselves  in  a 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  of  other 
iubjecU  of  essenttiUiy  usefiil  knowledge,  536 ; 
means  by  whidi  ayoung  gardener  may  rapidly 
iaaprove  hiaoself  in  bis  profession,  477; 
young  gardeneii  advised  to  exercise  them- 


advca  in  landacnnB  Midanlng;  bynwantof 
miniature  symbols,  749';  the  iaaportajace  to 
gardeners  ef  tiMir  acquiring  the  eurliest  in- 
iwrmatton  of  improvements  in  gardening, 
491 :  on  the  fkaudulent  practices  of  gardening 
authors,  11&  492;  pecuniary  disabilities  of 
working  gardeners,  623 :  the  prospects  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  gardeners  who 
would  emigrate  thither,  S9l  a^;  in  Canada. 
164;  the  decay  of  noblemen's  places  ahflftiM 
not  discourage  gardeners,  515. 

Gardener's  house,  a  design  for  a.  to  be  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  a  walled  kitchen  garden, 
46 ;  Mr.  Bfallet's  economical  mode  of  con- 
structing houses  for  gardener s,  193. 

Gardenia  radlcans,  a  mode  of  propagating  and 
cultivating,  377. 

Gardens  for  the  use  of  pensioners  and  persons 
afiVcted  with  hypochondriasis,  &c.,  568; 
strictures  on  provincial  txitattical  and  horti- 
cultural gardens,  463 ;  remarks  on  laying  out 
fiower  gardens,  60 ;  a  plan  for  a  flower  garden, 
62.  On  laying  out  gardens,  see  Landscape- 
gardening,  599;  aee  also  Tour.  Mr.  Mallefa 
economiod  mode  of  constructii^  the  buUd. 
ings  required  in  gardens,  193. 

Gas,  carbonic  acid,  considerations  on  the  action 
o^  on  the  processes  of  vegetation,  7081 

Gate,  Cottam*s  cheap  iron  gate  for  fields,  St 

Germany,  notes  and  reflectiona  on  gardes  and 
other  objects,  inspected  in  1888  In,  9Sl.  386. 

Gilston  Castle,  not&ied,  7. 

Glastonbury  thorn,  the,  facts  on,  1S3L 

Oledf  tschta  hdrrida  for  hedges,  595. 

Godalming,  notes  on  a  mansion  and  its  proupda 
at,  479 ;  on  villas  in,  480 ;  on  otyects  seen  in 
a  journey  firom  London  to  Godalming,  477  to 
480 ;  in  one  from  Godalming  to  Epsom,  482. 

Goitre,  fiicts  on,  27. 

Ooldielee,  noticed,  12. 

Gooseberry,  the  kinds  of,  which,  in  1839,  pro- 
duced the  heaviest  berries,  0&  For  those  of 
1833,  see  the  shows  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

Grape  vine  and  firuit ;  a  mode  of  producing  a 
successive  supply  of^grapes  through  the  year, 
70  {  valuable  remarks  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  vine,  321 ;  a  Prussian  prac- 
tice to  increase  the  productiveness  of  grape 
vines,  and  one  to  protect  them  from  spring 
flrosts,  592 ;  the  characteristics  of  the  Cannon 
Hall  muscat  grape,  348 ;  considerations  on 
the  importation  in  1833  of  grapes  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  699. 

Gray  the  poet,  information  on,  52& 

Gunnersbury  House,  park,  and  gardens,  notes 
on,  518 ;  on  a  villa  betwem  Gunnersbury  and 
Brentford,  52a 

Gymnddadns  canadensis,  the,  described,  29S. 

Hailstorm  at  Edgbaaton  on  May  9, 1833,  464 ; 
hailstorm  and  hurricane  at  Lancaster*,  465l 

Hall  Barns,  notes  00,647 ;  Little  Hall  Barns,  647. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Gardens.  478. 

Hand  glasses,  a  cheap  mode  of  making,  446 ; 
and  forms  of,  446.  580;  a  query  on  square 
blown  bell  glasses,  e2& 

Hannayfleld,  noticed,  12. 

Haworth,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  the  death,  and  facts  in 
the  life  of,  636-.>ei0 ;  his  collections  of  plants, 
&c.,  noticed,  614. 

Hawthorn,  the  fittest  of  plants  for  live  hedges 
and  feniMS,  495,  496 ;  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments  made  to  expedite  the  goinination 
of  seeds  of  hawthorn,  496 ;  enquiry  on  an 
evergreen  species  of  hawthorn,  406;  thia 
shown  to  be,  probably,  the  Cratss^gua  stipu* 
liusea,  630;  between  70  and  80  sorts  of  (?ca. 
tSB^us  are  culttvated  by  the  Messrs.  Iiod- 
diges,  468 ;  the  hawthorn,  in  hedges,  on  the 
ooaat,  is  kiss  injured  by  winds  and  spray  from 
the  sea  than  most  woody  planti^  717 ;  the 
origin  of  a  variety  of  the  common  bawthom, 
with  pendulous  bruicbes,  597. 

Heating.    See  Water,  bet 

Heartseases,  Messrs.  Young'a  Cfdlecdon  of,  489  \ 
Messn.  Brown's.  5Mw  y  Mr.  Hc«g's»  689. 

Hedsor  House  and  grounds,  notes  on^  646L 
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tory  nut  tree,  frets  oo  the  bLk,  7UL 
Uitctun,  BCr.  Hmmbm.**  HorwUu  an  ammer- 
atioo  of  the  ttwdet  ami  vaiiete  of  nioea- 
Icot  plants  Utdv  rninsiBj  bjr,  114;  now  pas. 
„»«w«iJ>y  BIT.  IVcderick  Ma^,  7k 
Hoe,  a  kind  of,  derived  fhmi  Jeney,  47& 
Hn«,  Mure,  death,  and  Acts  in  the  life  of.  19B. 
HoUy,  eflbcts  of  pnining  on  the.  S71 ;  the  wood 
of  the  sUrer  striped  kevad  holly  is  whiter 
than  thai  of  the  green  lca¥cd,37  jl 
Hooey  dew,  fects  00,  asSL  SSa 
Honei,  the  healing  eflfbct  of  the  Bartadoes 
naphtha  00  certain  diseases  of,  SOO;  ftnning 
horses  ftd  on  steeped  barley,  380. 
HortoCTiltural  Society  of  London,  reports  of  its 
«^ibiUons  andprcMseedings  in  Regent  street, 
127.  247.  382.  SOT.  632L  725 :  strictures  on  the 
pubhc  exhibitions  at  the  Society's  garden, 
«9. 511 ;  notes  on  the  garden,  234. 47  i. 
Homcoltural  Societies,  prorindaL  their  ex- 

falbltHNM. 

Englaitd:  Bedfordshire,  720^  Birmingham 
botanical  and  horticultural,  462.  740 ;  Bris- 
tol and  Clifton,  S5a  463L  733 ;  Buckingham, 
729:  Bury  St  Edmunds,  25L  739;  Cam. 
bridge  florists'.  729,  730;  Cambridgeshire 
horticultural,  729, 730;  Chelmsford  florists*. 
733 ;  Cheltenham  horticultural  and  floral, 
733,  73*  i  Chichester,  251;  Deritend  and 
Bordesley  floral  and  horticultural,  740; 
Devon  and  Exeter  botanical  and  horticul. 
tural,  731 ;  Devon  and  Exeter  floricultural, 
731;  Devon,  north,  732;  Devon,  royal,  and 
Cornwall  botanical  and  horticultural,  731 ; 
Diss,  737 ;  Doncaster,  Retford,  and  Baw. 
try.  741;  Dorking,  740;  Durham,  south, 
and  Cleveland,  732:  Finchley  flori8U*.737 ; 
Guernsey,  744;  Hereford,  734;  Hexham 
botanical  and  horticultural,  739 ;  Hull  floral 
and  horticultural,  252.  743;  HunUngdon, 
24&735;  Ipswich,  250;  Jersey  agricultural 
and  horticultural,  745 ;  Lancaster  floral  and 
horticultural,  735;  Lancaster  pink  and  ra. 
nunculus,  735;  Leeds  exhibition  of  carna. 
tions  and  piootees,  742 ;  Leicestershire  flo. 
ricultural,  737  (  Lichfield  florists',  739; 
Liverpool  floral  and  horticultural,  736; 
London,  ncuth,  see  Finchley ;  Lynn,  737 ; 
Manchester  botanical  and  horticultural, 
24a  736;  Bianchester  floral  and  horticuU 
tural,  248;  Morpeth  florists*  739;  North, 
amptonshire  united,  250.  738;  Norwich, 
737 ;  Newcastle  botanical  and  horticultural, 
739;  Newick,  251;  Rochdale  floral  and 
horticultural,  249;  Ross,  735;  Sheffield, 
742;  Stockport  floral  and  horticultural, 
730;  Taunton  and  West  Somerset,  250. 
738;  Tunbridge  Wells,  735;  Wallingford 
royal  Berkshire,  729;  West  Riding,  742: 
Whitby,  9a  253;  Whitehaven,  730 ;  Wilts 
and  general,  251.  741;  Wolverhampton 
horticultural  and  floricultural,  739;  Wor- 
cestershire horticultural  and  floral,  252. 
741:  York  floral  and  horticultural,  743} 
York  florists'.  744;  York  horticultural,  25SL 

Ireland:  Bell»st»  256;  May  21,  1833,  748; 
Dublin  fruit  and  flower,  750 ;  Dublin  hor. 
ticultural,750;  Waterfotd,  751. 
.  Scotland:  Aberdeenshire,  254.  745;  An. 
drews,  St,  horticultural  and  floral,  747; 
Ayrshire  horticultural  and  agricultural, 
745;  Caledonian,  253.  747;  at  the  experi. 
mental  garden  at  Inverleith,  253;  Edin. 
burgh,  748;  Cupar,  747;  Dumfries  and 
GalToway,  254.  746;  Dundee,  255;  Fal. 
kirk,  256;  Glasgow,  748;  Melrose,  Selkirk, 
and  Galashiels,  255 ;  North  British  profes. 
sional  gardeners,  254;  Perthshire,  royal, 
255;  Renftewshire,  west,  255;  Stirling, 
256.740. 

Wales:    Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire, 
745 ;  Swansea  and  Neaih,  745. 
Hungerford  Mariiet,  a  notice  of,  512L 
Hunnemiinnia/UmaEiset^lia  increases  by  deci. 

duous  seeds,  465. 


yDtHusenenc  cannot  ne  enectea  iwtween  rne 
mdOB  and  the  encumber,  119 ;  a  portion  of 
Frofeasor  Herschers  experiments  on  hybri- 
didng^  596 ;  M.  Bosse'k  hybridising  of  several 
kinds  of  passion  flower,  599 ;  the  origination 
of  new  varieties  of  corn  by,  125. 

Hydrinjaea  bort^nsis,  a  ranarkably  large  plant 
of,  5B6 ;  on  inducing  H.  hort^nsis  to  produce 
blue  flowers,  95. 

Impostor,  the.  Gem,  fects  on,  290.  491 ;  on  an 
impostor  pvofesaing  landscape  gardening. 
491. 

Insects,  by  what  means  can  the  ravages  of;  on 
oak  trees, be  prevented?  946;  a  notice  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Robinaon^  newly  in. 
vented  liquid  mixture  for  destroying  insects^ 
246L  egs  ;  the  results  of  trials  of  its  efltets, 
687 ;  various  redpes  for  destroying  various 
species  of  insects,  334  to  341 ;  a  check  to  the 
caterpillars  of  tlie  Phalse^na  bruniiita  minor, 
96 ;  a  notice  of  the  ravages  of  the  Yponomehta 
pad^UaLa<r.,and  some  suggestions  for  preserv- 
ing plants  Arom  the  ravages  of  insects  generally 
57OL  573 ;  facts  on  the  cuckoo-qpit  insect,  574 ; 
facts  on  the  oat  grub,  505 ;  and  TYpula  cor. 
ntcina,  506:  facts  on  the  turnip  beetle,  504, 
505.  631 ;  the  effects  of  the  attack  of  the 
Ctirculi6nidse  on  turnips,  504  ;  of  the  Tri- 
phae'lia  pr6nuba  on  turnips,  504;  on  cab. 
bages,  572 1  possibly  on  onions,  573 ;  soot  dug 
into  the  soil  preserves  fVom  its  attacks,  572 : 
it  does  not,  718 ;  Mr.  Dennis's  mode  of 
collecting  the  insects  which  ravage  the 
flowers  of  gewginas,  476 ;  Tenthr^o  ery. 
throc^phala  is  very  injurious  to  the  spe<ne8 
of  the  genus  Plnus,  S99  :  what  is  the  best 
method  of  destroying  millepedes  f  629 ;  Mr. 
Smith's  mode  of  destroying  woodlioe,  690. 
See,  besides,  Aphides. 

Jardine  Hall,  noticed,  ^ 

Kilkerran,  noticed,  9. 

Kirk-Alloway  Cottage,  noticed,  13. 

Kirkmichael  House,  noticed,  4. 

Kneller  Hall.  523.  712. 

Knevett's,  Mr.  H.,  f)ruit  garden,  notes  on,  521. 

Knight,  T.  A.,  Esq.,  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  On 
the  garden  o^  17. 

Labelling  of  plants  in  gardens,  Mr.  Mallet's 
devices  for,  43 ;  a  formulary  for  a  kind  of 
label  for  aquatic  plants,  578 ;  to  render  lab^ 
durable,  578 ;  labels  made  of  malleable  sine, 
578;  metallic  labels  for  planta  to  be  sent 
abroad,  579. 

Labourers'  gardens  in  Warwickshire,  the  value 
of  the  crops  ttcm,  and  their  consequences  to 
the  occupants,  97 ;  the  letting  of  land  to  la. 
bourers  is  the  best  means  of  benefiting  than 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  369.  See  Scot, 
land. 

Landscai>e.gardening  in  France,  the  state  of,  in 
1828, 156 ;  suggestions  for  the  improvemmt 
of,  157  ;  the  state  of  landscape  gardening  in 
Bavaria  in  1828,  385 ;  M.  SckeU's  observe, 
tions  on  the  character  of  the  regular  and 
natural  styles  of  laying  out  nirdens,  and  the 
application  of  these  styles,  S99 ;  young  gar. 
deners  advised  to  exercise  uiemselves  in  land, 
scape  gardening  by  means  of  miniature  sym. 
bols,  749.    See  also  Arlwriculture. 

Langley  Park,  notes  on,  650. 

Larch  tre^  suggestions  on  the  disease  prevuL 
ing  in  plantations  of  the,  551 ;  what  is  tiie 
nature  of  the  disease  in  the  larch  tree  called 
pumping?  722;  the  larch  tree  is,  in  some 
situations  and  seasons,  infested  with  the 
Crocus  I&ricis,  445  note*;  on  forming  live 
fences  with  the  larch  tree,  59;  dead  fenoea, 
resembling  chevaux  de  f^ise,  made  of  young 
larch  trees,  662. 

Lavender  for  yielding  oil,  the  couxse  of  adtore 
applied  to,  651. 

Lavender  Cottage,  notes  on,  662. 

Layers,  an  improved  mode  of  tongueing  at, 
301 ;  a  mode  of  laying  a  cutting  explained,  4a 

Leaves  of  plants,  a  mode  of  taking  impressions 
of,  629 ;  additional  information  on,  719. 
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lift  of,  noticed,  3Sft 

Mont  HLinc,  renurki 

in,97fi. 

aasJssit. 

I«den.of,3M, 
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I,  notn  on  the  garden  In  the  odcb. 
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of  raring  muihtoomtaU  Ihenarr  378. 
Naphtha,  lu  ailMi  on  trcaa  and  hontL  SOOl 
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relation!  of  'he.  ME    Note*  on  objectj  ic 

Brown,  Slough,  sea.   Buchanan  «nd  OMroTd, 

Chandler,  ViuihaJl,  343.    Colvill,  Chriaea, 

Dcnnii  and  COi,  Chekea,  SS3.  S+a    Dick»n, 

clapham,  343. 
FairiHlni,  Clapham,  343. 
Oraoin    Walworth,  343. 
Hogg,  Paddington,  S43. 
Knight,  CheUea,  S&S.  34S.  »7t. 
Le^   Hammenmit]i,  343.  471.     LoddlEea. 
liiicluitt,*St.  Lowe  and  Co.,  CTaMoa  (S 
MalcoUn  iia  Co.,  Keolngton,  iss.  SS. " 
Kolandt  and  Son,  Btentlord,  SSO, 
Whitlej  and  Ca,  Fulliam,  343.  Uf. 
Nurvertet,  PTOvlncjal,  noticed, 
Bt^at,  Hwi  Voung,  48t.  iBS. 
Frogmore,  Mr  Vare,  e5J. 
Golilnorth,  Hr,  RoTien  Danaht.  6IZ 
Ipawich,  MeHri,  B,  JetlMea  and  Son,  Ida, 

36P.  4U3, 491  aaa 

SUMei.head,  Mr.  Wil:etill,  6W.     MUliird, 

Norwich,  Mr.'pr^enek  Hackte,  7GI. 
Reading,  Mr.  MylM  PrleH,6ei. 
Sallhiil,  Mr.  Stewart,  fi5& 
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Mi,  VlbUiamt  mott,  eX;  t  cnwtu 
vt  tmiant  mdi  nwdl  b*  tbe  bw 

Onoai !!«(,« the  odton  If  t&>.  In  Eo^ 

iDd  lau  ftntt  atTBqwir.Wii  ■  nod 
nti^uiiliiH  the  oruac  ncimiidHd  In  I 
(Mi  IL  lIciMHl  Boda  aTaiMntet 
onnn  ■iw.fiMi  ptafvon  tbeCootlBa 
wbhib  Ibc  maf*  tna  ii  aiMtMtti,  M. 

flwoicbUHattplpbnatnlWiliicUodt 

SodMjIGudHLfTii  BBUHoftafaM 

plana  mnUj  Baucd  In  Britiafe  baUi 
boaki,  loa  CSl  SOWS.  «a.1OT. 
Oimhi,  the  liBpli  iml  the  (•■maiDd,  af 
^Untt,  «  ifa*|r  nnlKd  ton  lib*  fUaft 
juiEM,  «  pte^utAit  In  the  rttttm  ol  the 
gut  F  diKiUMHH  of  the  quHlion.  Oi,  13^ 

Oueo,  St.,  the'pu-k  bT,  dcKiilnd,  13k 
OWi>  crniUa  JaapUn,  n>i»uiuided  u  ■ 
culinuj  T^seliMe.  IS ;  i  prlie  cAnd  tar  > 
diihertbeutenoT.tSSj  the  pliiat^  h*Mt  of 
poWth  tn  &wlud,  tiU^i  lonUiiiU  /«lw. 
EtouniiUftiTelThirdi,  «£;  tetiaphfUi  nr- 

FBDDlc(,aniitloa<fcatiiia>nitawbkta  n*ue 
tbetiiknof,?^ 


Puk  Pliue,  iwta  on,  860. 

Pea:  ttae«riiBaHs/Btaho|i'>eir)f  d 

ud  of  the  earijrftame  pea. 

Onon'i  neir  TiiMr  oT  pta,      i   i 

nwsh  tree  ud  (raiti  >  modi 
late  CToe  of  peactaei.  To  :  jn 
Hr.  Bcr«o«T  en  hU  mnle 
pBKb  tree,  *07i  nauriii  on 

imvii^UoiW  tv  Mr.  Hayuv  . 


Ittww^'  Mr.  Ai^&Sr"  couM ol  pnctiis In 
aHintUig  the,  303  j  idiantagc*  Rudlliw 
tnuk  frownw  ptne  JWMe  pliinla  In  peti  made 
with  hiilx  in  Aeii  »&•,  S6Bi  on  cultintiiiw 
the  pine  »le  out  of  po«^  ^(  Ht.  GnB- 
abieWa  nodeof  oikifUlv  the  ptoaHHl^ 
67li  Hr.  Kni^t  eatt  the  pine  apple  wbUe  It 

F\am :  a  (lowiiieeulon  on'the'iuMBiflat »«« 
<f  a  plnetiMLl7S|  tiie  iJiiwtlartjUea  and 
B«iT«  batMi  aTilne  trees  neudaa  aiiunllai 
a  eoBMMr  nltiiTaBiM  ^  the—  ■-  — ^a^:T 
plaBtlH,nei  tbeUma  sf  I 
[nniu  iPiniuer)  aa  ■  name  u 


,  of  the  f .  Laiilici,  «K  49S  i  ek. 

.  cfth«J>.uh'Mri«,4W(aet«M 

beauty  of  the  j>.  Oiitira  BoCieed,  and  muika 
OBUttampecleiof  thefeniiai^iii,*7S;  tht 
Buna  gf  the  ipects  of  /^la  aSed  to  the 
piiHtuiD  in  DrDptDon  gudeni,  560  j  ram 
•peciet  (tf  innui  In  the  gnHudi  at  Pj>fi»«tM 
Rouae;  el£;  feir  Ane  hemlw^  «nice  in  the 
plmiuie^Bund  M  StntfaaeMiBTe,  S74i  m. 
Biarlu  on  tbt  pbjiiotogieal  bcWM  of  the 
■pniM«r..4'likaeu<lu,fiSlj  Ihcti  on  tb« 
balm  or  dUaad  flr,  uTua  iWliiUa  tij~ 
Ibnxtphala  ii  vtrj  jnliitima  Isltag  ipada  of 
Ihe  nqua  Ahu,  paitleulailr  lo  P,  ArbtoHh 
mi  Mr.AyloronniudBithegeotcdiEliw, 
4Si  pUn  pruned  at  SHirtfaod,  fiSO. 

u,B,HitadtatheoulUir*af«ail)i *—- 

71 ;  Hr.  Knigbt^  mdei  |dt^  - 


■uperto' eanaa«DaDH*,ina  lam,  and  ftwn 
Gull^  of  the  Not,  W;  nma^  oa  Hr. 
AncWV  Bathed  of  tr«iBiw  ths  nearOae,  IMS ; 
I  Hr.OMeMM*U-iBiade?tia>>SiWBeertao^ 
OQi  tbe  laulti  of  Infcafttait  kUdiar  hht 
tne  ofl  lUKki  or  tba  £>[bui  aucuplrli,  bS6  % 

we\^,i\LaaBaii.  S8  "laa  bi*^  ^o. 
all  of  Bba  Addium '— — -ii^—t.  and  of  Uw 
bHebUnf  ema  af  lu  fiDinii  and  liiiiiii 


miuit  at  theu  dunog,  a  Toyaae  torn  India  to 
Bnilaod,  S3i  luggtiidHna  bj  Dr.  UndlejoD 
tbacultiTation  ^tifit  pbMa.  tSg  wlU 
plinla  declare  the  quaUti  oFthe  Billn  IrU* 
itaay  flouiUh.fMi  nolea  od  the  ceonoBkal 
plant!,  titm,  and  ibiubt,  oUeired  on  tbe 
bhineandin  ftanoe,  89 1  Mh  bMidM,  AL 
piw  PUoti,  Qtiei,  and  Eloflculliiial  and  h»- 

Hum  tree,  th^  and  iU  (hill.  Hi.  KnlBht^ 
eipertDcnla  ob  picipuiiiai  plan  tnea  tram 
iHen  and  cuttlBci  of  ihalr  fDat^ni  ooa. 

lice  «fa  Uailllu  nt^  eC  plum  rtwta  nam 

wild  near  UwlRaL  IM 
Poplar,  tha  Loiabaiily,  itdcturca  on  tbB  aAel 

of.  In  Kenerr,  71S  i  a  quni  oa  the  taUrodub 

tion  u  Biitain  of  the  hmale  an  0^  TSi;. 
Potaloei :  the  icHdti  of  |"iri^""l  pnlataal 
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by  planting  wliote  tntara  afc  wide  diitanoM, 
344  J  fiu:ts  and  conaiderations  in  relation  to 
tiie  cutting  and  planting  of  seed  potatoes,  as 
practised  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
589, 590 ;  facts  adduced  to  prore  the  useless, 
ness  of  earthing  up  growing  crops  of  potatoes, 
SStSt ;  instances  of  the  pruiincness  of  the  early 
shore  potato,  and  of  tne  great  size  of  its  tu- 
ben,  446. 

Pots,  double,  for  marsh  plants,  or  for  riiadlng 
the  roots  of  tender  (dants,  676;  a  mode  of 
watering  plants  in  the  open  soil  by  sinking  a 
flower-pot  in  the  soil  at  tbe  root  of  each,  577. 

Press,  a,  for  proMuring  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
47S. 

Primrose  Hill  botanic  garden,  463. 

Prospect  Hill,  notes  on,  6G9. 

Pruning:  physiological  and  practical  remarks 
on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
48;  by  Mr.  FUlington,  50;  by  Mr.  Howden 
in  reply  to  Mr.  BUlington,  370 ;  by  Scientin 
et  JustittGB  Amator,  in  review,  711 ;  pruning 
is  injurious  to  timber  and  trees,  687 ;  it  im- 
proves them,  688 ;  fertility  induced  by  spur 
pruning,  317 ;  disbudding  prevents  pninuig, 

FriHsia,  notes  on  the  imperial  garden  at  Nikita, 
593 ;  e&tract  flrom  the  history  of  the  gardens 
at  W6rlits,  594 ;  of  Drnenbrunnen,  near  Er. 
Aiith,594. 

Queensberry  House:   See  Drumlanrig. 

Quebee,  notes  on  the  state  of  gardening  in,  161. 

Radiation,  terrestrial,  theeflbctsof.  on  the  pro. 
cesses  of  v^etation,  887;  additional  facts, 
considerations,  and  queries  on,  499. 

Raehills,  nodced,  4. 

ELanunculuses,  on  raising  seedlmg  Asiatie,  66L 

Ratisbon,  notes  on  the  botanic  garden  at,  40& 

Reading:  notes  on  Mr.  Myles Priest's  nur&tfy 
aL  6W  i  on  tbe  market  ati  663{  on  the  garden 
of  the  nol  at,  663 ;  the  structure  of  a  certain 
kind  of  tomb  adopted  in  a  (^urchyard  at, 
669;  notes  on  the  reservmr,  made  of  east 
iron,  for  water  for  the  town  of,  669 ;  notes 
on  nbjects  seen  in  passing  from  Reading  to 
Bearwood.  678. 

Richmond  Park,  noticed,  477. 

Robf  nia,  a  notice  of  various  species  of,  471. 

RockwMrks,  Mr.  Mallet's  strictures,  sugges- 
tions, and  episode^  upon,  S72. 

Rocket,  the  white,  and  tiie  pur^,  double 
flowered,  a  mode  of  propagating,  300l 

Roads,  notes  on,  of  stated  parts  ofBteghukl,  514. 

Rohault*s,  M.,  obje^  in  visiting  Eng^d,  699. 

Rook,  a  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
rook  and  other  birds,  on  newly.4K>wn  com, 
569;  the  services  of  the  rook  to  the  former, 

57a  7ia 

Rose  trees  and  bushes,  M.  Stichler  on  the  pro. 
pagation  and  culture  of,  94;  T.  Rivers,  jun., 
<m  the  culture  of,  458 :  Chinese  roses  may  be 
propagated  firom  single  buds,  698;  inform- 
ation on  cultivating  the  yellow  double- 
flowered  rose  tree  to  the  production  of  its 
flowers  perfectly.  508 ;  plans  of  arched  fhunes 
for  bestnAng  walks  and  for  training  rose  trees 
over.  466 ;  a  notice  of  Mr.  Lee's,  Hammer, 
smith,  c(rilecti<m  of  rose  trees,  471 ;  notes  on 
some  kinds  of  rose  trees  cultivated  in  the 
Epsom  nursery,  482 ;  the,  and  varieties  of  the, 
double-flowered  Ayrshire  rose,  565u  Ldwea 
iierAerffblia  has  been  engrafted  on  Fraser's 
Koisette  rose  tree,  and  has  grown^JSS.   . 

Rousseau's  tomb,  and  Lamaison  du  Fhiloeophe, 
noticed,  182. 

Salads  in  the  winter,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
rearing?  378. 

SaKsbury,  see  Baker's. 

Salt.bill,  notes  on  the  inn  at,  6S5 ;  on  Stewart's 
nursery  at,  655. 

Sawmills,  SwisiL  noticed,  S70;  a  movable  saw 
mill  in  the  Duke  of  AthollB  woods,  375. 

Sdeaux,  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  142. 16& 

SoMnus  MdUe,  an  exptonation  at  the  phenou 
mena  ttchlbited  on  w&ter  by  Araguents  of  Uie 
li««  leateB  of,  377. 


Sehleis8fa6iatPalBee,paxk,  *nd  gttdehs,  noticed, 
386;  the  nursery  a^  noticed,  40a 

Scbirtntbus,  a  white  flowered  kind  of,  465L  66a 

Scbwestngen,  notes  on  the  gardens  at,  S57. 

Scotland,  notes  on  residences,  &c.,  observed  In 
the  west  of,  1 ;  facts  on  the  state  of  gardening 
and  fanning  in,  447 ;  focu  on  cottage  gar. 
dens  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  15. 

Sea-lude,  a  Arame  constructed  for  forcing  It, 
described,  346;  another,  695;  Mr.  Forbes*8 
course  of  cultivating  seahkale,  605. 

Seeds,  facts  and  questions  on  the  length  of  time 
which  seeds  retain  their  vitality,  377. 

Service  tree,  two  varieties  of  the  true,  700l 

Sheds,  Mr.  Mallet's  mode  of  buiUing,  19a 

Sheffield,  suggestions  on  the  formation  of  a 
botanic  garden  at,  4&k  70a 

Shrubberies,  restoration  of  half  mined,  831. 

Sinclair,  Mr.,  sea.,  the  death,  and  fkcts  in  the 
life  of,  noticed,  51521 

Slough,  notes  on  Brown's  nursery  at,  523 ;  on 
the  garden  at  the  Crown  Inn  al^  524. 

Smithfield  Club,  Messrs.  Cormack,  and  Sin- 
Clair's  exhibition  of  seeds  and  roots  at,  96. 

Snuff,  see  Tobacco. 

SoilSj  a  formulary  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in,  376.  509 ;  wild  plants  declare 
the  quality  of  the  soils  in  which  they  flourish, 
502 :  instances  of  tbe  effect  of  soils  vipon  an- 
nual plants,  597. 

SouthaU,  notes  on  the  inn  at,  64& 

Spring  Grave,  notes  on,  649. 

Stakes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  their  relative 
resistance  cf  rotting,  596. 

Stoke  Farm,  notes  on,  641. 

Stoke  Park,  not^  on,  528. 

I^ke  Place,  notes  on,  525 :  on  a  house  on  a  site 
called  Stoke  Cottage,  527. 

Stonrhead,  the  aeat  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  48a 

Strath  fieldsaye,  the  park  and  gardens  at,  67a 

Strawberry,  the  quidities  of  iGievett's  seedlingr 
pine,  503;  the  firuit  of  strawberries  preserved 
ftee  from  grit,  and  the  attacdts  of  slugs,  by 
covering  the  soil  under  the  flniit  with  a  layer 
of  the  short  -grass  mown  off  lawns,  587. 

Sulhampstead,  noticed,  672. 

Swallowfiehl  Place,  notes  on,  &fj. 

Swallows,  see  Martins. 

Sweden,  Professor  Agardh's  notices  <^  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  gardening  in,  415;  plan  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Luno^  418L 

Switzerland,  Mr.  Mallefs  tour  in,  S7a 

Suney  Zoological  Garden,  noticed,  34a 

Syringe,  what  maker's,  in  tbe  best  f  380. 

2ag^es  Ibdda,  its  herbage  flavonis  vinegar, 
591. 

Taplow  Court,  notes  on  the  re^ence,  657. 

Taplow  Lodge,  and  the  gardens  at,  656. 

Tcbitchagofl;  admiral,  the  vilhi  of,  14S. 

Tea,  see  Chinese 

Temperature,  a  mode  of  obtaining  uniformity 
of,  39;  instances  of  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture  on  vegetation,  43& 

Temple,  a  rural,  devised  by  Mr.  Mathews,  for 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  615.  67a 

Terragles,  noticed,  4w 

Ternaux,  M.,  residence  of,  at  St.  Ouen,  153. 

Theale,  strictures  on  the  architecture  of  a 
church  newly  erected  at.  670L 

Thompson,  Mr.,  late  of  the  Welbeck  gardens, 
now  practises  landsd^w-gardenlng,  &c. ,  98. 

Thorburn,  Grant,  his  visit  to  England  700. 

Timber,  notes  on  the  lag  in,  62a  780;  descrin. 
tion  of  a  battering  axe  for  fUling  timber,  SS7. 
Se^  besides.  Stakes. 

Tobacco,  modes  of  growing  and  curing,  in  Bri. 
tain,  for  gardening  purposes,  121.  843 ;  the 
process  of  cultivating  the  niootianas,  for 
manufocturing  into  Mmcco  and  snuff,  587 ; 
snuff  and  tobacco  made  ftom  English  grown 
plants  of  HioaUAna  rugbsa  and  Tabdcmn,  58a 
718;  burnt  tobftcco  stronger  than  unburat. 
122. 

TActrix  viridkna,  the  ravages  of,  380. 

Tear,  horticultural  jpttanda  of  a  recent  tour  on 
the  Caithient,  by  Robert  MaRe^  es^.,  19.  m ; 
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the  Conductor's,  in  Scotland,  in  1831, 1 ;  in 
England,  in  183S,  477.  BIS.  641. 

Tour  and  Taxia,  ^rdens  of  the  prince  of,  99S. 

Trafalgar  Houte,  leat'  of  Earl  Nelson,  15. 

Transplanting  of  large  trees,  Mr.  Munro's 
meuiod  of,  217 ;  in  transplanting  trees  their 
▼arious  phases  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  pcrfnts  of  the  compass  as  they 
bad  before  they  were  transplanted,  580;  a 
utensil  f<Mr  transplanting  of  plants,  in  use  in 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,'  575 ;  an  instrument 
to  fadlitate  transplanting  without  obliging  the 
operator  to  trample  on  the  soil  atx>ut  the 
plant,  575. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  economical  plants  on  the 
Rhme  and  in  France,  notes  on  the,  89 ;  on 
the  preparation  of  the  seeds  for  sowing  some 
kinas  of  trees,  59S;  considerations  on  the 
origin  of  trees  with  pendulous  branches.  B96. 

Tub«tMe^  clumps  of  plants  of  the,  561 ;  K. 
Falcke*k  extendre  trade  in  bulbs  of  the,  406L 

Tulips,  modes  (rf*  obtaining  varieties  of,  689. 

Turnips,  queries  and  information  on  diseases  of, 
fingers  and  toes,  in,  504  j  marl  reported  to  be 
a  cure  for,  504;  uformation  on  the  grub 
which  sometimes  ravases  turnip  plants ;  on 
the  fly,  flea,  or  beetle  which  eats  up  turnips  in 
the  seedUng  state,  504^  505.  631 ;  a  Norfolk 
tankard  turnip  grown  in  Ireland  to  the  weight 
of  36  lbs.  avoirdupois,  591 ;  the  several  weights 
of  selected  individuals  of  various  kinds  of  tur. 
nip,  99. 

Twickenham,  the  present  state  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Swainson  at,  521. 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  emigration  of 
gardeners  to,  29. 32 ;  price  of  provisions  in. 

Vegetation,  considerations  on  the  processes  of 
vegetation  effected  in  plants  through  the 
instrumentalitv  of  air,  437.709;  electridty, 
179;  humidity,  437;  light,  437.  709  to  712; 
magnetism,  179;  terrestrial  radiation,  287. 
499;  temperature,  436.  In  what  course  is 
assimilation  eflbcted  in  plants,  529;  are  the 
organs  of  plants,  both  the  elementary  and  the 
compound  ones,  pre-existent  in  the  system  of 
every  plant,  and  only  developed  by  nowth, 
or  both  formed  and  developed  by  the  pro. 
cesses  of  v^etation  ?  Discussions  of  these 
questions,  186.  283.  529.    Considerations  on 

Kruning  as  studied  in  connection  with  a  know- 
jdge  of  the  processes  of  vegetation,  48  to 
597317. 370.  See,  betiides,  the  additional  refor. 
ences  under  Pruning. 

Ventilating,  to  expel  stagnant  or  foul  air,  369. 

Villeneuve  d'Etang,  near  Marne,  135. 

Yind£,  M.  Morel,  the  park  and  house  of,  144. 

Virginia  \Vater,  and  the  grounds  about  it  no- 
ticed, 615 ;  criticised,  653. 

Walks,  plans  of  arched  firames  for  bestriding 
walks,  and  for  sustaining  over  walks,  rose 
trees,  plants  of  georginas,  &c.,  466. 

"Waller,  the  poet,  notes  on  the  tomb  of,  647. 


Walls,  Mr.  Mallet's  economical  mode  of  build- 
ing, 19S;  considerations,  by  Mr.  Qorrie^  on 
coping  for  garden  walls,  520,  564;  cast  iron 
coping  to  walls  upon  bridges  disapproved,  6491 

Walnuts,  mode  of  preserving  asked,  124. 

Water,  hot :  heating  hothouses  by  hot  water, 
a  review  of  the  modes  of,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Kewley,  Cottam  andHallen,  Perkins,  Weekes, 
34 ;  strictures  on  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Cottam's  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot 
water,  as  in  performance  at  the  Earl  of  E^re. 
mont's,  at  Petworth,  117 ;  Mr.  Perkinses  ex- 
culpation of  his  method  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  Arom  the  objections  expressed  against 
it,  202;  Mr.  Carpmael's  mode  described, 
206 ;  a  notice  of  W.  D.  Holmes's  method  of 
heating  by  the  circulation  of  heated  oil,  207  ; 
a  criticism  on  this  method,  repudiating  the 
employment  of  oil,  277 ;  a  notice  of  Dr.  Ure's 
^yfuication  of  muriate  of  lime  as  a  means  of 
communicating  heat,  207  ;  Mr.  Weekes's  re. 
butment  of  the  objections  offered  to  his  mode, 
and  a  notice,  by  Mr.  Wedces,  of  other  modi, 
fications  invented  by  him,  369;  Mr.  Bud>7*s' 
method  of  circulating  water,  hot  or  cold,  oy 
the  aid  of  machinery,  38 ;  Mr.  Mallet's  device 
for  burning  Ihne  in  an  apparatus  for  heating 
by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  for  appro, 
prlating  the  heat  evolved  by  the  lime  under 
slacking,  usually  wasted,  to  the  warming  of 
the  water,  280;  Mr.  Mallet's  strictures  on 
methods  of  heating  by  the  circulation  of 
fluids,  277 ;  and  description  of  a  method,  pro- 
posed by  himself,  of  heating  by  the  circula- 
tion of  mdted  metallic  alloy,  278. 

Watering,Fsee  Pot 

Watthalden,  near  Ettlingen,  notes  on  the  villa 
and  gardens  of,  260. 

Weekes's  horticultural  baiaar  noticed,  477. 

Wheat  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria,  700. 

White  Knights,  grounds  and  gardens  at,  6^ 

Whitehill,  a  favourable  report  of,  50i. 

Whitton  Dean,  notes  on,  523.  712;  Whitton 
Place,  notes  on,  523 ;  facts  on  the  large  tudu 
ory  nut  tree  at  Whitton,  712. 

Wind,  the  effbcts  of,  on  trees,  see  Coast 

Windsor  Castle,  and  the  flower  garden  at,  654. 

Williamsford  noticed,  10. 

Woburn  Abbey,  a  list  of  the  objects  in  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of,  601 ;  a  mistake  by  the 
Conductor  respecting  the  wages  of  the  assist- 
ant gardeners  employed  in,  455.  623. 

Wooburn  House  and  grounds,  notes  on,  646; 
on  a  garden  at  Woobum,  647. 

Work,  what  quantity  of,  should  a  workman  per- 
form of  the  kinds  of  work  specified  in,  p.975  ? 

Wormwood  produces  much  potash,  598. 

Xanthoch^mus  tinctbrius  Jios.f  the  mode  of 
culture  which  induces  it  to  bear  firuit  in  a 
hothouse  near  Paris,  722. 

Zkmia  h6rrida,  male,  a  note  on  the  flowering 
of  a,  595. 
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